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PREFACE 


The  student  desuring  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Radio  Communication  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  ordinary 
laws  of  continuous  and  alternating-current  circuits;  he  should  also  have 
a  clear  physical  conception  of  the  transient  conditions  continally  occurring 
in  such  circuits.  These  elementary'  ideas  are  best  obtained  by  consider- 
ing the  electric  current  from  the  electron  view  point,  i.e.,  as  a  compara- 
tively slow  drift  of  innumerable  minute  negative  electric  chains,  which, 
at  the  same  time  they  are  drifting  through  the  substance  of  the  conductor, 
are  executing  haphazard  motions  with  very  high  velocities,  continually 
colliding  with  each  other  and  with  the  molecules  of  which  the  conductor 
is  composed. 

Due  to  the  extremely  high  frequencies  encountered  in  radio  practice 
it  is  necessary  to  expand  somewhat  one's  ideas  of  resistance,  inductance, 
and  capacity,  the  so-called  constants  of  the  electric  circuit.  As  a  result 
of  the  non-imiformity  of  current  distribution  the  resistance  of  a  conductor 
at  high  frequency  is  generally  much  higher  in  a  radio  circuit  than  it  is  at 
ordinary  engineering  frequencies;  due  to  non-penetration  of  magnetic 
flux  and  hysteretic  lag,  the  apparent  permeability  of  an  iron  core  is  much 
less  at  radio  frequencies  than  at  the  customary  sixty  cycles;  due  to  imper- 
fect polarization  of  dielectrics  the  apparent  specific  inductive  capacity 
•  of  an  insulator  may  be  much  decreased  at  radio  frequencies  and  the  heat- 
ing due  to  dielectric  losses  may  be  thousands  of  times  as  great  as  is  the  case 
in  ordinary  engineering  practice.  Furthermore,  due  to  the  unavoidable 
internal  capacity,  the  apparent  inductance  of  even  an  air  core  coil  may 
be  expected  to  vary  at  high  frequencies;  in  fact,  a  piece  of  apparatus 
which  is  physically  a  coil,  when  used  at  radio  frequencies,  may,  by  electric 
measurement,  be  found  a  condenser. 

All  of  the  effects  indicated  above  are  treated  in  the  early  chapters  of 
the  text,  not  in  as  comprehensive  manner  as  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  but 
with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  open  the  student's  eyes  to  the  possible 
peculiar  behavior  of  circuits  when  excited  by  the  very  high  frequencies 
of  radio  practice. 

Because  of  its  importance  to  the  radio  art  a  considerable  part  of  the 
text  is  given  over  to  the  theory  and  behavior  of  the  thermionic  three- 
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electrode  tube;  at  the  time  this  material  was  compiled  there  was  no  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  subject  anywhere,  but  there  has  recently 
appeared  an  excellent  volume  on  Vacuum  Tubes  (by  H.  J.  Van  der  Bijl) 
which  every  student  of  radio  should  carefully  peruse.  It  4s  hoped  that 
the  subject  matter  presented  in  this  text  may  supplement,  rather  than 
duplicate,  that  given  in  the  above  mentioned  volume;  the  actual  behavior 
of  tubes  in  typical  circuits  is  covered  in  this  text  in  a  more  thorough 
manner  than  has  been  attempted  in  other  texts,  and  practically  all  the 
theoretical  deductions  are  substantiated  by  experimental  data,  much 
of  which  has  been  obtained  in  the  author's  laboratory. 

A  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  each  important  phase  of  the  radio  art; 
there  is  also  incorporated  a  short  course  of  elementary  experiments  which 
may  well  be  carried  out  by  electrical  engineering  students  especially  inter- 
ested in  Radio.  For  those  desiring  to  speciaUze  in  Radio,  the  material 
given  in  the  body  of  the  text  will  furnish  ideas  for  unlimited  further 
experimentation. 

On  certain  parts  of  the  text  v«y  valuable  assistance  has  been  given 
by  the  author's  former  colleague,  Mr.  A.  Pinto,  and  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Curry, 
who  is  at  present  associated  with  him  in  radio  instruction;  due  credit 
is  given  to  them  on  the  title  page  of  the  text. 

J.  H.  M. 

Columbia  UNiVERsnT, 
April,  1921. 
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Page  20,  13th  line  from  bottom.     For  6.38  read  6.28. 

37,  11th  line  from  bottom.    Insert  "  of  current  *'  after  "  equation  ". 

41,  14th  line  from  bottom  should  read:    sine  wave  of  current  is  the  square  root  of 
one-half  the  (maximum  value)'. 

46,  6th  line  from  top.    Insert  R  after  I^- 

48.     For  eq.  22  read:    p  =  — s— cos  ^(1— oos2urf). 

73.     At  bottom  of  page  add  Une:    We  might  keep  B  fixed  and  vary  the  value  of 
the  capacity  of  condenser  Ci. 

80,  next  to  last  line.    For  L  read  L\. 

80,  last  line.     For  (L'c-L'a)  -Af'  read  (L'c+L'd)  -M'. 

86,  9th  line.    For  circuit  2  read  circuit  1. 

93.     In  legend  of  Fig.  91  for  eqs.  64  and  65  read  eqs.  84  and  85. 

99,  Fig.  97.     For  frequencies  lower  than  68  cycles  reverse  the  dashed  and  full  line 

curves. 

171,  4th  Une  from  bottom.     For  IOOO/um^  read  lOOO/iA. 

206,  last  equation  on  page.     Insert  sin  before  (2ir  110.5/). 

379,  Fig.  13.     Negative  end  of  heating  battery  connects  to  thimble 

434,  21st  line.     Insert  /x  before  Eg. 

456,  second  equation.     Multiply  right-hand  side  by  R. 

492,  Eq.  46.    For  2irLi  read  4tLi. 

505,  Eq.  77.      For  ^(U  -  3f )  — ^  read  a»(L,  -  Af )  — ^ . 

506,  last  equation.    For  h*  read  h. 

591,  17th  line  from  bottom.     For  smaller  read  larger. 

733.     The  right-hand  side  of  eq.   16  is  twice  as  large  as  it  should  be  (because  of 

incorrect  reference  to  eq.  9).    Divide  it  by  the  factor  2  as  well 
as  the  subsequent  formulae    and  problems  depending  on  it, 
.inchiding  eqs.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  22. 

733,  Fig.  46.    For  sin  $  read  cos  6. 

TJA^  3d  line  from  bottom.    For  80  read  79. 

821,  4th  line.    For  Li=F2Jlf +L,  read  L,  ±2M-\-Li, 

822,  Fig.  34.     Insert  ammeter  A  in  a  condenser  lead  instead  of  where  shown. 

889,  4th  and  5th  lines.    Delete:    adjusting  the  secondary  turns  so  as  to  give  maxi- 
mum secondary  current  and. 
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CHAPTER  I 
FUNDAMENTAL  IDEAS  AND  LAWS 

Nature  of  Electricity. — Everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  elemen- 
tary experiments  having  to  do  with  electrically  charged  bodies.  Fur, 
if  nibbed  on  a  dry  day,  crackles  and  gives  off  minute  sparks;  a  glass  rod 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  becomes  electrified  and  will  attract  small  bits  of 
paper,  cotton,  etc.;  due  to  wind  friction,  and  other  causes,  clouds  become 
intensely  electrified  and  are  able  to  break  down  the  insulating  strength 
of  the  air  and  produce  sparks  thousands  of  feet  long. 

In  what  way  does  an  electrified  body,  or  electrically  charged  body, 
differ  from  one  in  the  uncharged,  or  neutral,  state?  A  reasonable  answer 
to  this  question  is  found  in  the  modem  conception  of  the  constitution 
of  matter. 

Electrons. — It  has  been  firmly  established  that  every  atom  of  matter 
is  charged  with  minute  particles  ^  of  negative  electricity,  so-called  electrons. 
An  electron,  when  detached  from  the  atom  of  matter  with  whiqh  it  was 
associated,  shows  none  of  the  properties  of  ordinary  matter.  It  does  not 
react  chemically  with  other  electrons  to  produce  some  new  substance; 
moreover,  all  electrons  are  similar,  no  matter  from  what  type  ot  atom 
they  have  been  extracted.  Thus  an  electron  from  the  hydrogen  atom 
acts  precisely  the  same  as  the  electrons  from  atoms  of  oxygen,  iron,  chlorine, 
or  any  other  substance.    It  seems  that  the  electron  is  nothing  but  electricity. 

^It  may  seem  difficult  at  first  to  think  of  electricity  as  made  up  of  separate,  dis- 
crete, quantities  instead  of  a  continuous  distribution  of  electric  charge,  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  according  to  modem  concept  energy  itself  is  always  present  as  a  certain  number 
of  unil  quanlilies;  that  is,  energy  itself  is  to  be  "  counted  "  in  terms  of  the  smallest 
possible  quantity,  called  a  ''  quantum/' 
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It  is  definite  in  amount,  alwa3rs  being  exactly  the  same,  and  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  electricity,  i.e.,  electricity 
cannot  be  subdivided  into  quantities  smaller  than  the  electron. 

The  constants  of  the  electron  are:  Radius=2X10~^^cm.;  mass  ==  8.8 
X  10~2®  grams;  charge  ==  1.59 X 10"^®  coulomb.^  The  mass  of  the  electron 
depends  upon  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  moving;  the  value  given 
here  holds  good  only  if  the  electron  is  traveling  at  velocities  considerably 
less  than  the  velocity  of  Ught,  say  less  than  lO^cm./sec. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  ph3^icists  to  speak  of 
positive  electricity  and  negative  electricity;  from  this  standpoint  the 
electron  is  negative  electricity.  All  electrons  are  the  same  kind,  or  polarity, 
hence  it  follows  that  the  electron  is  the  smallest  possible  qaardity  of  negative 
electricity. 

Charged  Body. — From  the  electron  viewpoint  a  n^atively  charged 
body  is  one  having  more  than  its  normal  number  of  electrons  and  a  posi- 
tively charged  body  is  one  having  less  than  its  normal  niunber  of  electrons. 

Let  the  circular  shape  in  Fig.  1  represent  an  atom 
of  hydrogen;^  the  small  circles  with  the  minus  sign 
in  them  represent  the  electrons  associated  with  the 
normal  hydrogen  atom.  The  normal  atom  is  not 
charged;  it  does  not  exert  any  attractive  or 
repulsive  force  on  the  other  atoms,  due  to  its  elec- 
trical state. 

The  structure  of  the  atom  itself,  whatever  it 

Fia.  1.  —  Conventional  may  be,  is  always  charged  electrically  positive;    in 

model  of   a   simple,  the  normal  atom  there  are  enough  electrons  to  just 

neutral,  atom.  neutralize  the  positive  charge  of  the  atom  itself. 

The  normal  atom  acts  Uke  an  uncharged  body, 
therefore,  not  because  it  has  no  electrical  charge  associated  with  it,  but 
because  it  has  just  as  much  negative  charge  as  it  has  positive  charge,  and 
these  two  charges  neutraUze  one  another  in  so  far  as  action  of  the  atom 
on  other  bodies  is  concerned. 

If  one  electron  is  removed  from  the  atom  by  some  means  or  other 
(represented  in  Fig.  2)  the  balance  between  positive  and  negative  charge 
is  destroyed;  an  excess  of  positive  charge  exists  on  the  atom  and  the  atom 
is  positively  charged.  The  electron  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
atom  constitutes  a  negative  charge.    If  the  electron  is  allowed  to  go  back 

*The  student  who  is  particularly  interested  in  the  theoretical  and  experimental 
work  from  which  these  values  are  obtained  is  referred  to  ^'  Conduction  of  Electricity 
through  Gases/'  by  J.  J.  Thomson. 

» In  recent  years  much  work  has  been  done  in  investigation  of  the  structure  of 
the  atom;  an  interesting  and  elementary  exposition  of  some  of  the  modem  views  is 
ipven  in  **  The  Nature  of  Matter  and  Electricity,"  by  Comstock  and  Troland. 
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to  the  atom  the  balance  of  charge  k  restored  and  the  atom  is  again  mi- 
charged,  or  neutral. 

A  positiyely  charged  body,  therefore,  is  one  which  has  been  deprived 
of  some  of  its  normal  number  of  electrons;  a  negatively  chained  body  is 
one  which  has  acquired  more  than  its  normal  number  of  electrons.  Thus 
when  a  piece  of  seaUng  wax  is  rubbed  with  dry  flannel  the  wax  becomes 
negatively  charged  and  the  flannel  becomes  positively  charged.  The 
friction  between  the  wax  and  the  flannel  must  have  rubbed  some  of  the 
electrons  off  the  flannel  molecules  and  left  them  on  the  surface  of  the  wax. 

The  extra  electrons  on  the  wax  are  attracted  by  the  deficient  mole- 
cules of  the  flannel  (positive  and  negative  charges  attract  each  other)  and 
if  the  flannel  and  wax  are  left  together  after  bemg  rubbed  they  soon  lose 
their  charges;  the  molecules  of  the  flannel  regain  their  proper  number  of 
electrons. 

Number  of  Electrons  Removable  from  an  Atom* — Although  there  may 
be  a  great  number  of  electrons  associated  with  an  atom  or  molecule  it 
is  generally  not  possible  to  remove  more  than  one;  in  a  body  which  is 
positively  charged  most  of  the  atoms  are 
neutral,  having  their   proper  complement 
of  electrons;    others  have  had  one  electron 
removed.    If  but  few  of  the  atoms  of  a 

body  have  had  an .  electron  removed  the    I     Q  )     ^y 

body  has  a  small  charge;  the  more  highly    \  /   „,*«5« 

the  body  is    charged   the  more  deficient 
atoms  there  are  on  it. 

From  this  viewpoint  it  seems  that  the  ^iq,  2.— Conventional  model  of  a 
amount  of   charge   on   a   body  should    be      simple  atom  charged  positively, 
counted;    the  charge   consists   of    discrete      one  of  its  electrons  being  free, 
things.     Instead  of  saying  that  a  body  has 

a  certain  amount  of  negative  electricity  on  it,  we  might  more  reason- 
ably say'  that  a  certain  number  of  electrons  have  been  deposited  on  it. 

Electric  Fields. — If  a  light  substance,  such  as  a  pith  ball,  is  touched 
to  a  charged  body,  it  becomes  charged  with  electricity  of  the  same  polarity 
as  that  on  the  body  itself;  as  like  charges  repel  one  another  the  pith  ball 
will  be  repelled  from  the  charged  body.  By  experimenting  it  may  be 
found  that  the  repulsive  force  between  the  pith  ball  and  the  original  charge 
exists  even  when  there  is  considerable  distance  between  the  two.  The 
space  surrounding  a  charged  body  is  evidently  under  some  kind  of  strain 
which  enables  it  to  act  upon  a  charged  body  with  a  force,  attractive  or 
repulsive,  according  to  the  relative  polarities  of  the  two  charges.  This 
space  surroimding  a  charged  body,  in  which  another  charged  body  is 
acted  upon  by  a  force  tending  to  move  it,  constitutes  an  electric  fidd, 
sometimes  called  an  electrostatic  field. 
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Such  an  electric  field  surrounds  every  charged  body;  it  really  esrtends 
to  infinity  in  all  directions  from  the  charged  body,  but  as  the  force  becomes 
very  small  as  the  distance  is  increased  it  is  generally  considered  that  the 
electric  field  due  to  a  charge  extends  but  a  short  distance  from  the  charge. 
For  example,  the  field  due  to  a  piece  of  charged  sealing  wax  is  neghgible 
at  a  point  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  wax,  so  we  say  that  the  field  of  this 
charge  extends  but  a  few  feet  from  the  wax.  On  the  other  hand  the 
electric  field  produced  by  a  large,  highly  charged,  wireless  antenna  may 
extend  several  thousand  feet  from  the  antenna. 

Electric  Fields  Represented  by  Lines.— In  diagrams  the  electric  field 
surrounding  a  charge  is  most  easily  depicted  by  drawing  Unes  from  the 
charged  body  into  the  siu'rounding  space.  The  direction  of  the  lines, 
properly  drawn^  gives  the  direction  of  the  electric  force  and  the  relative 

closeness  of  the  lines  in  various  parts  of  the 
diagram  shows  the  relative  strengths  of  the  field 
at  these  points,  the  closer  the  lines  the  more 
intense  the  field.  A  line  of  force  originating 
on  a  positive  charge  is  properly  shown  endu- 
ing on  an  equal  negative  charge.  In  diagrams 
it  is  not  always  convenient  to  represent  them; 
they  may  be  shown  as  discontinuous.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  electric 
iorce  itself  is  discontinuous;    it  alwa3r8  con- 

Fig.  a.-Electric  field  around  **"^^  ^^^  ^  positive  charge  to  a  negative 

a  charged,  isolated,  sphere  charge. 

represented  by  radial  lines.         Fig.  3  shows  how  Unes  may  be  used   to 

represent  the  electric  field;  it  shows  a  posi- 
tively chained  metal  ball  supposedly  far  enough  away  from  other  bodies 
to  be  considered  as  by  itself.  The  lines  of  force  originate  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  and  extend  as  radii  in  all  directions.  The  arrow  head  on 
the  Knes  indicates  the  direction  in  which  a  posttive  charge  would  be  ur^ed 
if  placed  in  that  part  of  the  field. 

The  lines  are  closest  together  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  indicating 
that  the  force  is  greatest  at  this  point,  a  fact  easily  proved  experimentally. 
Although  the  Unes  are  shown  as  discontinuous,  ending  in  uncharged  space, 
each  Une  really  extends  in  some  direction  until  it  encoimters  a  negative 
charge.  In  the  case  of  a  metaUic  sphere,  suspended  in  the  air  distant 
from  other  bodies,  the  Unes  should  all  be  shown  as  ending  on  the  earth's 
surface  as  suggested  in  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5  represents  the  electric  field  between 
two  parallel  metallic  plates,  one  of  which  has  been  charged  poatively 
and  the  other  negatively.  Moreover,  as  all  the  lines  originating  on  the 
positive  plate  are  shown  as  ending  on  the  negative  plate,  it  shows  that 
the  two  plates  have  been  given  equal  charges.    The  field  is  properly 
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shown  as  very  intense  between  the  two  plates,  weaker  towards  the  edges, 

and  very  weak  in  the  space  not  directly  included  between  the  two  plates. 

Ctosed  and  Open  Electric  Systems. — In  Fig.  5  most  of  the  electric 

field  is  shown  directly  between  the  plates  on  which  the  charges  are  situated; 


Fia.  4. 


FiQ.  5. 


Fig.  4. — Charged  body  near  the  earth  has  its  electric  field  radial  near  the  body,  all 
lines  of  force,  however,  bending  over  so  that  they  end  on  the  earth. 

FiQ.  5. — ^Two  metallic  plates,  close  to  one  another,  one  charged  positively  and  the* 
other  negatively,  have  an  intense  electric  field  between  the  plates,  and  weak  field 
elsewhere. 

such  distribution  of  lines  indicates  a  nearly  closed  electric  system.  The 
field  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  is  a  comparatively  open  one;  the  distinction 
between  open  and  closed  fields  is  not  a  very  sharp  one,  but  is  nevertheless 
a  very  important  one  for  the  radio  engineer. 


Fig.  6. — The  electric  field  around  a  charged  vertical  wire. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  vertical  wire  antenna,  such  as  Marconi  used  in 
his  early  experiments;  the  electric  field  when  the  antenna  is  charged  has 
the  form  shoiwn.  If  the  antenna  is  bent  over  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
L,  the  field  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  7.    With  the  antenna  in  this  form 
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most  of  the  electric  field  is  evidently  included  directly  between  the  earth's 
surface  and  the  antenna  wire,  so  the  field  is  a  closed  one  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  Fig.  6,  which  is  regarded  as  an  open  field.  The  operating 
characteristics  of  the  two  antenna  shown  are  quite  different,  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  different  distribution  of  the  field  in  the  two  cases. 


Fig.  7. — ^The  electric  field  around  an  ordinary  antenna. 

Induced  Charges. — Suppose  a  charged  metal  ball  is  brought  close  to 
another  conducting  body,  as  a  metal  rod,  the  rod  being  uncharged.  Experi- 
ment shows  that  as  the  rod  is  brought  into  proximity  of  the  brass  ball 
the  rod  itself  becomes  charged  in  a  peculiar  way.  If  the  ball  is  positively 
charged  that  end  of  the  rod  nearer  to  it  becomes  charged  negatively  and 
the  farther  end  becomes  positively  charged  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8.  As 
a  whole  the  rod  is  not  charged,  there  being  as  much  negative  charge  as 


Fig.  8. — A  charged  body  inducing  charges  on  a  metal  rod. 

there  is  positive  charge.  These  charges  which  have  been  produced  on 
the  rod  through  the  action  of  the  charged  ball  are  called  induced  charges. 

Charges  induced  on  a  body  are  always  double  in  kind;  as  much  pos- 
itive charge  appears  as  does  negative.  However,  if  in  Fig.  8  a  wire  having 
one  end  connected  to  the  earth  is  touched  to  the  end  of  the  rod  marked 
C,  the  positive  charge  which  has  been  induced  at  this  end  of  the  rod  will 
run  off  to  the  earth,  and  when  the  wire  is  removed  there  will  be  left  of 
the  rod  only  the  negative  charge. 

Bound  and  Free  Charges. — In  the  case  considered  above  the  positive 
charge  runs  off  to  the  earth  because  there  is  no  force  tending  to  hold  it 
on  the  rod,  on  the  contrary  it  is  being  repelled  by  the  positive  charge 
on  the  ball.    The  negative  charge  at  B  is  held  from  running  off  to  earth 


o  - 
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by  the  attractiye  foroe  of  the  poeitive  charge  on  the  ball.  The  negative 
charge  on  the  rod  is  called  a  bound  charge  and  the  positive  chai^  which 
runs  away  if  given  the  opportunity  is  called  a  free  chai^. 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this  method  of  producing  charges 
is  useful  in  radio  circuits  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  charge  on  ball  A  is 
to  produce  a  charge  of  the  opposite  kind  on  the  conductor  F  through 
the  two  condensers  BC  and  DE.  When  A  comes  in  contact  with  B,  this 
becomes  positively  charged.  Anega-  ^  b 

tive  charge  appears  at  C  due  to  the 
inducing  action  of  B.  An  equal 
positive  charge  must  appear  at  D  +*  "  "^'  '"" 

and   this  must  induce  a  negative     Fiq.  9.— A  charged  body  iaducing  charges 
charge  on   E.    But  if  a  negative         on  conductor  F,  acting  through  two 
charge  appears  at  E  there  must  be        condensers, 
an  equal  positive  chai^  induced 

on  F.  If  now  the  conductor  F  is  connected  to  the  ground  this  positive 
will  run  off  to  earth  and  there  will  be  left  on  the  conductor  EF  a 
negative  charge.  This  chai^  will,  however,  be  bound  by  the  positive 
charge  on  D;  if  B  is  now  grounded  (connected  to  earth)  its  chai^  will 
run  off  and  so  the  negative  chai^  on  C  becomes  free.  This  free  charge 
on  C  will  combine  with  the  positive  chai^  on  D  and  neutralize  it,  thus 
leaving  on  the  conductor  EF  a  free  negative  charge. 

Induced  Charges  from  the  Electron  Viewpoint — As  will  be  explained 
later,  the  electrons  in  a  metallic  conductor  are  more  or  less  free  to  pass 
from  one  atom  of  the  substance  to  another;  they  are  continually  moving 

* 

around  the  complex  molecular  structure  of  atoms  comprising  the  metal. 
When  the  rod  of  Fig.  8  is  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  charged 
ball  the  electric  field  due  to  the  charge  on  the  baU  acts  on  the  free  elec- 
trons of  the  rod,  attracting  them.  Hence  the  free  electrons  of  the  rod 
tend  to  congregate  at  that  end  of  the  rod  which  is  nearest  to  the  ball; 
they  constitute  the  negative  charge  at  this  end  of  the  rod. 

But  if  the  rod  was  unchai^d  before  coming  into  the  influence  of  thf 
chai^ged  ball  there  must  be  just  enough  electrons  on  it  to  neutralize  the 
positive  charges  of  the  atoms.  If  more  than  a  proper  portion  of  the  elec- 
trons gather  at  one  end  of  the  rod  there  must  necessarily  be  a  shortage 
of  them  at  the  other  end.  This  shortage  of  electrons  at  the  end  C  of  the 
rod  constitutes  the  positive  chai^  at  this  end. 

When  the  end  C  is  grounded,  the  positive  atoms  of  the  rod  cannot 
leave  the  rod  and  go  into  the  earth,  but  electrons  from  the  earth  can  run 
up  into  the  rod  and  they  do  so,  being  attracted  by  the  deficient  atoms  at 
C.  These  electrons  from  the  earth  appear  in  su£Scient  quantity  to  make 
the  atoms  at  C  neutral.  When  the  wire  connecting  the  rod  to  the  earth 
is  removed  and  the  charged  ball  is  also  removed  the  rod  has  on  it  a  free 
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negative  charge,  the  quantity  of  charge  being  equal  to  the  number  of 
electrons  which  came  from  the  earth  into  the  rod. 

An  Essential  Difference  between  Positive  and  Negative  Charge. — As 
before  stated,  the  electrons  from  all  substances  are  the  same;  the  elec- 
trons have  none  of  these  qualities  by  which  we  distinguish  and  classify 
matter.  It  is  possible  to  have  electrons  in  space  entirely  devoid  of  matter; 
a  negative  charge  can  exist  in  a  perfect  vacuum. 

The  question  may  be  raised — How  can  it  be  a  perfect  vacuum  if  there 
are  electrons  present?  By  a  vacuum  we  mean  a  space  in  which  there  is 
no  material  substance,  solids  which  can  be  bodily  removed,  Uquids  which 
can  be  poiu-ed  out,  or  gases  which  can  be  pumped  out.  A  glass  vessel 
which  has  been  evacuated  as  perfectly  as  modem  pumping  methods  can 
accomplish  may  nevertheless  be  filled  with  millions  of  electrons. 

From  our  conception  of  the  positive  charge,  however,  it  is  evident  that  a 
positive  charge  must  alwa3rs  be  associated  with  matter,  in  fact  the  smallest 
positive  charge  is  an  atom  of  matter  from  which  an  electron  has  been 
removed.  If  in  a  glass  bulb  supposedly  evacuated  it  can  be  shown  that 
under  some  circumstances  positive  charges  exist  the  vacuum  is  only 
partial;  to  the  same  extent  that  positive  charges  occur  in  the  supposedly 
vacuous  space,  must  matter  of  some  kind  (generally  gas)  be  present. 

The  Electric  Current. — The  electric  current  is  more  familiar  to  every- 
one than  the  electric  chai^.  The  ciu'rent  manifests  itself  in  various 
ways,  by  generating  heat  and  light,  by  producing  mechanical  forces  such 
as  those  required  to  ring  a  doorbell  or  pull  a  subway  train,  by  producing 
chemical  changes  such  as  occur  in  the  production  of  aluminum,  or  electro- 
plating, by  producing  death  if  it  flows  through  a  living  organism  with 
sufficient  intensity,  etc. 

Older  conceptions  of  the  electric  current  made  it  a  peculiar  fluid  of 
some  kind,  others  made  it  consist  of  two  fluids  with  different  properties. 
From  the  electron  standpoint  the  conception  of  the  electric  current  is 
easy  to  comprehend  and  enables  one  to  give  a  fairly  logical  explanation 
of  the  various  actions  of  the  current. 

Nature  of  the  Electric  Current.  An  Electron  in  Motion  Constitvies 
an  Electric  Current, — The  amount  of  electricity  on  one  electron  is  so  small 
that  the  current  produced  by  one  electron  in  motion  would  not  be  detect- 
able by  the  finest  current-measuring  instrument,  even  the  most  sensitive. 
To  produce  currents  of  the  magnitude  occurring  in  every-day  experi- 
ence requires  the  motion  of  electrons  measured  in  billions  of  billions  per 
second. 

An  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  requires  a  current  of  about  one  ampere; 
such  a  ciurent  requires  that  about  10^®  electrons  flow  past  any  point  in 
the  circuit  each  second.  This  large  number  per  second  might  be  brought 
about  by  a  comparatively  few  electrons  moving  rapidly  or  by  a  great 
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many  moving  more  slowly.  Coatrary  to  what  one  would  naturally  think 
the  progressive  movement  of  the  electrons  is  very  slow.  To  produoe 
a  current  of  one  ampere  in  a  copper  wire  one  millimeter  in  diameter  re- 
quires that  the  average  velocity  of  the  electrons  be  only  .01  cm.  per 
second. 

Although  the  progressive  motion  of  the  electrons  is  very  slow,  as 
indicated  above,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  actual  velodty  of  the 
electrons  is  small.  If  we  assume  the  '' equi-partition  of  enei^"  idea 
of  thermo-dynamics  and  thus  calculate  the  average  velocity  of  the  electrons 
in  a  copper  wire,  at  ordinary  temperature,  we  obtain  a  result  of  about 
6X10^  cm.  per  second.  That  is,  even  when  no  current  is  flowing  in  the 
wire  the  electrons  have  a  haphazard  motion,  due  to  the  thermal  agita- 
tion of  the  atoms  (or  molecules),  which  give  them,  on  the  average,  a  velocity 
of  about  35  miles  per  second. 

Now  when  ciurent  flows  the  required  progressive  velocity  of  the 
electrons  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  centimeter  per  second;  with  a  current 
so  large  that  the  copper  wire  is  heated  to  the  melting-point  the  velocity 
of  drift  of  the  electrons  is  less  than  1  cm.  per  second. .  Thus  an  accurate 
concept  of  the  electric  current  in  a  conductor  shows  it  to  be  an  inappreciable 
"  drift  "  of  the  electrons  which  have,  due  to  temperature  effects,  hetero- 
geneous velocities  millions  of  times  as  great  as  the  velocity  of  drift. 

The  reason  for  the  slow  progressive  motion  of  the  electrons  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  tremendous  number  of  collisions  they  have  with  the  molecules  of 
the  substance.  A  given  electron,  acted  upon  by  the  potential  gradient 
in  the  wire  carrjring  current,  accelerates  very  rapidly  and  would  acquire 
tremendous  velocities  if  it  did  not  continually  collide  with  the  more  massive 
molecules;  the  mean  free  path  of  the  free  electrons  in  a  copper  wire  is 
so  small  that,  between  successive  collisions,  the  electron  falls  through  a 
very  small  potential  difference  and  hence  gains  a  velocity  (along  the  con- 
ductor) due  to  the  current,  which  is  extremely  small. 

Suppose  that  we  wanted  to  measure  the  rate  of  flow  of  people  past  a 
given  point  in  a  large  city;  the  unit  of  flow  might  be  100,000  persons  per 
hour.  At  any  time  there  will  be  people  going  in  all  directions,  some 
uptown,  some  downtown,  and  some  crosstown.  In  the  morning  a  million 
people  pass  a  certain  point  where  the  flow  is  to  be  ascertained.  If  200,000 
move  in  the  uptown  direction  and  800,000  move  downtown,  the  net  flow 
is  600,000  people.  If  this  niunber  of  people  pass  in  one  hour  the  flow  is 
6  units  downtown.  At  noon  time  again  a  million  people  pass  the  same 
place  let  us  suppose;  400,000  move  uptown  400,000  move  do¥nitown  and 
150,000  move  crosstown  west  and  50,000  move  crossti)wn  east.  The  net 
flow  is  now  100,000  people  west  and  if  this  number  pass  in  one  hour  the 
flow  is  one  unit  west.  Some  of  the  people  would  be  moving  rapidly  and 
others  going  more  slowly  and  some  might,  at  times,  be  standing  still. 
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The  picture  suggested  by  the  above  traffic  anal3rsis  probably  gives 
one  a  reasonable  idea  of  the  motion  of  electrons  in  a  conductor  canying 
current;  it  is  of  course  too  simple,  because  of  the  immense  number  of 
electrons  in  a  conductor  and  the  tremendous  number  of  collisions  occur- 
ring between  the  electrons.  When  a  conductor  is  canying  no  current 
the  motion  of  the  electrons  resembles  that  of  the  individuals  in  a  stationary 
crowd;  there  is  a  deal  of  agitation  among  the  electrons,  but  they,  on 
the  whole,  show  no  progress  along  the  conductor. 

Kectromotive  Force. — Suppose  a  copper  rbd,  having  in  itself  the 
heterogeneously  moving  electrons  suggested  above,  is  connected  at  its 
two  ends  to  a  battery  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  end  A  of  the  rod  becomes 
positive  with  respect  to  end  B  and  the  electrons,  instead  of  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  same  extent,  progress  slowly  towards  A.  When 
tbqr  arrive  at  A  they  leave  the  copper  rod,  move  do¥ni  the  connecting 


Conducting  Rod B 


Direction  of  Blectioanrift 


Battery 
Fig.  10. — Electric  current  caused  by  flow  of  free  electrons. 

wire,  through  the  battery,  through  the  other  connecting  wire,  and  so 
back  to  the  rod.  As  long  as  the  circuit  remains  closed  as  shown  the  elec- 
trons will  continue  to  move  aroimd  the  circuit,  bounding  backward, 
forward,  and  across  the  conductor,  but  on  the  whole  progressing  grad- 
ually around  the  circuit;  this  progression  of  the  electrons  constitutes  the 
electric  current.  The  cause  of  the  flow  is  the  battery;  it  holds  one  end 
of  the  rod  positive  with  respect  to  the  other  and  so  maintains  the  flow 
of  electrons.  The  maintenance  of  this  difference  of  electric  pressure  (or 
difference  of  potential)  across  the  rod  is  due  to  chemical  changes  going 
on  inside  the  battery. 

A  piece  of  apparatus  which  has  the  ability  to  maintain  one  of  its  ter- 
minals at  a  higher  potential  than  the  other,  even  though  current  is  allowed 
to  flow  through  it,  is  said  to  develop  an  electromotive  force.  As  sources 
of  electromotive  force  for  the  production  of  currents  on  a  commercial 
scale  we  have  only  the  ordinary  battery  and  the  electric  generator.  The 
battery  depends  upon  chemical  action  for  maintaining  its  difference  of 
potential  and  the  generator  depends  upon  the  conductors  of  its  armature 
being  driven  through  the  magnetic  fleld  produced  by  its  field  poles. 
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Electromotive  Force  and  Difference  of  Potential. — It  is  well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  electromotive  force  and  difference  of  potential.  Thus 
two  brass  balls,  one  charged  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  have  a 
difference  of  potential  between  them  and  they  will,  if  connected  by  a  wire, 
cause  a  momentaiy  flow  of  current  through  the  connecting  wire;  when 
sufficient  electrons  have  passed  from  the  negatively  charged  ball  to  neu- 
tralize the  positive  charge  on  the  other  the  current  will  cease.  There 
is  no  action  taking  place  which  tends  to  maintain  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  two  balls;  such  a  combination  does  not  generate  an  electro- 
motive force  (hereafter  abbreviated  e.m.f.). 

In  the  case  of  the  battery  or  generator,  however,  when  the  two  ter- 
minals are  connected  by  a  wire  a  current  flows  and  continues  to  flow  until 
the  battery  is  worn  out  or  the  generator  is  stopped;  such  devices  develop 
or  generate  an  e.m.f.    These  ideas  are  depicted  in  Fig.  11. 


OnrrvBt  Majptolm 


Fio.  11. — ^Ulustrating  difference  between  electromotive  force  and  potential  difference. 


of  Flow  of  Current. — It  has  been  accepted  as  convention 
that  in  a  wire  connecting  the  poles  of  a  battery  the  current  flow  is  from 
the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  negative.  But  by  reference  to  Fig. 
10  it  is  evident  that  in  the  connecting  wire  the  electrons  flow  from  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  positive.  Hence  it  must  be  remembered 
that  although  we.  shall  talk  of  the  current  flowing  from  the  positive  terminal 
to  the  negative  terminal  of  a  battery  or  generator  the  electrons  (which 
really  are  the  current)  are  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  dealing 
with  currents  through  vacua  the  motion  of  the  electrons  themselves  is 
generally  had  in  mind  and  we  often  say  that  the  electron  current  flows 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive  terminal  of  the  vacuum  tube.  Although 
this  sounds  anomalous  it  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts. 

Conductors  and  Insulators. — Roughly  speaking  a  conductor  is  a  body 
which  readily  permits  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  and  an  insulator 
is  a  body  which  offers  a  very  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current. 
There  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  conductors  and  insulators,  how- 
ever; a  material  which  for  some  cases  wotild  be  regarded  as  an  insulator 
would,  in  other  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  a  conductor.  Also  a  sub- 
stance which  is  a  good  insulator  at  low  temperatiu-es  may  be  a  fair  con- 
ductor at  high  temperatures. 

Glass  is  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  change  of  character  with 
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change  of  temperature;  at  ordinary  temperature  it  ranks  high  with  the 
very  best  insulators,  but  if  it  is  heated  in  some  way  to  a  red  heat  it  becomes 
a  fair  conductor  and  will  permit  the  passage  of  enough  current  to  melt 
itself. 

Difference  between  Conductors  and  Insulators  from  the  Electron 
Viewpoint. — ^When  a  conductor  is  carrying  an  electric  current  the  elec- 
trons throughout  the  substance  of  the  conductor  are  moving  gradually 
along  through  the  substance  of  the  conductor.  Now  in  a  solid  body, 
such  as  a  metallic  conductor,  the  atoms  or  molecules  comprising  the  sub- 
stance are  practically  fixed  in  position.  They  are  not  actually  stationary 
in  space  at  ordinary  temperature  of  course;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  atoms 
have  an  irregular  to-and-fro  motion  similar  to  that  of  the  electron.  But 
there  cannot  be  a  progressive  motion  of  the  atoms  as  there  may  be  of  the  eUo 
irons.  The  reason  for  this  is  more  or  less  evident.  Suppose  a  copper  wire 
is  fastened  to  the  terminals  of  a  battery  and  that  current  is  flowing  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  10.  The  electrons  move  all  the  way  around  the  circuit 
through  the  wire,  connections,  solution  in  the  battery,  etc. 

As  the  atoms  of  copper  are  charged  positively  after  an  electron  has 
left  them  it  might  seem  that  as  the  electrons  move  from  B  to  A  through 
the  wire  the  atoms  would  move  from  A  to  B,  then  into  and  through  the 
battery  and  so  back  to  the  wire.  But  the  atoms  are  the  real  substance 
of  the  wire,  and  hence  if  the  atoms  should  progress  one  way  or  the  other 
it  would  result  in  the  copper  itself  being  carried  from  one  end  of  the  wire 
to  the  other  and  then  through  the  battery.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not 
possible  in  solid  bodies  li)^e  metals,  it  would  result  in  the  mixing  of  metals 
wherever  a  current  left  one  metal  and  went  into  another. 

In  chemical  solutions,  e.g.,  copper  sulphate  in  water,  the  salt  mole- 
cule breaks  up  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  has  one  electron  more  than 
its  proper  nxmiber,  the  other  part  lacking  one  electron.  The  two  parts 
of  the  molecule  are  called  ions;  the  metallic  ion  (in  above  case,  copper) 
lacks  one  electron  and  so  is  charged  positively.  If  now  a  current  is  passed 
through  such  a  solution  the  metallic  ion  does  move  through  the  solution 
and  is  carried  from  the  solution  to  one  of  the  wires  by  which  the  current 
is  lead  into  the  solution.  Here  the  copper  itself  is  transported  by  the 
current  and  we  have  the  process  of  electro-plating. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  if  the  molectiles  of  a  body 
cling  to  the  electrons  so  tightly  that  none  of  them  are  free  to  move  away 
from  the  molecule  there  can  be  no  current  in  such  a  substance.  As  long 
as  the  molecule  keeps  all  its  electrons  it  remains  electrically  neutral,  and 
so  has  no  tendency  to  move  when  in  an  electric  field.  This  is  the  essential 
difference  between  insulators  and  conductors;  in  the  one  the  electrons 
cannot  move  from  the  atom  or  molecule  and  in  the  other  the  electrons 
are  perfectly  free  to  leave  the  atom. 
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Disruptive  Strength  of  an  Insulator. — ^With  the  above  idea  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  break-down  of  an  insulator,  due  to  high  voltage,  becomes 
apparent.  For  low  voltage  the  force  tending  to  move  the  electron  is 
not  sufficient  to  break  it  loose  from  its  atom.  But  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that,  if  the  voltage  gradient  is  made  sufficiently  high,  any  atom 
can  be  forced  to  let  go  of  one  electron,  and  such  is  the  case.  Such  fine 
insulators  as  glass  and  mica  break  down  and  carry  current  when  a  great 
enough  voltage  is  employed. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Disruptive  Strength  of  an  Insulator. — 
Imagine  a  good  insulator  heated  by  some  outside  source  of  power.  The 
rise  in  temperature  increases  the  to-and-fro  motion  of  its  molecules  with 
the  result  that  the  collisions  between  the  various  molecules  become  more 
frequent  and  violent  as  the  temperature  is  raised.  As  these  collisions 
occur  the  resulting  disturbances  in  the  molecular  structure  tend  to  weaken 
the  hold  of  the  molecule  on  its  electrons.  Hence  if  an  electric  force  is 
impressed  and  maintained  as  an  insulator  is  heated  the  combination  of 
electric  force  and  weaJdng  of  the  molecular  holding  power  will  result  in 
some  electrons  leaving  their  molecules;  the' electric  force  then  urges  them 
along  through  the  substance  of  the  insulator  with  the  resiilt  that  a  small 
current  occurs.  This  would  be  interpreted  by  the  man  testing  the  insu- 
lator as  a  weakening  of  the  insulating  power  of  the  substance. 

Generally  the  partial  breakdown  of  an  insulator  as  described  above 
is  rapidly  followed  by  the  giving  away  of  the  insulator  completely;  as 
current)  even  though  small,  flows  through  the  insulator  it  generates  more 
heat  thus  still  further  decreasing  the  disruptive  strength. 

This  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  disruptive  strength  of  an  insulator 
is  very  important  to  the  radio  engineer.  A  glass  or  micacondenser,  prop- 
erly designed  to  operate  in  a  radio  circuit  at  15,000  volts  may,  by  improper 
use,  be  broken  down  when  operating  at  only  5000  volts.  Condensers 
heat  up,  when  being  used,  due  to  various  causes;  in  normal  operation 
the  condenser  is  excited  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  as  the  sending 
key  is  opened  and  closed.  In  the  intervals  when  the  key  is  open  the 
cause  of  the  heating  is  removed  and  the  condenser  has  a  chance  to  cool 
off;  this  alternate  heating  and  cooling  results  in  a  certain  mean  temper** 
ature  at  which  temperature  the  condenser  has  sufficient  disruptive  strength 
to  withstand  the  voltage  employed. 

If  now  the  normal  operating  voltage  is  put  on  the  condenser  and 
maintained  continuously,  the  heating  action  is  much  greater  than  when 
the  voltage  is  appUed  intermittently  (normal  operation)  and  in  a  short 
time  the  dielectric  is  likely  to  puncture.  Condensers  which  are  designed 
for  operation  at  a  certain  voltage  with  spark  telegraphy  (intermittent 
excitation)  will  nearly  always  fail  if  operated  at  the  same  voltage  for 
undamped  wave  signaling  (continuous  excitation). 
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Resistance. — In  a  conductor  where  the  electrons  are  free  to  leave  the 
atom  their  progressive  motion  is  hindered  by  collisions  with  the  atoms 
of  the  subsliance.  This  hindrance  to  their  free  progress  constitutes  the 
electrical  resistance  of  the  conductor.  It  differs,  as  might  well  be  expected, 
in  different  metals,  and  it  varies  with  the  temperatw^.  As  the  temper- 
atiu^  of  a  metal  increases  the  agitation  of  its  atoms  or  molecules  increases 
and  this  results  in  more  hindrance  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
electrons  because  of  the  more  frequent  collisions  between  the  electrons 
and  the  atoms. 

The  increase  in  number  of  collisions  between  the  electrons  and  atoms 
with  increase  in  the  flow  of  electrons-  (more  current)  gives  the  atoms 
themselves  an  increased  agitation,  which  really  means  a  higher  temper- 
ature; this  accounts  for  the  well-known  fact  that  when  a  conductor 
carries  current  it  always  heats  to  some  extent  and  heats  more  with  large 
than  with  small  currents. 

Continuous  Current  and  Alternating  Current. — If  the  electrons  in  a 
conductor  continually  progress  in  the  same  direction  the  flow  is  called 
a  coniintums  current,  or  direct  current.  Such  is  the  current  suppUed  by 
an  ordinary  battery. 

If  the  battery  is  connected  to  the  conductor  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  reversed  direction,  by  some  sort  of  a  coromutator.  Fig. 
12,  the- progressive  motion  of  the  electrons  will  reverse  with  every  reversal 

of  the  battery  connection.  If  this  reversal  of  flow 
takes  place  at  regular,  short,  periods  of  time  the 
alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  electrons  constitute 
an  dUemating  current.  In  ordinary  power  circuits 
supplied  with  alternating  current  this  reversal  takes 
place  about  60  times  per  second;  the  alternating 
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Fig.  12. — ^A  battery  in 
combination  with  a 
rotating  commuta- 
tor may  produce  an 
alternating  current. 


Fig.  13. — ^The  lamp  will  bum  even  though  there  is  a  perfect 
insulator  in  series  with  the  circuit. 


currents  used  in  radio  circuits  reverse  much  more  rapidly,  perhaps  a 
miUion  times  per  second. 

Possibility  of  Alternating  Current  Flowing  in  a  Circuit  in  Series  with 
which  there  is  a  Perfect  Insulator. — Suppose  a  circuit  connected  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  13;  J3  is  a  source  of  alternating  e.m.f.  and  A  consists  of  two 
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metal  plates  separated  by  paraffined  paper  or  mica.  The  disruptive 
strength  of  the  insulator  is  such  that  for  any  voltage  that  B  can  give  the 
insulation  is  perfect.  A  small  incandescent  lamp  is  inserted  in  the  cir- 
cuit to  detect  the  current  which  may  be  flowing.  The  lamp  will  bum 
as  soon  as  machine  B  is  excited.  Now  if  the  lamp  and  condenser  (the 
combination  of  two  conducting  plates  and  separating  insulator)  is  con- 
nected to  a  battery  which  gives  about  the  same  voltage  as  machine  B 
gives,  the  lamp  will  not  bum,  showing  that  there  is  no  current  in  the 
circuit.  Hence  this  circuit  which  is  open  for  continuous  current  (i.e.| 
it  will  not  pass  current)  does  permit  the  flow  of  altemating  current. 

The  altemating  current  is  possible  because  of  the  number  of  electrons 
required  to  charge  the  condenser.  As  the  voltage  of  the  alternator  reverses 
in  direction  the  condenser  ch^urges  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
other;  this  altemating  charge  and  discharge  requires  the  altemating  flow 
of  electrons  throughout  the  whole  circuit. 

A  simple  analogy  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Suppose  a  cylindrical  chamber 
A,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  thin  rubber  diaphragm  B,  connected  to  a 
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Fig.  14. — ^Hydzaulic  analog^e  of  an  altemating  current  circuit  containing  a  condenser. 


reciprocating  action,  valveless,  pump  C.  As  the  pump  works  back  and 
forth,  water  will  circulate  back  and  forth  in  the  connecting  pipes,  con- 
tituting  an  altemating  current  flow  of  water.  The  diaphragm  B  will 
bend  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other  as  the  water  reverses 
its  flow. 

Now  suppose  that  a  centrifugal  action  pump  be  substituted  for  the 
reciprocating  pump  (Fig.  15).  This  type  of  pmnp  tends  to  force  water 
always  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  pump  is  so  connected  as  to  force 
water  into  the  bottom  of  A  and  suck  it  out  of  the  top  of  A,  the  flow  of 
water  will  last  long  enough  to  stretch  the  diaphragm  into  some  such 
position  as  B',  and  then  the  flow  will  cease.  At  this  position  of  the  dia- 
phragm the  backward  pressure  of  the  stretched  mbber  will  be  just  great 
enough  to  balance  the  pressure  generated  by  the  pimip.  In  this  water 
system  the  water  would  flow  while  the  diaphragm  was  being  displaced 
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from  its  normal  central  position  to  position  B'j  and  then  the  flow  would 
cease  because  the  pump  would  not  be  able  to  further  displace  the  dia- 
phragm. * 

The  water  sjrstem  corresponds  very  doeely  to  the  electrical  circuit 
having  a  condenser  in  series  with  it  and  excited  by  a  continuous  e.m.f.; 
in  nuch  a  circuit  the  current  flows  long  enough  to  chai^  the  condenser 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  back  pressure  (pressure  tending  to  discha^ 
the  condenser)  is  just  equal  to  the  impressed  e.m.f .  and  then  the  current 
ceases.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  the  pressure  is  alternat- 
ing there  will  be  a  flow  in  the  system  all  the  time,  the  current  being  an 
alternating  one. 

In  electric  circuits,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  send  an  alternating 
current  through  a  circuit  in  which  continuous  current  cannot  flow.    Such 
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Fio.  15. — ^Hydraulic  analogue  of  a  direct  current  c;ircuit  containing  a  condenser. 

use  of  a  condenser  occurs  frequently  in  radio;  the  condenser  so  used  is 
called  a  stopping  or  ''  blocking  "  condenser. 

The  Electric  Generator. — Except  for  very  small  sets  and  emergency 
outfits  the  power  for  a  radio  set  is  obtained  from  a  generator  of  either 
the  continuous  or  alternating-current  type.  The  continuous-current  gen- 
erator is  equipped  with  a  commutator  and  supplies  a  continuous  e.m.f.; 
that  is,  the  e.m.f.  impressed  on  the  connected  circuit  is  always  in  the 
same  direction  and  practically  constant  in  value.  There  are  slight  pul- 
sations in  the  value  of  the  voltage,  perhaps  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  at 
the  frequency  of  commutation;  this  frequency  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1000  cycles  per  second.  Although  these  pulsations  are  so  small,  they 
have  a  deal  of  importance  in  certain  radio  sets  using  vacuiun  tubes  for 
the  generation  of  high-frequency  currents. 

The  alternating-current  generator  (or  simply  aUernaior)  has  no  com- 
mutator, but  generally  has  slip  rings  on  which  its  brushes  make  contact. 
The  e.m.f .  furnished  by  such  a  machine  alternates  in  direction  many  times 
per  second;  for  radio  use  the  generators  ordinarily  employed  give  several 
hundred  complete  reversals  of  voltage  per  second. 
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The  number  of  complete  reversals  per  second  is  called  the  frequency  of 
the  generator;  thus  a  500-cycle  generator  is  one  giving  500  complete 
reversals  of  e.m.f .  per  second. 

Wave  Shape  and  Effective  Values. — ^The  form  of  voltage  wave  gen- 
erated  by  a  well-designed  alternator  is  such  that  it  can  be  closely  repre- 
sented by  a  sine  curve  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  Expressed  in  the  form  of 
an  equation, 

e^EmWi  ia  i (1) 

where 

e^the  value  of  voltage  at  any  instant  of  time; 
£m=the  maximuiti  value  of  the  voltage  generated; 
0)  =  2t/,  /  being  the  frequency  of  the  voltage. 

The  same  units  are  used  for  measuring  alternating  voltage  and  cur- 
rent as  are  used  for  continuous  voltage  and  current.    But  as  the  voltage 


W-One  alternation  -^ 


«sEM8ln2vfl 


Form  of  alternating  cmf. 
FiQ.  16. — Sine  wave  of  ejni. 

and  current  of  an  alternating  current  circuit  are  continually  changing 
in  value  and  reversing  in  direction,  some  value  intermediate  to  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  value  must  be  chosen  as  the  imit.  It  is  shown  in 
aQ  elementary  texts  on  alternating  currents  that  when  the  current  flows 
according  to  the  law  of  a  sine  curve  the  aUemating  current  will  produce 
heat  at  the  same  rate  as  one  ampere  continuous  current  if  the  maximum 
value  of  the  alternating  current  is  1.41  amperes. 

To  gtet  the  value  of  that  continuous  ciurent  which  will  give  the  same 
heating  effect  as  a  certain  alternating  current,  therefore,  we  take  .707 
of  the  maximum  value  of  the  alternating  current.  That  value  of  con- 
tinuous current  which  will  produce  the  same  heating  effect  as  the  alter- 
nating current  in  question  is  called  the  effective  value  of  the  alternating 
current.    It  is  approximately  .7  of  the  maximum  value. 

In  the  same  way  the  effective  value  of  an  alternating  e.m.f.  (sine 
wave  shape  assumed)  is  .707  of  its  maximum  value.    Thus,  if  a  sine  wave 
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of  voltage  has  a  maximum  value  of  141  volts  its  effective  value  (or  equiva- 
lent continuous  voltage  as  far  as  producing  heating  is  concerned)  is  100 
volts. 

Magnetic  Field.— The  action  of  the  nu^net  is  familiar  to  everyone. 
If  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magnet  a  force  of  attrac- 
tion is  set  up  between  the  two  and  the  piece  of  iron  will,  if  free  to  move, 
be  drawn  to  the  magnet. 

All  the  region  surrounding  a  magnet,  in  which  the  magnet  is  able  to 
exert  a  force  on  pieces  of  nu^netic  material,  is  said  to  be  filled  with  the 
field  of  the  magnet.  Thus  the  nu^netic  field  is  exactly  analogous  to  the 
electric  field  surrounding  an  electrically  charged  body. 

The  magnetic  field  is  represented  by  lines  in  just  the  same  way  as 
the  electric  field;  the  direction  of  the  lines  indicates  the  way  in  which 
the  north  pole  of  a  compass  would  be  urged  if  placed  at  that  point  of 
the  field,  and  the  proximity  of  the  lines  to  each  olher  serves  to  show  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  at  various  points  of  the  field. 

Magnetic  Field  Set  Up  by  an  Electric  Current. — ^The  field  of  the  per- 
manent steel  magnet  is  interesting  historically,  but  it  plays  very  little 
part  in  the  electrical  engineering  of  to-day.  When  an  electric  current 
flows  through  a  conductor  a  magnetic  field  is  set  up  around  that  con- 
ductor; such  a  field  is  frequently  called  an  electrcMnagnetic  field.  The 
magnetic  fields  used  in  modem  apparatus  are  practically  all  of  this  type. 

The  strength  of  a  magnetic  field  set  up  by  an  electric  current  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  current,  in  general  being  directly  proportional 
to  the  current  strength.  The  direct  proportionality  holds  good  for  mag- 
netic fields  without  iron;  use  of  iron  in  the  magnetic  circuit  makes  the 
relation  between  current  and  strength  of  field  a  complex  one. 

Ampere-Turns. — ^When  the  magnetic  field  is  produced  by  a  coil  of 
several  turns  its  intensity  is  much  greater  than  if  only  one  turn  were 
used.  The  magnetizing  effect  of  a  current  depends  not  only  on  the  strength 
of  current,  but  also  on  the  number  of  turns  through  which  the  current 
flows.  In  fact  the  magnetizing  effect  of  a  coil  is  proportional  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  current  strength  and  the  nmnber  of  turns  in  the  coil;  this 
product  is  called  the  ampere-lums  of  the  coil.  If  a  coil  consists  of  one 
turn  and  is  carrying  a  current  of  one  ampere  it  has  one  ampere-turn;  a 

m 

coil  of  twenty  turns  carrying  2.7  amperes  has  fifty-four  ampere-turns. 
Direction  of  the  Magnetic  Field  Produced  by  a  Current. — The  direc- 
tion of  magnetic  field  around  a  conductor  carr3nng  a  current  may  be 
easily  determined  by  the  application  of  the  following  rule.  Imagine  the 
conductor  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  fingers  around  the  conductor,  with 
the  extended  thiunb  pointing  along  the  conductor  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  ciurent  is  flowing;  the  fingers  then  point  in  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic field.    This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  17;  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
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this  rule  assumes  the  oommonly  accepted  direction  of  flow  of  current;  in 
Fig.  17  the  electrons  are  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  marked 
current. 

As  follows  at  once  from  the  rule  given  above  the  direction  of  mag- 
netic field  reverses  when  the  current  reverses.  If  an  alternating  current 
is  passed  through  a  wire  or  coil  the  magnetic  field  produced  will  ako  be 
an  alternating  one,  having  the  same  frequency  as  the  current,  and  revera- 
ing  simyUaneoualy  with  the  current} 


FiQ.  17. — Direction  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  a  current. 

Iron  in  the  Magnetic  Field. — In  most  electrical  apparatus  depending 
on  the  magnetic  field  for  its  operation  the  field  is  produced  by  currents 
flowing  in  coils.  But  the  coils  are  usually  fitted  with  iron  cores  so  that 
the  magnetic  circuit  consists  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  air.  The  reason 
for  the  use  of  iron  in  magnetic  fields  of  electrical  devices  lies  in  its  high 
permeability,  i.e.,  the  relatively  high  flux  density  produced  by  a  given 
coil  in  iron  compared  to  what  it  would  produce  if  only  air  were  used  in 
the  magnetic  circuit. 

The  magnetic  permeability  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  of  the  flux  den- 
sity produced  in  this  substance  by  a  certain  magnetomotive  force  (mag- 
netizing force)  compared  to  the  flux  density  the  same  magnetomotive 
force  would  produce  in  air. 

For  most  substances  the  permeability  has  a  value  of  irnity;  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  iron  are  the  notable  exceptions.  Of  these  three  iron  is  by 
all  means  the  most  important,  not  alone  because  of  its  comparative  cheap- 
ness (and  hence  utility  for  electrical  apparatus),  but  because  of  the  high 
value  of  the  permeability.  For  good  magnetic  iron  it  may  be  as  high  as 
several  thousand;  that  is,  if  a  given  coil  produces  500  lines  of  flux  with 
a  magnetic  p)ath  of  air  it  will  produce  perhaps  a  million  lines  of  flux  if 
iron  is  used  for  the  whole  magnetic  circuit. 

^  Tliis  statement  is  strictly  accurate  only  for  the  niagpietic  field  in  the  immediate 
nd^borhood  of  the  conductor;  for  more  distant  points  the  magnetic  field  reverses 
somewhat  later  than  the  current.    This  idea  is  taken  up  more  in  detail  on  p.  700. 
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When  the  magnetic  circuit  of  a  device  is  made  up  partly  of  air  and 
partly  of  iron,  the  flux  produced  by  a  given  coil  is  intermediate  to  that 
which  would  be  produced  in  a  complete  iron  path,  and  that  which  would 
be  produced  in  a  complete  air  path.  The  shorter  the  part  of  the  path 
through  air  compared  to  that  through  iron  the  higher  will  be  the  flux 
induced.  The  permeability  of  iron  varies  greatly  with  the  treatment  it 
received  during  manufacture;  also  for  a  given  specimen  it  varies  greatly 
with  the  magnetizing  force  used.  This  point  will  be  taken  up  in  more 
detail  in  the  next  chapter,  under  the  head  of  self  induction  and  its  vari- 
ations. 

Units  of  Cuirenti  E.M  J".,  Resistance,  etc. — ^The  unit  of  current  is  the 
ampere;  it  is  that  flow  of  electrons  which  will  deposit  1.118  milli- 
grams of  silver  per  second  from  a  silver  nitrate  solution  in  a  standard 
voltameter. 

The  unit  of  e.m.f.  is  the  volt;  it  is  generally  defined  in  terms  of  the 
voltage  of  a  standard  Weston  cell,  which  gives  an  e.m.f.  of  1.0183  volts. 
The  volt  is  therefore  defined  as  1.0000/1.0183  of  the  voltage  generated 
by  a  standard  Weston  cell. 

The  unit  of  resistance  is  the  ohm;  it  is  really  defined  already  *  when 
the  ampere  and  the  volt  have  been  defined  because  the  three  units  are 
directly  connected  by  Ohm's  law.  However,  it  is  also  defined  as  the 
resistance  of  a  column  of  pure  merciuy  weighing  14.4521  grams  at  0° 
Centigrade  and  having  a  height  of  106.3  cm.,  the  cross-section  being 
imiform. 

The  unit  of  quantity  is  the  coulomb;  it  is  the  quantity  of  electricity 
transported  by  a  current  of  one  ampere  flowing  for  one  second.  Another 
way  of  defining  it  is  in  terms  of  electrons;  it  is  the  amount  of  electricity 
contained  on  6.38X10^®  electrons. 

The  unit  of  work  is  the  joule;  it  is  the  amount  of  energy  required  to 
transport  one  coulomb  of  electricity  through  an  opposing  potential  dif- 
ference of  one  volt.  It  is  also  the  amount  of  work  done  in  one  second 
by  a  current  of  one  ampere  flowing  against  a  pressure  of  one  volt. 

The  unit  of  power  is  the  watt;  it  is  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done 
by  a  current  of  one  ampere  flowing  against  a  pressure  of  one  volt.  It 
is  therefore  a  rate  of  work  equal  to  one  joule  per  second. 

Resistance  of  a  Conductor. — The  resistance  of  a  circuit  depends  first 
of  all  on  the  kind  of  material  used  in  making  up  the  circuit;  it  depends 
upon  the  length  of  conductor  used  in  making  the  circuit  and  upon  the 
cross-sectional  area  of  the  conductor.  This  relation  may  be  expressed 
by  the  equation, 

R  =  pl/a, (2) 

^  The  ohm  and  the  ampere  are  really  the  two  fundamental  units  of  the  practical 
system.    See  American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers,  p.  1773. 
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where  p=the  spedfic  resistance  of  the  material  used; 
Z=the  length  of  the  conductor; 
a=the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  conductor. 

When  the  length  of  the  conductor  is  one  cm.  and  the  area  is  one  sq. 
cm.  the  value  of  /2  is  the  specific  resistance  per  cm.^,  and  when  the  con- 
ductor has  a  length  of  one  foot  and  an  area  of  one  circular  mil  the  value 
d  R  is  the  specific  resistance  per  mil-foot.  In  engineering  the  latter 
specification  is  more  frequently  used. 

The  specific  resistance  of  some  of  the  more  common  conductors  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  table: 

SPECIFIC  RESISTANCE  OF  COMMON  METALS,  ALLOYS,  AND  SOLUTIONS 


Sabstanee. 


Advance 

Alnminum 

Brass 

Calido 

Carbon 

Constantan. . 

Copper 

Copper 

German  Silver 
la  la  soft .... 

Iron 

Iron 

Manganin. . . . 

Nickel 

Silver 

Tungsten. .  .  . 

HjSO*. 


Composition. 


KOH. 

Ha,. 

HNO, 
Naa. 


Copper-nickel 

Pure 
66Cu+34Zn 
Ni+Cr+Fe 
Lamp  filament 
60Cu+40Ni 
Standard 
Electrolytic 
18Ni+Cu+Zn 
Cu+Ni 
Pure 
Hard  steel 

Cu+Mn+Ni 

Electrolytic 

Electrolytic 

Hard 


MicrohmB  per  Cm*, 
at  O^'^C. 


Per  Cent  Solution. 


5 
10 
20 
30 
50 
70 
20 
20 
20 
2 
5 
10 
20 


48.8 
2.62 
6.29 
100. 
4000. 

49. 
1.589 
1.56 

33.1 

47.1 
8.85 

45. 

40. 

70. 
6.93 
1.47 
5.42 


{■ 


Temperature  Coefficient 
Referred  to  O^  C. 


1 


Ohms  per  Cm.* 


4.80 
2.55 
1.53 
1.35 
1.85 
4.68 
2.01 
1.31 
1.41 

37. 

14.9 
8.2 
5.1 


.000018 

.00423 

.00158 

.00034 

.0003 

.00000 

.00427 

.00428 

.00031 

.00000 

.00625 

.00161 

.00001 

.00004 

.00618 

.00400 

.0051 


-.012 

.013 

.014 

.016 

.019 

.026 

-.020 

-.015 

-.014 

-.023 

.022 

.021 

.022 


Practicany  all  solutions  have  a  minimum  resistance  with  a  density  of  solution  between 
20  and  30  per  cent. 
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The  resistance  of  a  metal  varies  with  the  temperature,  in  general  being 
directly  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature.  This  relation  is 
approximately  expressed  for  all  pure  metals  by  the  equation, 

Rt^Ro{l+at), (3) 

where 

I2i=the  resistance  at  t  degrees  Centigrade; 
l2o— the  resistance  at  0  degrees  Centigrade; 
t=the  temperature  at  which  the  resistance  is  desired; 
as  the  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance. 

The  value  of  a  is  very  nearly  .004  for  all  piire  metals,  for  copper  it 
has  been  decided  to  take  a  as  .00427,  at  0°  C. 

A  statement  which  gives  the  above  rule  in  words  is  as  follows — ^the 
resistance  of  a  pure  metal  increases  approximately  1  per  cent  for  each  2.5"^ 
rise  in  temperatiu^  above  0®  C. 

The  resistance  of  a  field  coil  of  a  generator  which  has  a  resistance 
of  25  ohms  at  ordinary  temperature  might  have  a  resistance  of  30  ohms 
after  the  machine  had  been  operating  a  few  hours;  the  rise  would  be  due 
to  the  heating  of  the  coil.  A  tungsten  lamp  has  a  resistance  when  hot 
about  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  resistance  it  has  at  ro<Mn  temperature. 

In  certain  materials  the  resistance  may  show,  considerable  departure 
from  the  rule  given  above,  thus  in  carbon  an  increase  in  temperature 
brings  about  a  decrease  in  resistance.  In  a  certain  alloy  of  nickel  and 
copper  there  is  practically  no  change  in  resistance  with  ordinary  temper- 
ature changes. 

There  are  very  strange  resistance  changes  in  certain  substances,  e.g., 
a  large  change  in  resistance  takes  place  in  selenium,  according  to  the  amount 
of  illimiination  it  receives;  bismuth  shows  a  large  change  in  resistance, 
as  it  is  introduced  into  a  magnetic  field  and  is  sometimes  used  to  measure 
the  strength  of  magnetic  field  by  the  determination  of  its  resistance. 

The  resistance  of  a  salt  or  acid  solution  such  as  we  have  in  primary 
or  secondary  batteries  depends  among  other  things  upon  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  This  variation  does  not  follow  a  simple  law;  there  is 
a  certain  strength  of  solution  which  gives  minimmn  resistance.  For  sul- 
phuric acid  solution  such  as  is  used  in  lead  storage  batteries  the  mixture 
which  gives  minimum  resistance  is  made  up  with  30  per  cent  (by  weight) 
acid. 

The  effect  of  temperature  of  the  resistance  of  electrolytes  is  to  give 
a  decrease  of  resistance  with  an  increase  of  temperature.  The  resistance 
decrease  is  about  2  per  cent  per  degree  Centigrade. 

In  case  a  circuit  is  carrying  an  alternating  current  the  resistance  may 
show  allWrts  of  variations;  it  may  be  changed  by  bringing  a  piece  of  iron, 
or  another  circuit,  into  its  magnetic  field,  by  varying  the  frequency  or 
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strength  of  current.  These  changes  of  resistance  m  so  far  as  they  have 
importance  in  radio  work  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

Induced  Electromotive  Force. — When  current  passes  through  a  coil 
of  wire  it  sets  up  a  magnetic  field  in  the  coil  and  the  strength  of  this  field 
varies  as  the  current  varies.  Now  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  electric 
circuit  that  when  the  strength  of  magnetic  field  through  a  coil  is  varied 
an  e.m./.  is  induced  in  the  coil;  this  law,  which  was  discovered  by  Faraday, 
is  called  the  law  of  induced  e.m.f .  The  appUcation  of  this  law  underUes 
the  design  and  operation  of  nearly  all  electrical  miachinery  and  circuits. 

Magnitude  of  Induced  E.M.F. — The  magnitude  of  the  induced  voltage 
depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  magnetic  field  is  changing  and 
upon  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil,  it  being  directly  proportional  to 
each  of  these  factors.     It  is  written 


^        ^^  dV 


(4) 


in  which 


/ 


e=the  voltage  induced  at  any  instant  of  time; 
iV=the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil; 
<^=the  flux  through  the  coil. 

The  minus  sign  is  necessary  because  of  the  relation  between  the  direction 
of  the  induced  e.m.f.  and  the  change  in  magnetic  field,  i.e.,  increase  or 
decrease. 

Direction  of  Induced  E.M.F. — ^The  change  of  flux  is  of  course  produced 
by  a  change  of  current;  if  the  flux  is  decreasing  it  must  be  that  the  cur- 
rent in  the  coil  is  decreasing.  The  direction  of  the  induced  e.m,f.  is  always 
such  as  to  prevent  the  change  of  current  which  is  producing  the  induced 
voUage.  Hence  when  the  current  (or 
flux)  is  decreasing,  the  direction  of 
the  induced  e.m.f.  is  such  as  to  pre- 
vent the  decrease  of  current. 

Suppose  a  circuit  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18;  ii  is  the  battery,  ^  is  a 
coil,  C  is  a  switch,  across  which  is 
connected  a  resistance  D.  With  the 
switch  closed  current  will  flow  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  and  will  be  fixed 
in  magnitude  by  the  voltage   of  the 

battery  and  the  resistance  of  the  coil.  The  resistance  D  will  play  no 
part  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  current,  because  with  the  switch  closed 
this  resistance  is  cut  out  of  the  circuit,  or  short-circuited. 

A  certain  flux  0,  will  be  set  up  in  the  coil,  the  value  of  this  flux  being 
fixed  by  the  current.    If  now  the  switch  is  opened  the  current  must  change 


D 


Fio.  18. — Opening  the  switch  will  re- 
duce the  current  in  the  circuit. 
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to  some  lower  value  because  of  the  added  resistance  D.  This  lower  cur- 
rent will  produce  a  lower  flux  02.  While  the  flux  is  changing  from  ^i 
to  <l>2  an  e.m.f.  will  be  set  up  in  the  coil  B  and  the  direction  of  the  e.m.f. 
will  be  the  same  as  the  battery  e.m.f.,  i.e.,  it  will  assist  the  battery  e.m.f. 
in  tending  to  maintain  the  current  at  its  original  value. 

In  Fig.  19  the  switch  is  supposed  to  be  closed  until  time  A  and  here 
it  is  opened.  The  flux  will  decrease  from  the  value  AE  to  BF,  the  time 
taken  for  the  change  being  that  shown  on  the  diagram  between  A  and  B. 
The  decreasing  flux  generates  a  voltage  in  the  coil  shown  by  the  curved 
line  AIBf  and  this  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  battery  voltage,  hence 
the  total  voltage  acting  in  the  circuit  during  the  time  A-B  is  shown  by 
the  curved  line  GJH. 
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Fio.  19. — Curves  showing  direction  of  induced  e.mi.'s  when  current  is  increasing  and 

when  decreasing. 
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When  the  switch  is  closed  again  at  time  C  the  flux  increases  from  ^ 
to  01 ;  the  induced  voltage  is  now  in  the  opposite  direction  and  is  shown 
by  the  curved  Une  CKD;  it  results  in  a  total  circuit  voltage  less  than 
the  battery  voltage,  as  shown  by  the  curved  Une  MNO.  (The  shape 
of  the  induced  voltage  will  not  be  exactly  that  shown  by  the  Unes  of 
Fig.  19;  these  curves  are  only  approximate  indications  of  the  actual  form 
of  the  induced  voltage.  The  exact  form  will  depend  upon  the  sparking 
taking  place  at  the  switch,  etc.) 

Summarizing  the  facts  brought  out  by  Fig.  19  and  its  explanation  we 
have  the  proposition  that  when  the  current  in  an  inductive  circuit  is 
decreasing  the  induced  voltage  acts  to  increase  the  total  voltage  of  the 
circuit,  when  the  current  is  increasing  the  induced  voltage  is  in  such  a 
direction  that  the  total  voltage  acting  in  the  circuit  is  decreased. 

Illustrating  the  above  ideas  there  is  a  certain  circuit  used  in  radio 
in  which  a  continuous  voltage  of  1200  volts  is  applied  through  a  coil  to 
the  plate  of  a  vacuum  tube;  as  the  current  in  this  circuit  pulsates,  alter- 
nately increasing  and  decreasing  from  its  normal  value,  the  induced  volt- 
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age  in  the  ooil  has  a  maximum  value  of  1100  volts.  When  the  current 
is  increasing  this  induced  voltage  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  generator  furnishing  the  1200  volts,  so  that  the  total  voltage  efifect- 
ive  in  maintaining  current  through  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  only 
100  volts.  When  the  current  is  decreasing  the  induced  voltage  assists 
the  generator  voltage  and  the  total  effective  voltage  in  the  circuit  is  2300 
volts.  The  effect  of  induced  voltage  in  this  special  circuit  is  to  produce 
a  pulsating  voltage,  between  100  volts  and  2300  volts,  although  there  is 
in  the  circuit  a  generator  to  supply  the  current  which  furnishes  a  contin- 
uous voltage  of  1200  volts. 

This  voltage  set  up  in  a  coil  by  the  changing  flux  in  the  coil  (the  flux 
being  caused  by  current  in  the  coil  itself)  is  called  the  e.m/.  oj  self'^ndiuy 
Hon. 

Coefficient  of  Setf-induction. — Instead  of  expressing  the  magnitude 
of  the  induced  voltage  in  a  coil  in  the  form  given  by  Eq.  (4)  we  may  write 

*'— 4 •  •  (^> 

in  which 

i=the  current  in  the  coil; 

6= the  instantaneous  value  of  the  induced  voltage,  due  to 

the  changing  current,  i, 
L=the  coefficient  of  self-indudion, 

^  The  coef&cient  of  self-induction  of  a  coil  varies  with  the  square  ^  of 
the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil  and  inversely  as  the  reluctance  of  its  mag« 
netic  circuit. 

If  a  given  air  core  coil  has  an  L  of  two  imits  and  the  number  of  turns 
is  doubled,  the  value  of  L  is  increased  four  times  so  it  becomes  eight  units. 
If  the  magnetic  circuit  is  changed  from  air  to  iron,  the  permeability  of 
which  is  1500,  the  L  will  be  further  increased  1500  times  and  so  becomes 
12,000  units.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  iron  decreasing  the  reluctance 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  1500  times.  If  the  iron  core  does  not  completely 
close  the  magnetic  circuit,  so  that  part  of  the  magnetic  path  is  still  through 
air,  the  value  of  L  is  not  increased  to  the  e^^nt  stated  above.  For  example, 
if  the  path  through  iron  is  15  inches  and  the  air  part  of  the  path  is  .01  inch 
long,  then  the  value  of  L  is  increased  750  times,  instead  of  1500  times  as 
stated. 

The  great  increase  in  L  produced  by  the  use  of  iron  for  the  magnetic 
circuit  explains  the  almost  imiversal  use  of  iron  cores  (completely  closed 

^TUft  law  holds  90od  for  any  shape  of  coil  if  the  magnetic  circuit  is  a  closed  iron 
core,  but  for  an  airHx>re  coil  the  law  is  approximate  only;  it  is  more  nearly  true  as  the 
tuns  (tf  the  ooil  are  placed  closer  together. 
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when  possible)  in  coils  which  perfonn  their  function  owing  to  the  value 
of  their  self-induction. 

The  unit  of  self-induction  is  defined  by  Eq.  (5) ;  if  a  rate  of  current 
change  of  one  ampere  per  second  gives  an  induced  voltage  of  one  volt,  the 
coil  has  a  self-induction  of  one  unit.  This  unit  is  called  the  henry;  the 
henry  is,  however,  too  large  a  miit  for  most  of  the  coils  used  in  radio 
work,  so  that  subdivisions  of  the  henry  are  used.  The  milli-henry  is  one 
thousandth  of  a  henry  and  the  micro-henry  is  the  millionth  part  of  a 
henry.  Sometimes  a  still  smaller  unit  is  used,  the  centimeter,  which  is 
the  billionth  part  of  the  henry.  It  may  seem  str£^e  that  the  unit  of 
length  is  also  the  unit  of  self-induction,  but  such  is  the  fact;  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  dimensions  of  the  various  units  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
text.  The  coils  used  in  "  tuning  "  radio  circuits  vary  from  a  few  micro- 
henries to  several  millihenries,  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  current 
being  used. 

Energy  Stored  in  a  Magnetic  Field. — It  requires  work  to  set  up  a 
magnetic  field  just  the  same  as  it  requires  work  to  set  into  motion  a  heavy 
body.  The  greater  the  self-induction  of  a  coil  the  greater  is  the  work 
required  to  start  current  flowing  in  the  coil;  similarly  the  greater  the  mass 
of  a  body  the  greater  is  the  work  required  to  start  it  in  motion. 

The  amount  of  work  required  to  give  a  mass  m,  a  velocity  Vj  is  measured 
by  ^mv^,  as  shown  in  all  texts  on  mechanics. 

The  amount  of  work  required  to  set  up,  in  a  coil  of  self-induction  L, 
the  magnetic  field  caused  by  a  current  I  is, 

Energy,  or  work =§L72 (6) 

where  L  is  measured  in  henries  and  I  is  measured  in  amperes  and  the 
energy  is  measiu^d  in  joules. 

The  field  coil  of  a  large  generator  may  have  many  joules  of  energy 
stored  in  its  magnetic  field;  in  radio  circuits  the  amount  of  energy  in 
the  coils  of  a  transmitting  set  is  variable  because  the  current  is  variable. 
The  maximum  value  of  the  energy  in  the  coils  of  the  ordinary  transmitter 
is  about  one  joule  per  kilowatt  capacity  of  the  set. 

Mutual  Induction. — When  the  flux  through  a  coil  varies  an  e.m.f. 
is  set  up  in  it;  if  the  flux  is  produced  by  current  in  the  coil  itself  the  e.m.f. 
is  spoken  of  as  the  e.m.f.  of  self-induction,  but  if  the  flux  is  due  to  some 
other  coil,  in  proximity  to  the  one  in  which  the  voltage  is  being  induced, 
the  e.m.f.  is  spoken  of  as  the  e.m./.  of  miUual  induction.  The  voltage 
induced  in  the  second  coil  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  current  change 
in  the  first  coil  (the  one  producing  the  flux)  and  the  mutual  induction 
of  the  two  coils.     The  relation  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation 

^.--^'' (6) 
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where  62  — voltage  induced  in  the  second  coil; 
ti = current  in  the  first  coil; 
M^ihe  coefficient  of  mulual  induction  of  the  two  cotla. 

If  e  and  i  are  measured  in  volts  and  amperes  respectively,  then  M  is 
measured  in  henries,  the  same  unit  as  is  used  for  L.  For  smaller  values 
of  M  the  same  fractional  parts  of  the  henry  are  used  as  are  used  for  L. 
Af  depends  for  its  value  upon  the  number  of  turns  in  each  of  the  coils 
and  upon  their  relative  position;  as  the  number  of  turns  in  either  coil 
is  decreased  the  value  of  Af  is  correspondingly  decreased  and  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  coils  is  increased  the  value  of  Af  is  again  decreased. 
M  may  also  be  decreased  by  properly  orienting  the  two  coils  with  respect 
to  one  another.  Imagine  two  cylindrical  coils,  shown  in  plan  as  rect- 
angles in  Fig.  20;   M  will  have  a  relatively  high  value  for  the  position 
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Fig.  20. — Variation  of  mutual  inductance  between  two  coils. 

shown  in  a  and  will  have  a  smaller  value  for  either  position  b  or  position  c. 
The  scheme  of  rotating  one  of  the  two  coils  to  diminish  M  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  other  method  that  it  is  compact  and  so  permits  the  design 
of  a  set  to  be  kept  to  smaller  dimensions,  a  very  important  point  if  the 
sets  are  to  be  portable. 

Coefficient  of  Coupling. — If  all  the  flux  produced  by  one  coil  threads 
with  all  the  turns  of  the  other,  the  coils  are  said  to  have  100  per  cent 
coupling;  if  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  flux  produced  by  the  first  coil 
threads  the  turns  of  the  second,  the  coupling  is  weak.  Also  if  all  the 
flux  of  the  first  coil  links  with  but  a  few  turns  of  the  second,  the  coupling 
is  again  weak. 

The  coefficient  of  coupUng^  between  the  two  circuits  is  given  by  the 
relation 

"  (7) 


fc  = 


VL1L2 


where  k  =  coefficient  of  coupling,  always  less  than  unity; 
ilf= mutual  induction  between  the  two  circuits; 
Li  =  the  total  self-induction  of  the  first  circuit; 
L2^the  total  self-induction  of  the  second  circuit. 

^  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  coefficient  of  coupling  is  given  on  p.  79. 
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M,  Li,  and  L2  must  all  be  expressed  in  the  same  imits. 

As  examples  of  the  proper  use  of  Eq.  (7)  in  determining  k,  Fig.  21 
is  given;  it  is  to  be  especially  noted  that  if  there  are  two  or  more  coils 
in  series  and  only  one  of  them  is  used  to  couple  the  two  circuits  the  total 
L  of  the  circuit  must  be  used  and  not  the  L  only  of  that  coil  used  for  the 
coupUng.  Thus  if  two  circuits  are  coupled  to  a  certain  extent  by  two 
coils  in  a  certain  position  with  respect  to  one  another  and  another  coil 
is  added  in  series  with  one  of  these,  leamng  the  two  original  coils  exactly 
as  they  were^  the  coefficient  of  coupling  of  the  two  circuits  has  been  lessened. 

Practical  Uses  of  Mutual  Induction. — ^Whenever  energy  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  circuit  to  another,  insulated  from  the  first,  the  transfer 
must  occur  across  a  mutual  electric  or  magnetic  field,  and  generally  this 
transfer  utiUzes  a  mutual  magnetic  field.  That  is,  the  energy  flows  from 
one  circuit  to  the  other  because  of  the  mutual  induction  of  the  two  circuits. 
In  a  radio  transmitting  set  mutual  induction  is  used  between  the  two  coils 
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Fig.  21. — ^Elxamples  of  coefficient  of  coupling. 

of  the  power  transformer  where  the  coupling  is  about  90  per  cent;  in  the 
high-frequency  oscillation  transformer  the  coupUng  is  about  20  per  cent; 
in  the  coupler  of  the  receiving  set  the  antenna  is  coupled  to  the  local  timed 
circuit  wiA  a  coupUng  of  perhaps  2  to  10  per  cent. 

Effect  of  a  Short-circuited  Coil  on  the  Self-induction  of  a  Neighbor- 
ing Coil. — Suppose  a  coil  A  has  a  certain  self-induction  by  itself;  it  will 
be  found  that  if  another  coil  B  is  brought  close  to  A ,  and  in  such  a  position 
that  M  is  not  zero,  the  efifective  L  of  coil  A  is  decreased,  if  the  second 
coil  is  connected  to  form  a  closed  circuit  so  that  current  can  flow  in  it. 
The  amount  of  decrease  in  L  depends  upom  the  coupling  between  the 
two  coils,  upon  the  frequency,  and  upon  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  of 
the  second  coil. 

This  effect  is  Ukely  to  occur  in  certain  variable  coils  used  in  radio 
circuits;  in  the  type  of  coil  referred  to  the  change  in  the  self-induction 
of  the  coil  is  accomplished  by  using  more  or  less  turns  of  the  coil  by  means 
of  a  sliding  contact  as  indicated  in  Fig.  22.  If  the  sliding  contact  B 
happens  to  make  contact  with  two  adjacent  turns  at  once  (quite  a  nor- 
mal occurrence),  there  is  one  txan  of  the  coil  short-circuited,  and  this  short- 
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circuited  turn  is  quite  closely  coupled  with  that  part  of  the  coil  which 
is  being  used.  The  effect  of  this  turn  is  to  decrease  very  much  the  effect- 
ive self-induction  of  the  part  of  the  coil  A^B,  which  is  being  used.  Now 
as  the  slider  is  being  adjusted  it  will,  with  very  Uttle  movement,  make 
contact  with  two  tiu*ns  or  with  only  one  turn;  a  signal  may  come  in  very 
strong  at  a  certain  setting  of  the  sHder  and  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  slider  one  way  or  the  other  will  make  the  signal  disappear.    This  is 
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Fig.  22. — ^Variable  Inductance  with  sliding  contact. 

due  to  the  large  change  in  the  self-induction  of  the  coil  as  the  slider  makes 
the  short-circuited  turn  or  does  not  make  the  double  contact. 

A  short-circuited  turn  in  a  coil  not  only  produces  a  decrease  in  the 
L  of  the  coil,  but  it  also  increases  very  materially  the  resistance  of  the 
coil,  and  this  is  detrimental  to  the  proper  operation  of  the  set;  these  two 
points  will  be  taken  up  more  in  detail  on  pp.  85,  et  seq. 

Capacity — Charging  a  Condenser. — Suppose  a  battery  is  connected 
through  a  switch  to  a  condenser  as  indicated  in  Fig.  23.    The  condenser 
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FlQ.  23. — Charging  a  condenser. 

C  consists  of  two  metal  plates  a  and  b,  close  together,  but  perfectly  insu- 
lated from  one  another  by  the  layer  of  air  between  them.  When  the 
switch  B  is  closed  the  plate  b  is  made  negative  with  respect  to  a,  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  ceU,  perhaps  1.5  volts;  that  this  must 
be  so  follows  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  switch  is  closed,  b  is  connected 
to  the  negative  end  of  the  cell  and  a  is  connected  to  the  positive  end  of 
the  cell. 

As  the  two  plates  a  and  b  were  at  the  same  potential  before  the  switch 
was  dosed^  and  after  the  switch  is  closed  b  is  1.5  volts  lower  in  potential 
than  a,  the  closing  of  the  switch  must  have  been  followed  by  a  flow  of 
electrons  in  the  direction  from  o  to  6.  This  redistribution  of  the  electrons 
in  the  circuit,  which  serves  to  bring  the  condenser  plates  to  the  same  dif- 
ference of  potential  as  are  the  terminals  of  the  cell  to  which  they  are  con- 
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nectedy  is  called  charging  the  condenser.  A  current  flows  during  the  short 
interval  of  time  required  for  the  redistribution  of  the  electrons;  this  cur* 
rent  is  called  the  charging  current  of  the  condenser. 

It  is  more  or  less  evident  that  the  condenser  will  take  sufficient  charge 
to  bring  its  potential  difference  equal  to  that  of  the  battery;  as  long  as 
the  condenser  is  at  a  lower  potential  difference  than  the  terminals  of  the 
battery,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  battery  causes  more  electrons  to  flow;  if,  by 
any  chance,  so  many  electrons  accumulate  on  the  b  plate  of  the  condenser 
that  potential  difference  of  the  condenser  is  greater  than  that  of  the  battery, 
the  excess  of  potential  difference  would  so  act  as  to  make  the  condenser 
discharge  itself  until  it  was  at  the  same  potential  difference  as  the  ter- 
minals of  the  battery. 

Capacity  of  a  Condenser. — Suppose  the  amount  of  electron  flow  neces- 
sary to  charge  two  different  condensers  to  a  certain  potential  difference 
is  measiu^  by  a  baUistic  galvanometer  or  similar  device.  It  will  be 
found  in  general  that  the  different  condensers  require  a  different  amoimt 
of  charge  to  bring  them  to  the  same  difference  of  potential.  For  example, 
if  two  condensers  are  made  of  the  same-sized  metal  plates,  but  in  one  the 
plates  are  only  half  as  far  apart  as  in  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
one  with  closer  plates  requires  twice  as  much  charge  as  the  other;  if  tw^o 
condensers  have  the  same  spacing  for  the  plates,  but  one  has  larger  plates 
than  the  other,  again  it  will  be  found  that  one  requires  more  charge  than 
the  other,  in  this  case  the  one  with  the  larger  plates. 

That  characteristic  of  a  condenser  which  determines  how  many  elec- 
trons it  takes  to  bring  the  condenser  plates  to  a  certain  potential  dif- 
ference is  called  its  capacity.  A  condenser  which  requires  one  coulomb 
of  electricity  to  bring  its  plates  to  a  potential  difference  of  one  volt,  has 
a  capacity  of  one  farad.  Such  a  condenser  would  require  inunense  plates 
very  close  together;  the  unit  is  altogether  too  large  to  represent  the  ca- 
pacity of  ordinary  condensers.  In  ordinary  engineering  practice,  such  as 
telephone  circuits,  the  microfarad  is  used  as  the  unit  of  capacity.  A  con- 
denser of  one  microfarad  requires  a  charge  of  one  millionth  of  a  coulomb 
to  charge  it  to  one  volt.  Stated  in  another  way,  a  current  of  one  ampere 
would  have  to  flow  only  one  millionth  of  a  second  to  charge  the  condenser 
to  one  volt  potential  difference,  or  one  microampere,  flo^ving  for  one  second 
would  charge  it  to  the  same  extent. 

In  radio  circuits  the  microfarad  is  too  large  a  unit  to  be  conveniently 
used;  a  more  suitable  unit  is  the  miUi-microfarad,  which  is  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  microfarad.  Another  unit  is  the  micro-microfarad,  which  is  one 
miUionth  of  a  microfarad.  Still  another  unit  is  the  centimeter;  which 
is  one  nine  hundred  thousandth  of  a  microfarad.  The  micro-microfarad 
and  the  centimeter  are  nearly  the  same-sized  units,  the  centimeter  being 
about  1.1  of  a  micro-microfarad. 
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The  capacity  of  a  standard  Leyden  jar  used  in  radio  sets  is  2  milli- 
microfarads.  The  variable  condensers  used  for  tuning  a  receiving  set 
have  a  maximum  capacity  of  one  milli-microfarad  or  less.  Certain  con- 
densers used  with  vacuum-tube  detectors  have  a  capacity  of  100  micro- 
microfarads.  Antennse,  such  as  are  used  on  small  vessels,  have  a  capacity 
of  about  0.5  milli-microfarad,  while  large  land  stations  designed  for  trans- 
oceanic communication  may  have  antennae  of  as  much  as  10  xnilU-micro- 
farads  capacity. 

Specific  Inductive  Capacity. — Suppose  a  condenser  made  of  two  metal 
plates  separated  by  |-in.  of  air  and  let  the  quantity  required  to  charge 
it  to  one  volt  be  measured.  Then  let  a  J-in.  glass  plate  be  sUppcfd  in 
between  the  two  plates  of  the  condenser  and  let  the  quantity  be  again 
measured;  it  will  be  found  to  be  about  six  times  as  much  as  when  air 
was  used  to  separate  the  plates.  If  various  other  materials  are  used  as 
dielectric  it  will  be  found  that  they  all  take  more  charge  than  the  air  con- 
denser; in  other  words,  when  such  insulators  as  glass,  mica,  rubber,  etc., 
axe  used  for  the  dielectric  instead  of  air,  the  condenser  has  more  capacity, 
its  dimensions  being  the  same  in  each  case.  The  ratio  of  the  capacity 
of  a  condenser  in  which  some  dielectric  other  than  air  is  used,  to  that  it 
would  have  if  air  were  used,  is  called  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 
dielectric.  The  values  of  this  constant  f6r  some  of  the  more  common 
insulators  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  167. 

Energy  Stored  in  a  Charged  Condenser. — It  takes  work,  or  energy, 
to  charge  a  condenser;  the  amount  of  this  work  depends  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser  and  upon  the  voltage  to  which  it  is  charged.  The  problem 
is  analogous  co  the  "  pumping  up  "  of  a  tire;  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  this  case  is  evidently  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  tire  and  depends 
in  some  way  upon  the  pressure  to  which  the  tire  is  pumped.  Actually 
the  amount  of  work  required  increases  with  the  square  of  the  pressure 
to  which  it  is  pumped;  pumping  a  given  tire  to  100  lbs.  pressure  requires 
four  times  as  much  work  as  is  required  to  pimip  it  to  50  lbs.  pressure. 

The  energy  used  in  charging  a  condenser,  and  stored  in  the  electric 
field  between  the  plates  of  the  condenser,  is 

Work=^CJS;2. (8) 

where  C= capacity  of  condenser  in  farads; 

£= voltage  to  which  condenser  is  charged,  in  volts,  and  the  work 
is  given  in  joules. 

A  condenser  of  .002  microfarad,  charged  to  15,000  volts  difference 
of  potential,  has  stored  in  its  field  .225  joule  of  energy.  If  the  energy 
stored  in  this  condenser  is  discharged  to  produce  the  oscillatory  currents 
required  in  radio  transmitter,  it  may  be  used  to  supply  about  100  watts 
of  power,  with  a  suitable  charge  and  discharge  frequency. 
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Suppose  sixteen  such  condensers  are  connected  in  parallel^  so  that  each 
is  charged  to  the  same  voltage,  15,000  volts.  There  will  be  stored  in  this 
battery  of  condensers  16 X. 225  joule,  or  3.6  joules.  If  the  condensers 
discharge  through  a  spark  gap  which  operates  1000  times  a  second  (a  com- 
mon spark  frequency)  there  will  be  transformed  into  oscillatory  current 
3600  joules  per  second,  that  is,  3600  watts  of  power.  Hence  sixteen  such 
jars,  good  to  operate  at  15,000  volts,  would  be  sufficient  for  generating 
about  3J  kilowatts  of  high-frequency  power. 

Current  Flow  in  a  Continuous  Current  Circuit  Containing  Resistance 
Only. — If  a  continuous  e.m.f.,  such  as  that  from  a  battery,  is  impressed 
upon  a  circuit  containing  resistance  only,  a  continuous  current  will  flow 
and  its  value  is  given  by  Ohm's  law, 

'4 <« 

where  I = current  in  amperes ; 

E=e.m.f.  of  the  battery,  in  volts; 

22= resistance,  in  ohms,  of  the  entire  circuit. 

The  current  will  have  this  value  from  the  instant  the  switch  is  closed, 
and  will  be  as  continuous  (constant  in  magnitude)  as  is  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
battery. 

Current  Flow  in  an  Inductive  Circuit. — If  the  circuit  to  which  the 
battery  is  connected  contains  inductance  as  well  as  resistance,  the  current 
flowing  will  have  the  value  given  by  Eq.  (9)  only  after  the  switch  has  been 
closed  for  some  instants;  it  does  not  rise  to  the  value  predicted  by  this 
equation  for  quite  some  time  after  the  switch  has  been  closed.  The  fact 
that  there  is  inductance  in  the  circuit  as  well  as  resistance  does  not  affect 
the  final  value  of  current,  but  it  does  affect  the  current  for  a  short  time 
after  closing  the  switch. 

In  an  inductive  circuit  the  current  cannot  at  once  rise  to  its  steady 
value;  it  takes  an  appreciable  time  to  reach  the  final  value  predicted  by 
Ohm's  law.  The  length  of  time  taken  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
inductance  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  value  of  current  is 
expressed  at  any  time  after  closing  the  switch  by  the  equation 

i=|(l-«   .^), (10) 

in  which  i= the  current  in  amperes  at  time  t  after  closing  the  switch; 
S=the  e.m.f.  of  the  battery; 
/2=the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit,  including  that  of  the 

battery,  in  ohms. 
L=the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  the  circuit,  in  henries; 
i=the  number  of  seconds  elapsing  after  the  switch  is  closed; 
€=the  base  of  natural  logarithms  =  2.718. 
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This  equation  defines  the  expression  ''logarithmic  rise  of  current/' 
If  a  circuit  has  a  very  }ai^  value  of  inductance  compared  to  its  resistance, 
the  rise  of  current  may  be  so  slow  that  it  can  actually  be  observed  by 
means  of  an  ammeter  in  the  circuit.  This  is  very  easy  to  observe,  for 
example,  in  the  field  circuit  of  a  large  generator,  in  which  the  current  may 
take  several  seconds  before  it  approximates  its  final  value. 

Time  Constant  of  an  Inductive  Circuit. — When  the  time  elapsed  after 
the  switch  is  closed  h  equal  to  the  L/K  of  the  circuit  the  current  has  risen 
to  (1 — 1/t)  of  its  final  value,  or  to  about  63  per  cent  of  its  final  value.  The 
time  taken  for  the  current  to  reach  this  fraction  of  its  final  value  is  called 
the  time  constant  of  the  circuit;  in  most  inductive  circuits  it  has  a  value 
only  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  but  it  may,  in  special  cases,  be  several 
seconds. 

The  Oscillograph. — In  investigating  problems  to-day  the  electrical 
engineer  uses  very  extensively  an  instrument  called  the  osciDograph.  It 
receive  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  essential  part  consists  of  a  small 
mirror  mounted  on  some  fine  wires,  through  which  wires  a  current  may 
be  passed.  The  wires  are  mounted  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  mag- 
net, and,  due  to  the  force  acting  between  the  magnetic  field  and  the  cur- 
rent in  the  wires,  the  mirror  is  caused  to  oscillate  back  and  forth  as  the 
current  in  the  wires  changes  its  direction.  This  part  of  "the  instrument  is 
really  a  small  galvanometer  so  constructed  that  it  can  move  very  quickly  a 
beam  of  light  shining  on  the  mirror  and  which,  reflected  therefrom,  acts  as 
a  pointer  to  indicate  the  motion  of  the  mirror.  By  suitable  devices  the 
motion  of  this  beam  of  light  may  be  either  thrown  on  to  a  translucent 
screen  and  so  serve  for  visual  work,  or  it  may  be  thrown  to  a  rapidly  rotat- 
ing film  and  so  give  a  permanent  record  of  the  excursions  of  the  mirror. 
These  films,  showing  how  current  varies  with  respect  to  time,  are  called 
oscillograms;  such  records  will  be  frequently  used  in  this  text  to  illus- 
trate phenomena  being  analyzed. 

Such  records  are  extremely  valuable,  as  there  are  many  rapid  changes 
of  current  taking  place  in  circuits  which  can  be  examined  only  in  this 
fashion.  Changes  of  current  which  are  so  rapid  that  they  occupy  only 
one-thousandth  of  a  second  are  truthfully  recorded  by  a  properly  used 
oscillograph;  currents  which  alternate  many  hundred  times  a  second  are 
correctly  shown  by  an  oscillogram.  Not  only  will  the  oscillogram  show 
the  niunber  of  times  a  second  the  current  alternates,  but  it  will  also  show 
how  closely  the  current  approaches  a  sine  wave  in  form  and  similar  effects. 

In  Fig.  24  is  shown  an  oscillogram  of  the  current  rising  in  an  inductive 

circuit;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  rises  rapidly  at  first  and  gradually 

approaches  its  steady  value.     If  the  switch  should  be  opened  quickly  in 

.such  an  inductive  circuit  a  large  arc  will  form  at  the  point  of  the  switch 

where  the  circuit  is  opened.    The  energy  stored  in  the  magnetic  field 
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has  to  disappear  when  the  current  dies  to  zero  because  there  can  be  no 
magnetic  field  without  current.^  The  greater  the  self-induction  of  tlie 
circuit  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  cnei^  (for  a  given  current)  and  the 
larger  will  be  the  arc  when  opening  the  circuit.  The  decay  of  current 
in  an  inductive  circuit  cannot  be  well  examined  therefore  by  opening 
the  circuit,  but  it  can  be  shown  by  short-circuiting  the  coil  in  which  the 
current  is  flowiiuc.    In  such  a  case  the  current  dies  away  on  a  logarithmic 


Fio.  24. — OBciUogram  showing  rise  and  f&ll  of  current  in  an  inductive  circuit. 

curve  quite  similar  to  the  curve  of  current  rise.     The  equation  of  current 
decay  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  current  rise  and  is 

i-f(."?) (11) 


where  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Eq.  (10). 

Fig.  24  serves  also  to  show  this  effect,  the  circuit  having  been  arranged 
as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  The  battery  D  was  connected  to  the  inductance 
C  through  a  low  resistance  E  and  switch  A.  The  oscillograph  was  con- 
nected in  the  circuit  at  the  point  0.  A  second  switch  B  served  to  short- 
circuit  the  coil  so  that  the  decay  of  current  in  it  could  be  shown  as  well 
as  the  rise. 

With  B  open,  A  was  closed  and  so  the  oscillograph  recorded  the  rise 
of  current;  when  the  current  had  reached  its  steady  state  switch  B  was 
closed,  and  the  decay  of  current  in  the  coil  was  recorded.     The  resistance 

I  iron  p&rta  of  the 
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E  was  used  in  the  circuit  to  prevent  the  short-circuiting  of  the  battery 
when  B  was  closed. 

The  cmres  of  rise  and  decay  are  just  as  is  predicted  by  Eqs.  (10)  and 
(11) ;  the  two  curves  show  a  slight  difference  in  the  rate  of  change  of  current, 
but  this  is  to  be  expected,  because  the  resistance  was  somewhat  greater 
for  the  rise  of  current  than  it  was  for  the  decay,  while  the  inductance 
was  the  same  for  both.    The  time  constant  was  greater  for  the  decaying 
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Fig.  25. — Circuit  used  to  obtain  oscillograms  of  growth  and  decay  of  current. 

current  than  for  the  rising  cm-rent;  the  rising  current  had  for  its  resistance 
that  of  the  coil,  that  of  the  battery,  and  that  designated  by  J5,  while  the 
decaying  cmrent  took  place  through  the  resistance  of  the  coil  only. 

Effect  of  Rising  and  Decaying  Currents  on  Neighboring  Circuits. — As 
the  current  in  the  coil  increases  and  decreases  it  must  induce  electro- 
motive forces  in  any  neighboring  circuits  which  are  so  placed  that  they 
link  with  its  magnetic  field.  If  the  neighboring  circuit  is  closed  cmrent 
will  flow,  in  one  direction  when  the  current  in  the  first  circuit  is  rising 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the  current  in  the  first  circuit  is  falling. 
Hence  when  a  circuit  is  closed  and  current  starts  to  flow  all  neighboring 


FiQ.  26. — Circuit  used  to  obtain  oscillogram  of  currents  in  coupled  circuits. 

circuits,  if  closed,  will  have  currents  in  one  direction  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  when  the  circuit  is  opened. 

To  bring  out  this  fact  a  circuit  was  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  26;  one 
oscillograph  vibrator  was  introduced  at  C  and  the  other  at  D,  The  cur- 
rents which  flowed  in  each  circuit  during  the  opening  and  closing  of  switch 
E  is  shown  in  the  oscillogram  given  in  Fig.  27.  When  the  switch  was 
closed  current  in  coil  5  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  coil  A; 
when  the  switch  was  opened  the  current  in  B  flowed  in  the  reverse  direc- 
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tion.  The  rather  irregularly-shaped  curve  of  current  at  the  time  of 
opening  the  switch  was  due  to  the  fact  that  an  arc  formed  at  the  point 
of  opening  the  circuit  so  that  although  the  switch  was  open  the  circuit 
was  not  open,  the  arc  serving  to  keep  the  circuit  closed.  As  the  resistance 
if  the  arc  was  indefinite  and  variable  the  current  naturally  followed  no 
regular  curve. 

Current  Flow  on  Connectiiig  a  Condenser  to  a  Source  of  Continuous 
E.M.F. — ^When  a  condenser  is  connected  to  a  source  of  continuous  e.m.f. 
the  condenser  takes  sufficient  charge  to  bring  its  plates  to  a  difference  of 
potential  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  source  to  which  it  is  connected.  This 
charging  would  take  place  instantaneously  if  there  were  no  resistance  in 
the  circuit.  But  the  generator  or 
battery  to  which  the  condenser  is  con- 
nected always  has  resistance  and  the 
condenser  itself  has  a  kind  of  resistance 
due  to  the  losses  occurring  in  its  die- 
lectric, all  of  these  resistance  factors 
act  in  such  a  way  that  the  condenser 
takes  an  appreciable  time  to  charge 
itself. 

A  circuit  was  arranged  as    shown  ^^°  28.-Circuit  used  to  obtain  oscil- 

*     17*      oo       A   '  tnn       IX    u  XX  logram  of  charge  and  discharge  of  a 

m  Fig.  28;   A  IS  a  100-volt  battery,         *  ,  *  * 

,  .  "^ '        condenser. 

B  and  D  are  switches,  C  is  the  con- 
denser to  be  charged  or  discharged,  0 

is  the  oscillograph  vibrator,  and  /2  is  a  resistance  which  represents  the 
total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  battery,  connections,  condenser,  etc. 


The  equation  which  flows  in  such  a  circuit  is  given  by 


E     — ^ 


(12) 


where  E=the  battery  voltage  in  volts; 

fi=the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  ohms; 
C*=the  capacity  of  the  condenser  in  farads. 


If  now  switch  B  is  opened  and  switch  D  is  closed  the  condenser  will 
discharge  and  the  ciurrent  will  be  given  by 


E     — ^ 


(13) 


where  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  have  in  Eq.  (12).  This 
current  is  evidently  of  the  same  shape  as  that  taken  by  the  charging 
operation  with  the  exception  that  there  is  a  minus  sign  before  it;    this 
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signifies  that  the  discharge  current  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  charging 
current,  but  it  flows  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Time  Constant  of  a  Condenser  Circuit. — The  quantity  RC  is  called 
the  time  constant  of  the  condenser  circuit;  it  is  evidently  the  time  taken 
for  the  current  to  fall  from  its  maximimi  value  to  37  per  cent  of  this  value; 
another  way  of  defining  the  time  constant  of  a  condenser  circuit  is  in 
terms  of  the  charge  on  the  condenser;  the  time  constant  is  the  time  required 
for  the  condenser  to  accquire  63  per  cent  of  its  final  charge  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  discharging  condenser,  it  is  the  time  required  for  the  condenser 
to  lose  63  per  cent  of  its  charge. 

Fig.  29  shows  an  oscillogram  of  charge  and  discharge  which  was 
taken  from  the  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  28.  Some  extra  resistance  must 
be  necessarily  added  to  the  inherent  resistance  of  the  battery  and  con- 
denser because  the  time  constant  of  such  a  circuit  is  excessively  small, 
too  short  for  the  oscillograph  to  fimction.  Thus  a  one  microfarad 
condenser  in  series  with  two  ohms  (a  probable  value  for  the  battery) 
would  have  a  time  constant  of  .000  002  second,  that  is,  the  current 
would  rise  instantaneously  upon  closing  the  switch,  to  some  value  (de- 
pending upon  the  voltage  used  in  charging)  and  in  .000  002  second 
would  have  fallen  to  37  per  cent  of  this  value,  and  in  a  correspondingly 
short  time  would  have  dropped  to  practically  zero.  Such  an  instanta- 
neous occurrence  is  too  rapid  even  for  the  oscillograph,  hence  to  increase 
the  time  constant  to  a  value  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  oscillograph  an 
extra  resistance  had  to  be  introduced  in  the  circuit. 

The  effect  of  adding  resistance  in  series  with  a  condenser  to  be  charged 
is  shown  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  30;  these  were  calculated  from  Eq.  (12). 
They  show  that  the  initial  current  is  cut  down  as  the  resistance  is  increased, 
in  fact  being  equal  to  E/Rj  and  that  the  duration  of  the  current  increases 
with  the  increase  of  resistance.  The  area  between  the  X  axis  and  any 
of  the  curves  is  the  same;  this  area  represents  the  quantity  of  electricity 
on  the  condenser  and  so  must  be  the  same  for  all  conditions,  because  the 
quantity  of  electricity  on  the  condenser  after  the  charging  process  is  com- 
plete is  the  same  no  matter  what  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  may  be. 

Power  Expended  in  a  Continuous-current  Circuit. — If  a  current  of  / 
amperes  is  caused  to  flow  through  a  circuit  by  an  e.m.f.  of  E  volts  the 
rate  of  doing  work  in  the  circuit  is 

Watts  =  E/, (14) 

If  the  circuit  has  a  resistance  R  we  know  that  E  =  IR  and  so 

Wa.tts  =  IRXl  =  PR (15) 

from  which  we  get 

R^^, (16) 
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Eq.  (16)  is  important;  it  is  the  broadest  possible  definition  for  the 
resistance  of  a  circuit.  This  formula  gives  the  resistance  for  any  kind  of 
current  flow,  whether  continuous,  pulsating,  or  alternating.  In  words  it  is 
stated  thus:  the  effective  resistance  of  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
poioer  consumed  by  the  circuit  divided  by  the  square  of  the  currerU  required 
to  supply  this  power. 

In  simple  continuous  current  circuits  Ohm's  law  is  sufficient  to  obtain 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  but  there  are  many  cases  especially  in  alter- 
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nating  current  work,  where  Eq.  (16)  affords  the  only  feasible  means  of 
determining  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

Power  Consumed  in  a  Circuit  Excited  by  Pulsating  Current. — In  case 
the  voltage  or  current  of  a  circuit,  or  both  of  them,  are  pulsating  the  power 
consumed  in  the  ckcuit  cannot  be  obtained  by  using  the  product  of  the 
average  voltage  by  the  average  current,  as  might  at  first  seem  correct; 
an  error  would  be  introduced  making  the  power  consumed  too  low,  the 
amount  of  this  error  depending  upon  the  amount  of  fluctuation.  The 
greater  the  amoimt  of  fluctuation  or  pulsation  of  the  current  or  voltage, 
the  greater  is  the  error  introduced. 
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The  power  is  accurately  obtained  only  by  taking  the  product  of  the 
effective  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  the  square  of  the  effective  value  of 
the  current.  The  derivation  of  the  effective  value  of  the  current  may 
be  difficult;  it  can  always  be  carried  out  graphically  if  the  form  of  the 
pulsating  current  is  accurately  given,  but  is  not  easily  calculated  by 
ordinary  arithmetic  unless  the  form  of  the  pulsation  is  very  simple.  Thus 
suppose  that  a  pulsating  current  is  simple  enough  to  be  represented  by 
a  continuous  current,  with  a  sine  wave  alternating  current  superimposed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  31.  The  actual  pulsating  current  A  is  sufficiently  well 
represented  by  the  continuous  current  fi,  of  ampUtude  /i,  and  a  sine  wave 
current  C,  of  maximiun  value  I2.  The  effective  value  of  such  a  current 
is  given  by  taking  the  square  root  of  the  sums  of  the  squares  of  the  effect- 
ive values  of  the  two  components.  The  effective  value  of  the  continu- 
ous current  is  the  same  as  its  actual  value,  Ji ;  the  effective  value  of  the 


Fig.  31. — Pulsating  current  equivalent  to  a  continuous  current  with  alternating  current 

superimposed. 

sine  wave  of  current  is  one-half  the  square  root  of  its  maximum  value. 
Hence  the  effective  value  of  the  pulsating  current  is  y/T^+^H^.  The 
power  used  when  such  a  current  flows  through  a  circuit  of  resistance  R  is 

Watts  uaed^h^R+ih^R 

If  the  average  value  of  the  current  were  used  in  calculating  the  power 
used,  the  power  represented  by  the  second  term  would  be  completely 
neglected,  and  so  an  error  would  be  incurred  equal  to  ih^R.  The  amount 
of  this  error  depends  upon  the  amount  of  pulsation  of  the  current.  In 
such  a  circuit  as  the  primary  circuit  of  spark-coil  transmitting  set  excited 
by  storage  battery  the  error  would  be  very  large,  and  the  power  used  in 
the  circuit  cannot  be  obtained  at  all  accurately  without  knowing  the  form 
of  the  current  flowing  in  the  primary  winding  of  the  coil. 

The  above  statement  is  made  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  in  such  a 
circuit  as  this,  excited  by  storage  battery,  a  direct-ciurent  anuneter  would 
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be  uaed  in  measuring  the  current.  Now  such  an  ammeter  reads  average 
valiies  and  so  would  read,  when  excited  by  such  a  current  as  sketched 
in  Fig.  31,  only  the  continuous-current  component.  Hence  the  error 
pointed  out  would  occur.  If,  however,  an  alternating  current  ammeter 
were  used  for  reading  the  current,  the  error  would  not  occur,  because  such 
an  ammeter  reads  effective  values^  and  not  average  values.  If  the  power 
used  in  a  pulsating-current  circuit  is  to  be  accurately  determined,  there- 
fore, an  alternating-current  ammeter  must  be  used  to  measure  the  current. 

The  above  analysis  of  the  power  used  in  pxilsating-current  circuits 
holds  good  only  when  the  resistance  is  constant  throughout  the  cycle 
of  current  variation.  In  many  circuits  this  is  not  so,  the  resistance  being 
a  function  of  the  current  and  so  changing  as  the  current  changes.  The 
calculation  of  the  power  used  in  such  a  circuit  is  not  easily  measured  by 
ammeters  and  voltmeters;  either  a  vmUmeter  or  the  oscillograph  must  be 
used.  The  wattmeter  is  an  instrument  having  two  windings  in  the  same 
case,  one  corresponding  to  an  ammeter  and  the  other  to  a  voltmeter. 
An  analysis  of  its  action  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  will  be  taken 
up  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  dealing  with  the  power  used  in  an  alter- 
nating-current circuit.  The  oscillograph,  giving  the  form  of  voltage  curve 
and  current  curve,  makes  it  possible  to  calculate  the  power  by  graphical 
methods. 

Current  Flow  in  an  Alternating-current  Circuit  Having  Resistance 
only.  Phase. — If  an  alternating-current  generator  is  connected  to  a  circuit 
having  resistance  only  the  relation  between  current,  resistance,  and  volt- 
age is  given  by  Ohm's  law.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  construct  a 
circuit  "  with  resistance  only  ";  a  circuit  must  have  some  inductance  and 
capacity  no  matter  how  it  is  built,  but  if  the  amoimt  of  inductance  and 
capacity  are  so  small  that  their  influence  upon  the  current  is  negligible 
compared  to  the  influence  of  the  resistance,  the  circuit  may  be  considered 
to  have  nothing  but  resistance  opposing  the  flow  of  current.  The  filament 
of  an  incandescent  lamp  is  such  a  circuit.  A  rheos4at  constructed  of  high- 
resistance  wire  may  be  considered  to  have  no  inductance  when  being  used 
in  ordinary  alternating-current  circuits,  such  as  used  for  power  and  light- 
ing, but  such  a  rheostat  would  probably  have  such  an  sunount  of  induc- 
tance that  when  used  in  a  circuit  of  radio  frequency  it  would  be  by  no 
means  negligible.  It  follows  that  a  certain  piece  of  apparatus  might  be 
considered  free  from  inductance  for  some  uses,  but  for  other  circuits  the 
inductance  might  be  of  considerable  importance. 

In  a  circuit  having  resistance  only  the  current  and  voltage  have  the 
same  phase  and  are  similar  in  form.  A  current  and  voltage  are  said  to 
be  in  phase  when  they  pass  through  their  cori-esponding  values  simulta- 
neously. The  easiest  point  from  which  to  judge  the  equality  of  phase  is 
the  zero  value;   if  the  two  curves  pass  through  their  zero  values  at  the 
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same  instant  they  are  in  phase.  In  case  the  current  passes  through  its 
zero  value  after  the  voltage  has  passed  through  its  zero  value  it  is  said 
to  be  a  lagging  current;  if  it  goes  through  the  zero  value  before  the  voltage 
it  is  said  to  be  a  leading  currerU. 

In  Fig.  32  are  shown  curves  of  current  and  voltage  with  (a)  current 
and  voltfi^  in  phase,  (b)  with  current  lagging  behind  the  voltage  by  the 
angle  <!>,  and  (c)  with  the  current  leading  the  voltage  by  the  angle  0. 

The  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  lag  or  lead  may  be  easily  approximated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  time  from  one  zero  point  to  the  next  zero 


Fig.  32. — Phase  difference  of  alternating  current  and  voltage. 

point  of  the  same  curve  is  180°;  in  curve  b  the  current  lags  by  about  30° 
and  in  curve  c  the  angle  of  lead  is  about  70°. 

In  case  the  circuit  has  i  esistance  only  the  relation  between  voltage  and 
current  is  expressed  by  Ohm's  law,  whether  instantaneous,  maximum,  or 
eflFective  values  are  considered.  Thus  the  equation  for  current  flow  in 
this  circuit  is 


^     R' 


(17) 


Power  Used  in  a  Resistance  Circuit — The  rate  at  which  electrical 
energy  is  changed  into  heat  by  a  current  i  flowing  through  a  resistance 
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R  18  i^R,  as  has  been  shown  for  continuous-current  drcuita.     Or,  ae  we 
know  that  for  the  circuit  e—iR  we  have, 

Rate  of  heat  development  =  powerufled=ct 

The  power  curve  haa  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  33;  it  is  at  all  times 
positive,  because  although  both  e  and  i  go  through  negative  values  they 
both  reverse  at  the  same  instant;  the  product,  therefore,  is  constantly 
positive.  TTie  maximum  value  of  this  power  curve  occurs  when  both  e 
and  i  pass  through  their  majomum  values  and  is  therefore  equal  to  EwJm- 


Fio.  33. — Power  curve  for  an  alternating  current  circuit  containing  reaistonce  only. 

If  the  equation  of  current  is  i=lm  sin  ui  and  the  equation  of  voltage 
is  e  =  Em  sin  ul,  the  equation  of  the  power  curve  must  be 

p  =  EnIn  sin^wi 

=  \E„Im{l-&ya2u>t) (18) 

The  average  value  of  cos  2tiit  is  zero,  hence  the  average  value  of  power 

=  P=\EmIm=EI (19) 

It  is  seen  therefore  that  the  power  (in  watt«)  used  in  an  alternating- 
current  circuit  containing  resistance  only  is  the  product  of  volts  ajid 
amperes,  as  read  by  alternating  current  voltmeter  and  ammeter. 

Meters  Used  in  Altemattng-Cuirent  Circuits. — It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ordinary  continuous-current  instnunent,  ammeter  or  voltmeter, 
will  not  read  at  all  if  used  in  an  alternating-current  circuit.  Such  instru- 
ments read  the  average  value  of  voltage  or  current  and,  in  an  alternating- 
current  circuit  the  average  values  are  zero.  To  read  correctly  on  an 
alternating-current  circuit  an  instrument  must  give  the  same  reading  on 
a  continuous-current  circuit,  no  matter  which  way  the  continuous  current 
is  flowing  through  it;  everyone  familiar  with  the  ordinary  continuous- 
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current  instrument  knows  that  if  the  connection  of  the  meter  to  the  cir- 
cuit is  reversed  the  reading  will  reverse.  Such  an  instrument,  if  actuated 
by  an  alternating  current,  would  tend  to  oscillate  between  a  certain  direct 
reading  and  the  equal  reversed  reading,  but,  as  the  alternating  current 
reverses  too  rapidly  for  the  needle  of  a  meter  to  follow,  it  is  evident  that 
the  meter  would  read  zero  no  matter  how  much  current  was  flowing 
through  it. 

Various  types  of  meters  are  suitable  for  use  on  an  alternating-current 
circuit,  the  dynamometer  type,  the  soft-iron  vane  type,  the  induction 
t)rpe,  the  thermo-couple  type  and  the  hot  wire  type.  The  last  two  types 
Damed  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  making  measurements  in  radio 
circuits,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  the  other  tjrpes  fimction 
properly  at  the  very  high  frequencies  used  in  radio  work. 

Transient  Current  on  Switching  a  Resistance  Circuit  to  an  A.C.  Line. — 
If  a  resistance  circuit  is  switched  to  an  a.c.  line  the  current  rises  instanta- 

Tine  of  elocliic  iwitoh 

Onirent  rlws  at  once 
to  Iti  proper  t&Iim 


Fig.  34. — Current  on  switching  a  resistance  circuit  to  an  a.c.  line. 

neously  to  the  value  it  should  have,  depending  upon  the  value  of  the  volt- 
age at  the  instant  the  switch  is  closed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34.  This  condition 
of  affairs  is  expressed  by  stating  that  there  is  "  no  transient  current  "  or 
no  transient  condition,  after  closing  the  switch;  the  current  rises  at  once 
to  the  value  it  would  have  had  (at  the  time  of  closing  the  switch)  in  case 
the  switch  had  been  closed  at  some  previous  time. 

Current  Flow  in  an  A.C.  Cu'cuit  Having  Inductance  and  Resistance. — 
Suppose  that  an  inductance  (without  resistance)  and  a  resistance,  con- 
nected in  series,  are  connected  to  an  a.c.  line  so  that  an  alternating  e.m.f. 
is  impressed,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  35.  Although  the  inductance  must 
really  have  resistance,  it  is  shown  as  resistanceless,  all  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit  being  supposed  concentrated  in  R.  The  current  flowing  in 
such  a  circuit  depends  upon  four  things,  L,  E,  ft,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  impressed  e.m.f.  Provided  that  L  and  R  are  constant  throughout 
the  cycle  (do  not  vary  with  the  value  of  the  current)  it  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  electrical  circuits  that  the  current  will  have  the  same  form  as  the 
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impressed  force.    We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  current  is  a  sine 
wave  and  then  find  its  magnitude  and  phase. 

The  impressed  voltage  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  drops  in  poten- 
tial across  L  and  i2. 

r 


Drops  a>  LI 


,  vTo  Bnpply  of 
•henating  Kaf. 


I 


Drop=iR 


FiQ.  35. — ^Resistance  and  inductance  in  series  connected  to  an  a.c.  line. 


Suppose  the  ciu'rent  to  be  i=Im  sin  <»>L 

The  drop  across  the  resistance  ==iii  =  /m  sin  «<. 

The  drop  across  the  inductance  =  Lrfi7d<  =  a)L/m  cos  <d. 

The  impressed  voltage  must  be 


—  Im{R  sin  w^+wL  cos  (at) 


(20) 


In  Pig.  36  these  two  component  volta^s  are  snown  as  curves;   the 
impressed  voltage  e  must  be  equal  at  all  times  to  the  sum  of  the  resistance 


Impressed  Voltage 


Fio.  36.— Voltage  components  in  an  a.c.  circuit  containing  inductance  and  resistance. 

drop  and  the  inductance  drop,  and  is  so  shown  by  the  curve  marked  e  in 
Fig.  36. 
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A  vector  diagram  representing  the  curves  of  Fig.  36  is  given  in  Fig. 
37;  effective  values,  instead  of  maximum  values,  are  shown.  From  this 
diagram  we  have 


.    .    .    .(21) 


Fia.  37. — Vector  diagram  for  an  a.c.  circuit  containiog  inductance  and  reaiitonce. 

The  quantity  ti>L  is  called  the  readance  of  the  circuit  and  the  quantity 
Z  is  called  the  impedance  of  the  circuit.  The  current  laga  behind  the  volt- 
age by  the  angle  ^,  which  is  determined  by  the  relation 

cos  0  =  ■=   or   tan  *  =  -^. 


Fio.  38.— Power  c 


circuit  containing  inductance  and  TesiBtauce. 


Power  Used  in  an  loductiTe  Circuit. — The  power  used,  at  any  instant, 
in  the  circuit  of  Fig.  35  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  instantaneous  value 
of  «  by  that  of  i;  it  is  shown  by  the  power  curve  in  Fig.  38.  For  this 
circuit  it  is  evident  that  the  power  is  sometimes  negative,  i.e.,  the  circuit, 
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instead  of  drawing  power  from  the  line,  is  actually  furnishing  power  to 
the  line.    Energy  which  has  been  stored  in  the  nu^netic  field  of  the  induc- 
tance, is  flowing  back  into  the  source  of  power  supply. 
The  expression  for  the  power  is, 

p=Em  sin  cdXlm  sin  (co<— 0) 
=  EmIm  sin  ci^^Xsin  («<— ^) 

The  average  value  of  this  expression  is  given  by  average  value  of  the 
expression 

s 

m 

V=^^  cos  «  (1+sin  2  0)0      ...     (22) 

So  average  power 

P=EI  cos  <t> (23) 

The  power  in  the  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  volts  and  amperes 
in  the  circuit  and  the  quantity  cos  0.  For  this  reason  cos  ^  is  called  the 
power  factor  of  the  circuit;  it  may  have  any  value  between  unity  and 
zero.  In  ordinary  power  circuits  it  has  a  value  between  about  0.7  and 
0.95,  very  seldom  being  unity.  In  some  parts  of  efficient  radio  circuits 
the  power  factor  may  be  as  small  as  .005. 

The  power  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  current  and  resistance  by 
changing  the  form  of  Eq.  (23). 

P^EIcoBit>^EI         * 


V/22+(o,L)2 


=  IXlVW+m^^^=E=^PR.    .     (24) 

This  equation  for  the  power  used  m  an  a.c.  circuit  is  really  a  definition 
of  the  effective  resistance  of  the  circuit;  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  for 
alternating  current,  may  be  entirely  different  from  the  continuous-current 
resistance  of  the  circuit.  There  are  many  effects  which  combine  to  make 
the  a.c.  resistance  sometimes  several  times  as  great  as  the  c.c.  resistance 
(or  the  a.c.  resistance  may  be  negative  even,  while  the  c.c.  resistance  is 
positive)  and  the  only  way^  of  measuring  this  resistance  is  by  use  of  Eq. 
(24).  The  power  used  in  the  circuit  is  measured  by  a  wattmeter,  the 
current  by  an  ammeter,  and  the  resistance  found  by  the  relation 

watts 
Effective  resistance = —^2" (25) 

^  If  the  circuit  is  such  that  a  measurement  in  an  alternating  current  Wheatstone 
bridge  is  feasible,  of  course  such  method  also  is  available.  Even  in  the  bridge  deter- 
mination the  idea  expressed  in  Eq.  (24)  is,  however,  involved. 
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Wattmetar. — It  is  generally  not  possible  to  measure  the  power  used 
in  an  a.c.  circuit  by  use  of  Eq.  (23)  because  the  phase  difference  of  the  volt- 
age and  current  is  not  known  and  there  is  no  easy  method  of  measuring 
it  directly.  To  get  the  power  used  in  an  a.c.  circuit  it  is  nearly  always 
necessary  to  use  a  wattmeter.  This  is  an  indicating  instrument,  resembling 
an  ammeter  or  voltmeter  externally,  but  differing  from  these  instruments 
in  that  it  has  two  independent  electrical  circuits.  Two  coils  inside  the 
instrument,  one  in  shimt  with  the  circuit,  and  one  in  series  with  it,  react 
on  one  another  to  produce  the  force  which  moves  the  indicating  pointer. 
The  theory  involved  in  its  operation  is  explained  in  practically  any  text 
on  alternating-current  measurements  and  will  not  be  given  here.  The 
scale  of  the  meter  is  calibrated  directly  in  watts  and,  with  a  properly 
calibrated  instrument,  the  reading  of  power  is  accurate  no  matter  what 
the  power  factor  may  be;  for  very  small  power  factors,  and  for  circuits  of 
frequency  much  higher  than  that  for  which  the  meter  is  intended,  a  cor- 
rection may  be  necessary.^ 

The  power  factor  of  an  a.c.  circuit  is  then  determined  from  the  readings 
of  three  instruments,  ammeter,  voltmeter,  and  wattmeter.  The  power 
factor,  COS  0,  is  the  quotient  of  the  wattmeter  reading  by  the  product 
of  the  readings  of  the  other  two  instruments.  If  it  is  desired  to  know  the 
angle  4>  itself,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  a  table  of  natural  cosines. 

The  effective  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  obtained  by  finding  the  quotient 
of  the  wattmeter  reading  and  the  square  of  the  ammeter  reading.  As 
stated  before,  this  resistance  will  generally  be  very  different  from  the 
resistance  measm^d  by  a  continuous-current  test. 

Variation  of  Current  with  Frequency  in  an  Inductive  Circuit. — ^The 
magnitude  of  the  current  flowing  in  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  resistance 
and  inductance  in  series  evidently  depends  upon  the  frequency  (see  Eq.  21). 

At  zero  frequency  (continuous  current)  this  equation  reduces  to  /= 
E/R.  This  relation  holds  good  only  after  the  switch  has  been  closed  long 
enough  for  the  transient  condition  to  disappear  (see  Fig.  24). 

At  very  high  frequencies  the  resistance  becomes  negligible  compared 
to  the  reactance,  and  so  the  value  of  the  current  is  given,  very  nearly, 
by  the  equation  7=J?/wL.  As  the  frequency  varies  between  high  and 
low  values,  voltage  being  held  constant,  the  current  varies  as  shown  in 
Kg.  39;  for  frequencies  sufficiently  high  that  R  is  small  compared  to  wL, 
the  clurve  approximates  a  hyperbola, 

Transient  Current  in  a  Circuit  Having  Inductance  and  Resistance. — 
After  the  switch  has  been  closed  for  some  time  there  is  always  a  definite 
>  See  Morecroft's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Alternating  Currents,  p.  11. 
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relation  between  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  current  and  voltage; 
for  every  cycle  the  two  go  through  exactly  corresponding  values.     Thus 
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Fia.  39. — Current  variation  with  frequency  in  an  a. c.  circuit  containing  inductance  and 

resistance  in  series. 


Fia.  40.^CJurve8  of  e  and  i  in  a  circuit  containing  inductance  and  resistance,  for  steady 

state. 

in  Fig.  40,  when  e  has  a  maximum  value  AC,  the  current  has  the  value 
ABy  and  whenever  the  voltage  has  the  value  AC  the  current  will  have 
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the  value  AB,  Now  suppose  the  switch  to  be  closed  when  the  voltage 
has  the  value  AC;  the  current  should  have  the  value  AB,  but  in  an  induc- 
tive circuit  the  current  cannot  rise  instantaneously;  this  was  shown  by 
the  oscillograms  in  Figs.  24  and  26.  The  complete  equation  for  the  ciu*- 
rent  in  an  inductive  circuit  must  therefore  include  a  transient  term  as 
well  as  the  teim  for  the  steady  state;  it  is  properly  written 


t= 


E 


Rt 


V/22+(o)L)2 


8m(u>i-<l>)+K€   ^ 


(27) 


Rt 


The  second  part  of  the  current,  Ke   ^ ,  is  determined  in  magnitude 
l^  the  value  of  the  current,  in  the  steady  state,  at  the  time  in  the  cycle 
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Fig.  41. — Curves  of  t  and  i  in  a  circuit  containing  inductance  and  resistance  for  transient 

state. 


corresponding  to  the  time  in  the  cycle  that  the  switch  is  closed.  Thus 
in  Fig.  41,  at  the  time  of  closing  the  switch  the  current  should  have  the 
value  AB\    this  fixes  the  value  of  K  in  Eq.  27.    In  Fig.  41  is  plotted 

the  steady  value  of  the  current  i,  the  transient  current  if  €  ^ ,  and  the 
actual  current  for  the  first  cycle  after  closing  the  switch;  this  actual  cur- 
rent is  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

In  Pigs.  42  and  43  are  shown  oscillograms  of  the  current  flowing  in 
an  inductive  circuit  for  the  first  few  cycles  after  the  switch  had  been  closed; 
in  one  the  switch  was  closed  at  the  peak  of  the  voltage  and  in  the  other 
it  was  closed  when  the  voltage  was  very  nearly  zero.  In  Fig.  42  the  effect 
of  the  transient  term  is  plain;  the  current  (steady  value)  has  been  plotted 
in  dotted  lines,  as  has  also  the  transient  term,  the  latter  having  been 
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calculated  from  the  value  of  the  steady  current  at  the  time  the  switch 
was  cloeed  and  the  L  and  R  of  the  circuit.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  actual 
current  is  correctly  given  by  Eq.  (27).  In  Fig.  43  the  switch  was  cloeed 
at  that  part  of  the  ejn.f.  cycle  which,  in  the  steady  state,  is  the  proper 
time  for  the  current  to  be  zero;  it  is  seen  that  for  this  case  the  transient 
term  reduces  to  zero,  and  the  actual  current  is  represented  completely 
by  only  the  first  term  of  Eq.  (27). 

Circuits  Having  ResiBtance  and  Iron-core  Inductance. — In  case  the 
L  of  the  circuit,  Fig.  35,  consists  of  an  inductance  having  a  closed  iron 
path  for  its  magnetic  circuit,  the  conclusions  deduced  will  not  be  correct. 
The  value  of  Zj  in  this  case  is  not  constant,  but  varies  throughout  the 


FiQ.  43, — Oscillogram  illustrating  absence  of  transient  current  in  on  inductive  circuit. 

cycle,  and  for  this  reason  the  relation  between  the  ciurent  and  voltage 
is  a  complex  one;  the  current  in  this  case  requires  an  equation  with  an 
infinite  number  of  terms  to  express  it  accurately.  The  current,  instead 
of  being  sinusoidal,  has  a  decided  hump,  as  shown  by  Fig.  44,  which  shows 
the  magnetiziog  current  of  a  closed-core  transformer,  -  I 

Not  only  is.  the  steady  value  of  current  in  such  a  circuit  irregular,' 
but  the  transient  current  may  show  even  greater  irregularities.  This 
irregularity  may  last  for  many  cycles,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  iron 
used  m  the  core  and  upon  its  condition  of  magnetization  at  the  time  the 
switch  is  closed,  as  well  as  upon  the  part  of  the  cycle  selected  for  the  clos- 
ing of  the  switch.  Thus  in  Fig.  45  is  shown  the  current  in  the  primary 
circuit  of  a  transformer  for  a  few  cycles  after  closing  the  switeh;  the  tran- 
sieBt  current  may  be  so  laige  in  this  case  that  during  the  first  cycle  the 
current  never  reverses  its  direction. 
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The  rise  of  current  in  siich  an  inductive  circuit  as  this  is  not  as  «imple- 
as  that  iUustrated  in  Fig.  24;  the  analysis  given  in  explaining  this  figure 
assumed  constant  L  bo  will  not  hold  good  if  L  varies  dining  the  rise  of 


Fia.  45. — OfldllogTam  ebowing  the  transient  current  when  switching  an  iron  core 
inductance  to  an  a.c.  line, 

current.  The  actu^  form  of  risii^  current  in  such  a  circuit,  when  con- 
nected to- a  c.c.  line,  is  shown  in  Fig.  46;  it  is  quite  evidently  different 
from  that  shown  in  Fig.  24,  which  was  for  an  air-core  inductance. 


FiQ.  4Q. — Feeuliar  growth  of  current  when  an  iron  core  inductanae  is  sAitdtSd  fo  s~ 
BOUTce  of  continuous  e.ni. 

Cuirent  Flow  in  a  Condenser. — By  the  definition  of  a  condenser  no, 
electrons  can  actually  pass  from  one  plate  to  the  other;  they  are  insulated 
from  one  another.     If,  however,  a  condenser  is  connected  to  a  source  of 
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alternating  e.m.f.,  current  will  flow  in  this  circuit,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
reading  of  an  a.c.  ammeter  placed  in  series  with  the  condenser. 

Suppose  a  condenser  of  capacity  C  farads  is  connected  to  a  line  the 
e.m.f.  of  which  is  given  by  the  equation  e^E  mittii.  The  condenser  will, 
of  course,  take  enough  charge  to  bring  the  potential  difiFerenoe  of  its  plates 
continually  equal  to  that  of  the  line  to  which  it  is.  connected.  As  this 
impressed  e.m.f.  continually  varies  in  magnitude  and  direction,  electrons 
must  be  continually  running  in  and  out  of  the  condenser  to  maintiiin  its 
plates  at  the  proper  potential  difiFerenoe.  This  continual  charging  and 
discharging  of  the  condenser  constitutes  the  current  read  by  the  ammeter. 
The  electrons,  the  motion  of  which  constitutes  the  current,  do  not  actually 
pass  from  one  plate  of  the  condenser  to  the  other  through  the  dielectric; 


Fig.  47. — Current  and  voltage  for  a  perfect  condenser  connected  to  an  a.c.  line. 


they  merely  flow  in  and  out  of  the  condenser.  With  this  idea  in  mind 
it  i£  easy  to  see  why  the  changing  current  of  a  condenser  increases  with 
the  capacity  of  the  condenser,  also  with  the  frequency  of  the  impressed 
e.m.f. 

The  magnitude  of  the  charging  current  is  obtained  as  follows: 

The  charge  q^Ce  and  the  current  i=dq/di. 


Now  q—CEm  sin  uaij 

i  —  <aCEmC08<d. 


(28) 


Thin  current  is  then  of  the  same  form  as  the  impressed  e.m.f.  (a  cosine 
curve  is  similar  to  a  sine  curve  in  form)  but  leads  it  by  90^  as  shown  in 
Fig.  47;  its  maximum  value,  in  amperes,  is  equal  to  c^CEm. 

In  efifective  values  the  relation  between  the  impressed  voltage  and 
the  charging  current  is. 


I^(aCE^2irfCE 


(29} 
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It  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  charging  current  of  a  con- 
denser is  directly  porportional  to  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
This  should  be  contrasted  to  the  inductive  circuit  in  which  the  current 
varies  inversely  as  the  frequency,  if  the  resistance  is  small  compared  to 
the  reactance. 

Tlie  relation  between  the  current  and  voltage  may  be  written 

'-^■'2^0 ^^> 

Hie  quantity  ^-^  is  called  the  reactance  of  the  condeneer,  generaUy 

specified  as  capacity  reactance  to  difltinguish  it  from  inductance  reactance 
2t/L. 

Condenser  and  Resistance  in  Series. — If  a  condenser  and  resistance 
are  connected  in  series  and  a  sine  wave  of  voltage  is  impressed,  a  sinu- 
soidal current  will  flow;  its  magnitude  and  phase  depend  upon  the  R, 
C,  E,  and/of  the  circuit.    Suppose  this  current  to  be  given  by  is=  /«  sin  cd. 

The  resistance  drop»/m/2  sin  cd. 

Im 

The  capacity  reacts  nee  drop,  in  magnitude,  ia--p  cosed.  But  as  shown 

before,  the  current  leads  the  voltage  impressed  on  a  condenser;  the  capacity 
drop  is  therefore  properly  written. 

Capacity  drop=  — ^  cos  cd 

The  impressed  voltage  must  be  the  sum  of  the  drop  over  the  resistance 
and  that  over  the  condenser  and  is  so  shown  in  Fig.  48.  The  current  leads 
the  impressed  voltage  by  the  angle  ^,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  fixed  by 
the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  reactance  and  resistance  drops. 

The  three  curves  of  Fig.  48  are  shown  vectorially  in  Fig.  49,  effective 
values  being  used  instead  of  maximum  values.  From  this  vector  diagram 
we  have 


E^^(IR)^+ 


W' 


or 


S. 1  .......    (81) 


>MS 


and 


tan<i=-^=-L (32) 

^     R     aCR  ^    ' 
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The  current  in  the  circuit,  as  shown  in  Eq.  31,  evidently  depends  upon 
the  frequency;  its  variation  as  the  frequency  is  changed,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
$0.    At  very  high  frequency  the  current  approaches  the  value  EjR^  the 


Fig.  48. — ^Voltages  and  current  curves  for  circuit  containing  R  and  C,  in  series. 

capacity  reactance  being  negligible,  while  at  zero  frequency,  the  current 

is  zero,  the  condenser  being  equivalent  to  an  open  circuit. 

Transient  Current  in  a  Cu'cuit  Consisting  of  Resistance  and  Condenser 

in  Series. — In  general  there  will  be  a  transient  current  when  switching 

such  a  circuit  to  an  a.c.  line; 
the  duration  of  the  transient 
term  is  so  short,  however,  on 
all  commercial  circuits  that  an 
oscillogram  shows  the  current 
rising  inunediately  to  its  proper 
value,  this  being  fixed  by  the 
time  on  the  e.m.f.  cycle  that  the 
switch  is  closed. 

Current  Flow  in  a  Circuit 
Having  Resistance,  Inductancei 
and  Capacity  in  Series. — The 
current  flowing  in  the  circuit 
^own  in   Fig.  61  vdll   require 

three   components   of  e.m.f.,  the   resistance   drop  /U,  the   inductance 

drop  2ir/L/,  and   the   capacity  drop  r— r^.    The   resistance   drop  is  in 
phase  with  the  current,  the  inductance  drop  is  90®  ahead  of  the   current 


Fig.  49. — ^Vector  diagram  of  voltages  and 
current  for  circuit  containing  R  and  C 
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Fig.  51. — Circuit  containing  R,  L,  and  C  in  series. 
Fig.  52. — ^Vector  diagram  of  voltages  and  current  for  circuit  containing  B,  L 
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and  the  capacily  drop  is  90^  behind  the  current.    These  three  compo- 
nents of  the  impressed  ejn.f.  are  shown  vectorially  in  Fig.  52.    The  two 
reactance  drops  evidently  tend  to  neutralize  one  another. 
The  total  reactance  drop 

=2«-/^^-2^ <33) 

The  resultant  required  impressed  voltage  is  seen  to  be 

E-/-^fi»+(2r/L-2^)' (34) 

and  the  magnitude  of  the  current  may  be  written 

I'- ^       ,.    -|/ (35) 

2       Z 


>r+F-^ 


The  phase  difference  between  impressed  voltage  and  current  is  fixed  by 
the  equation 

R                     "^"ZiC 
cos^«-=  or  tan  ^= — = — (36) 

The  reactance  of  the  circuit  may  either  be  positive  or  negative,  according 
to  which  component  of  the  reactance  predominates.    If  2irfL  is  greater 

than  ^-j^  the  reactance  is  positive  and  the  ciurent  lags,  whereas  if  the 

capacity  reactance  is  the  greater,  that  current  leads  the  impressed  ejii.f. 

The  magnitude  of  the  current  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  frequency 
and  will  have  about  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  53.  At  zero  frequency  the 
condenser  offers  infinite  reactance  so  the  ciurent  is  zero;  at  infinitely 
high  'frequency  the  inductance  reactance  becomes  so  great  that  again  the 
current  approaches  zero;  at  some  intermediate  frequency  the  inductance 
reactance  just  balances  the  capacity  reactance  so  that  the  total  reactance 
is  zero.  For  this  frequency  the  current  has  a  maximum  value,  as  shown 
for  frequency  fr  in  Fig.  53.  The  form  of  this  curve  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted by  considering  the  two  curves  given  in  Figs.  38  and  50. 

Resonance. — For  such  a  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  51  there  will  always 
be  one  frequency  which  will  give  a  total  reactance  zero;  this  will  be  true 
no  matter  what  values  of  L  and  C  may  be  chosen.  At  this  frequency 
the  ciurent  will  be  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f.  and  its  magnitude  will  be  a 
maximum,  being  limited  only  by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  I^E/R. 

The  frequency  at  which  this  occurs  is  called  the  resonant  frequency 
of  the  circuit;  it  is  at  this  frequency  that  most  radio  circuits  are  operated. 
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Unless  care  is  exercised  when  performing  experiments  on  resonance 
the  condensers  used  in  the  circuit  will  be  spoiled  by  the  puncturing  of 
the  dielectric  at  the  resonant  frequency.  For  any  frequency  whatever 
the  drop  across  the  condenser  is  fixed  by  the  relation, 
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Fro.  53. — ^Variation  of  current  with  frequent  in  circuit  containing  R,  L,  and  C  in  series. 

If  we  substitute  in  this  equation  the  value  of  the  current,  in  terms  of 
impressed  voltage  and  resistance  we  get,  at  resonance. 


Ee^*  E] 


2iifCR 


(37) 


As  the  value  of 


may  be  much  greater  than  unity  so  the  voltage 


2wfCR 

across  the  condenser  may  be  many  times  as  great  as  the  impressed  voltage; 
in  a  certain  laboratory  circuit  used  in  preforming  low-frequency  resonance 
tests  the  drop  across  the  condenser  at  resonant  frequency  is  eighteen  times 
as  great  as  the  impressed  voltage.  At  this  frequency  the  drop  across  the  in- 
ductance is  equal  to  that  across  the  condenser,  but  this  excessive  voltage 
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across  the  inductance  coil  wiD  generally  do  no  harm.  In  radio  circuits 
it  is  possible  to  have  the  drop  across  the  inductance  and  condenser  as 
much  as  400  times  greater  than  the  impressed  voltage. 

Resonant  Frequency. — A  circuit  is  said  to  be  resonant  when  the  react- 
ance is  zero.    Therefore  we  have  for  the  resonant  frequency, 

29r/L=    * 


2ir/C' 
fcom  which  we  get  the  value  of  the  resonant  frequency 

/= \=: (38) 

> 

In  this  equation  L  must  be  in  henries,  C  in  farads,  and  /  will  be  in  cycl^ 
per  second.'  As  the  microfarad  is  the  usual  unit  of  capacity  a  more  con- 
venient form  is 

/=-i^ (39) 

•  ♦  • 

C  being  ip  microfarads.  In  determining  this  frequency  the  separate  values 
of  L  and  C  do  not  matter;  the  product  LC  is  the  quantity  which  fixes 
the  critical  frequency.  This  is  a  circuit  having  L=.24  henry  and  C  = 
10  microfarads  will  be  resonant  at. the  same  frequency  as  one  which  has 
L=.06  henry  and  C=40  microfarads. 

The  sharpness  of  the  resonance  curve  is  determined  by  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit,  the  less  the  resistance  the  more  sharply  defined  is  the  resonant 
frequency  and  the  larger  is  the  current  at  the  resonant  frequency.  In 
Fig.  54  are  shown  the  resonance  curves  obtained. for  a  circuit  having  L  = 
.15  henry  and  C=28.5  microfarads.  The  one  curve  shows  the  variation 
of  current  with  a  circuit  resistance  of  5.8  ohms  and  the  other  shows  "the . 
same  thing  after  the  resistance  had  been  increased  to  17.2  ohxns. 

In  a  low  resistance  circuit  the  resonance  is  said  to  be  sharp  and  in 
a  high  resistance  circuit  it  is  said  to  be  flat  or  dull. 

Series  Resonance  with  Varying  Capacity  —  Decrement — If  the  fre- 
quency impressed  on  the  circuit  of  Fig.  51  is  held  constant  and  the  capac- 
ity or  inductance  varied,  resonance  curves  similar  to  those  in  Fig.  53 
will  be  obtained  except  the  variables  will  be  different.  Suppose  such  a 
curve  has  been  obtained,  as  shown  in  Fig.  55.  We  shall  now  show  how 
the  shape  of  the  curve  depends  upon  the  resistance  and  how  to  actually 
calculate  the  value  of  this  resistance  from  the  shape  of  the  curve,  provided 
that  the  value  of  L  is  known. 

..    The.  quantity  which  is  actually  determined  from  the  resonance  curve 
J3,th^  r^lfio  fl/2/L,  /  being  the  resonance  frequency  of  the  circuit.     This 
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ratio  is  caDed  the  decrement  of  the  circuit,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
apparent  when  the  subject  of  oscillations  is  discussed. 

Referring  to  Fig.  55,  let  Cr  be  the  capacity  which  gives  resonance,  the 
current  for  this  value  of  capacity  being  /,.  Let  Ci  and  C2  be  the  two 
values  of  capacity,  one  greater  than  Cr  and  the  other  less  than  Cr,  which 
serve  to  reduce  the  ciurent  to  1,-^-  V2  or  .707  /r.  When  the  capacity  has 
the  value  Cr  there  is  no  effective  reactance  in  the  circuit,  so  we  have, 
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Fio.  54. — ^Effect  of  resistance  on  resonance  curve, 
which  can  be  true  only  on  condition  that  X2  =  /2,  or 


2ir;L- 


ForC=Ci, 


27r/C2 


=  /2. 


/=- 


E 


--.707  I r 


VR2+X^ 
which  can  be  true  only  if 


R 


(40) 


(41) 
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The  capacity  reactance  is  greater  than  the  inductance  reactance  for  Ci 
and  less  than  the  inductance  reactance  for  C2,  hence  the  reversal  of  the 
signs  in  front  of  the  reactance  terms  in  Eqs.  (40)  and  (41). 

Adding  (40)  and  (41)  we  get 

2;^"2;^"2^ ^^^ 

Multiplying  through  by  -  ..,    we  get, 

1  '     1 


or 


^R^ 

1      (Ci-Ci\  _2R_ 


(43) 


;   '»    ' 


/        ' 


Fig.  55. — ^Variation  of  current  with  capacity  in  a  resonant  circuit. 

Now  if  C2  and  Ci  do  not  differ  from  C,  very  much  (say  10  per  cent)  we 
may  put  without  appreciable  error 

C2Ci^Cr^ (44) 

This  is,  of  course,  an  approximation,  and  is  more  nearly  true  the  sharper 
the  resonance  curve.    We  niay  now  put, 

(2ir/)2LCA     C,    /     2)r/L ^^^ 

But  (2«/)'=77v~  ^  i^<>'y  ^  s^i^  ^y  writing  the  equation  for  resonance, 

C,  being  the  •value  of  the  capacity  which  gives  resonance. 
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So  (45)  becomes. 


C2  ~"  Ci      2R 


or 


Cr        2ir/L 


R     tC2— Ci 


2/L    2     Cr 


(46) 


As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  formula  suppose  that  the 
resonant  capacity  for  a  certain  circuit  is  32  microfarads  and  that  the  values 
of  C2  ftnd  Ci  are  34  microfarads  and  30.2  microfarads  respectively.  Then 
for  this  circuit  the  decrement,  generally  designated  by  the  Greek  letter 
6,  is 


B 


R     T  34-30.2 


2/L    2       32 


=0.187 


The  decrement  may  also  be  calculated  from  a  resonance  curve  plotted 
with  frequencies  as  abcissse  as  given  in  Fig.  56;  we  have  derived  the 
f  onnula  when  capaci- 
ty is  used  for  abscissae 
because  such  is  gen- 
erally the  case  in  ra- 
dio measurements.  If 
however,  frequency, 
is  used  as  absciss®, 
the  frequency  having 
been  varied  in  getting 
the  resonance  curve, 
L  and  C  having  been 
maintained  constant, 
the  derivation  of  5 
fnnn  the  half  energy 
points  of  theresonance 
curve  is  as  follows: 


/,      fr     A 

I 

Pxa.  56. — ^Variation  of  current  with  fiequency  in  a  rek)nant 

circuit. 


2wfiL 


2wf2L 


ar/iC 

1 

'2rfaC 


--« 


R 


To  ftliminate  C  ttam.  these  two  equations,  multip^  them  by  Si/iC  and 
2rfzC  respectively  and  get  the  two  equations 

(2ir/i)2LC- 1  =  -  R2rfiC 
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Put  these  in  the  fonns 


Combining 


So 


C{(2ir/i)2L+2T/i/2}=l, 
C[{2xf2)^L-2jrf2R}--l. 

(2ir/i)2L+2irfii2  =  (2irf2)2L-2ir/2/J, 
R{2wfi +2wf2)  =  L  { (2ir/2)2  -  (2Tfi)2 } . 

2L~    2(/2+/i)    ^^^^    ^^^' 
Dividing  by  /r,  the  resonant  frequency, 

2/,L     ^    ^  /,    •  •    •    • 


.     (47) 


For  a  given  circuit  •^^-i*  is  approximately  equal  to  « 


1  C2-C1 


C. 


This 


foIIowB  from  the  relation  between  frequency  and  capacity;  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  small  percentage  change  in  the  natiu-al  frequency  of  a  cir- 
cuit it  is  necessary  to  change  the  capacity  of  the  circuit  by  twice  this 
amoxmt,  the  frequency  varying  not  with  the  capacity,  but  with  the  square 
root  of  the  capacity. 

Flow  of  Current  in  Parallel  Circuits  and  Relation  of  Line  Current  to 
Branch  Currents. — When  a  circuit  consists  of  two  or  more  branches  in 
parallel  the  line  current  cannot  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  branch 
currents  and  addihg  them  arithmetically  as  is  done  in  continuous  current 
circuits,  because  of  the  difference  in  phase  of  the  various  branch  currents. 
The  line  current,  instead  of  being  equal  to  the  arithmetical  siun  of  the 
branch  currents,  may  be  even  smaller  than  either  of  the  branch  currents 

and,  in  fact,  is  so  in 
many  radio  circuits.  It 
is  necessary  to  calculate 
not  only  the  magnitude 
of  the  different  branch 
currents,  but  also  their 
phase;  these  branch 
currents  are  then  added 
vectoriaUy  to  give  the 
line  current. 

Suppose    a    circuit 

made  up  as  shown  in 

Fig.  57,  the  current  7i 

being  10  amperes,  in  phase  with  the  line  voltage  and  the  current  h  being  15 

amperes,  leading  the  Une  voltage  by  60°;   the  line  current  will  be  the 


o 


rit 


Rt>a(n'ohiii8 


Uohms 


0 


42  microfarads 


Fig.  67. — ^Parallel  circuits. 
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vector  sum  of  10  and  15  as  shown  in  Pig.  58.  It  proves  to  be  21.8  amperes. 
The  angle  of  the  lead  is  found  by  the  relation  of  the  reactive  and  active 
components  of  the  Une  current  (the  active  component  of  a  current  is  that 
component  which  is  in  phase  with  the  voltage  and  the  reactive  component 
is  that  which  is  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  voltage),  /i  has  no  reactive 
component  and  so  contributes  10  amperes  to  the  active  component  of  the 
line  current  only;  h  has  a  reactive  component  equal  to  15  sin  60°  or 
13  amperes,  and  an  active  component  of  15  cos  60°  or  7.5  amperes.  The 
total  active  line  current  is  therefore  17.5  amperes  and  the  reactive  com- 
ponent is  13  amperes.  The  angle  of  lead  of  the  line  current  is  then 
tan-i  13/17.5  or  36.6°. 


I^aioamp, 


IsO(M6d>7.6  amp. 


Fig.  58. — ^Vector  diagram  of  currents  in  the  parallel  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  57. 

If  the  impressed  voltage  is  110  volts  the  impedance  of  the 
branched  circuit  is  equal  to  110/21.8  or  5.95  ohms. 

The  equivalent  resistance  is  Z  cos  0  =  5.05  cos  36.6° =3.02  ohms. 

The  equivalent  reactance  is  Z  sin  0=5.05  sin  36.6° =4.06  ohms. 
The  equivalent  series  condenser  of  the  combined  circuit  is  found  by 

putting  the  reactance  equal  to  ^  fpr    I^  the  frequency  of  the  supply  is 

60  cycles  this  gives 

rt-j7^=4.06  ohms,  or  C'=65.4  microfarads. 

Hence  the  branched  circuit  shown  in  Pig.  57  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  single  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  59,  for  the  frequency  assumed;  for  a  dif- 
ferent frequency  other  values  of  equivalent  resistance  and  equivalent 
capacity  would  be  obtained.  A  more  detailed  anal3rsis  of  a  branched 
circuit,  using  complex  quantities,  is  given  elsewhere. 
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In  case  the  branched  circuit  is  more  complex  than  that  f^ven  in  Fig. 
57,  such  as  that  given  in  Fig.  60,  the  branched  part  must  first  be  replaced 
by  its  equivalent  single  circuit,  calculated  as  shown  for  Fig.  57;  the  resist- 
ance and  reactance  of  this  equivalent 
circuit  must  then  be  added  to  the 
»•«...  resistance  and  reactance  of  Ri  and 
Li.  By  vectorially  combining  this 
total  resistance  and  reactance  the  im- 
pedance of  the  simple  equivalent  dr- 


I 


i.k^^l^       cuit  is  obtained. 


eicEMsiiitft. 


Fig.  59.-Simple8erieB  circuit  equivalent     ,  ^^ce  <*f  *  Circmt  Made  Up 
to  parallel  circuit  of  Fig.  67.  ^'    ^»    ^    *^^    ^>    ^     Sencs. — The 

reactance  of  this  circuit  is  calculated 

by  finding  the  sum  of  the  inductance 
and  capacity  reactances  at  all  the  frequencies  necessary;  the  equivalent 
resistance  of  this  circuit  is  independent  of  frequency  and  equal  at  all 
frequencies  to  the  actual  resistance,  R.    The  several  quantities  are  shown 

in  the  form  of  curves  in  Fig.  61.    The  reactance,  r-r^ ,  is  shown  negative; 

the  total  reactance,  X,  is  negative  at  frequencies  lower  than  the  resonant 
value  and  positive  above  this  value.  The  impedance  is  positive  for  all 
values  of  frequency,  having  its 
minimum  value  when  the  total 
reactance  X,  is  zero,  then  being 
equal  to  R. 

The  current  leads  the  volt- 
age for  frequencies  lower  than 

the   resonant   value  and   lag?  J  ^^t  ^R« 

behind  the  voltage  for  higher 
frequencies. 

Inq^edance  of  a  Branched  , 

Circuit,  Having  L  and  R  in  ' ' 

One  Branch   and  C  and  R  in  Fig.  60.— Series-Multiple  cirouit. 

the  Other. — The  simplest  way 

of  comprehending  the  impedance  of  this  complex  path,  Fig.  62,  is  to  calcu- 
late for  each  value  of  frequency,  the  magnitude  and  phase  of  the  current 
in  each  branch.  The  active  and  reactive  components  of  the  two  branch 
currents  are  then  calculated.  The  active  component  of  line  current  is 
found  by  adding  the  two  active  branch  ciurents  and  the  reactive  com- 
ponent of  the  line  current  is  found  by  adding  the  reactive  branch 
currents.  These  additions  are  to  be  algebraic;  in  the  case  of  the  active 
current  the  algebraic  sum  is  the  arithmetic  sum  but  the  reactive  current 
in  the  line  is  the  difference  of  the  reactive  currents  of  the  branches. 
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In  Fig.  63  is  shown  the  vector  diagram  for  frequency  above  the  reso- 
nant frequency  of  the  circuit;  the  line  current  in  this  case  leads  the  voltage 


Ii 


Fia.  61. — Variation  of  reactance,  resistance  and  impedance  with  frequency  in  a  circuit 

containing  L,  R;  and  C  in  series. 

so  the  equivalent  simple  circuit  would  consist  of  a  condenser  in  series  with 
a  resistance,  the  two  having  such  values  that  when  the  simple  circuit  was 
connected  to  a  tine  voltage  E,  the 
current  flowing  would  be  equal,  in 
magnitude  and  phase,  to  /  of  Fig.  63. 

In  Fig.  64  is  shown  the  condition        kj  ^^^ 

when  impressed  frequency  is  so  ad-  e«EwdiiM« 
justed  that  the  reactive  currents  in 
each  branch  neutraUze  each  other;  in 
this  case  the  simple  circuit  would  con- 
sist of  a  resistance  only.  The  resistance 
of  the  simple  circuit  would,  in  general, 
be  many  times  as  great  as  the  resist- 
ance in  the  actual  branched  circuit. 

In  Pig.  65  the  frequency  is  supposed  lower  than  the  resonant  frequency, 
the  current  taken  by  the  inductive  branch  being  greater  than  that  taken 


Fig.  62. — ^Branched  circuit,  having  L 
and  R  in  one  branch  and  C  and  R  in 
the  other. 
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by  the  capacity  branch;  the  equivalent  simple  drcuit  for  thisr  c€tse  would 
consist  of  a  resistance  in  series  with  an  inductance. 

The  above  simple  analysis  shows  that  the  branched  circuit  of  Fig.  62 
may  be  represented  by  a  single  circuit,  but  the  constants  of  this  simple 
circuit  must  be  made  to  vary  as  the  frequency  is  varied. 

The  equivalent  R  may  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  PR  loss  in  each 
branch  and  adding  to  give  the  total  loss  in  the  circuit;   this  total  loss, 


Fia.  63. 


Fia.  64. 


Fia.  65. 


Fig.  63. — ^Vector  diagram  for  circuit  of  Fig.  62,  line  current  leading. 

Fig.  64. — ^Vector  diagram  for  circuit  of  Fig.  62,  line  current  in  phase  with  impressed 

e.m.f. 

Fig.  65. — ^Vector  diagram  for  circuit  of  Fig.  62,  line  current  lagging. 


divided  by  the  square  of  the  line  current  (obtained  vectorially  as 
shown  in  Figs.  63-65),  gives  the  equivalent  resistance  of  the  com- 
bination. 

The  equivalent  inductance  or  capacity  is  obtained  by  calculating  the 
reactive  component  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.;  this  equals  E  sin.^  where  E  is 
the  value  of  the  impressed  voltage  and  4>  is  the  angle  between  the  impressed 
voltage  and  the  Une  current.  This  value  of  e.m.f.,  E  sin  <t>,  is  put  equal  to 
2irfL''If  where  U  is  th^  equivalent  inductance  and  /  is  the  line 
current. 
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In  case  the  line  current  is  leading  sin  0  is  negative  and  the  equivalent 
inductance  would  be  negative.     In  this  case  the  reactive  component  of 

the  impressed  voltage,  jB  sin  ^,  is  put  equal  to  ^  ^^, ,  where  C  is  the 

equivalent  series  capacity  of  the  circuit. 

The  circuit  is  analyzed  exactly  most  easily  by  the  use  of  complex  alge- 
bra, a  method  of  treatment  explained  in  all  standard  texts  on  alternating 
currents. 

Let  Zi =mipedance  of  branch  1  =  Rl+jcuL; 
Z2 = impedance  of  branch  2 = /2(?  —  j  -r; ; 
Z  =  impedance  of  the  joint  path. 

11  +  1.1^,    ^ 


Z    Zi'  Z2    Ri.+j<aL  '  .1 


(^-4) 


+iRi.+j<->L) 


Hence  Z= ^ ^. 


(Rl+Rc)+J 


Rationalize  by  multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  by 


iRL+Rc)-j{c.L^-^y 


C 


bllecting  terms  we  hiive 
Z= 


RcRl{Rc+Rl)+Rc(o>L)^+Rl^;^h\Rc^^^ 

{RL+Rc)^+{ioL-^y 

Of  this  complex  impedance  the  real  part  is  the  effective  resistance  of 
the  branched  circuit  and  the  imaginary  part  is  the  reactance,  or  «L', 
where  U  is  the  effective  inductance. 
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So 

RcRL(Rc+RL)+Rc{o>L)^+RLr7K2 

In  case  the  resistance  of  the  inductance  is  large  compared  to  that  of 
the  condenser,  Eqs.  (48)  and  (49)  may  be  simplified  to  the  approximately 
correct  forms 

R'^ r-^ (50) 

m2/22^+(m2-l)2 

V^^L—^ , (51) 

m2/e2|-+(m2-l)2 

where  R' = equivalent  series  resistance ; 

L'= equivalent  series  inductance; 

/2»  total  actual  resistance  in  the  circuit,  that  is,  resistance 
of  the  inductive  branch  plus  that  of  the  capacity 
branch; 

C= actual  capacity  of  the  capacity  branch; 

L  =  actual  inductance  of  the  inductive  branch; 

m= ratio  of  the  impressed  frequency  to  the  resonant  fre- 
quency of  the  circuit  =  2r/vTC. 

In  case  L'  comes  out  a  negative  quantity  it  is  converted  to  its  equiv- 
alent series  capacity  by  the  relation 

C'  =  l/(2xy)2(-L'). (52) 

An  interesting  condition  obtains  in  a  circuit  having  parallel  resonance. 
Thus  suppose  that  the  values  of  L  and  C  and  the  frequency  of  supply  for 
the  circuit  of  Fig.  66  have  been  so  adjusted  that  for  a  voltage  impressed 
across  A-B  the  circuit  shows  no  reactance;  the  power  factor  is  unity  and 
the  circuit  shows  resistance  only. 

If  the  supply  voltage  is  impressed  across  any  other  two  points  in  the 
circuit,  the  circuit  will  be  in  resonance  for  these  points  also;  if,  for  example, 
the  voltage  is  impressed  across  points  C-D,  the  circuit  will  show  resistance 
only. 
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The  resistance  will  not  be  the  same  when  measured  between  points 
C-D  as  it  is  for  the  points  A-B.  It  may  be  proved  that  the  resistance 
between  any  two  points  in  the  circuit  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  reactance  included  between  the  two  points,  in  either  branch.  The 
reactance  in  each  branch  of  the  parallel  circuit  will  be  the  same,  no  matter 
where  the  two  points  are  taken,  but  the  reactance  will  be  inductive  in  one 
branch  and  capacitive  in  the  other. 

Fig.  67  illustrates  another  combination  of  inductance  and  condensers; 
such  a  drcuit  is  used  in  one  of  the  common  forms  of  radio  telephone  appa- 
ratus.   The  frequency  of  ciurent  in  the  closed  circuit  is  fixed  by  the  reso- 

1         ,         ^      C1C2 


nant  period  of  this  circuit,  that  is  /== 


where  C= 


The 


2irVi;c  C1+C2 

alternating  current  supply  for  the  circuit  is  furnished  across  the  condenser 


^ 

0 

0 
oL 

D 

2 

0 

i 

0, 
A 


B 
Fig.  66. 


Ci 


B 


Fig.  67. 


Fig.  66. — Resonant  multiple  circuit. 
Fig.  67. — ^Resonant  multiple  circuit  used  in  a  radio-telephone  set. 

Ci,  and  the  power  factor  of  this  circuit  (i.e.,  between  points  A  and  B) 
is  unity;  the  impedance  offered  to  the  supply  circuit  is  resistance  only.  If 
the  point  B  is  moved  around  the  circuit  so  as  to  include  part  of  the  induct- 
ance L  in  either  path,  as  shown  at  B\  the  impedance  between  the  two 
points  A  and  B'  would  still  be  resistance  only. 

It  is  often  desired  in  radio  circuits  to  alter  the  impedance  of  the  cir- 
cuit to  which  the  power  is  supplied.  Thus  in  certain  vacuum-tube  cir- 
cuits a  resonant  circuit  (as  shown  in  Fig.  67)  is  used  as  load  for  the  tube 
output  and,  to  get  the  maximum  output  from  the  tube,  the  circuit  must 
offer  resistance  only  (no  reactance),  and  this  resistance  must  have  a  proper 
value.  Evidently  such  a  circuit  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  67  offers  such  pos- 
sibility; by  properly  adjusting  the  position  of  B'  the  desired  resistance  will 
be  obtained. 
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Varying  the  value  of  Ci,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  changing 
also  the  frequency  of  the  circuit.  If  Ci  is  held  constant  and  the  point  B 
is  moved  along  the  inductance,  the  effective  resistance  between  points 
A  and  B  will  vary  while  the  frequency  is  maintained  practically  constant. 
Such  a  connection  scheme  is  generally  used  in  practice. 

To  illustrate  this  idea  with  experimental  data  a  simple  test  was  per- 
formed.   An  inductance  coil,  having  a  tap  near  its  center,  was  connected 

to  a  condenser  as  shown  in  Fig. 
68  and  resonant  frequiency  was 
impressed  across  A-C.  The 
values  of  inductance  and  capac- 
ity were  about  as  shown  in  the 
—  diagram,    the  resistance  of  the 

iBOmicrofarads    coil  being  about  10.8  ohms.     A 

watt-meter,  voltmeter,  and  am- 
meter were  used  to  measure  the 
input;  the  frequency  was  held 
constant  at  45  c^'^cles,  which  is 
the  frequency  to  give  resonance 
for  L  =  .628  henry  and  C  =  20 
microfarads.  The  effective  re- 
sistance was  calculated  by  divid- 
ing the  wattmeter  reading  by  the  square  of  the  ammeter  reading.  The 
results  obtained  are  tabulated  below: 


Fig.  68. — ^Experimental  resonant  multiple 
circuit  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  67. 


Volts. 

Amperes. 

Watts. 

EflFeotive 
Resistanoe,  Ohms. 

Terminals  C-A 

Terminals  C-B 

Terminals  B-A 

105 
105 
100 

.050 
.145 
.170 

5 

14.8 
16.6 

2000 
705 
675 

These  values  of  resistance  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
value  of  reactance  between  the  respective  terminals;  better  results  can- 
not be  obtained  by  this  method,  because  the  current  taken  by  a  condenser 
exaggerates  the  non-sinusoidal  form  of  the  impressed  voltage  and  so' may 
differ  quite  appreciably  from  the  true  sine  form.  In  parallel  resonance 
the  very  small  minimum  line  current  obtained  is  a  result  of  the  inductive 
and  capacitive  currents  of  the  two  branches  neutralizing  each  other;  if, 
however,  the  two  currents  are  not  of  the  same  form,  it  is  evident  that  the 
neutraUzation  cannot  be  very  complete  and  the  line  current  at  resonance 
will  not  be  as  small  as  it  should  normally  be. 

A  case  of  this  kind  is  shown  clearly  in  the  oscilligram  of  Fig.  69;  the 
generator  supplying  the  power  was  of  an  ordinary  commercial  type,  having 
however,  a  rather  smaller  air  gap  than  is  usual.    The  inductance  and  ca- 
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pacity  were  connected  in  parallel  and  the  impresaed  frequency  was  varied 
until  the  line  current  showed  a  minimum  value.  The  form  and  phase  of 
the  currents  in  the  two  branches  of  the  circuit  are  shown  well  on  the  film, 
and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  great  difference  in  form  of  the  two  cur- 
rents would  prevent  the  resonance  phenomena  being  very  marked.  Prob- 
ably 50  per  cent  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  condenser  circuit  in  of  some 
frequency  much  higher  than  that  for  which  the  circuit  was  resonant  and 
at  least  this  much  ciurent  would  persist  in  the  supply  line  no  matter  how 
carefully  the  circuit  was  adjusted  for  resonance. 


Frequency 
Feo.  70. — Reactance  and  reostnace  curves  for  a  parallel  reeonant  circuit  having  low 


This  question  of  upper  harmonics  is  often  of  much  importance  in  the 
operation  of  radio  apparatus;  more  specific  mention  of  the  occurrences 
will  be  made  when  discussing  certain  types  of  radio  generators. 

It  is  possible  to  move  points  A  and  B"  (Fig.  67)  to  such  a  position  that 
there  is  no  reactance  in  either  path.  In  this  case  we  have  a  maximum 
possible  line  current  (for  a  given  impressed  voltage)  and  the  resistance  of 
the  combination  is  a  minimum.  It  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  one  path 
divided  by  two,  if  the  two  paths  have  equal  resistances;  if  not  it  is  equal 
to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  resistances  in  the 
separate  paths.    In  Figs.  70  and  71  are  some  experimental  curves  showing 


REACTANCE  AND  BE8ISTANCE  OF  PARALLEL  CffiCUITS        Ti 

tile  characteristics  of  parallel  resonance;  they  were  obtained  by  ammeter, 
voltmeter,  and  wattmeter  readings,  frequency  being  varied  and  impressed 
voltage  beii^  held  constant.  The  equivalent  resistance  was  obtained 
directly  by  dividing  the  wattmeter  reading  by  the  squared  value  of  the 
line  ammeter  reading;  the  equivalent  inductance  or  capacity  was  found 
after  calculating  the  reactive  component  of  the  inpressed  voltage  and 
knowing  the  line  current  from  the  ammeter  reading.  The  alternator 
used  had  a  very  pure  sine  wave  of  e.m.f.  compared  to  that  given  by  the 
average  machine. 


It 


Fraqocncr 

Fig.  71. — Effect  of  increasing  the  neurtance  in  a  parallel  resonant  circuit;  compare 

with  curves  ol  Fig.  70. 

A  rather  extraordinary  efEect  is  seen  in  these  curves;  the  equivalent 
seiies  resistance  at  resonance  is  higher  the  lower  the  actual  resistance  of 
the  circuit.  Thus  in  the  first  case  where  the  actual  resistance  was  6  ohma 
the  equivalent  resistance  has  a  maximum  value  of  320  ohms;  in  the  second 
case  where  the  actual  resistance  has  been  increased  to  16  ohms  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  Ji  is  only  240  ohms.  In  neither  case  is  the  equivalent 
resistance  nearly  as  great  as  calculation  by  Eqs.  (48)  and  (49)  would  indi- 
cate; the  reason  for  this  discrepancy  lies  in  the  method  of  measurement 
which  involves  an  error  depending  upon  the  non-sinusoidal  form  of  the 
vohage  impressed  on  the  circuit  as  outlined  above. 
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It  will  be  noticed  from  the  curves  given  in  Pigs.  70  and  71  that  the 
effective  inductance  of  a  coil  may  be  increased  by  putting  a  condenser 
in  parallel  with  the  coil;  the  equivalent  resistance  of  the  coil  also  increases 
and  this  increase  rapidly  grows  lai^r  as  the  amount  of  capacity  shunting 
the  coil  is  increased. 

For  the  frequencies  far  removed  from  the  resonant  frequency  of  the 

circuit  (so  that  (m^— 1)  is  large  compared  to  m2iJ2-__  J  we  get  rather  simple 

formulae  for  the  equivalent  inductance  and  resistance  of  the  coil.    Formulae 
(60)  and  (51)  in  this  case  reduce  to  the  forms 

R 

(m2-l) 


^'~/-^2_n2 (^2) 


L'=~^ (63) 

Inspection  of  these  equations  shows  that  the  effective  resistance  of 
the  circuit  rises  more  rapidly  than  does  the  effective  inductance;  especially 
as  the  resonant  frequency  is  approached. 

A  Peculiar  Case  of  Parallel  Resonance. — A  very  interesting  case  of 
resonance  occurs  if,  with  an  inductance  and  condenser  in  parallel,  the 
resistances  in  each  path  are  properly  adjusted.  Thus  suppose  that  the 
resistance  in  the  two  paths  are  equal  and  also  equal  to 


that  is, 

By  inserting  this  condition  in  Eqs.  (48)  and  (49)  it  will  be  found  that  (he 
reactance  of  the  circuit  is  zero  for  all  frequenciea  and  thai  the  resistance  is 
constant  for  all  frequencies  and  equal  to  the  resistance  of  each  'path. 

Resonant  Frequency  of  Parallel  Circuits. — If  we  define  the  resonant 
frequency  of  a  parallel  circuit  as  that  frequency  which  makes  the  reactance 
of  the  circuit  zero,  thus  making  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  unity,  we 
find  the  resonant  frequency  by  using  Eq.  (49),  putting  the  numerator 
equal  to  zero.    This  gives  the  equation 

iJc2L-fii,2-^-^^L-^j=0 


or 


from  which  we  get. 


1/L     ft/.\     L2 
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In  case  the  resistance  of  the  condenser  arm  is  negligible  a  simpler  form 
is  obtained, 

(55) 


"''V^ 


LC     W 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  parallel  circuits  the  resistances  in  the  circuit 
affect  to  some  extent  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  circuit,  whereas  in 
the  series  circuit  the  resonant  frequency  is  independent  of  the  resistance. 

The  condition  for  resonance  in  parallel  circuits  (unity  power  factor) 
will  in  general  not  be  the  frequency  which  gives  minimum  line  current. 
In  case  we  had  defined  resonance  as  that  condition  which  gave  minimum 
line  current,  formuke  somewhat  different  from  Eqs.  (54)  and  (55)  would 
have  been  obtained. 

Cotq^ling  of  Various  Kinds — CoeflBdent  of  Coupling. — When  two  cir- 
cuits are  so  placed  or  interconnected  that  energy  may  be  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other  they  are  said  to  be  coupled.    There  are  three  tyx)es  of 


\ 
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La 


1 


:c. 


Ci 
Fig.  72. — Direct  coupling. 


Fig.  73. — ^Inductive  coupling. 


coupling,  resistance,  inductance,  or  condenser  coupling.  In  the  first  (prac- 
tically never  used)  that  part  of  the  network  which  is  common  to  the  two 
circuits  is  a  resistance;  in  the  second,  part  of  the  magnetic  field  generated 
by  currents  in  the  network  is  common  to  both  circuits;  in  the  third,  a 
part  of  the  electroHstatic  field  set  up  in  the  network  is  common  to  both 
circuits.  The  coupling  which  uses  the  magnetic  field  is  called  inductive 
or  magnetic  coupling,  and  that  which  uses  the  electric  field  is  called  capac- 
itive  or  static  coupling.  The  magnetic  coupling  may  be  through  an 
inductance  common  to  both  circuits  called  dtred,  or  it  may  be  through 
a  mutual  inductance  in  which  case  it  is  generally  called  inductive  coupling. 

The  three  principal  types  of  coupling  are  shown  in  Figs.  72,  73,  and 
74,  that  of  Fig.  72  beii^  direct,  that  of  Fig.  73  being  inductive,  and  that 
of  Fig.  74  being  capacitive. 

The  extent  to  which  circuits  are  coupled  is  given  quantitatively  by 
the  coupling  coeffiderd  or  coeffi/yieni  of  coupling.  This  is  defined  as  the 
ratio  qf  the  common  reactance  of  the  two  circuits  to  the  square  root  of  the  react- 
ances {of  simHar  kind  to  that  giving  the  coupling)  of  the  two  circuits. 
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Thus  if  Xm= reactance  common  to  both  circuitB; 
Xi  =  reactance  of  circuit  1; 
X2= reactance  of  circuit  2; 
A;=coupUng  coefficient. 


jfc= 


(56) 


VX^2 

In  Fig.  72  the  total  reactance  of  circuit  1  is  <i)(Iji+M),  that  of  circuit 
is  <a{L2+M),  and  the  common  reactance  is  mAT.    Therefore 


jfc= 


Cl>. 


M 


M 


Vw{Li+M)u{L2+M)     V{Li+M)iL2+M) 


(57) 


f 
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Fig.  74. — Capacitive  coupling. 


Jfc  = 


u)M 


In  Fig.  73  the  total  inductance  of 
circuit  1  is  indicated  by  La+Lt;  part 
of  this  is  in  inductive  relation  to 
circuit  2  and  part  is  not.  Similarly 
the  inductance  of  the  second  circuit 
consists  of  two  parts  Le  and  La,  one 
part  magnetically  coupled  to  circuit  1 
and  the  other  part  not  so  coupled. 
The  common  reactance  is  uM.  Hence 
for  this  case  we  have, 

M 


V«(La+L»)«(Lc+Ltf)     VXLa+UXLc+LaY 


(58) 


The  inductively  coupled  circuit  of  Fig.  73  can  always  be  considered 
as  a  direct-coupled  circuit  after  the  proper  transformations  have  been 
made.  The  inductance  of  circuit  2  must  be  decreased  in  the  ratio  Lb/Lc 
and  the  capacity  of  circuit  2  must  be  increased  in  the  ratio  Le/L^.  This 
transformation  of   the  in- 

ai  henry.  5  henryB 


-TMT 


ai  henry 


aSfi/ 


ductance  and  capacity  of 
circuit  2  leaves  the  osciUa- 
Hon  constant  (LC)  the  same 
as  it  was  with  the  original 
values  of  L  and  C. 

The  M  of  the  equivalent 
circuit  is  obtained  by  multi- 
pl3ring  the  actual  value  of  M 
by  the  ratio  VLc/L>.  Let 
us  call  these  new  values  M', 

Vc,  Vdj  and  C'2.  The  inductively  coupled  circuit  is  now  replaced  by  the 
direct-coupled  circuit  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  72.  For  the  L  of  Fig.  72 
we  use  {La+U)-M'  and  for  the  L2  of  Fig.  72  we  use  (L'c-L'ii)-Af' . 


10/*/ 
Fig.  75. — Inductively  coupled  circuits. 
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An  actual  inductively  coupled  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  75;  the  coefficient 
of  coupling  of  the  two  coils  of  the  transformer  is  80  per  cent,  or 

M = 0.8V1X0.1 = 0.253  henry. 

In  Fig.  76  the  inductances  of  the  second  circuit  have  been  decreased 
in  the  ratio  0.1/1  and  the 
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capacity  has  been  increased 
in  the  ratio  1/0.1.  The 
coefficient  of  coupling  must 
remain  aa  it  was  for  Fig.  75, 
so  we  decrease  Jf  in  theratio 

y^Y^  giving  it  a  value  of 

0.08  heniy.  id^*/ 

The  direct-coupled  dr-  ^^^  76.— Circuit  of  Fig.  75  reduced  to  an  equivalent 
cuit,    which   is    the  exact  1:1  ratio  circuit, 

equivalent   of   the    induc- 
tively coupled  circuit  of  Fig.  76,  is  now  given  in  Fig.  77.    The  total  L  of 
circuit  1  is  the  same  as  that  of  Fig.  76,  0.08  henry  being  coupled  100  per 
cent  to  circuit  2;  similarly  the  total  inductance  of  circuit  2  is  the  same  as 
it  is  in  Fig.  76. 

The  coefficient  of  coupling  of  the  circuit  of  Fig.  77  is 


fc= 


0.08 


\/0.2X0.6 


=0.232, 


and  for  the  actual  inductively  coupled  circuit  of  Fig.  75  it  is 

0.253 


A;  = 


V0.2X6.6 


-.  =  0.232, 


which  is  just  the  same  as  for  the  substituted  direct  coupled  circuit. 

.oooQoooo ^ATTAXTVAA^ ^^  ^  possiWo  to  rcplaco 

OOOOOOO^ \ — oOooooo  — 
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an  inductively  coupled  cir- 
cuit by  one  directly  coupled 
without  making  the  trans- 
formations explainedabove. 
Calling  the  total  inductance 
in  primary  and  secondary 
of  the  inductively  coupled 
circuit  Z/3  and  L4  respect- 


FiQ.  77. — ^Direct-coupled    circuit  equivalent  to   in-  ively,   and  the  mutual  in- 
ductively coupled  circuit  of  Fig.  76.  ductance  JIf  ,then  the  direct- 
coupled  circuit  is  written 
down  at  once  as  shown  in  Fig.  72  by  making  Ia  =  J^  —  Af  and  L2  =  L4—M. 
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The  same  values  of  Af ,  Ci  and  C2  are  used  in  the  direct-coupled  circuit 
as  in  the  inductively  coupled  circuit.*  The  justification  for  making  the 
change  from  one  type  of  circuit  to  the  other  may  be  seen  upon  writing 
the  equations  for  the  reactive  voltages  of  the  two  circuits  of  Figs.  72  and 
73.    For  Fig.  72  we  have, 

a)Li7i-^+a)Jlf(7i-72)  =  0,        ......     (59 

«I/2/2-^+«M(72-/i=0 (60) 

CUC2 


and 


For  the  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  73  we  may  put  La+Lb^Ls  and  Lc+Ld=  L4; 
the  reactive  voltages  for  these  circuits  then  become, 


and 


coLa/i — ^-«M72=0,       ......     (61) 

(oUh — ^-«M7i=0 (62) 

0)02 


Put  Ls  =  Li+M  and  L4  —  L2+M  and  these  equations  become 

co(Li+M)7i— ~— «M72=0, (63) 

and  . 

a)(L2+Jlf)72— ^-wM7i=0 (64) 

WC2 

By  collecting  terms  these  may  be  changed  into  the  forms, 

«Li7i-^+a,M(7i-72)=0, (65) 

and 

coL272-^+a;ilf(72-7i)=0. (66) 

But  these  equations,  which  are  for  an  inductively  coupled  circuit,  are 
identical  with  Eqs.  (59)  and  (60),  which  are  for  the  directly  ocupled 
circuit. 

The  author  does  not  believe  that  this  method  is  as  satisfactory  a  one 
as  that  using  transformed  L  and  C  in  the  secondary  because  of  certain 
ambiguities  which  may  arise.  As  an  illustration  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  method  works  out  all  right  we  take  Fig.  78.  For  the  Li  of  Fig.  72 
w6  must  put  0.2—0.1  =  0.1  henry  and  for  L2  of  Fig.  72  we  put  0.4—0.1  = 
0.3  henry.  Af ,  Ci  and  C2  remain  as  in  Fig.  78.  The  equivalent  directly 
coupled  circuit  is  given  in  Fig.  79;  it  is  electrically  equivalent  to  Fig.  78. 

^  See  Bulletin  74  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  p.  50. 
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Now  suppose  the  circuit  of  Fig.  75  to  be  treated  in  this  manner;  for 
Li  we  obtained  0.2—0.253=  —0.053  henry.  This  means  that  instead  of 
putting  in  an  inductance  for  the  Li  of  Fig.  72  we  must  put  a  condenser, 
the  capacity  of  which  is  such  that  its  reactance  is  equal,  in  magnitude, 
to  that  given  by  0.053  henry  of  inductance. 
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Fig.  78.  Fig.  79. 

Fig.  78. — ^Inductively  coupled  circuit. 
Fig.  79. — Direct-coupled  circuit  equivalent  to  circuit  of  Fig.  78. 


For  the  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  74,  we  get  the  ooupUng  coefficient  from 
£q.  (56)  in  the  following  manner.^ 

1 


Mutual  capacity  reactance  » 


(oCm 


Capacity  reactance  of  circuit  1  =  — 7^4 


in  which 


Ca  = 


(aCi      <Ji)Cm      ftAJa 
1 


Ci'Q 


m 


Capacity  reactance  of  circuit  2 =-7^  4 


in  which 


C.= 


wCi      U)Cm      wCft' 
1 


v^- 


C2      Cm 

Hence  Eq.  (56)  becomes  for  this  case, 

1 

k= 


wC 


m 


VCaC, 


a^» 


yJwCa      COC 


(67) 


^  For  more  complete  analysis  of  ciHpacitively  coupled  circuits  and  comparison  of 
capacitive  and  inductive  coupling  see  Cohen,  "Electrostatically  coUpled  circuits," 
Proc.  L  R.  E.,  Vol.  8,  No.  6,  Oct.,  1920. 
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A  rather  more  complicated  case  of  static  coupling  is  given  in  Fig.  80; 

in  this  case  the  application  of  Eq. 
(56)  results  in  the  formula  ^ 

Cs 


Li 


Ci: 


c 


1 


t 


:c. 


o 


V(Ci+C3)(C2+C3)' 

in  which 

C3  = 


(68) 


CC" 


c" 


C+C 


FiQ.  80. — Complex  capacitive  coupling. 


In  certain  radio  receiving  sets 
combined  capacitive  and  inductive 
coupUngs  are  used,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  81,  in  this  case  the  coefficient  of 
magnetic  coupHng  and  that  of  static  coupling  are  calculated  separately, 
and  the  actual  coeffi- 
cient of  coupling  is  |  {TtRJOO 
the  sum  or  difference 
of  these  two,  accord- 
ing as  the  e.m.f.'s 
induced  in  circuit  2 
through  the  two  types 
of  coupling  are  in  phase 
or  180®  out  of  phase 
with  each  other. 

In  another  coupling 
scheme  (shown  in  Fig. 
82)  a  so-called  Unk  cir- 
cuit, untuned,  is  used  to  connect  the  other  two  circuits.     In  this  case  the 
coupling  between  circuits  1  and  2  is  obtained  by  calculating  the  coupling 
of  circuits  1  and  3  and  then  that  of  3  and  2. 


Fig.  81. — Combined  capacitive  and  inductive  coupling. 


A;i-8  = 


Ml- 


1-2 


VLi(L2+L3)' 


"2  — 


Ms 


vuiu+uy 


Then 


fcl-2  =  fcl -3X^3-2  = 


Mi-2XMs-4 

{U+LsWl^' 


(69) 


^  In  case  it  is  not  evident  just  what  the  mutual  reactance  of  the  two  circuits  is  it 
may  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  voltage  generated  in  circuit  2  when  a  current  of 
one  ampere  is  flowing  in  circuit  1,  or  vice  versa.  This  voltage  is  equal  to  the  mutual 
reactance,  in  ohms. 
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Resonance  in  a  Circuit  to  which  Another  Circuit  is  Magnetically 
Coupled. — In  discussing  this  question  we  shall  calculate  the  effect  of  cir- 
cuit 2  on  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  circuit  1.  The  method  of  analysis 
is  somewhat  more  elementary  than  that  ordinarily  given  (which  depends 
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Fig.  82. — "  Link-circuit  *'  coupling. 


Circuit  2 
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upon  the  solution  of  simultaneous  differential  equations),  and  perhaps 
leads  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the  mutual  reactions  of  the  two  circuits. 
We  shall  assmne  imit  current  flowing  in  the  primary  (circuit  1),  and  get 
the  voltage  E2  induced  in  the  second  circuit  by  this  current.  This  volt- 
age will  produce  ciurent  in  the  second  circuit,  which  current  will  be  divided 
into  its  active  and  reactive  components  (in  phase  with  E2  and  90°  out 
of  phase  with  E2).  The  active  component  will  be  90°  behind  the  pri- 
mary current  and  will  produce  a  voltage  back  in  the  primary  circuit 
which  will  be  180°  out  of  phase  with 
the  primary  current;  from  this 
voltage  we  calculate  the  effect  of 
the  second  circuit  on  the  resistance 
of  the  first. 

The  resistance  of  a  circuit  may 
he  defined  as  the  counter  yoUage  set 
up  in  the  circuit  by  a  current  of  one 
ampere  flowing,  this  counter  voltage 
to  be  180°  out  of  phase  with  the  cur^ 

rent;  in  the  same  way  the  reactance  of  a  circuit  may  be  considered  as  the 
counter  voUage  set  up  in  the  circuit  by  a  current  of  one  ampere,  the  counter 
vcitage  to  be  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  currerU. 

In  Fig.  83  suppose  the  current  7i,  i^  one  ampere  at  frequency  «/2r. 

Voltage  induced  in  the  secondary 


M 


Fig.  83. — Inductively  coupled  circuits, 
neither  circuit  having  a  condenser. 


E2  =  «Af  7i  =  wAf . 
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and  this  current  lags  behind  £2  by  an  angle  d,  defined  by  the  equation 
tan  d = wL2/R2.    The  active  component  of  I2  is  in  phase  with  E2  so  we  put 

T  a      f^M^R2 

I2  COS  ^=-^-X-«r. 

Zi2        /j2 

The  voltage  induced  in  circuit  1  by  this  current  is 

/aoo8ex«Jlf=^|«Jf=(^"fi2 (72) 

As  this  voltage  lags  90^  behind  the  inducing  current  h  cos  6  and  as  I2  cos  B 
lags  90**  behind  7i  this  voltage  ( ^  j  B2  is  180®. behind  I\  and  so  is  an  IR 

reaction.    As  we  assumed  unit  current  in  circuit  1  this  voltage  (-7—)  R2 

is  really  the  increase  in  resistance  of  circuit  2,  in  ohms,  due  to  the  current 
in  circuit  2.    Hence  the  apparent  resistance  of  circuit  1  is  evidently 

i2'i  =  fii+(^'fi2 (73) 

Now  the  reactive  current  in  circuit  2  is  /2  sin  0,  and  this  current  lags 
90**  behind  E2,  which  itself  lags  90°  behind  /i.  The  voltage  induced  in 
circuit  1  by  this  current  I2  sin  6  will  be  equal  to  uMh  sin  dj  and  this 
will  lag  90**  behind  the  inducing  current  I2  sin  d,  and  hence  will  lag  270** 
behind  /i,  that  is  it  leads  7i  by  90°. 

Now  the  reactive  voltage  in  circuit  1  due  to  Li  is  90°  behind  the  cur- 
rent 1 1.  This  may  seem  incorrect  at  first  glance,  because  it  makes  the 
current  /i  lead  the  reactive  voltage  by  90°,  whereas  we  know  that  an 
inductive  circuit  draws  a  lagging  current.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  component  of  the  impressed  voltage  which  overcomes  the  reacting 
voltage  of  the  circuit  must  be  180°  ahead  of  the  reacting  voltage  itself; 
this  makes  the  current  in  an  inductive  circuit  lag  behind  the  impressed 
voltage,  as  it  should. 

It  appears  then  that  the  voltage  induced  in  circuit  1  by  the  current 
/2  sin  ^  is  180°  out  of  phase  with  the  reactive  voltage  in  circuit  1  due  to 
Li  of  circuit  1,  hence  the  total  reactive  voltage  of  circuit  1  will  be  less 
when  circuit  2  is  present  than  when  it  is  not  present. 

The  amount  of  voltage  induced  in  circuit  1  by  /2  sin  ^  is  uMh  sin  6 

and  this  is  equal  to  l-y-  j  C0L2. 

So  the  total  reactive  voltage  in  circuit  1  when  a  current  of  one  ampere 
is  flowing  is 
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and  from  this  we  get  the  equivalent  self  induction  of  circuit  1, 

L\  =  U-{^\ (74) 

It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  current  in  circuit  2  is  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  circuit  1  by  the  amount  ( -^  \  B2  and  to  decrease  its  self- 
induction  by  an  amount  ( -«—  j  Z/2. 

In  such  a  circuit  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  84  we  can  at  once  write  the 
,,,  ^ ,  characteristics  of  circuit  1  by  using  Eqs. 


Ri 


I 


o 


M 


(73)  and  (74). 


i2'i  =  jBi+( -^-)  R2 


Z2) 


/o)M\  2 
Fig.  84. — Inductively  coupled  cir-  [j\  =  Lj  —  ( )  L2 

cuits  with   a  condenser  in  the  \  ^2  / 

primary. 

I  =^^^  ^^^  (76) 

These  two  equations  may  be  written  in  a  somewhat  more  convenient  form 
by  combining  terms, 

■^^g  (77) 

^f(«Af)2+fliie2-«L2(wLi— ^yi%r«L2i2i+i22(«L2-^)]^ 

In  case  the  impressed  frequency  is  adjusted  to  give  resonance  in  the 
primary  circuit  (without  the  presence  of  the  secondary)  these  equations 
reduce  to  the  forms 

h=    ,  ^^^  (79) 

72^,—      —^"5-  (80) 

V(w2M2  +  fl,fl2)=^  +  (o2L22fll2 
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li  M  ia  varied  a  majdmum  current  will  occur  in  the  secondary  when 

C02J»f  2  =  fli\/jB22+  («L2)2  =  R1Z2 (81) 

For  this  value  of  M  the  values  of  the  two  currents  become 

h ,    ^^'  (82) 

■     7, E^M__ 

RiV2(Z2^+R2Z2) 
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Fio.  85. — ^Variation  of  current  with  M  in  circuit  of  Fig.  84,  for  two  values  of  secondary 

resistance. 


Fig.  85  shows  a  set  of  experimental  curves  to  illustrate  the  relations  given 
above;  the  circuits  were  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  84  and  the  frequency 
adjusted  for  the  value  which  gave  resonance  in  the  primary  alone;  the 
coupling  was  then  varied  and  the  two  currents  went  through  variations 
as  appear  from  the  curves. 

With  the  same  value  of  frequency  as  used  for  the  curves  of  Fig.  85 
and  that  coupling  which  gave  maximum  secondary  current  (which  value 
of  coupling  does  not  vary  greatly  as  the  secondary  resistance  is  varied, 
so  long  as  the  secondary  resistance  is  small  compared  to  the  secondary 
reactance)  a  series  of  readings  was  taken  to  sho^  the  effect  of  the  secondary 
resistance  on  secondary  current  and  so  on  the  amount  of  power  trans- 
mitted to  the  secondary  circuit.     The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  86;    it 
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is  seen  that  the  adjustments  for  maxiinum  power  of  this  circuit  are  not 
very  critical. 

The  resonance  curve  for  such  a  circuit  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  84  differs 
from  the  curve  of  the  primary  alone  in  that  the  critical  frequency  is  higher 
and  the  resonance  curve  is  not  so  sharp.  The  resistance  of  circuit  1  is  in- 
creased by  the  amount  given  in  Eq.  (73)  and  the  inductance  is  decreased  by 
the  amount  shown  in  flq.  (74).  Fig.  87  shows  the  resonance  curve  of  a  cir- 
cuit arranged  like  that  of  Fig.  84;  in  dotted  lines  is  shown  the  resonance 
curve  of  the  primary  without  the  presence  of  the  secondary.    The  same 
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Fig.  88. — Current  vs.  frequency  in  circuit  of  Fig.  84  with  added  secondazy  resistanoe. 

voltage  was  applied  to  the  primary  circuit  in  getting  the  two  sets  of  curves, 
hence  the  magnitudes  of  current  for  the  two  curves  give  an  exact  measure 
of  the  effect  of  the  secondary  circuit  upon  the  first.  The  calculated  R' 
and  V  of  the  primary,  using  first  the  experimental  data  on  the  curve  sheet 
of  Fig.  87  and  then  Eqs.  (73)  and  (74)  agree  within  the  precision  of  the 
experimental  work. 

The  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit  was  then  increased  by  12  ohms 
and  another  resonance  curve  taken;  the  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  88; 
the  curves  of  Fig.  87  are  shown  in  dotted  lines  for  comparison.  It  is  seen 
that  the  addition  of  resistance  to  the  secondaiy  circuit  makes  the  sharp- 
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ness  of  resonance  less  and  the  effect  of  the  secondary  in  determining  the 
resonant  frequency  of  the  primary  is  somewhat  less  than  for  the  lower 
resistance  secondary  circuit. 

We  will  next  consider  the  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  89;  the  condenser  is  now 
in  the  secondary  circuit  instead  of  the  primary. 

In  this  circuit  the  resistance  of  the  primary  is  always  increased  by 
the  presence  of  the  secondary,  but  the  effect  upon  the  inductance  depends 
upon  the  frequency  impressed  on  the  primary  circuit.  If  the  fre- 
quency is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  condition  for  resonance  in  the  secondary 

(/=z— /==J,  the  apparent  inductance  of  circuit  1  will  be  the  same 

the  actual  inductance,  that  is,  the  presence  of  circuit  2  does  not  affect  the 

inductance  of  circuit  1.     With  higher  ^__^ 

than  resonant  frequency  the  appar-  JTr/^       D     )       ^ 
ent  inductance  of  circuit  1  is  decreased 
by    circuit   2   and    with   lower   fre-  ^  ^ 

quency  the  inductance  of  circuit  1  is  ?  y      'f 

increased.     In  other  words,  if  h  lags  ' *        '■ 

behind  E2,  the  effect  on  circuit  1   is  pxG.  89.— Inductively  coupled  circuit 
to    reduce    the    apparent    inductance,  with  condenser  in  secondary. 

whereas  if  the   current  in   circuit   2 

leads  the  generated  voltage  in  this  circuit,  the  effect  on  circuit  1  is  to 

cause  an  increase  in  the  apparent  inductance. 

Applying  Eqs.  (73)  and  (74)  to  the  circuit  of  Fig.  89  we  get, 

«'i  =  i2i+(^)'i22 (84) 

in  which 


It  is  seen  that  if  -^tt  is  greater  than  L2,  Li    is  greater  than  Li ;  if 
L2=-577-,  L'i  =  Li;  if  L2  is  greater  than  -oTt  then  L'l  is  less  than  Li. 

urL>2  w  C2 

Using  the  constants  given  in  Eqs.  (84)  and  (85)  we  can  write  at  once 
^1=    .  -^  ^.        .     (86) 

/. ^"^  .     (87) 
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which  may  be  somewhat  simplified  to  the  forms 

EZ2 


7i  = 


yj\o)'^(,AP-LiL2)+i^+RiR2V+(^\LiR2+L2Ri 


C2 


ii'+w^r. 


Ri\ 


(88) 


72  = 


EuM 


yj\wHM^-LiL2)+^+RiR2T+iALiR2+L2Ri-^^^^ 


Ca 


i]'+co= 


(89) 
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Fig.  90. — Current  versus  frequency  in  circuit  of  Fig.  89. 

In  Fig.  90  are  shown  curves  (rf  primary  current  in  such  a  circuit  as 
given  in  Fig.  89;  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  primary  circuit  was  held 
constant  at  100  volts,  and  the  frequency  varied  through  a  suitable  range 
and  current  readings  taken  for  three  values  of  coupUng  between  the  two 
circuits.  The  value  of  primary  current  was  also  taken  with  secondary 
circuit  open,  and  is  shown  in  dotted  line.  From  these  curves  it  is  seen 
that  the  eflFect  of  the  secondary  circuit  may  be  either  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  primary  current,  depending  upon  the  frequency  used.  In  Fig.  91 
are  shown  the  values  of  change  in  primary  resistance  and  reactance  brought 
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about  by  the  action  of  the  current  in  circuit  2;  they  were  determined  b> 
subtracting  from  the  apparent  resistance  and  reactance  of  circuit  1  the 
values  of  these  quantities  when  the  secondary  circuit  was  open. 
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Flo.  91. — Change  in  primary  resistance  and  reactance  due  to  presence  of  secondary 

circuit,  for  various  frequencies. 

A  closer  study  of  these  curves  will  be  worth  while  when  analyzing  the 
action  of  certain  oscUlating  tube  circuits.  An  oscillating  tube  may  refuse 
to  function  if  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  to  which  it  is  connected  is  too 
high  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  tube  may  be  made  to  stop  oscillating  by 
tuning  to  its  circuit  another  circuit  coupled  to  it.    The  reason  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  extra  value  of  the  resistance  added  to  the  oscillating  circuit 

by  the  second  circuit  when 
this  second  circuit  is  broug?U 
into  resonance  with  the  tube 
circuit. 

We  next  consider  the  more 
general  case  of  two  coupled 
circuits,  each  of  which  has 
inductance,  capacity,  and 
resistance,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  92.     The  resistance  and 

inductance  of  circuit  1  are  obtained  from  Eqs.  (73)  and  (74),  as  before. 


Ci 


Fib.  92. — General  cafle  of  inductively  coupled 

circuits. 


fl'i  =  i2i+ 


/coAfV 

\Z2) 


R2 


(90) 


''-(^-=fe)-(f)'(^-^,)-  •  •  •  <»» 


Then  we  have, 


E 


>/FS)H-'[{^-^)-(f)x^-^.)r 


(92) 


/2  = 


EwM 


z^[«.+(-)"^]%.[(^-^)-(f)Xi.-^J] 


2 


,(93) 


in  which 


Z.=^i&»+(«L.-^)" 


In  fk][.  (92)  the  resistance  term  of  the  impedance  is  nearly  constant  as 
the  frequency  is  varied.  The  fraction  wilf /Z2  is  evidently  nearly  constant 
as  6)  is  varied  until  o)  approaches  such  a  value  that  ((alm—l/coCT)  is  nearly 
equal  to  zero.  In  this  region  of  frequency  variation  the  resistance  R'l 
varies  greatly  as  frequency  is  varied  and  any  solution  which  we  may  reach 
on  the  basis  of  R'l  remaining  constant,  therefore,  will  not  be  accurate  for 
frequencies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  frequency  of  the  secondary  circuit. 
Resonant  Frequencies  in  Coupled  Circuits. — On  the  assiunption  that 
R\  is  constant  it  is  evident  that  7i  will  be  a  maximum  for  any  frequency 
that  makes  the  reactance  term  of  the  impedance  equal  to  zero.  Hence  we 
write  as  the  condition  for  resonance 
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If  now  we  again  neglect  R2  in  comparison  with  (^^""TTr)  thus  making 
it  possible  to  replace  Z2  by  {^^~r7r)»  we  have 

Now  Eq.  (95)  can  be  written, 

which  can  be  changed,  by  multiplying  through  by  y—j-,  to  the  form 

1j11j2 

IJ2C2    L/iCi    X/iCi 2/2^2    ^L/iL/2 

If  we  now  put 

1  1  ,   ,        M 

c>>i  =  — 7= — ,  cu2=— 7==  and  «= 


we  get 

«4(l-A;2)-a)2(^j2^^22)+^j2^2  =  0 (96) 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is  obtained  by  dividing  through  by  (1— i^), 
properly  completing  the  square  of  the  left-hand  member  and  extracting 
the  square  root,  which  gives 

^_a>r+<tf2^J=V(a>i2+fa>2^)2-4(l-A;2)a>i2^2 
"^  "  2(l-ik2) 

By  combining  terms  under  the  radical  this  becomes 


0,2  = 


0)i^+u>2^zkV{wi^-ia2^y+4k^o>i^09^ 


2(l-ifc2) 
The  two  solutions  for  w,  which  we  call  w'  and  w",  are 


«'->/' 


<i>i^+«2^  — V(«l^  — W2^)^+4P<i)l2c022 


2(1 -A;2) 
and 


(97) 


«"=>/' 


«l''+«»2=*+V(wi2-W22)2+4A;2«l2«22 


2(1 -F)  .... 

When  ft  is  lai;ge  (approxiinately  unity)  the  values  of  w'  and  w"  are  nearly 


(98) 


CJl2a)22 


(99) 


and  

'^^ (lOO)' 
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When  k  is  small  the  values  of  o)'  and  oj"  approach  the  Umits 


(a  = 


C02 


and 


VT=A2' 


«"  = 


wi 


VT^^ 


(101) 


(102) 


In  Fig.  93  are  shown  the  relations  between  o>'  and  o>"  and  A;;  for  small 
values  of  k  Eqs.  (101)  and  (102)  determine  the  values  and  for  the  large 
values  of  A;  Eqs.  (99)  and  (100)  are  used. 

In  radio  operation  it  is  the  practice  to  tune  the  primary  and  secondary 
circuits,  that  is,  adjustments  are  made  to  make  m  equal  to  co2.  In  this 
case  Eqs.  (97)  and  (98)  reduce  to  the  very  simple  forms 


CO 


(a  = 


and 


in  which  w  =  ^i  =  (02. 


vT+fc 


0)"  = 


(a 


VuHc' 


(103) 


(104) 


W 


»/ 


«j-«  u 


Value  ot'h 
¥iQ.  93. 


Value  of  k 
Fig.  94. 


1.0 


Fig.  93. — ^Variation  of  co'  and  a>''  with  k  in  coupled  circuits,  primary  and  secondary  not 

tuned. 

Fig.  94. — Variation  of  «'  and  «"  with  k  in  tuned  coupled  circuits. 


The  curves  of  variation  in  w'  and  w"  as  the  coupUng  is  varied  for  this 
case  of  tuned  circuits  are  shown  in  Fig.  94.  It  is  seen  that  for  weak  cou- 
pling both  w'  £md  «"  approach  «,  the  natural  frequency  of  each  circuit;  how- 
ever, it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  neglect  of  R2  in  obtaining  the  solu- 
tions of  the  resonant  frequencies  that  the  values  of  «'  and  w"  do  not  hold 
good  when  they  have  values  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  frequency  of 
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the  secondary  circuit.  Hence  we  can  now  see  that  for  weak  couplings  the 
solutions  for  o/  and  J'  do  not  hold  good. 

Referring  to  Eq.  (93)  it  is  seen  that  I2  =  h  -,i  -,  and  hence  in  so  far  as 

the  factor  -17-  is  independent  of  the  frequency  changes,  I2  yyitt  have  maxi- 
mum  values  at  the  same  frequencies  as  give  maanma  for  7i.  However,  the 
factor  -^  is  not  independent  of  the  frequency,  and  this  is  esp)ecially  so 

in  the  region  of  frequency  fixed  by  the  relation  ( wZ/2 — Tt)  "'O;    for  fre- 
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Fig.  95. — ^Resonance  curves  for  circuit  of  Fig.  92, 
quencies  less  than  this  the  value  of  -y—  increases  with  the  frequency  and 


<jj 


M 


for  values  of  frequency  higher,  the  value  of  -=--  decreases  with  an  increase 

Z2 

of  frequency. 

We  can  then  conclude  that,  for  frequencies  in  the  region  of 


«2  = 


VL2C2 


Eqs.  (103)  and  (104),  while  incorrect  for  primary  current  maxima,  are 
still  more  incorrect  for  the  maxima  of  secondary  current.    In  consequence 


CO 


M 


of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  -^—  noted  above,  we  may  predict  that  when 

Z2 

a'  and  <a'^  are  not  in  the  region  of  u)2  the  calculated  values  of  <a'  and  <*»" 

will  be  more  accurate  for  the  primary  than  for  the  secondaiy  circuit,  and 

that  the  actual  value  of  w'  of  the  secondary  circuit  will  be  somewhat 
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higher  than  that  for  the  primaiy  and  that  the  actual  value  of  {»>"  for  the 
secondary  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  «"  for  the  primary  current. 

The  general  form  of  the  resonance  curve  of  the  circuit  shown  in  Fig- 
92  is  indicated  in  Fig.  95;  the  dotted  curve  shows  the  resonance  for  one 
circuit  by  itself. 

The  value  of  the  coefficient  of  coupling  can  be  calculated  from  the 
spacing  of  the  resonance  peaks  of  the  current  curves;  thus  from  Eqs. 
(103)  and  (104)  we  get  the  relation 


iA 


'2 


CO 


"2 


1-fe 
l+A' 


from  which  there  is  obtained 


A;= 


0) 


"2-.«'2 


«"2  +  « 


'2- 


(105) 


Fig.  06. — ^Experimental  resonance  curve  for  single  circuit. 

In  case  the  resonance  frequency  of  one  circuit  by  itself  is  known,  and 
assuming  tuned  circuits,  the  equation  for  coupling  value  becomes  more 
simple  in  form,  giving  the  closely  approximate  value 


fc  = 


w"-«' 


CO 


(106) 


w  being  the  frequency  of  one  circuit  by  itself. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  resonant  frequencies  formula  have  been 
derived  using  co  for  frequency;  it  is  of  course  to  be  remembered  that  «  is 
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not  frequency,  but  2ir  times  the  frequency.  The  value  of  <a  has  been  used 
rather  than  frequency  itself  to  save  the  repeated  writing  of  the  quantity 
2ir  throughout  all  the  derivations. 

In  Figs.  96  to  103  are  shown  some  experimental  curves  of  resonance 
in  coupled  circuits  for  different  conditions  as  regards  coupling,  resistances, 
tuning,  etc.;  Fig.  96  shows  the  resonance  curve  for  a  single  circuit  having 
L= 0.140  henry,  C=28.9  microfarads,  and  fi=4.60  ohms. 

Fig.  97  shows  the  resonance  curves  for  two  coupled  circuits,  each  cir- 
cuit had  the  same  constants  as  those  given  for  Fig.  96;  the  coefficient  of 
coupling  was  0.36.  The  curve  of  primary  current  is  shown  by  the  full 
line  and  that  for  the  secondary  circuit  by  the  dotted  line.    The  two  reso- 


4    •    S60S    A    0    8  70S    4    6    8  80*    A    <    890S    4    6    8 100*    *    <    8 110*    i    <    8 120* 
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Fig.  97. — Resonance  curve  for  coupled  circuits;   each  circuit  haviog  constants  as  in 

Fig.  96. 

nant  frequencies  check  with  those  calculated  from  Eqs.  (103)  and  (104) 
within  the  precision  of  the  test. 

In  Figs.  98  and  99  are  shown  curves  of  current  for  the  same  two  cir- 
cuits as  those  used  in  Fig.  97  but  with  different  values  of  coupling,  this 
being  0.18  for  Fig.  98  and  0.07  for  Fig.  99.  It  may  be  seen  that  with 
small  values  of  coupling  the  two  frequencies  merge  into  one  another  and 
Eqs.  (103).  and  (104)  do  not  predict  accurately  the  resonant  frequencies 
of  the  primary  circuit  and  for  reasons  noted  in  the  derivation  of  the  f ormulse ; 
the  predicted  values  of  w'  and  «"  for  the  secondary''  circuit  differ  from  the 
actual  values  more  than  do  those  of  the  primary  circuit. 

A  peculiarity  of  all  these  resonance  curves  is  seen  in  the  relative  values 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  currents;  between  the  two  resonant  fre- 
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quencies  the  secondary  circuit  carries  a  greater  current  than  the  primary 
but  for  all  other  frequencies  the  primary  carries  a  greater  current.  If 
a  weaker  coupling  than  that  used  in  the  adjustments  for  Fig.  99  had  been 
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FiQ.  99. — ^Resonance  curves  for  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  97,  A^=0.07. 

used  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  primary  current  was  greater  than 
the  secondary  current  for  all  values  of  frequency. 

In  Fig.  100  is  shown  the  result  of  increasing  the  resistance  of  the 
secondary  circuit  from  4.5  to  9.7  ohms;  with  this  exception  the  circuits 
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were  exactly  the  same  as  those  used  for  Fig.  97.  By  comparison  of  the 
two  sets  of  curves  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  resonant  frequencies  are, 
within  the  precision  of  measurements,  the  same  for  the  two  conditions; 
the  value  of  the  current  at  resonance  is,  however,  decreased  in  nearly  the 
proportion  predicted  from  the  value  of  resistance,  calculated  from  Eq. 
(90).  The  decrease  in  current,  it  will  be  noted,  takes  place  in  both  cir- 
cuits although  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit  only  was  increased. 
The  resonance  is  much  less  marked  than  for  the  lower  resistance  used 
in  Fig.  97. 

Form  of  Resonance  Curve. — ^The  form  of  the  resonance  peaks  is  deter* 
mined  by  the  combined  decrements  of  both  circuits.    For  the  simplest 


Fig.  100. — ^Resonance  curves  for  circuit  shown  in  Fig.97  with  added  secondary  resistance. 

case,  that  of  tuned  circuits,  it  will  be  found  that  the  decrements  will  be 

nearly  given  by  the  approximate  formulae: 
For  the  frequency  w' 


,,_Ji+fe 


6'^ 


2Vl+jfc' 


and  for  the  frequency  w" 


,//_  h  +  h 


6"^ 


2vT^&' 


(107) 


(108) 


in  which  5i  and  $2  are  the  decrements  of  circuits  1  and  2  when  not  affected 
by  other  circuits. 

The  decrements  h'  and  6",  calculated  from  the  shape  of  the  curves  of 
Figs.  97  and  98  by  use  of  Eq.  (47)  check  with  the  values  given  by  Eqs. 
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(107)  and  (108)  fairly  well;  it  is  noticeable  that  in  all  the  curves  given 
the  width  of  the  resonance  curve  is  greater  for  the  higher  frequency  than 


Fia.  101. — ^Resonance  curves  for  coupled  untuned  circuits. 


Frequency 
FiQ.  102. — ^Resonance  curves  for  coupled  untuned  circuits. 

for  the  lower,  indicating  thereby  a  greater  decrement.  With  weak  cou- 
pling the  form  of  the  curves  does  not  permit  the  calculation  of  5'  and  ^'^ 
because  the  two  peaks  merge  into  one. 
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Circuits  not  Tuned. — In  Figs.  101  and  102  are  shown  the  resonance 
curves  for  two  circuits  which  are  not  tuned,  that  is,  a)i  is  not  equal 
to  0)2.  For  this  condition  the  curves  are  not  as  symmetrical  as  for 
the  timed  condition,  and  the  currents  in  the  two  circuits  are  no  longer 
nearly  equal  to  each  other  at  the  two  resonant  frequencies.  At  one 
resonant  frequency  the  primary  circuit  carries  more  current  than  the 
secondary  and  at  the  other  frequency  the  reverse  is  true.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  two  currents  is  greater  the  greater  the  difference  in  the 
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Fig.  103. — Secondary  current  vs.  coefficient  of  coupling  in  timed  coupled  circuits. 

natural  peroids  of  the  two  circuits.  For  Fig.  101  the  natural  fre- 
quency of  circuit  2  is  15  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  circuit  1,  and  for 
Fig.  102  circuit  2  has  a  natural  frequency  20  per  cent  lower  than  that 
of  circuit  1. 

Variation  of  Coupling  with  Tuned  Circuits. — In  Fig.  103  is  shown 
the  effect  of  varying  the  coupling  between  circuits  1  and  2,  they  being 
tuned  alike.  A  constant  e.m.f.  was  impressed  on  circuit  1  and  the 
coupling  of  the  two  circuits  was  gradually  increased  from  zero  to  the 
niATnTniinn  obtainable.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  secondary 
current  would  be  greater  the  greater  the  coupling,  as  would  occur  in 
ordinary  transformer  tests,  but  with  tuned  circuits  as  used  in  radio 
this  ]b  not  the  case.    For  a  given  resistance  of  circuits  there  wiU  be 
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a  certain  coupling  which  gives  the  greatest  seoondaiy  current  and  the 
lower  the  resistance  of  the  circuits  the  less  this  critical  value  of  coupling 
will  be. 

This  might  be  predicted  from  Eq.  (93)  by  differentiating  I2  with 
respect  to  M;  it  will  be  found  that  with  tuned  circuits  having  impressed 
on  the  primary  a  voltage  of  the  same  frequency  as  that  for  which  the  cir- 
cuits are  timed,  a  certain  value  of  M  wiU  produce  a  maximum  secondary 
current  and  this  value  of  M  will  depend  upon  the  resistances  in  the  two 
circuits.  This  condition  for  maximiun  secondary  current  proves  to  be 
fixed  by  the  relation, 

«2J|f2=flli22 (109) 
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Fig.  104. — Current  vs.  mutual  inductance  in  tuned  coupled  circuits,  with  different 

values  of  secondary  resistance. 

The  curves  of  Fig.  104  were  taken  with  the  idea  of  proving  this  relation 
and  also  to  show  the  effect  of  the  secondary  resistance  on  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  adjustment  for  maximum  secondary  ciurent.  If  the  two  cir- 
cuits are  timed  alike  and  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f .  impressed  on  the  pri- 
mary is  the  same  as  the  natural  frequency  of  either  circuit  the  values  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  current  may  be  obtained  by  simplifying  Ek^. 
(92)  and  (93)  and  are  found  to  be 


Ji  = 


ERa 


RiRii+uf^M^ 


(110) 
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105 


and 


/2  = 


EtaM 


i?li?2  +  «2Jf2 


(111) 


The  experimental  curves  given  in  Fig.  104  follow  the  values  predicted 
from  Eqs.  (110)  and  (111)  within  the  precision  of  measurement,  that  is, 
within  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Resonance  in  Circuits  with  Capadtive  Coupling. — The  equations  for 
h  and  h  are  obtained  for  this  case  in  a  fashion  exactly  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  magnetic  coupling,  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  nearly 
the  same.  Using  cdi,  (02  and  A;  in  the  same  sense  as  for  the  magnetically 
coupled  circuits  we  get  for  the  two  resonant  frequencies  of  the  combi* 
nation 


CO 


^4 


«l*+W2'^+Vl;«l2-W22)2+4Jfc2«l2w22 


.     .     (112) 


«"=V 


«i^+«2^  —  V(a)i2  —  ft)2^)24-4A;2wi2w2^ 


.     .     (113) 


In  applying  these  formula  the  values  of  coi  and  C02  must  be  calculated  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner  than  was  used  for  the  magnetically  coupled 
circuits.  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  magnetic  coupling  these  two 
frequencies  were  fixed  by  the  L  and  C  of  the  circuit  in  question  and  were 
independent  of  the  constants  of  the  other  circuit  and  of  the  coupling  used. 
Such  is  not  the  case  for 


capacitive  coupling,  how- 
ever. The  frequencies 
(di  and  (02  depend  upon 
the  capacity  used  in  the 
other  circuit  and  upon 
the  coupling  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

In  Rg.  105  the  fre- 
quency on  is  fixed  by  Li 
and  by  the  capacity  Ci 

in  parallel  with  Cs  and  C2  in  series.  Thus  wi  may  be  varied  by  changing 
either  the  coupling  condenser  C3,  or  the  capacity  of  the  second  circuit  C2. 
Hence  we  have  the  f  ormulse 


Fig.  105. — Capacitively  coupled  circuits. 
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1 


wi  = 


'L1/C1+ 


J-+1 

C2    C^, 


V^.( 


c,+ 


C2C3  \ 


.     (114) 


C2+C3/ 
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and 


1 


0)2  = 


yJLilCi-^- 


CiCa  \ 


(115) 


Ci+Cs/ 


For  the  value  A;,  we  have 


A;>= 


Cs 


V(Cl+C3)(C2+C3) 


(116) 


In  Fig.  106  are  shown  the  resonance  curves  for  a  combination  of  cir- 
cuits nearly  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  105,  the  coupling  condenser  was  in 
two  parts  as  shown  in  the  sketch  on  the  curve  sheet. 


Fig.  106. — ^Reaonance  curves  for  capacitivdy  coupled  circuits. 

Using  the  values  of  L  and  C  indicated  on  the  curve  sheet  we  have 

103 


6>1  = 


J.206(l8. 


4.55X18 
\        ■*'4.55+18 


I) 


=470 


or /i= 74.8  cycles  and  the  same  value. for /2- 
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From  the  curve  sheet  /'  =  82.5  and  / = 67.0,  so  we  find  k  from  the  curve 
sheet  to  be  0.208,  by  Eq.  (106).  By  using  the  known  values  of  L  and  Ci, 
C2,  and  Cs,  and  Eq.  (116),  we  find  fc  to  be  0.207. 

The  value  of  k  could  have  been  calculated  without  knowing  the  con- 
stants of  the  circuits,  by  using  Eq.  (105). 


We  have 


82.5^^67.0^_ 
82.52+67.02  "•'^'• 


When  L1C1  —  L2C2,  Eqs.  (114)  and  (115)  reduce  to  the  simple  forms 

«'  =  «Vi+fc, (117) 

o)''  =  «Vr^,  (118) 

and  if  further  Ci  =  C2  then  when  C3  is  varied,  thus  varying  the  coupling,  (a' 

stays  constant  and  equal  to    ^ 

VLiCi 

Characteristics  of  Circuits  having  Distributed  Inductance  and  Capac- 
ity.— The  analyses  of  circuits  given  so  far  apply  to  those  in  Which  the 
inductance  and  capacity  are  concentrated;  another  way  of  specif 3dng  the 
circuits  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  is  to  state  that  the  current,  at 
any  given  instant,  is  exactly  the  same  at  every  point  in  the  circuit.  This 
condition  holds  for  the  majority  of  radio  circuits,  but  there  are  cases  where 
it  evidently  does  not  obtain,  thus  every  antenna  has  zero  current  at  its 
farther  end,  whereas  the  current  entering  it  at  the  base  may  be  many 
amperes.  This  is  the  most  striking  ca£ie  of  a  circuit  which  has  a  current 
vaiying  along  its  length,  but  there  are  others  in  which  the  same  effect 
exists  to  a  lesser  degree.  A  coil,  for  example,  may  have  an  internal  dis- 
tributed capacity  which  appreciably  affects  its  behavior. 

The  change  in  current  at  successive  points  along  an  antenna  is  due 
entirely  to  the  distributed  capacity;  each  unit  length  contributes  its  share 
to  the  total  capacity  and  of  course  requires  its  proportion  of  the  total 
charging  current.  The  current  flowing  in  at  the  base  of  the  antenna 
must  be  sufficient  to  charge  the  whole  length,  while  that  flowing  past  the 
middle  point  of  the  antenna  must  be  sufficient  to  charge  merely  the  upper 
haJf  of  the  antenna,  and  so  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  current  at 
the  base  of  the  antenna. 

Every  coU  has  more  or  less  distributed  capacity,  every  piece  of  the 
winding  acting  as  one  plate  of  a  condenser  for  every  other  part  because 
the  various  parts  are  at  different  potentials  and  so  will  have  electric  fields 
set  up  between  them  when  the  coil  is  excited.  But,  if  when  a  coil  is  used, 
it  sets  up  an  electric  field  as  well  as  a  magnetic  field,  it  must  be  considered 
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as  a  combination  of  coil  and  condenser.  This  internal  capacity  varies 
in  magnitude  appreciably  as  the  frequency,  at  which  the  coil  is  used,  is 
varied  and  so  cannot  be  treated  correctly  as  a  concentrated  capacity.  As 
ordinarily  used  a  coil  does  not  show  much  effect  from  this  internal  capacity 
because  the  condenser  to  which  the  coil  is  attached  has  so  much  more 
capacity  that  the  internal  capacity  is  completely  masked;  if,  however, 
the  coil  is  used  for  tuning  a  circuit  and  the  tuning  condenser  used  has  a 
small  capacity  then  the  internal  capacity  may  produce  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  tuning  qualities  of  the  circuit.  The  calculation  of  this 
internal  capacity  and  its  effect  on  the  apparent  inductance  of  a  coil  wUl 
be  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter. 

Now  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  such  a  circuit  (having  distributed 
capacity  and  inductance)  vary  with  the  frequency  through  a  very  large 
range  of  values;  the  resistance  (as  measured  at  the  base  of  the  antenna) 
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Fig.  107. — A  circuit  having  distributed  inductance  and  capacity,  similar  to  an  antenna. 


goes  from  very  small  to  very  large  values,  while  the  reactance  changes 
from  a  large  inductive  reactance  to  an  equally  large  capacitive  reactance. 
Moreover,  these  changes  occur  periodically  as  the  impressed  frequency  is 
continually  changed. 

To  demonstrate  experimentally  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  cir- 
cuit having  distributed  constants,  the  author  built  an  artificial  line  having 
inductance,  capacity,  and  resistance,  as  shown  in  Fig.  107;  this  line 
resembles  somewhat  a  long  antenna,  having  inductances  and  capacities, 
however,  several  times  as  large  as  those  of  an  actual  antenna.^ 

A  variable  frequency  was  impressed  on  this  artificial  line  and,  by  means 
of  a  wattmeter,  ammeter,  and  voltmeter  its  resonance  characteristics  were 
determined.  The  impressed  voltage  was  kept  constant  at  20  volts  and 
the  frequency  varied  in  small  steps,  from  12  to  152  cycles  per  second. 
Fig.  108  shows  the  current  which  flowed  from  the  generator  into  the  line 
at  the  various  frequencies,  the  line  being  open  at  its  distant  end.  The 
line  showed  six  frequencies  in  the  range  used,  at  which  we  can  say  the  line 

*  See  "Some  Experiments  with  Long  Electrical  Ck)nductors,"  by  John  H.  Morecroft, 
Proc.  I.R.E.,  Vol.  5,  No.  6,  Dec.,  1917. 
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Fig.  108. — Current  vs.  frequency  for  circuit  shown  in  Pig.  107. 
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was  in  resonance,  meaning  by  the  term  resonance  a  frequency  at  which 
the  power  factor  was  unity,  the  line  offering  resistance  reaction  only. 
Three  of  the  frequencies  correspond  to  what  we  have  called  parallel  reso- 
nance, the  current  being  a  minimum  and  the  other  three  to  series  reso- 
nance giving  large  values  of  current. 

The  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  line  were  calculated  from  the  meter 
readings  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  109.  The  resistance  varies  periodically 
from  a  low  value,  corresponding  to  series  resonance,  to  a  high  value,  cor- 
responding to  parallel  resonance. 

The  reactance  of  the  line  varies  periodically  from  inductive  to  capaci- 
tive  reactance  and  takes  all  values  between  165  ohms  positive  and  165 
ohms  negative.  From  the  results  shown  in  fig.  109  it  may  be  judged 
how  indefinite  are  the  so-called  constants  of  such  a  circuit. 


CHAPTER   II 

RESISTANCB-INDUCTANCB-CAPACITY 

General  Concept  of  Resistance. — The  elementaiy  idea  of  resistance, 
obtained  by  a  student  analyzing  continuous  current  circuits,  must  be 
very  greatly  enlarged  and  genendized  when  studying  high  frequency  cir- 
cuits«  In  the  continuous-current  circuit.  Ohm's  law  is  in  general  a  sufficient 
definition  for  the  term  resistance,  that  is,  /Z »  £//.  This  definition  pre- 
supposes that  all  of  the  voltage  E  is  used  up  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
reaction  of  the  circuit;  there  must  be  no  reaction  such  as  the  c..e.m.f.  of 
a  motor,  or  c.e.m.f .  such  as  exists  in  a  circuit  in  which  storage  batteries 
are  being  charged,  or  else  the  definition  is  ordinarily  changed  to  the  form 


ft= 


Eimp—Ee 


I  ' 

where 

Eimp=ihe  impressed  voltage; 

Ec—ihe  counter  voltage  of  motor,  batteries,  etc. 

This  restated  definition  must  be  still  more  generalized  when  the  ordi- 
Daiy  alternating  current  circuit  is  considered,  in  fact,  a  new  concept  of 
resistance  must  be  obtained.  It  might  seem  that  Joule's  law  would  serve 
sufEiciently  to  define  resistance;  this  law  states  that  the  electrical  power 
liberated  as  heat  in  a  circuit  is  given  by  the  equation 

Heat  generated  =  PRL 

Certainly  this  law  is  a  more  general  definition  of  resistance  than  Ohm's 
law  because  it  automatically  excludes  the  effects  of  counter  e.m.f.'s.,  etc.; 
thus  a  storage  battery,  being  charged,  might  (if  suitable  precautions  were 
taken)  be  immersed  in  a  calorimeter  while  being  charged  and  the  heat 
produced  be  measured  by  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
water.  This  amount  of  heat,  properly  substituted  in  Joule's  law,  will 
determine  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  so  far  as  this  resistance  manifests 
itself  in  producing  heat. 

However,  electric  energy  may  be  dissipated  in  forms  other  than  heat; 
thus  radiation  of  electro-magnetic  waves  from  an  antenna  dissipates  energy 
from  the  circuit  as  truly  as  does  the  ordinaiy  heating  of  the  circuit. 

Ill 
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These  dementaiy  considerations  force  us  to  adopt  a  new  concept  of 
resistance,  it  being  based  on  the  idea  that  any  transfer  of  enei^y  from 
(or  to)  that  part  of  the  circuit,  the  resistance  of  which  is  desired,  must 
be  considered  in  determining  the  resistance.  Thus  the  resistance  between 
two  points  in  a  circuit  a-b,  Fig.  1,  is  defined  by  the  equation, 


p    power  transferred  between  points  a  and  b 

/2 


.    (1) 


^  I 

a 

Direction  of 

Part  of 
circuit  under 
coDiKteratlOB 

energy  flow 
R  it  potiUve 

Directfon  of 
^energy  flow 

R  if  negatiTe 

• 

h 

This  "  power  transferred  "  between  a  and  b  may  be  leaving  the  electrical 
circuit  between  these  two  points  or  it  may  be  entering  the  circuit 
between  these  points.  If  power  is  leaving  the  circuit  between  these  points, 
as  heat  or  otherwise,  the  resistance  is  positive;  if  power  is  entering  the  cir- 
cuit between  these  two  points  the  resistance  is  negative,  and  if  power  is  en- 
tering the  circuit  at  the  same  rate  as  it  is  leaving  then  the  resistance  is  zero. 

From  this  standpoint  any  electrical 
circuit  canying  current,  after  reach- 
ing the  steady  state  (no  change  in 
the  ampUtude  of  the  current)  has 
on  the  whole,  zero  resistance.  Of 
course  we  know  that  the  circuit 
does  actually  have  resistance,  but 
we  may  consider  the  source  of  power 
supply  as  having  as  much  negative 
resistance  as  the  rest  of  the  circuit 
has  positive  resistance.  At  the 
generator  (or  other  source  of  power 
supply)  energy  is  entering  the 
circuit  as  fast  as  it  is  dissipated 
in  other  parts  of  the  circuit.  If 
the  circuit,  as  a  whole,  has  positive 
resistance  the  current  must  be  decreasing  in  ampUtude;  this  state  of 
affairs  occurs  in  the  ordinary  damped  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  con- 
denser, whereas  a  circuit  which  takes  an  appreciable  time  to  build  up 
to  its  steady  state  has,  during  the  time  required  to  reach  the  steady  state, 
on  the  whole  a  negative  resistance  because,  considering  the  circuit  as  a 
whole,  energy  is  entering  at  a  rate  faster  than  that  at  which  energy  is 
leaving. 

Various  Factors  Affecting  the  Resistance  of  a  Circuit* — Among  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  resistance  of  a  radio  circuit  are  to  be  con- 
sidered (1)  resistance  of  the  conductor  itself;  (2)  resistance  of  neighbor- 
ing closed  ciruits  and  their  proximity;  (3)  magnetic  material  close  enough 
to  the  circuit  to  be  magnetized  by  it;  (4)  losses  in  the  dielectric  of  any 
condenser  in  the  circuit;   (5)  corona  losses  from  parts  of  the  circuit;   (6) 


Fig.  1. — ^If  power  is  leaving  the  circuit  the 
resistance  is  positive  so  that  if  power  is 
entering  the  circuit  its  resistance  must 
be  considered  negative. 
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radiation  of  electrio-magnetic  energy.  All  of  these  factors  vaiy  with  the 
frequency  of  the  current  in  the  circuit,  some  of  them  with  the  magnetic 
gradient  set  up  by  the  circuit  and  some  with  the  electric  gradient  set  up 
by  the  circuit.  Each  will  be  taken  up  in  turn  and  analyzed  ^  much  as 
seems  suitable  for  a  text  of  this  kind. 

Conductor  Resistance. — The  resistance  of  a  conductor,  in  the  form  of 
a  wire,  to  the  flow  of  continuous  current  is  given  by  the  formula 

R-^ (2) 

a 

in  which  p  is  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material  composing  the  con- 
ductor. 

{ is  the  length  of  the  conductor; 

a  is  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  conductor. 

This  formida  assumes  that  all  parts  of  the  cross-section  of  the  con- 
ductor carry  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  ciurent;  in  other  words 
that  the  current  density  is  uniform  throughout  the  section  of  the  con- 
ductor. This  assumption  is  true  for  continuous  current  or  for  alternating 
current  of  very  low  frequency.  If  the  conductor  is  large  in  cross-section 
or  the  frequency  is  high,  the  inner  sections  of  the  conductor  carry  a  relar 
tively  small  part  of  the  total  current,  the  density  of  current  being  greatest 
at  the  surface  of  the  conductor;  in  fact  for  very  high  frequencies  a  com- 
paratively thin  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  conductor  carries  practically 
all  the  current,  so  much  so  that  if  the  center  part  of  the  conductor  were 
removed,  leaving  nothing  but  a  thin  walled  tube  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  original  wire,  the  resistance  would  be  practically  the  same.  This 
tendency  of  the  current  to  concentrate  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  wire  at 
high  frequencies  is  called  the  skin  effect,  the  reason  for  the  name  being 
obvious.  If  there  are  no  other  conductors  carrying  current  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  one  in  question  this  distribution  of  current  will  be  S3anmetrical 
about  the  axis  of  the  wire,  but  if  there  are  other  current-carrying  con- 
ductors in  the  neighborhood  the  distribution  of  current  through  the  cross- 
section  of  the  wire  may  be  irregular,  perhaps  only  the  surface  part  of 
the  conductor  on  one  side  carrying  an  appreciable  current. 

Any  distribution  of  ciurent  other  than  the  regular  distribution  of 
equal  current  density  throughout  the  section  of  the  conductor  will  result 
in  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  conductor;  this  increase  may  be 
so  great  that  the  resistance  for  a  high  frequency  alternating  current  may 
be  many  times  as  much  as  the  resistance  of  the  same  wire  for  continuous 
current. 

A  simple  illustration  of  this  effect  is  given  in  Fig.  2,  showing  three 
ID-ohm  resistances  in  parallel.  Suppose  the  resistance  of  this  combi- 
nation is  determined  by  the  power  loss  instead  of  by  the  ordinaiy  law  for 
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resistances  in  parallel.  Let  3  amperes  flow  through  each  resistance,  giving 
a  line  current  of  9  amperes  and  a  power  loss  of  3  X  (3^  X 10) = 270  watts. 
Then  the  total  resistance  will  be  obtained  by.  the  equation  R—P/I^  or 
270/9  « 3^  ohms,  the  same  as  we  should  get  by  the  law  for  resistances 
in  parallel 

Now  suppose  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  current  redistributes 
itself  so  that  the  two  outside  paths  cany  4  amperes  each  and  the  center 

, vwwwvwNAArn  ^^®  carries  1  ampere.    (Such 


9  amperei  ^ 


10  ohms 


■VSAAA/SAAAAAAT 
lOohmi 

yWWVSAAAAA/V_ 
10  ohms 


a  redistribution  might  well 
occur  if  the  combination  were 
used  in  a  high  frequency 
circuit.)      The    line    current 

wiU  again  be  9  amperes  and 
Fig.  2.--A8oUd  conductor  of  3.33  ohnwres^  ^j^^  loss  wiU  be  (2X(42X10)) 

mav  be  considered  as  three  separate  nlaments     .  /^      y-«     ^^w   ^^^ 
SofSohmsreeiatanoe.  +(lX(PX10))-330     watts, 

which,  divided  by  the  square 
of  the  line  current,  gives  a  resistance  of  4.08  ohms,  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  value  for  a  uniform  distribution  of  current  between  the  different 
paths. 

The  paths  shown  in  Fig.  2  might  represent  three  of  the  imaginary 
filaments  into  which  a  wire  may  be  supposed  divided,  and  the  calculation 
shows  that  any  distribution  of  current  between  the  filaments  other  thao 
uniform  distribution  residts  in  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor; moreover,  the  greater  the  non-uniformity  of  current  density  the 
greater  will  be  the  corresponding  increase  in  resistance. 

Skin  Effect  in  Straight  Wires. — The  non-uniformity  of  current  dis- 
tribution referred  to  above  occurs  in  every  conductor  carrying  alternating 
current,  the  current  density  being  greater  at  the  surface  than  at  the  center 
of  the  wire,  but  this  non-imif  ormity  is  not  appreciable  unless  the  wire  is 
lai^  in  diameter,  or  the  frequency  is  high;  the  increase  in  resistance  due 
to  skin  effect  depends  upon  the  product  of  the  crossHsection  and  the  fre- 
quency and  for  copper  wires  the  general  idea  given  by  the  following  table 
is  useful. 

Fraquenoy  multiplied  by  the  Ratio  of  a.o.  to  0.0. 

CroBB  oootion  in  circular  mile.  resistance. 

10,000,000  1.003 

20,000,000  1.012 

100,000,000  1.30 

As  an  example  No.  10  wire  has  a  cross-section  of  10,000  circular  mils; 
at  a  frequency  of  2000  cycles  its  a.c.  resistance  is  1.2  per  cent  greater  than 
its  c.c  resistance,  while  at  10,000  cycles  its  resistance  would  have  increased 
over  its  c.c.  value  by  30  per  cent. 
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An  exact  analysid  shows  that  the  ratio  of  a.c.  resistance  to  c.c.  resist- 
ance may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  diameter,  permeability,  frequency,  and 
resistivity;  a  correct  expression  involves  an  infinite  series  of  terms,  but 
these  series  have  been  sunmied  so  that  acciuate  data  are  available  for 
calculating  the  resistance  of  any  round  wire,  the  permeability  and  resis- 
tivity of  which  are  known.  For  copper  wire,  in  which  the  permeability 
is  unity,  tables  have  been  compiled  which  present  the  data  in  convenient 
fomi.  In  the  curves  of  Figs.  3  and  4  is  shown  the  factor^  m,  by  which 
the  c.c.  resistance  must  be  multiplied  to  give  the  resistance  for  alternating 

current.     Plotted  as  abcissse  are  values  of  ry/j^  where  r  is  the  radius  of 
the  wire  in  cm.  and  /  is  the  frequency  of  the  current  being  used. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  know  how  a  large  wire  can  be  used  without 
having  its  a.c.  resistance  exceed  its  c.c.  resistance  by  more  than  a  specified 
amount.  The  data  given  in  the  accompanying  table,  compiled  by  L.  W. 
Austen,  may  be  useful  for  this  purpose: 

TABLE  I 

Wm    DlAMBTBllS 

Laigest  wire  (atraiffht)  whicli  mn  be  used  without  the  high  frequency  resistance  exceeding  the  o.c 

resistance  by  nM>re  than  1  per  cent 


DXAMBTBIIS  GtTKN  IN  MXLLIlfBTms. 

Wavelength 

in  meters. 

» 

Advance. 

Manganin. 

Platinum. 

Copper. 

100 

0.30 

0.29 

0.13 

0.006 

200 

0.46 

0.40 

0.20 

0.046 

300 

0.67 

0.50 

0.27 

0.09 

400 

0.66 

0.60 

0.30 

0.10 

600 

0.83 

0.76 

0.37 

0.16 

800 

0.98 

0.88 

0.42 

0.20 

1000 

1.10 

0.99 

0.60 

0.21 

1200 

1.20 

1.10 

0.57 

0.22 

1500 

1.30 

1.21 

0.63 

0.26 

2000 

1.52 

1.38 

0.73 

0.30 

3000 

1.82 

1.62 

0.80 

0.38 

Frequency  *  3  X 10*  -«- wave  length 

In  the  case  of  a  wide  flat,  conductor,  such  as  the  earth's  surface,  the 
currents  which  are  set  up  in  the  surface  penetrate  into  the  substance  of 
the  conductor  according  to  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material,  perme- 
ability, and  frequency.  The  relation  between  the  density  of  current  at 
the  surface  and  the  density  at  a  point  distant  x  below  the  surface  is  given 


i=7or(^^'X8in(c^-(^x).. 


(3) 
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Fig.  3. — ^Variation  of  resistance  of  round,  straight,  copper  wire  with  frequency  and 

radius. 
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in  which 

7o==  current  density  at  surface; 
i=s  current  density  a  distance  x  cm.  below  the  surface; 
b) = 2t/,  where  /  is  the  frequency  of  current; 
M= permeability  of  the  substance; 
p===  specific  resistance  of  the  substance,  abohms  per  cm^. 

« 

Not  only  does  the  density  of  current  decrease  as  the  distance  below 
the  surface  is  increased  but,  as  indicated  by  Eq.  (3),  it  reaches  its  corre- 
sponding values  at  later  time  than  at  the  siuf  ace,  this  amount  of  time  lag 
increasing  as  the  depth  below  the  surface  is  increased.  This  really  means 
that  the  current  penetrates  into  the  substance  with  a  wave  motion;  the 
attenuation  is,  however,  very  high,  so  that  probably  only  a  fraction  of 
a  wave  length  is  actually  set  up  in  the  conductor  with  an  appreciable 
amplitude. 

A  Simple  Analysis  of  Skin  Effect. — Although  an  exact  analysis  of  skin 
effect  in  a  conductor  requires  the  theory  of  wave  propagation,  and  special 
mathematical  series  for  a  solution,  a  very  good  idea  of  its  cause  (and, 
what  is  much  more  important,  its  remedy)  may  be  had  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  current  flow  in  inductive  circuits.  The  first  thing  to  notice  about 
the  problem  is  the  effect  of  frequency  upon  the  division  of  current  between 
two  paths  in  parallel,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  the  two  paths  having  equal 


^1  Rl  Lj 


Ri  _  L, 

At  km  firequencr    4^»-s^ 

Is       Kx 


At  hiffb  frequency    ;'  »  t"^ 

It     U|^ 

FiQ.  5. — For  branched  circuits  the  resistance  controls  the  divisipn  of  current  at  low  fre- 
quency whereas  the  reactance  controls  the  division  at  high  frequency. 

resistance  but  unequal  inductance.  The  formula  for  the  current  flow  in 
each  p)ath  is 

/ I 

V/22+(a,L)2' 

At  very  low  frequency  the  aL  term  is  negligible,  and  so  we  have  the 
currents  dividing  between  the  two  paths  inversely  as  the  two  resistances, 
that  is,  the  two  currents  will  be  alike.  At  very  high  frequency,  however, 
the  resistance  term  becomes  relatively  negligible  and  the  current  divides 
inversely  proportional  to  the  inductance  in  the  two  branches.    The  same 
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voltage  18  applied  to  both  paths,  so  the  sum  of  the  resistance  reactioii 
and  the  inductance  reaction  (added  vectorially)  in  each  path  must  be  the 
same.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  will  investigate  the  skin  effect 
in  wires. 

Imagine  a  round  copper  wire  carrying  current  uniformly  throughout 
its  cro6s-«ection,  Fig.  6.  The  density  of  magnetic  flux  at  a  point  A  on 
the  surface  of  the  wire  is  given  by  the  formula 

where  /  =  total  current  in  amperes; 

a— radius  of  the  conductor  in  cm. 

At  a  point  B  inside  the  oonductor, 
the  amount,  of  current  producing  flux 
(for  of  course  there  is  magnetic  flux  inside 
the  conductor)  is  only  that  part  of  the 
total  current  which  flows  inside  the  circle 
inscribed  through  the  point  B.  This 
amount  of  current  is,  for  uniform  cur- 
rent density,  equal  to  /Xri^/a^.  The 
magnetic  flux  density  at  B  is,  therefore. 
Fig.  6. — Cro88-«ection  of  wire  of     by  Eq.  (4) 

radius  a;   magnetic  field  density 

to  be  calculated  at  points  A,  J5,  p  _.27ri^^^  1  _  «27ri  ,». 

andC.  ^''^~~^^7i^lfl~ ^^^ 

For  a  point  C  outside  the  wire,  distant  r^  from  the  axis  of  the  wire,  the 
flux  density  is  given  by  the  equation 

Bc^'^. (6) 

From  Eqs.  (4)  and  (6),  the  flux  density  throughout  th  ecross-section  of 
the  wire  and  in  the  region  surrounding  the  wire  may  be  calculated ;  Fig. 
7  shows  the  result  of  such  a  calculation.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  figure 
th^  flux  is  shown  in  the  form  of  circles  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  wire, 
the  closeness  of  the  circles  representing  the  flux  density,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure  is  shown  a  plot  of  the  flux  densities,  ordinates  being 
values  of  flux  density  and  abscissa  being  distance  from  center  of  wire. 

The  total  flux  surrounding  any  point  is  obtained  by  adding  the  flux 
from  a  point  infinitely  distant  from  the  wire,  up  to  the  point  in  question; 
a  curve  showing  the  value  of  this  flux  for  different  points  inside  and  out- 
side the  wire  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  ordinates  of  the  curve  are  obtained 
by  integrating  the  density  curves  of  Fig.'  7.  The  flux  ^i ,  is  the  total  flux 
produced  by  the  current  in  the  wire,  outside  of  the  wire  itself,  whereas 
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AUTOunding  aay  point  outride  the  wire  as,  e.g.,  C  of  Fig.  6,  there  ie  a 
flux  equal  to  ^3.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  flux  inside  the  wire 
itself  and  the  flux  surrounding  the  innermost  filament  is  obtained  hy 
adding  to  in  this  internal  flux ;  it  is  shown  by  ^  in  Fig.  8. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  wire  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  separate  parallel 
filaments,  such  a  wire  as  would  be  obtained  by  using  a  cylindrical 
bundle  of  veiy  fine  wires,  each  insulated  from  its  neighbor,  except  at  the 


Fia.  7. — Closeness  of  circular  lines  show  the  density  of  magnetic  field  around  a  non- 
magnetic wire;  in  lower  part  of  figure  magnetic  field  density  is  shown  by  distance 
from  reference  line  to  curre  marked  B. 


ends  of  the  wire  in  question,  where  th^  are  all  electrically  connected 
together.  Let  the  resistance  of  each  of  these  filaments  be  A.  If  an 
e.mi.,  E  am  bd,  is  impressed  across  the  ends  of  this  composite  wire, 
all  filaments  will  have  the  same  impressed  e.m.f.,  and  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  sum  of  the  reactions  in  each  filament  must  add  up 
(vectorially)  to  equal  this  impressed  force. 

The  resistance  drop  in  each  filament  is  IR  and  the  inductance  drop 
is  ~=u4i  where  4  is  the  maximum  amount  of  flux  surrounding  the 
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filament  in  question.    Hence  for  two  filaments,  one  at  0  and  the  other  at 
A  (Fig.  6)  we  must  have 

and 

where  7i  and  h  are  the  currents  in  the  two  filaments  considered. 

In  these  equations  £,  7,  and  <f>,  must  have  corresponding  values, 
i.e.,  either  eflfective  values  or  maximum  values. 

At  very  high  frequencies  the  resistance  drop  is  negligible  compared 
to  the  flux  reaction  drop,  and  so  we  must  conclude  that,  for  frequencies 
which  make  IR  negUgible  compared  to  w^,  the  flux  surrounding  all  fila- 
ments of  the  wire  must  be  the  same.  Referring  to  Fig.  8  this  statement 
means  that  ^—^1=0,  that  is,  there  is  no  flux  inside  the  wire  itself.     If 


I 


r^  (of  Pig.  6) 


Fig.  8. — Curve  showing  total  flux  outside  any  point  considered  in  Fig.  7. 


there  is  no  internal  flux  the  flux  density  everywhere  inside  the  wire  must 
be  zero,  and  as  the  flux  density  at  any  point  in  the  wire  distant  r  from  the 
axis  is  equal  to  -21 /r,  where  /  now  signifies  the  current  flowing  in  the  vnre 
inside  of  a  circle  through  the  point  in  question,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
is  no  current  anywhere  inside  the  wire. 

At  ordinary  frequencies  the  resistance  drop  is  not  negUgible  in  com- 
parison with  the  reactance  drop,  so  that  the  sweeping  conclusion  of  the 
previous  paragraph  (no  current  anywhere  inside  the  conductor)  is  not  true, 
but  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  frequency  increases  more  and  more  the  dif- 
ference between  <fc  and  <t>i  of  Fig.  8  must  continually  decrease. 

If  instead  of  a  copper  wire  an  iron  wire  had  been  assumed,  the  internal 
flux  density  would  have  been  very  much  increased  so  that  Figs.  7  and  8 
would  have  more  nearly  the  appearance  of  Figs.  9  and  10.  The  value 
of  the  internal  flux  (02-<^i)  would  be  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
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frequency  at  which  the  IR  drop  becomes  negligible  compared  to  the  axp 
drop  is  much  less  than  for  copper  wire. 

Offsetting  this  effect  to  some  extent,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
resistance  of  the  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  copper;  the  result  is  that 
iron,  while  it  has  a  greater  skin  effect  than  copper,  does  not  have  as  much 
greater  effect  as  the  increased  value  of  m  would  indicate. 

The  change  in  current  density  throughout  the  cross-section  of  wire 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  internal  flux/ is  indicated  (ifor  a  certain  wire)  in 


Fig.  9. — Strength  of  magnetic  field  in  and  around  a  wire  of  magnetic  material. 

II 

Fig.  11,  the  three  curves  showing  how,  as  the  frequency  is  increased, 
the  current  shifts  more  and  more  to  the  outer  skin  of  the  conductor..  The 
current  density  at  the  surface  of  the  conductors  has  been  assumed  the 
same  for  the  three  frequencies. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  a  substance  having 
high  specific  resistance  and  low  permeability  will  have  the  least  skin  effect; 
tliis  is  shown  in  Table  I  on  p.  1 15.  The  wires  used  for  resistance  in  making 
tests  and  measurements  in  high-frequency  circuits  should  be  made  of 
small  wires  of  the  high-resistance  alloys,  practicaDy  all  of  which  have  unity 
permeability. 
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EUmJnatioii  of  Skin  Effect — One  obvious  remedy  for  skin  effect  is 
to  so  construct  the  conductor  that  there  is  no  internal  flux,  or  rather  that 
the  internal  flux  is  negligible  compared  to  the  external  flux,  which  of  course 
produces  no  skin  effect,  as  it  affects  all  filaments  pf  the  wire  equally.    A 


Fig.  10. — ^Total  flux  outside  any  point  considered  in  Fig.  9. 


conductor  with  no  internal  flux  is  impossible,  but  such  a  condition  may 
be  approximated  by  using  a  tubular  conductor;  such  a  construction  is 
used  for  high-frequency  ammeters  designed  to  cany  comparatively  large 
currents  (say  25  amperes  or  more).    The  current  to  be  measured  is  carried 


-Surface  lof  wire. 


/.-^/.v. 


Fig.  11. — Cuirent  density  in  a  solid,  round,  conductor  at  three  different  frequencieB. 

from  the  connectors  of  the  anmieter  to  two  circular  disks,  and  these  disks 
are  connected  by  a  set  of  very  thin  high-resistance  strips,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment having  the  appearance  of  a  barrel,  the  thin  strips  taking  the  place 
of  the  barrel  staves.  Such  a  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  12,  this  showing 
the  construction  of  a  40-ampere,  so-called  "  hot-wire  "  meter.     As  the 
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radial  thickness  of  these  strips  is  only  about  .004  cm.,  there  is  practically 
no  internal  cross-section  to  the  conductor;  it  is  all  "  skin." 

lo  the  scheme  ordinarily  emplt^yed  for  reducing  skin  effect  the  required 
cross-eection  of  conductor  (which  depends  upon  the  amount  of  current  to 
be  carried),  is  made  up  of  a  great  many  small  wires,  each  completely 
Insulated  from  all  the  rest;  a  common  form  of  this  cable  used  for  winding 
radio  coils  consists  of  48  No.  38  enameled  wires  properly  woven  together. 
In  eliminating  skin  effect  by  this  construction  it  is  not  sufficient  to  merely 


FiQ.  12. — A  hot  wire  snimeter  showing  how  the  skin  effect  is  minimiaed  by  special 
armigeinent  of  very  thin  stripe  of  high-reeiBtance  metal. 

subdivide  the  conductor  into  small  well-insulated  strands;  these  strands 
must  be  so  woven  or  twisted  together  that  each  strand  ia  as  much  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ctMe  as  every  other  one. 

If  48  No.  38  insulated  wires  are  laid  loosely  t<^ther,  parallel  to  one 
another,  it  will  be  found  that  the  increase  in  resistance  due  to  skin  effect 
is  nearly  as  much  as  though  a  sohd  wire  (of  the  same  cross-section  as  that 
of  the  cable)  were  used.  (The  stranded  cable  would  be  somewhat  better 
than  the  solid  wire,  because  of  its  somewhat  greater  useful  outer  surface.) 
It  is  therefore  important  in  getting  the  stranded  wire  (sometimes  called 
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litzendraht)  to  see  that  not  only  is  it  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  weD- 
insulated  strands,  but  also  that  these  strands  are  properly  interwoven. 
A  real  braiding  process  will  accomplish  the  result  but  a  suitably  twisted 
cable  is  nearly  as  good.  A  properly  twisted  cable  must  be  made  up  of 
several  component  twisted  cables  to  be  free  from  marked  skin  effect.  For 
48  No.  38  cable,  e.g.,  three  separately  twisted  cables,  each  of  16  wires,  may 
be  twisted  together  and  the  resulting  cable  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  braided 
cable. 

It  is  important  to  note  just  what  effect  is  to  be  obtained  in  making 
these  high-frequency  radio  cables;  the  cable  must  be  so  constructed  that 
each  strand  has,  per  unit  length  (say  per  meter)  the  same  flux  surrounding 
it,  when  each  strand  is  carrying  the  same  current.  When  the  strand  is  in 
the  center  of  the  cable  it  has  more  flux  surrounding  it  than  when  it  is  on 
the  periphery,  hence  each  strand  must  occupy  corresponding  positions  in 
the  cross-section  of  the  cable  for  equal  distances,  in  order  that  it  may  have 
the  same  surrounding  flux  per  unit  length  as  all  the  other  strands. 

Even  in  suitably  woven  cable  there  is  still  some  skin  effect  due  to  the 
finite  size  of  the  strands  themselves,  each  strand  in  itself  having  an  appreci- 
able skin  effect  at  very  high  frequencies. 

It  is  important  in  purchasing  radio  cable  of  the  kind  just  described  to 
make  tests  for  the  continuous-current  resistance.  In  making  this  test  the 
enamel  must  be  removed  carefully  from  each  strand,  at  both  ends  of  the 
piece  to  be  tested,  and  the  strands  be  well  soldered  together.  The  c.c. 
resistance  should  be  calculated  from  the  total  cross-section  of  copper  in 
the  cable  and  the  measured  value  should  approach  this  very  closely.  In 
making  cable  a  strand  may  break  and  the  operator  insert  another  and  con- 
tinue the  process  of  weaving  the  cable.  But  such  a  broken  strand  is 
evidently  of  no  use  in  carrying  current,  because  one  break  opens  that 
strand  completely,  the  strand  being  insulated  from  its  neighbors. 

Specifications  for  radio  cable  should  therefore  state  not  only  the  size 
and  number  of  wires  to  be  used,  quaUty  of  enamel,  method  of  twisting, 
etc.,  but  should  also  call  for  a  c.c.  resistance  within  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  theoretical  value.  The  longer  the  pieces  of  cable  called  for,  the 
more  Ukely  are  breaks  to  occur,  for  this  reason  the  cable  is  generally 
obtained  in  lengths  of  a  few  hundred  feet  only.  If  two  pieces  of  radio 
cable  are  to  be  joined,  the  greatest  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  making 
the  joint;  if  only  half  the  strands  are  soldered  together  (quite  Ukely  unless 
each  individual  wire  is  separated  f rojn  the  rest  and  properly  cleaned  before 
attempting  to  solder  the  joint)  then  the  resistance  of  the  whole  cable  is 
twice  as  much  as  it  should  be. 

Skin  Effect  in  Coils. — With  the  foregoing  analysis  of  skin  effect  in 
mind  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  redistribution  of  current  throughout 
the  cross-section  of  a  conductor  will  be  greater  if  the  conductor  is  used 
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in  makiiig  a  coil  than  if  it  is  used  in  the  fonn  of  a  straight  wire.  The  dis- 
tribution of  magnetic  flux  inside  a  single  layer  solenoid  is  somewhat  as 
shown  on  Fig.  13;  the  flux  density  is  high  just  inside  the  solenoid  and 
practically  zero  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  coil.  Assiuning  that  this  density 
decreases  to  zero  from  the  inner  siuf ace  of  the  winding  to  the  outer  (nearly 


JEliixden8itj»B 
Fig  13. — Approximate  flux  distribution  inside  a  short  solenoid. 


the  case  for  ordinary  coils)  it  is  evident  that  the  outer  filaments  of 
the  wire  are  linked  with  much  more  flux,  than  are  the  inner  filaments. 
Thus  an  imaginary  filament  on  the  outside  of  the  wire  as  at  6,  Fig.  13, 
will  be  linked  with  a  flux  in  excess  of  that  linked  with  filament  a  by  an 
amount  equal  to  B/2Xd  (where  B  is  the  flux  density  at  the  inner  surface 
of  the  winding  and  d  is  the 
radial  depth  of  the  wind- 
ing) per  unit  length  of  the 
wire.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  current  will  tend  to 
crowd  into  that  part  of  the 
wire  which  is  on  the  inside 
of  the  coilf  the  inductance 
reaction  being  less  for  the 
filaments  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  winding  than  for 
those  on  the  outer  side. 

But  besides  this  ten- 
dency of  the  current  to 
redistribute    itself,    there 

is  also  the  tendency  to  redistribution  about  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and  also 
each  conductor  exerts  a  certain  effect  on  its  neighbor — these  all  combine 
to  produce  a  current  distribution  about  as  indicated  in  Fig.  14,  the  density 
of  current  being  indicated  by  the  proximity  of  the  dots. 

In  constructing  variable  resistances  for  use  in  making  radio  measure- 


FiG.  14. — Distribution  of  current  in  the  conductors  of 
a  short  solenoid;  density  of  shading  corresponds  to 
current  density. 
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ments,  skin  ejffect  must  be  carefully  considered.  The  most  convenient  form 
of  variable  rheostat  is  a  cylindrical  one  with  a  sliding  contact,  the  abnost 
miiversal  form  of  laboratory  rheostat  for  ordinary  c.c.  and  a.c.  measure- 
ments. But  this  t3rpe  of  winding  is  not  satisfactory  for  high-frequency 
currents  because  of  the  extra  skin  effect  caused  by  solenoidal  winding  and 
also  because  the  amount  of  self-induction  in  such  a  rheostat  is  too  great  to 
be  neglected  in  radio  circuits.  Radio  cable  cannot  be  used  with  sliding 
contact  rheostats  for  evident  reasons:  solid  wire  must  therefore  be  used 
and  still  the  skin  effect  and  self-induction  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This 
is  done  by  winding  on  a  porcelain  tube  a  bifilar  high-resistance  solid  wire; 
the  two  wires  making  the  bifilar  construction  are  wound  aroimd  the  cylinder 
in  opposite  directions,  the  two  wires  crossing  each  other  twice  per  turn. 
Such  a  winding  has  a  self-induction  practically  zero,  and  hence  has  a 
minimum  skin  effect. 

The  increase  in  resistance  of  coils,  due  to  skin  effect,  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  analyze  mathematically;  only  the  simplest  cases  have  been 
considered,  and  even  then  assumptions  have  been  made  which  make  the 
vaUdity  of  the  equations  obtained  doubtful. 

An  experimental  investigation  of  the  skin  effect  -in  coils  waa  carried 
out  by  the  author,  measurements  being  made  on  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  and 
the  results  are  given  herewith;  they  serve  to  indicate  how  much  increase 
in  resistance  from  skin  effect  may  be  expected  with  coils  similar  in  fonn. 
The  single  layer  coils  were  woimd  on  dry  wood  reels  with  double  cotton- 
covered  wire,  the  wires  being  laid  as  closely  together  as  possible.  The 
length  of  the  winding  was  10  cm.  and  the  approximate  diameter  (the  cross- 
section  was  actually  octagonal)  was  10.5  cm.  The  datum  is  given  in  the 
accompan3dng  table,  both  self-induction  and  resistance  being  given,  the 
results  being  probably  accurate  to  within  1  per  cent  unless  otherwise  stated. 

There  are  two  effects  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting 
these  results;  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  resistance  due  to  redistribution 
of  current  in  the  conductor  of  which  the  coil  is  made,  and  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  measured  value  of  resistance  due  to  the  effect  of  internal 
capacity,  explained  in  the  previous  chapter  when  analyzing  resonance  in 
parallel  circuits. 

Every  coil  has  internal  capacity  due  to  one  part  of  the  winding  being 
equivalent  to  one  plate  of  the  condenser,  acting  with  every  other  part  to 
form  a  condenser.  It  was  shown  that  the  apparent  resistance  of  an  induc- 
tance, shunted  with  a  condenser,  increases  as  the  frequency  is  increased, 
in  accordance  with  Eq.  (48).  Although  this  equation  is  not  directly 
applicable  to  these  coils  (the  capacity  of  which  changes  with  frequency 
changes)  it  indicates  that  the  measured  value  of  resistance  may  be  expected 
to  increase  entirely  aside  from  any  skin  effect  which  may  be  present.  But 
this  effect  of  capacity  which  gives  an  apparent  increase  in  resistance  pro- 
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duces  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  apparent  inductance  of  the  coil, 
so  that  in  the  results  of  the  table  any  increase  resistance  which  occurs 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  inductance,  is  due  to  redistribution 
of  current  in  the  conductor  of  the  coil  (i.e.,  real  skin  effect) ;  for  frequencies 
high  enough  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  apparent  inductance  the  skin 
effect  is  not  alone  in  producing  the  increase  in  resistance,  the  inter- 
nal capacity  contributing  its  effect  also  in  increasing  the  apparent 
resistance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  the  larger  wires  the  inductance  actually 
decreases  as  the  frequency  increases,  for  the  lower  values  of  frequency. 

Illustrating  this  effect  we  take  the  data  for  coil  No.  1  made  of  No. 
11  wire.  In  the  range  of  frequencies  used  the  inductance  decreased  with 
increase  of  frequency,  whereas  the  resistance  increased  from  .050  ohm 
to  .803  ohm.  The  radius  of  this  wire  is  .114  cm.  and  so  the  factor,  r\/J 
for  2X10^  cycles,  is  51.  Referring  to  Fig.  3  the  factor  m  is  found  to  be 
4.2.  If,  therefore,  the  wire  had  been  used  in  the  form  of  a  straight  con- 
ductor, we  might  have  expected  an  increase  in  resistance  from  .050  ohm, 
the  c.c.  resistance  to  4.2 X. 05 =.21  ohm.  Actually  it  changes  from  .05 
ohm  to  .80  ohm,  thus  showing  how  the  skin  effect  is  augmented  when  the 
wire  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  coil.  The  superiority  of  the  radio  cable, 
either  42/36s  or  48/38s  is  at  once  evident  from  the  results  given  in  the 
table. 

If  the  coil  used  has  more  than  one  layer,  the  magnetic  field  density  is 

much  greater  than  it  is  for  a  single  layer  coil,  hence  we  should  expect  a 

much  greater  skin  effect  for  multi-layer  coils  than  for  single-layer  coils  and 

the  experimental  results  of  Table  III  which  were  obtained  with  ten  layer 

coils,  prove  the  point.    Thus  the  single  layer  coil  of  No.  18  wire  showed  an 

2  18 
increase  in  resistance  of -^--=  3.6  times  as  the  frequency  varied  from  zero 

to  100,000  cycles.    This  same  wire  wound  in  a  10-layer  coil  showed  an 

84 
increase  through  the  same  range  of  frequency  of  ^-=^=48  times  so  that  the 

resistance  increase  is  13  times  greater  when  used  in  a  10-layer  coil  than 
when  used  in  a  single-layer  coil. 

It  must  be  noticed  also  that  this  great  increase  in  resistance  is  not 
due  to  the  internal  capacity  of  the  coil.  These  multilayer  coils  were 
built  on  wooden  reels  in  a  special  way  first  described  by  the  author;  the 
construction  was  such  that  a  considerable  air  space  (in  this  case  .16  cm.) 
was  used  between  consecutive  layers,  this  construction  giving  such  a  low 
internal  capacity  that,  up  to  the  highest  frequency  used  the  inductance 
of  the  coil  showed  but  slight  increase.  These  multilayer  coils  were  octag- 
onal in  form  and  had  10  layers  each,  wound  back  and  forth.  Each  layer 
was  2.6  cm.,  long  separated  from  the  next  layer  by  .16  cm.  air.       The 
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inner  diameter  was  approximately  10.5  cm.  and  the  outside  diameter 
varied  with  the  size  of  wire  used,  being  greater  for  the  larger  wires. 


TABLE  III 


CoU 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Sixe  wire 

12 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

48/380 

NumbOT  Turns 

•  •  • 

100 

197 

239 

300 

343 

410 

586 

719 

859 

898 

250 

Frequency  i 

m 

* 

Kilocyclea 

0 

R 

.12 

1.74 

3.30 

6.7 

11.5 

21.3 

49 

96 

172 

300 

5.1 

R 

.48 

2.48 

3.40 

6.8 

11.7 

21.6 

50 

96.5 

173 

300 

5.2 

1.2 

L 

1.46 

5.21 

8.10 

12.6 

16.7 

23.7 

48 

72 

102 

117 

9.2 

R  L 

.33 

.48 

.42 

.54 

.70 

.91 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7 

2.6 

.66 

R 

3.85 

6.27 

7.80 

11.4 

16.2 

27 

64 

122 

210 

345 

6.7 

10.5 

L 

1.42 

5.18 

8.10 

12.6 

16.8 

24.0 

48 

73 

104 

120 

9.3 

R/L 

2.7 

1.2 

.96 

.91 

.90 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

2.0 

2.9 

.72 

R 

5.50 

10.2 

11.3 

15.4 

20.2 

32.0 

71 

126 

225 

370 

7.2 

15.4 

L 

1.39 

5  20 

8.12 

12.7 

16.9 

24.0 

49 

74 

105 

124 

9.3 

R  L 

4.0 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.7 

2.1 

3.0 

.77 

R 

7.40 

21.0 

22.3 

25.7 

28.5 

42 

97 

194 

360 

600 

8.5 

25 

h 

1.37 

5.20 

8.14 

12.8 

17.1 

24.5 

51 

78 

116. 

138 

9.3 

R  L 

5.4 

4.0 

2.7 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

2.6 

3.1 

4.3 

.91 

R 

10.9 

48.0 

63.5 

78 

82 

100 

200 

465 

1080 

1450 

15 

50 

L 

1.37. 

5.22 

8.17 

13.2 

17.7 

25.3 

55 

87 

131 

150 

9.5 

R/L 

7.9 

9.1 

7.8 

5.9 

4.6 

4.0 

3.6 

5.3 

8.2 

9.7 

1.6 

R 

14^1 

73.0 

94 

155 

133 

y72 

19 

75 

L 

1.37 

5.23 

8.22 

13.6 

18.6 

27.5 

9.7 

R  L 

10.3 

14.0 

11.4 

11.4 

7.2 

6.2 

2.0 

R 

16.6 

84 

142 

267 

268 

415 

37 

100 

L 

1.38 

5.27 

8.55 

14.8 

20.3 

30.6 

10.4 

R  L 

12.0 

15.9 

16.6 

18.7 

13.2 

13.6 

3.6 

R 

18.8 

104 

190 

362 

462 

61 

125 

L 

1.37 

5.32 

9.07 

15.1 

21.0 

10.8 

R  L 

13.7 

19.5 

21 

24 

22 

5.6 

R 

20.5 

124 

260 

550 

840 

115 

150 

L 

1.38 

5.56 

9.30 

15.7 

22.0 

11.4 

R  L 

14.9 

32.3 

28 

35 

38 

10 

The  great  increase  in  resistance  of  coil  No.  16  for  example  is  really 
due  to  a  redistribution  of  current  throughout  the  cross-section  of  the  con- 
ductor. Although  the  resistance  increases  217  times  in  the  frequency 
range  used  the  inductance  is  lower  at  the  highest  frequency  than  at  the 
lowest.  There  are  cases  shown  in  which  the  increase  in  apparent  resist- 
ance increases  veiy  rapidly  for  the  higher  frequencies,  even  with  small- 
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sized  wire.  Thus  the  IQ-layer  coil  wound  with  No.  26  wire  increased  its 
resistance  from  21.3  ohms  to  415  ohms,  but  at  the  same  time  the  induc- 
tance increased  from  23.7  XIO"^  henries  to  30.6X10"^  henries.  Hence 
for  this  coil  the  internal  capacity  was  making  itself  felt  so  that  the  actual 
increase  in  apparent  resistance  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  combined 
effect  of  redistributed  current  and  internal  capacity. 

Three  of  the  coils  were  wound  with  radio  cable;  in  two  of  them  there 
were  used  48  No.  38  enameled  strands  in  the  cable — three  twisted  cables, 
each  having  16  strands,  were  twisted  together  to  make  the  cable.  The 
solid  wire  mosl  nearly  approaching  this  cable  in  cross-section  was  No. 
22.  In  the  single-layer  coils  the  soUd  wire  increased  its  resistance  by 
220  per  cent,  and  this  radio  cable  coil  increased  by  72  per  cent,  only  one- 
third  as  much  increase  as  for  the  soUd  wire  over  the  same  range  of  fre- 
quency. In  the  multilayer  coil  the  solid  wire  increased  its  resistance  from 
6.7  ohms  to  267  ohms,  an  increase  of  40  times  as  the  frequency  was  varied 
from  zero  to  100,000  cycles  whereas  the  multilayer  coil  wound  with  the 
radio  cable  increased  (in  the  same  range  of  frequency)  from  5.1  ohms 
to  37  ohms,  an  increase  of  only  7.2  times,  that  is,  the  stranded  wire  coil 
showed  a  resistance  increase  due  to  skin  effect  only  one-sixth  as  great  as 
the  nearest  size  solid  wire.  In  this  resistance  increase  there  is  some  effect 
due  to  the  internal  capacity  of  the  coil,  and  if  this  effect  (which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  amount  for  both  coils)  were  taken  into  consideration 
the  superiority  of  the  radio  cable  over  the  solid  wire  would  be  even  more 
striking. 

From  the  results  presented  in  Tables  II  and  III  there  was  calculated 
for  each  coil  the  "  ohms  resistance  per  millihenry  "  and  the  results  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  curves  in  Figs.  15  and  16.  The  most  interesting 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  curves  is  the  idea  that  the  higher  the 
frequency  the  smaller  the  wire  should  be  to  keep  the  ratio  of  resistance 
to  reactance  low.  Thus  in  the  single-layer  coil  it  is  evident  that  below 
40  kilocycles  No.  16  wire  is  better  than  No.  20  (such  factors  as  cost,  bulk, 
current-carrying  capacity,  etc.,  not  considered)  but  above  this  frequency 
No.  20  wire  is  better  than  No.  16. 

For  the  multilayer  coils  this  feature  is  shown  to  a  much  greater  degree 
and  at  lower  frequencies;  thus  at  1200  cycles  No.  34  wire  has  about  8 
times  as  many  ohms  per  miUihenry  as  No.  12,  but  at  15  kilocycles  the 
No.  12  wire  has  more  resistance  per  miUihenry  than  has  the  No.  34  wire. 

The  multilayer  coil  of  radio  cable  is  indicative  of  what  a  good  coil 
should  be;  its  reactance  at  75  kilocycles  is  220  times  as  much  as  its  resist- 
ance and  this  ratio  holds  over  a  wide  range  of  frequency.  Other  coils 
have  been  built  by  the  author,  using  better  stranded  wire,  more  of  it, 
keeping  the  radial  depth  of  conductor  low,  which  showed  a  reactance 
450  times  as  great  as  the  resistance  at  50  kilocycles.    The  ideas  to  be  kept 
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ID  mind  in  biiilding  good  radio  coila  are  to  use  carefully  stranded  and 
insulated  cable,  keep  the  radial  depth  of  conductor  smaU,  keep  the  coil 
as  compact  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  internal  capacity 
low,  and  avoid  dielectric  losses. 

In  Fig.  17  is  shown  the  construction  of  a  coil  which  has  about  10  milli- 
henries inductance  and  7  ohms  resistance  at  50,000  cycles;  sufficient  air 
space  was  used  between  layers  to  keep  the  internal  capacity  to  about 
120  micro-microfarads.     This  coil  operated  satisfactorily  when  carrying 


vrequenar  u>  ui    ofaKa  per  Hicoiia 
Fia.  15. — Variation  of  renataace  with  frequency  in  single  layer  solenoids  of  various  wires. 

4  amperes  with  12,000  volts  across  its  terminals.  If  it  were  used  in  a  good 
insulating  oil  it  would  probably  be  satisfactory  when  carrying  200-300 
kilovolt  amperes,  although  in  this  case  its  internal  capacity  would  be  more 
than  doubled. 

To  illustrate  in  as  striking  a  manner  as  possible  the  skin  effect  which 
may  be  present  in  poorly  designed  coils  test«  were  made  on  two  coils 
made  of  copper  strip,  wound  edgewise.  The  first  coil  had  29^  turns  of 
strip  li  in.  wide  and  -^  in,  thick;  the  spacing  between  successive  turns 
was  nearly  A  in. ;  its  inside  diameter  was  14f  in.  and  outside  diameter  was 
17}  in.    Its  resistance  for  continuous  current  was  .013  ohm  and  at  150 
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kilocycles  it  had  3.44  ohms  resistance,  an  increase  of  285  times.  The 
second  coil  had  34J  turns  of  strip  1  in.  wide  and  i^  in.  thick,  spacing 
between  turns  was  nearly  i^  in.  The  c.c.  resistance  was  .020  ohm  and  at 
150  kilocycles  it  was  7.86  ohms,  an  increase  of  393  times.  These  two 
examples  bring  out  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  radial  depth  of  the  conductor 
in  a  coil  intended  for  radio  circuits  must  be  kept  small.  Further  data  on 
these  two  coils  are  given  in  Table  V,  p.  (147). 
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Fig.  16. — Variation  of  resistance  with  frequency  of  ^multilayer  coils;  short  coils  of  ten 

layers  each,  air  space  between  layers. 

Efifect  of  Neighboring  Circuits  on  the  Resistance  of  a  Coil — ^Tuning 
These  Circuits. — It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the 
resistance  of  a  circuit  is  always  increased  by  the  presence  of  neighboring 
circuits  in  which  induced  currents  flow.  The  power  for  supplying  the 
losses  in  these  circuits  must  be  furnished  by  the  coil  inducing  the  current 
and  so  this  effects  an  apparent  increase  in  the  resistance  of  this  coil;  the 
amount  of  this  increase  is  given  by  Eq.  (73),  page  86.  This  increase  in 
resistance  evidently  depends  up)on  the  tuning  of  this  second  circuit.     If  in 
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Eq.  (73)  the  reactance  of  the  second  circuit  is  put  equal  to  zero  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  first  circuit  may  be  very  great;  the  curves 
illustrating  thia  effect  were  shown  in  Fig,  91,  Chapter  I, 

As  an  instance  of  the  losses  occurring  in  neighboring  circuits  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  one  of  the  terminal  posts  of  the  coil  pictured  in  Fig. 


,  17  was  fastened  on  a  piece  of  hard  rubber,  and  this  rubber  block  was 
fastened  to  the  wood-end  piece  of  the  coil  with  small  iron  screws.  ^Tien 
operating  this  coU  with  four  amperes  at  50  kilocycles  flowing  in  the  wind- 
ing the. heat  generated  in  those  screws  was  such  that  they  burned  them- 
selves free  from  the  wood  after  the  coil  had  been  in  the  circuit  but  a 
short  time. 
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Resistance  of  Iron-core  Coils. — It  vraa  at  first  thought  impossible  to 
use  iron-core  coils  for  the  high  frequencies  employed  in  radio  circuits,  but 
such  is  not  actually  the  case,  although  the  gain  in  using  iron  is  not  so  great 
for  radio  frequencies  as  it  is  for  ordinary  low  frequencies.  The  difficulty 
in  making  efficient  iron-core  coils  for  high-frequency  circuits  is  a  two- 
fold one,  the  apparent  permeability  of  the  iron  is  much  less  than  it  shoxJd 
be,  and  the  losses  in  the  iron  core  greatly  increase  the  eflfective  resistance 
of  the  coil.  Both  of  these  undesirable  effects  are  due  to  the  same  cause; 
the  increase  in  resistance  due  to  iron  loss  is  mostly  caused  by  eddy  currents 
in  the  iron  laminaB,  and  these  same  eddy  currents  serve  to  keep  the  mag- 
netic flux  from  penetrating  and  so  make  only  the  outer  parts  of  the  lamins 

useful  as  flux  carriers. 
There  is  also  some  iron 
loss  due  to  hysteresis, 
but  this  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  eddy-cur- 
rent loss. 

The  paths  of  the  eddy 
currents  in  the  laminaR 
of  an  iron  core  are  indi- 
cated  in  Fig.  18,  the  lam- 
ins  being  shown  much 
thicker,  of  course,  than 
Fig.  18. — ^Eddy  currents  occurring  in  a  laminated  iron    they  realty  are.     The  di- 

core.  rection  of  the  eddy  cur- 

rents, it  is  to  be  noticed, 
is  opposite  to  that  of  the  current  in  the  winding  hence  at  any  point  A  in  the 
center  of  a  laminse,  the  magnetomotive  force  acting  is  really  that  produced 
by  the  winding  diminished  by  a  certain  amount  due  to  these  eddy  currents. 
At  low  frequencies  the  back  m.m.f.  of  these  eddy  currents  is  negligible 
compared  to  that  of  the  main  magnetizing  coil,  so  that  the  flux  density 
in  the  lamina  is  nearly  constant  throughout  its  cross-section  and  is  about 
the  same  as  it  would  be  were  no  eddy  current  present.  At  higher  fre- 
quencies, however,  the  eddy-current  effect  becomes  increasingly  greater, 
so  that  at  radio  frequencies  the  full  value  of  magnetic  flux  exists  only 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  iron ;  in  the  inner  parts  the  flux  density  decreases 
and  it  may  be  practically  zero  at  a  depth  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  milli- 
meter from  the  surface  of  the  iron. 

The  strength  of  the  eddy  currents  decreases  with  the  thickness  of  the 
laminations;  the  plates  used  for  the  cores  of  radio  coils  should  be  only 
a  few  hundredths  of  a  millimeter  thick.  To  get  the  benefit  of  lamination 
it  is  essential  that  the  plates  be  well  insulated  from  one  another,  either  by 
a  fine  quality  of  varnish  or  thin  paper,  or  both.    The  burred  edges  of 


Winding  carrying  the^ 
magnetizing  current 
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the  plates,  caused  by  imperfect  fit  of  the  punch  and  die  used  in  making 
the  plates,  is  especially  bad  in  causing  eddy  currents. 

The  flux  density  in  the  steel  plates  has  about  the  distribution  shown 
by  Fig.  19,  the  penetration  of  magnetic  flux  into  an  iron  sheet  decreases 
as  frequency  increases,  increases  with  the  specific  resistance  of  the  iron, 
etc.,  in  fact  follows  the  same  distribution  law  as  the  penetration  of  cur- 
rent itself  into  a  conducting  medium  given  in  Eq.  (3).  Because  of  this 
lack  of  penetration  the  apparent  permeability  of  the  iron  decreases  as 
the  frequency  increases,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  self-induction  as 
the  frequency  increases.  The  curves  given  in  Fig.  20  show  how  the 
resistance  and  inductance  of  a  laminated  iron-core  coil  change  as  fre- 
quency changes.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  resistance  is  practi- 
caUy  aU  due  to  eddy-current  losses;  the  hysteresis  loss  is  nearly  n^^ligible. 

Flux  density  at 

f urfeee  of  lamina 
< € > 


Flux  density  at 
center  of  lamina 


lbaiilafio&>.i 


Fbiz  density 

Fig.  19. — ^Flux  density  variation  throughout  the  section  of  a  lamination  of  an  iron  core; 
the  higher  the  frequency  the  greater  is  the  variation  in  flux  density. 

It  is  evident  that  iron  of  the  quaUty  used  in  this  coil  must  be  used  in 
laminations  less  than  .0075  cm.  (the  thickness  of  those  in  the  test  coil) 
to  maintain  a  low  resistance  at  high  frequency.  The  decrease  in  induct- 
ance of  this  coil  is  comparatively  small  in  the  range  of  frequencies  used. 

In  Fig.  21  are  shown  the  variations  in  L  and  R  of  another  toroidal 
coil,  using  thicker  laminations.  Even  for  the  comparatively  low  frequen- 
cies used  in  this  test  the  decrease  in  inductance  is  very  pronoimced. 

Iron  dust,  suitably  prepared,  makes  very  excellent  material  for  the 
cores  of  coils  intended  for  high-frequency  use,  having  very  low  eddy- 
current  loss.  It  has,  in  conmion  with  all  iron  cores,  the  disadvantage 
of  a  permeability  varying  with  magnetic  density.  A  dust-core  coil  (toroid) 
was  tested  to  show  this  effect  and  gave  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  22;  the 
measurements  were  carried  out  at  a  frequency  of  2000  cycles.  In  Fig. 
23  are  shown  the  characteristics  of  this  same  coil  measiu*ed  at  various 
frequencies.  The  ratio  of  reactance  to  resistance  brings  out  very  well 
the  fact  that  a  coil  is  always  most  efficient  at  some  certain  frequency. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  for  all  these  iron-core  coils  that,  at  radio  frequency, 
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the  resistance  of  the  copper  wire  is  negli^ble  compared  to  the  resistance 
caused  by  iron  losses,  hence  it  is  of  little  use  to  employ  for  the  winding 
a  wire  as  large  as  those  used  in  winding  the  coils  whose  t^haracteiistics 
are  shown  in  the  foregoing  figures.  A  very  fine  wire  may  be  profitably 
used  for  the  windings  then  a  large  number  of  turns  (hence  high  L)  may  be 
put  on  a  very  small  core— using  an  iron-dust  toroidal  core,  the  outer  diam- 
eter of  the  toroid  being  5  cm.  and  the  core  itself  being  slightly  over  1  cm. 
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Fig.  20. — Characteristics  of  a  toroidal  shaped  coil  having  laminated  iron  core. 

in  diameter,  winding  with  fine  wire,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  coil  with  an 
inductance  of  about  0.25  henry,  and  having  low  enough  internal  capacity 
to  be  efficient  at  60,000  cycles.  Such  coils  are  very  convenient  for  the 
plate  circuit  of  amplifying  tubes,  as  they  are  very  compact,  and  are  not 
subject  to  outside  disturbances,  a  toroid  having  practically  zero  mutual 
induction  with  any  other  circuit. 

Resistance  of  Spark  and  Arc. — In  radio  circuits  there  is  frequently 
used  an  arc,  or  a  spark  gap;  the  resistance  of  which  affects  the  operation 
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of  the  set  and  must  be  considered  when  getting  decrement,  losses,  etc.  The 
resistance  of  a  spark  gap  varies  with  many  factors,  principally  the  length 
of  gap  and  magnitude  of  current  through  the  gap.  Within  the  ordinary 
range  of  currents  used  in  radio  circuits  the  resistance  of  an  arc  or  spark, 
for  constant  length  of  gap,   varies  inversely  with  the  current  to  some 
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Fig.  21. — Characteristics  of  a  toroidal  shaped  coil  having  laminated  iron  core,  lamina- 
tions being  much  thicker  than  those  of  Fig.  20. 


power  higher  than  the  first,  in  such  a  way  that  the  IR  drop  actually 
decreases  with  an  increase  of  current.  Other  factors  affecting  the  resist- 
ance of  the  gap  are  the  nature  of  the  gas  through  which  the  arc  or  spark 
is  passing  and  the  material  of  which  the  gap  terminals  are  made.  Silver 
and  copper  electrodes  give  a  higher  resistance  gap  than  such  metals  as 
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zinc,  m&gnesiiun,  etc.;  hydit^D  and  illuminating  gas  give  a  higher  resist- 
ance than  air. 

Experiments  indicate  th&t  for  such  currents  and  gaps  as  are  used  in 
radio  sets  the  resistance  (effective)  of  a  spark  gap  is  not  more  than  1  ohm, 
aod  is  generally  only  a  few  hundredths  of  1  ohm.  This  value  of  resistance 
is  (Stained  from  the  heating  effect,  and  so  gives  a  kind  of  average  value 
of  the  resistance  during  the  cycle.  For  low  frequencies  the  resistance 
of  an  arc  or  spark  varies  a  great  deal  throughout  a  cycle  of  current,  and 
it  probably  does  (even  if  to  a  less  extent)  at  radio  frequencies. 

In  Fig.  24  is  shown  the  osciU<^p'am  giving  the  form  of  voltage  across 
aji  arc  and  the  current  through  the  arc;  if  the  resistance  is  defined  as  the 
i^tio  of  voltfi  to  amperes  it  is  evident  that  the  resistance  varies  through 
videty  differing  values  during  the  <?cle. 


Fio.  24. — A  sine  wave  of  e.mi.  impreeaed  acroes  an  aia  in  series  with  an  byin  core  induct- 
ance  gave  voltage  and  current  forma  as  shown. 

In  most  radio  circuits  the  resistance  which  assumes  importance  is  that 
offered  to  alternating  currents,  rather  than  the  continuous-current  resist- 
ance. Nearly  all  circuits  offer  a  greater  resistance  to  the  flow  of  alter- 
nating current  than  they  do  to  continuous  current,  but  the  arc  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  The  relation  of  current  and  potential  difference  in  a 
certain  arc  ia  shown  in  Figs.  25  and  26;  from  the  curves  it  is  evident  that 
increasing  current  requires  less  and  less  potential  difference  across  the 
arc.  The  resistance  of  the  arc  for  continuous  current  varies  from  50 
ohms  to  2  ohms,  according  to  conditions.  Now  the  altemating  anrent 
resistance  must  be  determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  voUage  chaTige  to  the  current 
choTig?,  i.e.,  R=dv/di,  and  from  these  curves  it  is  evident  that  when  dv 
is  positive  di  is  negative,  so  that  the  alternating-current  resistance  of 
the  arc  is  negative.    This  negative  resistance  for  altemating  currente  is 
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characteristic  of  nearly  all  circuits  in  which  gas  of  some  kind  takes  part 
in  the  conduction  of  the  current;  in  some  special  cases  even  a  pure  electron 
stream  may  have  a  negative  resistance  for  an  alternating  current,  as  will 
be  explained  when  discussing  vacuum  tubes. 

The  magnitude  of  this  alternating  current  arc  resistance  varies  some- 
what with  frequency,  it  becoming  less  as  the  frequency  increases. 
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Fig.  25. — Resistance  of  small  arc,  in  air. 


Resistance  of  an  Antenna. — ^An  antenna  is  a  circuit  consisting  of  a 
capacity,  inductance,  and  resistance  in  series,  the  resistance  being  fixed 
in  value  by  many  effects,  among  them  the  radiation  of  power  from  the 
antenna  in  the  form  of  electro-magnetic  waves.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
generally  forms  one  plate  of  the  condenser  and  the  over-head  wire  system 
the  other.  Fig.  27.    When  current  circulates  in  the  antenna,  losses  occur 
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in  the  network  of  wires  and  in  the  earth  due  to  actual  heat  loss  produced 
by  the  conduction  currents;  losses  occur  due  to  induced  currents  in  guy 
wires,  etc. ;  losses  occur  in  the  earth's  surface  and  any  other  dielectrics  in 
the  field  of  the  condenser  such  as  trees,  etc.,  and  power  is  radiated.    That 
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FiQ.  26. — Resistance  of  smaU  arc  in  flluminating  gas,  showing  also  the  effect  of  a  trans- 

verse  magnetic  field. 


resistance  caused  by  radiation  is  the  only  useful  resistance;  the  other  fac- 
toiB  increase  the  resistance  of  the  antenna  but  perform  no  useful  function. 
The  resistance  of  an  antenna  varies  with  the  frequency  about  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  28.  With  very  high  frequencies  the  resistance  is  high;  it 
decreases  to  a  mininniim  at  a^  frequency  about  twice  that  of  the  natural 
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oscillation  of  the  antenna  (without  any  added  inductance)  and  then  rises 
gradually,  the  amount  of  this  rise  being  detennined  principally  by  dielec- 
tric losses  in  objects  located  in  the  electrostatic  field  of  the  antenna. 


Antenna  wires 


Earth 


Ijomdhtg 
Inductanod 


Fig.  27. — ^Antenna  with  loading  inductance. 


For  small  land  antennsa  the  minimum  on  the  curve  may  be  20-30 
ohms,  for  aeroplane  antenme  perhaps  5-10  ohms;  for  ships'  antenna 
3-6  ohms,  and  for  the  large  antenna  used  for  long  distance  communica- 
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Fig.  28. — ^Typical  resistance  ciu*ve  for  an  antenna,  showing  variation  with  frequency. 

tion  the  minimum  value  may  be  1-2  ohms.    The  more  complete  discus- 
sion of  antenna  and  their  characteristics  will  be  given  in  Chapter  IX. 

Resistance  due  to  dielectric  loss  and  corona  loss  will  be  treated  in  the 
section  dealing  with  capacity. 
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INDUCTANCE 


Sdf-4nduction 


Coefflctent  of  Self-indtictioii.  UnitB. — The  ordinaiy  unit  of  self- 
induction,  the  henry,  is  much  too  great  to  serve  for  radio  work;  instead 
there  are  used  the.  millihenry  (10"*  henry)  the  microhenry  (10"^  henry) 
and  infrequently  the  centimeter  (10~^  henry).  The  microhenry  is  most 
commonly  used. 

The  fundamental  viewpoint  from  which  to  consider  the  self-induction 
of  a  circuit  is  that  of  the  amount  of  energy  stored  in  the  magnetic  field 
of  the  circuit.  This  energy  is  given  by  the  well-known  formula,  Energy 
=  LP/2,  where  the  energy  is  measured  in  joules,  the  current  in  amperes 
and  L  is  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  in  henries.  From  this  equa- 
tion we  can  get  the  definition  that  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  a 
circuit  in  henries,  is  nmnerically  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  joules 
stored  in  the  magnetic  field  when  the  current  iu  the  circuit  is  one  ampere. 
Hence  any  conditions  which  affect  the  magnetic  energy  iu  a  circuit,  the 
current  staying  fixed,  must  affect  the  coefficient  of  self-induction. 

A  piece  of  iron  introduced  into  the  magnetic  field  decreases  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  magnetic  path,  increases  the  flux  and  hence  the  magnetic 
enezgy,  and  therefore  increases  the  L  of  the 
circuit.  If  a  neighboring  closed  circuit  is  so 
placed  that  current  is  caused  to  flow  in  it  by 
an  alternating  current  in  the  coil  in  question, 
this  induced  current  will  be  nearly  in  phase 
opposition  to  the  current  in  the  first  circuit. 
Fhix  which  is  produced  by  A  (Fig.  29)  and 
which  threads  circuit  B  is  opposed  by  the 
m.m.f.  of  the  current  induced  in  B,  and 
hence  the  reluctance  of  this  part  of  the 
magnetic  path  of  coil  A  is  increased.  This 
decreases  the  flux  produced  by  a  given 
current  in  A  and  so  proportionately  decreases 
the  L  of  coil  A.  It  is  evident  that  the 
closer  circuit  B  is  placed  to  circuit  A,  the 
more  effect  wiQ  its  counter  m.m.f .  have  on  the 

amount  of  flux  produced  by  A,  and  hence  the  more  effect  it  will  have  in 
decreasing  the  L  t)f  coil  A. 

If  by  any  means  the  current  in  B  is.  made  to   lead  the  induced 
voltage  of  coil  2  by  90^  (as  may  be  nearly  done  by  putting  a  suitable 


Fig.  29. — ^When  the  current  in 
circuit  A  is  varied  current 
will  flow  in  circuit  B,  affect- 
ing thereby  the  resistance 
and  inductance  of  circuit  A, 
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condenser  in  series  with  the  circuit)  then  the  m.m.f.  produced  by  B 
occurs  in  such  phase  as  to  help  the  m.m.f.  of  coil  A  and  hence  produce 
an  increase  in  the  magnetic  energy  of  A  for  a  given  current,  thus  the 
presence  of  coil  B  actually  mcreases  the  effective  self-induction  of  coil  A. 
These  effects  were  analyzed  in  the  previous  chapter  and  are  calculable 
from  Eqs.  (85),  etc.,  pages  91  et  seq. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  L  of  a  circuit  may  vary  with  frequency, 
current  amplitude,,  current  distribution,  etc.,  and  that  its  changes  can 
best  be  predicted  by  examining  in  each  case  the  distribution  and  density 
of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  one  ampere  of  current  in  the  circuit; 
the  value  of  L  (in  henries)  of  the  circuit  is  equal  to  twice  the  number 
of  joules  of  energy  stored  in  this  field.  The  derivation  of  the  amount  of 
the  magnetic  energy  is  difficult  and  tedious  except  in  the  most  simple 
cases;  it  will  not  be  attempted  here,  but  the  formuks  themselves  for  the 
circuits  most  generally  used  in  radio  work  will  be  given  in  comparatively 
simple  form,  the  accuracy  being  for  most  cases  better  than  1  per  cent. 
For  exact  f ormulse  the  student  should  consult  the  various  publications  on 
the  subject,  notably  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Self-induction  of  ^  Single  Straight  Vertical  Wire  Dtstance  from  all 
Other  Conductors — 

L=2z(%^-|),cm.      ........     0) 

where  2= length  of  wire  in  cm.; 

r=radius  of  wire  in  cm.; 
L= coefficient  of  self-induction  in  cm.; 
{o^=logarithm  to  the  base  €,  as  it  is  for  all  the  suc- 
ceeding formulae. 

Eq.  (7)  assumes  the  material  of  the  wire  to  have  a  permeability  of 
unity.  For  uniform  current  distribution,  and  permeability  differing  from 
unity, 

L=2z(%~l+j)cm '.     .     (8) 

where  /i=the  value  of  the  permeability. 

For  a  Single  Horizontal  Wire — 

L=2z(%^+i)cm.      ........     (9) 

where,  Z= length  in  cm.; 

r= radius  of  wire  in  cm.; 

A  =  height  of  wire,  above  earth,  in  cm. 
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For  a  Single  Circular  Turn  of  Round  Wire. — 


where, 


'"*'i{'+m)'^T+A:' 


-1.76] 


cm.. 


(10) 


i2= radius  of  turn,  to  center  of  conductor,  in  cm.; 
r= radius  of  cross-section  of  conductor. 


For  a  Single  Layer  Solenoid,  Closely  Wound. — 


where 


L^4fK^RHi^lK  cm., 


(11) 


R = radius  of  coil,  to  center  of  wire,  in  cm. ; 

ni  =  number  of  turns  of  wire  per  cm.  length; 

{= length  of  winding  in  cm. 

f^summation  of  a  certain  series,  which  series  depends 

upon  the  form  of  the  coil.    These  series  have  been 

smnmed  by  H.  Nagaoka  and  are  given  jin  Table 

2R  i 
rV.    The  value  of  -K  is  given  in  terms  of  -jni.e., 

'the  ratio  of  the  coil  diameter  to  the  coil  length. 


TABLE  IV 

Diameter 
Length 

K 

Diameter 
Length 

K 

.00 

1.000 

.95 

.700 

.05 

.079 

1.00 

.688 

.10 

.950 

1.10 

.667 

.15 

.939 

1.20 

.648 

.20 

.920 

1.40 

.611 

.25 

.902 

1.60 

.580 

.30 

.884 

1.80 

.551 

.35 

.867 

2.00 

.526 

.40 

.850 

2.50 

.472 

.45 

.834 

3.00 

.429 

.50 

.818 

3.50 

.394 

.55 

.803 

4.00 

.365 

.60 

.789 

4.50 

.341 

.65 

.775 

5.00 

.320 

.70 

.761 

6.00 

.285 

.75 

.748 

7.00 

.258 

.80 

.735 

8.00 

.237 

.85 

.723 

9.00 

.219 

.90 

.711 

10.00 

.203 
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The  values  of  K  given  in  the  table  assume  a  current  distributicm 
uniform  throughout  the  conductor,  and  so  give  too  large  a  value  of  L, 
if,  due  to  skin  e£fect,  the  current  concentrates  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
winding.  The  decrease  in  induction  due  to  this  e£fect  is  shown  in  Table 
V,  in  which  are  tabulated  the  experimentally  determined  inductances 
and  resistances  of  the  two  edgewise-wound  ribbon  coils  referred  to  on 
p.  132,  and  pictured  in  Fig.  30.  It  may  be  found  by  calculation  from  the 
figures  given  that  at  high  frequencies  the  current  is  oractically  concen- 
trated in  the  inner  side  of  the  coil. 


Coll^l  Di-1«"     DgalTlTTurni-*  »J 
Coil  ^2   Oi'liSi"     Da«l<¥''Tarnf«81S 

FiQ.  90. — Short  solenoid  made  of  edgewise-wound  copper  ribbon. 


Best  Fonn  of  Solenoid. — It  may  be  seen  from  a  few  calculations, 
using  Eq.  (11),  that  a  given  amount  of  wire,  to  be  wound  into  a  single 
layer  solenoid,  should  have  a  certain  form  if  the  maximum  inductance  is 
to  be  obtained.  This  occurs  when  the  diameter  is  2.45  times  the  coil  length. 
The  variation  of  L  with  departure  from  this  form  is  not  great,  however; 
thus  if  the  ratio  is  made  as  low  as  1.5  or  as  high  as  4.5  the  decrease  in  L 
(for  fixed  length  of  wire),  is  only  3  per  cent. 

Two  layer  solenoids,  one  layer  woimd  directly  on  the  other,  are  not 
feasible  for  radio  work,  as  the  internal  capacity  is  so  high.  They  are 
sometimes  used,  the  turns  being  arranged  in  a  so-called  ''  banked  "  wind- 
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ing.    Multilayer  coil  are,  however,  preferable,  but  they  must  be  buUt  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  internal  capacity  low,  as  described  on  p.  133. 

TABLE  V 

RB8I8TANCB  AND  InDUCTANCB  OF  EdQVWIBB-WOUND  RiBBON  CoILB 

Coa  No.  1 


Frequency  in  10* 
cycles 

.043 

.088 

.128 

.248 

, 

XiR 

.450 

.730 

1.250 

3.50 

L  in  10""*  heniy. . . . 

489 

485 

482 

476 

472 

470 

466 

464 

460 

/JinlO-'ohm 

13 

15 

19 

26 

31 

36 

46 

72 

176 

Frequency  in  10* 
cydee 

7.00 

16.4 

• 

25.2 

50.0 

75.0 

100 

125 

150 

• 

L  in  10-*  hemy. . . . 

458 

455 

452 

451 

454 

457 

456 

460 

/2inlO~»ohm 

295 

725 

945 

1345 

1775 

2205 

2745 

3440 

Coil  No.  2 

Frequency  in  10* 
cycles 

.043 

.100 

.150 

.200 

.300 

.400 

.600 

1.000 

1.60 

2.44 

L  in  10-*  henry. . . . 

613 

608 

604 

602 

598 

595 

592 

585 

585 

583 

fiinl0-»ohm 

23 

25 

26 

30 

40 

45 

49 

70 

100 

145 

Frequency  in  10* 
cycles 

3.50 

6.46 

15.3 

21.5 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

L  in  10-^  henry 

581 

578 

574 

572 

570 

568 

568 

570 

572 

R  in  10"*  ohm. .... 

245 

495 

1095 

1345 

2640 

2940 

3730 

5280 

7860 

Inductances  of  a  Flat  Spirat,  of  Ribbon  Conductors,  Wound  Flatwisoi 
Tarns  Close  Together. — 

SR 


[{ 


L^ArRn^\{l+^^^hg 


VP+^"^''^i^H  *'"'"    ^^^^ 


where 


i2=mean  radius  of  coil  (see  Fig.  31); 

n= total  niunber  of  turns; 

6= width  of  strip  3=  axial  length  of  coil; 

d==  radial  depth  of  coil = outside  radius— inside  radius; 
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Ci  and  C2  are  constants  depending  on  the  shape  of  the  spiral  for  their 
values.    They  are  given  in  Table  VI. 


TABLE  VI 


Constants  Ci  and  Cj  for  Eq.  (12) 


Ratio  ^ 
a 

c, 

c. 

.00 

.500 

.125 

.05 

.549 

.127 

.10 

.592 

.133 

.15 

.631 

.142 

.20 

.065 

.155 

Spiral 


Fig.  31. — Spiral  ooil  of  ribbon  wound  flat  wise. 


Eq.  (12)  gives  incorrect  values  if  the  turns  are  not  close  together;  the 
values  obtained  from  the  equation  must  be  increased  as  much  as  5  per 
cent  for  the  spacing  used  in  ordinary  transmitting  coils  in  spiral  form. 
Fig.  32  shows  how  the  value  of  L  for  a  given  spiral  varies  with  the  number 
of  turns  used. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  length  of  wire  will  give  about 
the  same  inductance  whether  wound  into  a  fiat  spiral  or  a  single-layer  sole- 
noid)  provided  that  the  mean  radius  of  the  spiral  has  the  same  value  as 
the  radius  of  the  solenoid. 
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Toroidal  Coil  of  Rectangular  Cross-section.    (Fig.  33.) — 

L^2nmog -^  cm 
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Number  of  tarns,  counted  Arom  Inside 
FiQ.  32 — ^Inductanoe  of  a  spiral  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  31. 


where 


Toroid 
Fig.  33. — ^Toroidal  ooil  of  rectangular  cross-section. 

n=totaI  number  of  turns; 
I=axial  length  of  coil; 
722= outer  radius; 
J2i=:  inner  radius. 
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Toroidal  Coil  of  Circular  Cros^-section  (Torus).    (Fig.  34.)— 

L=4irn2(fi- V/22-r2)  cm., (14) 


where 


n- 
R 

r- 


total  number  of  turns; 

-mean  radius  of  ring; 

radius  of  cross-section  of  winding. 


The  great  advantage  of  a  toroidal  coil  is  that  it  has  practically  no 
external  magnetic  field  and  so  gives  but  little  mutual  induction  with  other 
circuits.  Also  a  toroidal  coil  will,  for  similar  easons,  not  be  affected  by 
mutual  induction  from  other  circuits  or  sources.  Used  as  a  tuning  coil 
in  a  receiving  set  it  will  not  pick  up  any  strays  or  other  disturbing  fields 
unless  they  be  of  excessively  short  wave  length. 


Torus 
Fig.  34. — Toroidal  coil  of  circular  cross-section. 


Single  Layer  Square  Coil.  (Fig.  35.) — 


in  which 


L«8an2riog|+.726+.223^1-8an[il+Blcm.,      .    .     (15) 

a  a  side  of  square,  measured  to  center  of  wire; 
n^number  of  tiuns; 
D=pitch  of  winding,  center  to  center; 
6=axial  length  of  coil=(n— 1)Z). 

A  and  B  are  constants  depending  upon  number  of  turns,  pitch,  etc., 
and  are  given  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII,  d  being  the  diameter  of  the  wire 
used.  Coils  woimd  with  rectangular  conductor  have  slightly  different  con- 
stants than  those  given  here. 
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TABLE  Vn 


TABLE  Vm 


d 

D 

A 

d 
D 

A 

1.00 

+  .557 

.18 

1.16 

.90 

.452 

.16 

1.28 

.80 

.334 

.70 

.2C0 

.14 

1.41 

.60 

+  .046 

.12 

1.56 

.50 

-.136 

.10 

1.75 

.40 

.356 

.08 

1.97 

.35 

.443 

.06 

2.26 

.30 

.647 

.04 

2.66 

.25 

.830 

.02 

3.36 

.20 

1.05 

Number  of 

B 

Tiim,n 

1 

.000 

2 

.114 

3 

.166 

4 

.197 

6 

.233 

8 

.253 

10 

.266 

20 

.297 

40 

.315 

60 

.322 

100 

.328 

FiQ.  35. — Single  layer  square  ooil,  such  as  is  used  for  a  coil  antenna. 

Flat  Square  CoiL    (Fig.  36.)— 

For  this  case  Eq.  (15)  is  applicable  providing  a  is  taken  as  oq"  (n~  1)D 

where        oo = side  of  square,  outside  wire ; 
n=number  of  turns; 
D  »  distance  between  tiuns,  center  to  center. 

The  value  of  b  is  obtained  from  the  depth  of  the  winding,  i.e.,  it  is 
equal  to  (n— 1)Z). 
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Multilayer  Coils  of  Rectangular  Cross-section.^     (Fig.  37.) — 


where 


L=,  .  ,  ,.  .  ^FF    cm., 


h+\M+R 


R 

n 
b 
t 


mean  radius  of  coil  in  cm.; 
total  number  of  turns  in  coil; 
axial  length  of  coil; 
radial  depth  of  winding. 


(16) 


Fig.  36 


t 

i 

i 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  36. — Flat  square  coil,  used  as  coil  antenna  for  short  wave  lengths. 

Fig.  37. — Multilayer  coil  of  rectangular  cros&-section;  the  cross-hatched  area  shows  the 

cross-section  of  the  winding. 


F'  and  F"  are  correction  factors 


F'  = 


lOb+m+2R 
106+10.7«+1.4iB' 


F"  =  1.151og,o  (lOO 


f 


UR+7t 
2fe+3« 


)• 


For  accurate  results  with  this  lormula  the  distance  between  wires 
must  be  small  compared  to  the  diameter  of  the  wire. 

A  multilayer  coil  of  very  ingenious  construction  is  being  made  at  pres-. 
ent,  using  a  so-called  honeycomb  construction.    A  picture  of  such  a  coil 

^  An  excellent  article  on  the  design  of  multilayer  coils  was  published  in  Univ.  of 
California  Publications  in  Engineering  Vol.  147,  by  F.  E.  Pemot. 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  38.  The  coil  is  self-supporting,  in  this  respect  being 
superior  to  the  multilayer  coils  described  on  p.  133  and  although  its  internal 
capacity  ia  greater  than  that  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  17,  it  is  still  suffi- 
ciently low  to  make  it  an  excellent  coil  for  radio  circuits,  especially  those 


Fio.  38. — "Honey  comb"  coDstruotion  of  multilayer  coiL 

calling  for  many  millihenries  of  inductance.    The  constants  of  one  of 
these  coils  is  shown  in  Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX 
Constants  of  a  Honettohr  Coil 


eyd« 

«.o.™ 

Lin  10->taeariM 

0 

9.39 

26-5 

12.4 

17,75 

238 

53 

23.8 

17.85 

250 

79.5 

53.0 

18.70 

176 

106 

102  0 

20.25 

120 

The  dimensions  of  this  coil  were  interna!  diameter=5  cm.,  external 
diameter=  10  cm,,  cross-section  of  winding  2,6  cm.  by  2.5  em. 

Variable  Inductances.^Tt  is  many  times  desirable  to  have  a  continu- 
ously variable  inductance  for  tuning  a  circuit;  two  such  types  have  been 
used,  one  a  long  solenoid  with  a  sliding  contact  and  the  other  a  pair  of 
coils  connected  in  series,  one  rotatable  inside  the  other,  an  inductance  of 
this  type  being  generally  styled  a  variometer. 

The  solenoid  with  sliding  contact  is  not  good,  because  the  sliding 
contact  frequently  lies  on  two  turns  at  the  same  time,  thus  producing  a 
short-circuited  turn,  decreasing  very  appreciably  the  self-induction  from 
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its  proper  value  for  the  position  of  the  contact,  and,  due  to  the  current 
in  the  short-circuited  turn,  increasing  the  effective  resistance  of  the  coil. 
Also  there  is  not  much  useful  variation  of  inductance  obtainable  by  this 
method;  for  long  solenoids  the  value  of  L  increases  with  the  first  power 
of  the  length  only  and  the  coil  cannot  be  used  effectively  with  the  con- 
tact set  to  connect  in  only  a  small  portion  of  the  coil  because  of  the  losses 
occurring  in  the  long  unused  portion.  This  part  of  the  coil  (generally 
called  a  "  dead  end  ")  is  excited  like  the  secondary  of  a  step-up  auto  trans- 
former; the  charging  current  circulating  in  the  dead  end  produces  losses 
and  so  increases  the  effective  resistance  of  that  part  of  the  coil  which  is 
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Setting  of  rotating  coil,  in  degrees 

FiQ.  39. — Calibration  curve  of  a  variable  inductance  commonly  known  as  a  variometer. 

used.  Long  solenoids  intended  to  be  used  in  steps  should  be  divided  up 
into  a  number  of  completely  insulated  sections,  these  being,  connected 
in  seriei^  as  required. 

The  variometer  tyf)e  of  inductance  is  very  convenient  aiid  useful,  it 
being  continuously  variable;  the  calibration  curve  of  such  an  inductance 
is  shown  in  Fig.  39,  from  which  the  probable  range  in  inductance  can  be 
seen.  If  the  ends  of  the  stationary  coil  and  rotating  coil  are  brought  out 
to  separate  terminals,  the  combination  forms  a  very  convenient  scheme  of 
magnetically  coupling  two  independent  circuits,  a  so-called  "  coupler.'' 

A  rather  convenient  scheme  (even  though  inefficient)  for  making  a  con- 
tinuously variable  inductance  out  of  a  short  solenoid,  is  to  fix  a  copper 
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disk  on  a  shaft  inside  the  solenoid,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  disk  may  be 
made  parallel  or  not  to  that  of  the  coil.  The  eddy  currents  in  the  disk, 
with  parallel  axes,  will  veiy  materially  reduce  the  inductance  of  the  sole- 
noid. 

The  effect  of  such  a  solid  disk  placed  inside  a  short  solenoid  is  given 
in  Table  X.  The  coil  was  a  single  layer  solenoid  12  cm.  in  diameter  and 
of  2  cm.  axial  length;  the  various  disks  were  11  cm.  diameter  and  were 
placed  inside  the  coil,  centrally,  with  the  plane  of  the  disk  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  coil.    It  is  evident  that  a  copper  disk  very  materially 

TABLE  X 
Effect  of  Metal  Disk  Inside  SoLENon> 


Frequency  in 

Coil  alone 

^-in.  Copper 
Disk 

^in.  BraM 

^in.  BraM 

A-in.  Tinned 
Iron 

Kilocycles 

L 

io-» 

henry 

R 

ohnw 

L 

R 

L 

R 

L 

R 

L 

R 

1 

1.060 

3.03 

.807 

3.49 

.895 

3.77 

1.025 

3.53 

1.055 

3.25 

6.35 

1.052 

3.20 

.762 

4.18 

.785 

5.13 

.870 

6.40 

.970 

6.40 

50 

1.058 

3.35 

.751 

.5.79 

.756 

8.13 

.783 

12.6 

.865 

18.6 

149 

1.092 

5.08 

.760 

9.17 

.765 

13.5 

.792 

17.8 

• 

.861 

44.3 

affects  the  inductance  without  prohibitive  increase  in  resistance.  By 
having  the  plane  of  the  disk  rotatable  this  scheme  of  vaiying  the  induc- 
tance of  a  coil  may  be  useful,  e.g.,  in  heterod3me  reception,  where  but 
slight  changes  in  inductance  are  desired  (to  change  signal  note),  and  an 
increase  in  resistance  of  the  coil  is  not  of  serious  consequence. 

The  best  adjustable  inductance  is  a  multilayer  coil,  with  each  layer 
(or  eveiy  other  one  after  the  first  four  perhaps)  separate  from  the  others, 
equipped  with  the  proper  switch  to  connect  in  the  circuit  as  many  layers 
as  desired. 

Mutual  Induction. — The  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  two  coils 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  energy  m  the  same  way  as  is  self-induction. 
If  two  coils,  so  situated  with  respect  to  one  another  that  part  of  the  mag- 
netic field  of  each  is  linked  with  the  other,  are  connected  electrically  in 
series  in  such  a  way  that  their  m.m.f  .'s  add,  the  total  energy  associated 
with  the  magnetic  field  of  the  circuit  is  iP(Iji+L2+2M)  and  if  the  elec- 
trical connection  is  reversed,  it  is  ^/^(Li+Z/a— 2Jlf).  Any  change  in  the 
circuit  which  changes  that  portion  of  the  magnetic  energy  due  to  M  has 
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a  corresponding  effect  on  the  value  of  M.  The  value  of  M  may  also  be 
considered  as  fixed  by  the  voltage  induced  in  one  coil  by  current  in  the 
other  as  given  in  Eq.  (6). 

The  M  of  the  two  coils  is  determined  by  their  relative  position;    it 

may  be  changed,  however,  even  if  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  coils  stays  fixed,  if 
a  third  circuit  is  brought  into  the  mutual 
field  of  the  two  coils.  Thus  two  equal 
coaxial  coils,  placed  with  their  ends  close 
together  may  have  a  value  of  M  about  .7  as 
lai^ge  as  L\,  but  if  a  copper  sheet  is  inserted 
between  the  two  coils  the  value  of  M  may 

Fig.  40.--Cro8s^ction  through  ^e  brought  nearly  to  zero, 
two  single  turns  placed  co-        The  values   of  M   for   a   few   ordinary 
axially.  arrangements  are  given  below,  the  formulae 

being  approximations  as  were  those  for  L, 

the  values  obtained  from  the  formulae  being  accurate  to  better  than  1  per 

cent  in  most  of  the  cases. 


Two  Single  Turns,  Coaxial.    (Fig.  40.)— 


16       1024 


ID  o      ■  *^D  n 


-    2+i.a- 


31 


(x^+ 


16       2048 


"=^\^2' 


1282' 

247 

6(128)= 


or 


] 

-]1 


cm.     .     (17) 


When  the  circles  have  nearly  the  same  radii  and  the  distance  between 
coils  is  small  compared  to  the  radius,  the  simpler  form  may  be  used, 


Jf =47r72i(  log  — 1 2]  cm., 

in  which  iEi  =  radius  of  smaller  circle. 


(18) 


Experimental  results  showing  how  M  varies  for  the  case  sJbown  in 
Fig.  40  are  shown  in  Fig.  41.  The  coils  used  were  not  actually  single 
turns,  but  the  cross-section  of  the  winding  was  so  small  compared  with 
the  radius  of  the  coil  that  they  approximated  single  turns  geometrically. 

Mutual  Induction  of  Two  Coaxial,  Circular  Coils  of  Rectangular 
Cross-section.  (Fig.  42.) — An  approximate  formula  for  this  case  (error 
for  most  practical  cases  less  than  1  per  cent)  is 

M=NiN2Mocm.,       (19) 
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where  Ma  is  the  mutual  inductiou  between  the  central  turns  of  the  two 
coils  (byEq.  (17)).  The  curves  of  Figs.  43  and  44  show  the  experimentally 
detennined  values  of  M  tot  two  typical  cases. 


Separation  in  cm. 

Pia.  41. — VariatioD  in  mutual  inductance  of  two  coajrifil  coils  with  separation;  the  two 
coils  approximated  single  turns. 

Mutual  Induction  of  Two  Coaxial  Solenoids. — The  fonnulse  to  cover 
the  various  cases  which  may  arise  in  this 
class  are  long;  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  Bulletin  No.  74  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  case.  In  Fig.  45  are  shown,  how- 
ever, three  curves  for  coils  of  different  dimen- 
sions; from  these  curves  M  for  other-shaped 
coils  can  be  approximated. 

Mutual  Inductioa  of   Two    Oveihead   Par-  central  turn* 

allei  Wires,   Grounded,  at  Same  Height  from       p,q  42.— Two  ooMdai 
Ground* —  multilayer  coils. 

J»/=/ioff(^~^)cm.,       ,     (20) 

where  d=8eparation  of  the  two  wires; 

k = height  of  wires  above  ground  (same  units  as  d) ; 
Z= length  of  one  wire  in  cm. 
Self-induction  of  a  Two-wire  Antenna,  Made  up  of  Two  Parallel 
Wires  at  Same  Height  fttmi  Grotmd. — 

L'.^,    m 

L' =  inductance  of  the  antenna; 
L=  self-induction  of  one  wire  l^  Eq.  (9); 
ilf  ^mutual  induction  of  the  two  wires  by  Gq.  (20). 
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Mutual  Induction  between  Two  Concentric  Coils,  as  One  Rotates. 

(Fig.  46.) — This  combination  of  coils  is  frequently  used  in  radio  work, 
either  to  make  a  variable  self-inductance  or  to  tsouple  two  circuits  together. 
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FiQ.  43. — ^Variation  of  mutual  inductance  of  two  multilayer  circular,  coaxial,  coils; 

separation  measured  between  nearest  sides. 


The  exact  expression  for  M  has  not  been  calculated,  but  an  experimentally 
determined  value  of  M  for  a  certain  combination  is  shown  in  Fig.  46. 
In  case  the  two  coils  are  connected  in  series  the  self-induction  of  the  com- 


Fia  44. — ^Variation  in  mutual  induction  of  two  multilayer  circular,  coaxial,  telescoping 

bination  is  Li+I/2:i=2ilf.  In  such  variable  inductances  it  is  feasible  to 
get  a  maximum  value  of  L  about  12  times  as  large  as  the  minimum  value 
of  L.    This  range  is  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the  coils  are 
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Fig.  45. — ^Variation  in  mutual  induction  of  various  single  layer  solenoids  placed  coaxially. 
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Fig.  46. — Mutual  inductance  of  two  coils,  one  rotating  inside  the  other. 
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fitted  into  one  another.  When  both  coils  are  wound  in  straight  cylin- 
drical form  (short  solenoids)  the  range  in  L  will  not  be  as  great  as  when 
both  coils  are  wound  on  spherical  surfaces,  making  a  closer  fit  possible. 
A  typical  calibration  of  such  an  inductance  is  given  in  Fig.  39,  the  form 
of  the  coils  being  shown  on  the  curve  sheet. 

Mutual  Induction  between  Two  Coaxial  Spirals. — A  tedious  calcu- 
lation is  necessary  to  calculate  the  value  of  M  for  two  flat  spirals  arranged 
coaxially  but  an  idea  of  what  may  be  expected  is  indicated  in  the  experi- 
mentally determined  curves  of  Fig.  47. 


Fig.  47. — Mutual  induction  of  the  two  flat  spiral  coils  of  an  oscillation  transformer. 


Two  ribbon-wound  spirals  of  the  dimensions  given  on  the  curve  sheet 
were  used;  the  number  of  turns  in  one  spiral  was  fixed  at  12,  while  the 
sliding  contact  on  the  other  was  used  to  vary  its  number  of  turns  as  indi- 
cated on  the  curve  sheet — the  value  of  M  was  measured  for  various  sepa- 
rations of  the  two  spirals.  The  results  shown  in  Fig.  41  indicate  the 
higher  values  of  M  obtainable  when  the  radial  depth  of  the  winding  of 
the  spiral  is  smaller. 
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CAPACITY 

General  Idea  of  Capacity. — The  electrostatic  capacity  of  a  body  may 
may  be  thought  of  either  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  stored 
for  a  given  p)otential  difference  between  the  two  siuf aces  constituting  the 
condenser  or  in  tenns  of  the  energy  in  the  electrostatic  field,  the  value 
of  this  capacity,  in  farads,  being  equal  to  twice  the  energy  of  the  field, 
measured  in  joules,  when  the  potential  difference  is  one  volt. 

There  may  be  still  another  idea  of  capacity  when  looking  at  a  circuit 
from  the  standpoint  of  electrical  reactions,  just  as  there  is  for  inductance 
and  resistance.  When  a  current  flows  in  a  circuit  the  circuit  will  generate 
counter  forces  called  reacting  forces  or  reactions.  If  the  current  flowing 
is  one  ampere  the  amount  of  reacting  force  set  up  in  phase  opposition  to 
the  current,  in  volts,  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  ohms — the  reacting 
force  set  up  in  phase  with  the  current  is  the  negative  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit, the  reacting  force  set  up  90°  behind  the  current  is  the  inductance 
reaction  in  volts,  and  the  reacting  force  set  up  90°  ahead  of  the  current 
is  the  capacity  reaction.    The  capacity  and  inductance  are  calculated  from 

their  respective  reactions,  ^-^  and  2ir/L,  /  being  known.    The  reactions 

may  be  caused  by  ordinary  coils,  condensers,  and  wires,  but  it  must  be 
remembered- that  in  special  cases  a  circuit  may  give  capacity  reaction  when 
there  are  no  condensers,  and  it  may  give  inductance  reaction  when  there 
are  no  coils  present.  Thus  an  overexcited  synchronous  motor  is  electrically 
equivalent  to  a  condenser;  a  timed  electrostatic  telephone  when  excited 
at  certain  frequencies  develops  (due  to  its  motion)  an  inductance  reaction 
and  there  are  no  coils  used  in  the  telephone. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  capacity  of  a  body  in  general 
changes  with  the  frequency.  Not  only  does  the  viscous  action  of  the 
difelectric  decrease  the  effective  specific  inductive  capacity  constant  as 
the  frequency  is  increased,  but  in  many  circuits,  the  capacity  of  which 
is  under  consideration,  the  potential  distribution  changes  with  frequency, 
and  as  the  electrostatic  energy  (hence  capacity)  depends  upon  the  potential 
distribution,  the  capacity  may  be  expected  to  change  with  frequency. 

The  formulae  given  herewith  are  good  only  for  stationary  charges;  if 
the  circuit  considered  is  electrically  long,  the  values  obtained  from  these 
formulae  are  not  correct  except  at  very  low  frequencies.  The  capacity 
calculated  from  these  formulae  is  in  centimeters;  to  change  to  micro- 
micro-farads  (nfif)  the  values  obtained  must  be  divided  by  0.9  and  to  get 
milli-micro-farads  the  values  must  be  divided  by  900.  Where  the  abbrevi- 
ation log  is  used  the  natural  logarithm  (to  base  c)  is  intended. 
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Capacity  of  a  Conducting,  Isolated,  Sphere  in  Air. — 

C^r  cm., (22) 

where  r = radius  of  sphere  in  cm. 

Capacily  of  Two  Flat,  Circular  Parallel  Plates  in  Air. — 

r«radius  of  plates  in  cm.; 
<=thicknes8  of  phites  in  cm.; 
d= separation  of  plates  in  cm. 

Capacily  of  Two  Flat  Plates  (approximate  Formula). — 

(^'^'^ (24) 

X  as  specific  inductive  capacity  of  dielectric; 
A sarea  of  one  side  of  one  plate  in  sq.  cm.; 
ds  separation  of  plates  in  cm. 

Single  Vertical  Wire,  Proximity  to  Earth  Neglected.— 

C«— ^cm., (25) 

2Iog^ 
r 

Z— length  in  cm.; 
r=radius  in  cm. 

In  several  experiments  with  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  close  to  the 
earth,  the  measured  capacity  exceeded  that  calculated  from  the  formula 
by  about  10  per  cent. 

Single  Horizontal  Wiie^  Earth  for  Other  Plate.— 

C ^Tcm (26) 

r 

Z= length  of  wire  in  cm.; 

A = height  of  wire  above  earth;. 

r= radius  of  wire,  same  units  as  used  for  A. 

This  formula  assimies  the  charge  in  the  wire  distributes  itself  imif ormly 
over  the  periphery.    Actually  the  lower  side  of  the  wire  has  a  slightly 
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greater  density  of  charge  than  the  upper  side,  resulting  in  a  formula  in 
hyperbolic  functions. 


2  cosh-^~ 


(27) 


When  h/r  =  5  Formula  (27)  gives  a  result  15  per  cent  greater  than  does 
(26).  For  greater  values  of  A/r  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  is  less. 
In  general  whenever  two  wires  are  ao  close  tt^ether  that  the  separation 
is  not  more  than  5  times  their  diameter,  hyperbolic  functions  are  required 
for  precise  results,  rather  than  the  ordinary  logarithmic  formuUe,  for  either 
the  inductance  or  capacity.  In  practice  the  ratio  of  A/r  is  much  greater 
than  5  except  for  one  or  two  cases,  such  as  the  wires  of  a  telephone  cable,  etc. 
Mutual  Capacity  ot  Two  Horizontal  Wires,  Sadi  as  Two  Wires  of 
u  Antemuu — 


.    (28) 


where  I=length  of  one  wire; 

A=he^ht  of  each  wire; 
r— radius  of  wire; 
c{=diBtance  between  wires. 

The  mutual  capacity  is  not  the  same  as  the  capacity  of  the  two  wires 
regarded  as  the  two  plates  of  a  condenser,  one  charged  positively  while 
the  other  is  charged  n^a- 
tively.  It  really  represents 
a  decrease  in  the  capacity 
of  one  of  the  wires  with  re- 
spect to  earth  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  field  of  the 
other.  In  Fig.  48  this  point 
is  illustrated;     the  normal 

field  of  wire  a   to  earth  is  Banh 

^own  by  the  full  lines  and    Fia.  48.— Du^ram  illustrating  the  "overlapping" 
that    of  wire  6  is  shown  by  of  the  electric  fieldB  of  two  antenna  wirea. 

dotted  lines,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  two  fields  overlap.     The  total  capacity  of  these  two  wires, 
to  earth,  is  diminished  to  some  extent  by  this  overlapping  of  the  two 
individual  fields,  and  a  measure  of  the  decrease  in  capacity  is  given  by 
the  value  of  M  from  Eq.  (28). 
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Capacity  of  Two  Horizontal  Overhead  Wires  with  Respect  to  Each 
Other. — This  is  the  case  of  using  the  two  wires  of  Fig.  48,  one  as  one  side 
of  a  condenser  and  the  other  one  for  the  other  side  of  the  condenser. 

C=— ^cm, (29) 

4  log  - 
r 

where  Z= length  of  one  wire  in  cm.; 

d=separati3n  of  the  two  wires; 
r= radius  of  the  wire  in  same  unit  as  d. 

This  formula  supposes  the  distance  between  the  wires  is  small  compared  to 
the  height  above  the  earth;  for  wires  close  to  the  earth,  compared  to  their 
separation,  this  formula  gives  values  of  C  too  low. 

Capacity  of  Two-wire  Antenna. — This  is  the  case  of  the  two  wires  of 
Fig.  48  being  connected  together  and  their  capacity  with  respect  to  earth 
being  determined.  It  is  equal  to  twice  the  capacity  of  one  wire  \%T[th 
respect  to  ground  (Eq.  (26))  diminished  by  the  mutual  capacity  of  the  two 
wires  (Eq.  (28)). 

In  case  the  two  wires  are  far  apart  the  value  of  capacity  is  twice  that 
of  one  wire,  and  as  the  wires  approach  each  other  the  capacity  decreases, 
until  when  the  two  wires  touch,  their  combined  capacity  is  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  of  a  single  wire. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  self-induction  of  a  pair  of  wires  (the 
two  wires  of  an  antenna,  for  example)  increases  as  the  wires  approach, 
whereas  the  capacity  of  the  pair  diminishes.  In  fact  the  variation  is 
nearly  reciprocal,  so  that  the  product  of  L  and  C  of  the  pair  is  independent 
of  the  spacing  of  the  two  wires. 

The  foregoing  formulae  for  capacity  of  wires  with  respect  to  earth  are 
not  very  accurate,  not  being  corrected  for  end  effects,  etc.  It  does  not 
seem  worth  while  to  use  more  elaborate  formulse,  however,  because  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  electrostatic  fields  of  antennae,  such  as 
trees,  masts,  stays,  etc.,  influences  the  value  of  capacity  to  a  large  extent. 
Also  the  height  of  a  wire  is  ambiguous;  this  height  is  really  to  be  measured 
to  conducting  earth  (wet)  and  the  height  of  the  wires  above  wet  earth 
may  not  be  easy  to  determine. 

Recently  Austin  *  has  given  an  empirical  formula  for  the  capacity 
of  an  antenna,  the  formula  api>arently  being  fairly  accurate  (say  within 
10  per  cent)  for  any  ordinary  form  of  antenna.     It  is 

C=(36>/J+7.97^)cm (29a) 

A  =arca  of  the  antenna  in  sq.  meters; 
A  =  mean  height  of  the  antenna,  in  meters. 
^  Louid  W.  Austin,  Calculation  of  antenna  capacity,  Pioc.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol.  8,  No.  2. 
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In  case  the  length  of  the  antenna  is  more  than  eight  times  the 
breadth  a  slight  additional  correction  is  necessary,  this  increase  being 

equal  to  c~~jrL  Xl.6.  per  cent. 

In  calculating  A,  the  length  of  the  antenna  is  multiplied  by  its 
breadth,  the  area  thus  obtained  being  of  course  much  greater  than  the 
actual  surface  of  the  antenna  wires.  With  the  ordinary  antenna  a  spac- 
ing of  one  meter  between  wires  will  give  a  capacity  about  90  per  cent  of 
that  which  would  be  obtained  if  sufficient  wires  were  used  to  completely 
fill  the  space  occupied  by  the  antenna,  so  that  neighboring  wires  touched 
each  other. 

Capacity  of  a  Multiplate  Condenser. — 

A  =  area  of  one  side  of  one  plate  in  sq.  cm.; 

n  =  total  number  of  plates; 

d= separation  of  plates  in  cm.; 
jK=speciJSc  inductive  capacity  of  dielectric. 

Various  Fonns  of  Variable  Condenser. — It  is  in  general  more  con- 
venient to  make  a  condenser  continuously  variable  than  to  make  an 
inductance  of  that  kind,  hence  the  tuning  of  a  radio  circuit  is  generally 
accomplished  by  using  fixed  steps  of  inductances  and  a  continuously  vari- 
able condenser.  These  variable  condensers  are  made  with  either  sliding 
plates,  one  set  of  plates  moving  in  groves  in  insulating  blocks,  or  with 
rotating  plates,  one  set  of  plates  being  mounted  on  a  shaft. 

If  the  sliding  plates  are  rectangular  (and  move  parallel  to  one  side) 
or  the  rotating  plates  are  circular  (with  shaft  on  which  they  rotate  in  the 
center),  then  the  amount  of  capacity  in  the  condenser  wiU  vary  directly 
with  the  anaoimt  of  movement  (sliding  or  rotation)  of  the  moving  plates 
and  the  calibration  curve  will  be  a  straight  line.  This  straight  line  will 
not  pass  through  the  zero-zero  point,  because  even  with  zero  scale  setting 
there  is  still  an  appreciable  capacity  in  the  condenser. 

It  is  many  times  convenient  to  have  the  capacity  vary  with  the  setting 
to  some  other  power  than  the  first;  thus  if  it  is  used  in  a  wave  meter 
(see  Chapter  X)  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  capacity  vary  as  the  square  of 
the  setting  and  the  wave  length  scale  will  then  be  a  straight  line.  For 
other  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  logarithmically  varjdng  capacity 
so  that  a  scale  division  everyw^here  represents  the  same  percentage  change 
in  capacity.  Both  of  these  variations  of  capacity  are  obtainable  in  rotat- 
ing plate  condensers  by  properly  shaping  the  rotating  plates  and  suitably 
placing  the  shaft  in  which  they  turn. 
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Two  typical  calibration  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  49,  for  semicircular 
plates  with  central  shaft,  and  for  specially  formed  plates,  with  displaced 
shaft.  In  the  first  the  capacity  varies  directly  as  the  angle  of  the  movable 
plates  and  in  the  second  the  scale  reading  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm 
of  the  capacity. 

Losses  Occurring  in  Condensers. — When  a  condenser  is  used  in  a  high- 
frequency  circuit  there  are  various  losses  which  occur,  all  of  which  are 
detrimental  and  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  losses  may  be  due  to 
actual  leakage  from  one  plate  to  the  other  through  or  around  the  dieleo- 
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Setting  of  rotating  plate.  In  degrees 

Fig.  49. — Calibration  curves  of  typical  condensers  used  in  radio  apparatus. 

trie,  to  dielectric  hysteresis,  to  PR  loss  in  the  conducting  plates  of  the 
condensers,  and  due  to  corona  losses  from  the  edges  of  the  plates.  When 
a  condenser  is  used  in  a  receiving  circuit  (low  voltage)  only  the  first  three 
sources  of  loss  exist. 

For  an  air  condenser  constructed  with  rugged  plates  of  negligible 
resistance  all  of  the  losses  in  the  condenser  properly  are  negligible  except 
at  voltages  high  enough  to  give  corona  loss.  However,  the  supports, 
terminals,  etc.,  of  the  air  condenser  must  be  mounted  on  very  good  insu- 
lators, otherwise  an  appreciable  resistance  may  be  incurred  due  to  the 
dielectric  hysteresis  and  leakage  at  these  points.  Quartz  or  high-grade 
porcelain  should  be  used  at  these  points. 
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Condensers  using  glass,  paper,  rubber,  or  mica  for  the  dielectric  have 
some  dielectric  losses,  although  this  loss  in  a  well-constructed  mica  con- 
denser (air  and  moisture  excluded)  seems  to  be  very  small;  the  dielectric 
losses  in  paper  and  some  grades  of  glass  are  high.  Dry  oil  is  in  general  a 
very  good  dielectric  with  very  low  losses;  the  oil  has  an  added  advantage 
over  a  solid  dielectric,  in  that  a  disruptive  breakdown  does  not  spoil  the 
condenser,  the  oil  repairing  itself  with  no  deleterious  effects  unless  sufficient 
arcing  occurs  in  the  oil  to  produce  considerable  carbonization.  A  good 
grade  of  mineral  oil  is  generally  used,  but  the  author  has  foimd  castor 
oil  to  be  excellent,  having  a  high  dielectric  strength,  low  losses,  and  having 
such  a  high  specific  inductive  capacity  as  to  give  about  twice  as  much 
capacity  as  the  same  amount  of  mineral  oil.  The  value  of  K  for  various 
dielectrics  is  shown  in  Table  XI. 

TABLE  XI 

Specipjc  Inducttve  Capacitt  of  Materials  Used  More  Generally  in  Radio 

Condensers  (Measurements  at  Low  Frequency) 


Material 

Value  of  K 

Material 

ValtM  of  K 

Ebonite 

2.5-3.5 

1 .0  at  about  4X10^  cycles. 

5-10 

2.7  at  about  6X10'  cycles. 

3.3-4.9 

4.6-8.0 

2.0-2.5 

Porcelain 

Quartz 

4.38 

Eboaite 

4.50 

Glass,  density: 
2.5-4.5 

Glass,  density: 
2.5-4.5 

Gutta  jjercha .... 

Mica 

Resin 

2.50 

Shellac 

Castor  oil 

Olive  oil 

Petroleum  oil . . . 
VaseUne 

3.0-3.7 

4.7 

3.1 

2.1 

2.2 

Paraffin  wax 

Fonnica,  bakelite,  bakelite-dilecto,  and  such  compounds  have  a  value  of  K  of  about 
5,  generally  lying  between  5  and  6. 

It  must  be  remembered  when  using  solid  dielectric  condensers  that 
practically  all  such  materials  as  glass,  rubber,  paper,  wax,  etc.,  very  rapidly 
lose  their  insulating  properties  as  the  temperatiu^  increases.  In  fact  the 
operation  of  most  solid  dielectric  condensers  becomes  unstable  above  a 
certain  voltage;  above  this  critical  voltage  the  condenser  will  soon  break 
down  if  left  connected  to  the  circuit.  This  is  due  to  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  losses  in  causing  temperature  rise,  the  higher  the  temperature  the 
higher  the  losses  become,  thus  again  increasing  the  temperatiure.  Some 
special  paper  condensers  passed  a  puncture  test  of  4000  volts  successfully, 
but  upon  being  connected  to  a  2000  volts  60-cycle  line  every  one  out  of 
the  twelve  tested  broke  down  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  The  same 
•experience  was  had  to  an  even  more  marked  d^ree  with  a  lot  of  mica 
condensers. 
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It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  condenser  passing  a  voltage  test 
successfully  when  tested  in  a  60-cycle  line  may  break  down  after  a  few 
minutes'  operation  on  a  high-frequency  circuit  with  a  voltage  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  60-cycle  voltage  which  it  withstood  successfully.  In 
certain  parts  of  a  vacuum  tube  the  glass  (as  dielectric)  is  subjected  to 
high-potential  gradients  at  high  frequency  and  it  shows  losses  many 
times  as  great  as  might  be  expected  from  low-frequency  tests. 

Even  quartz,  which  is  one  of  the  best  dielectrics,  shows  this  effect; 
a  certain  piece  required  46,000  volts  to  puncture  when  the  voltage  was 
continuous,  whereas  it  broke  down  at  18,000  volts  (effective)  after  being 
connected  to  a  600-cycle  line  for  a  few  minutes. 

Equivalent  Series  or  Shunt  Resistance  of  a  Condenser. — All  of  the 
losses  in  a  condenser  can  be  grouped  together  and  represented  by  a  certain 
hypothetical  series  resistance;  the  value  of  this  resistance  will,  in  general, 
be  different  for  different  frequencies.    Thus  in  Fig.  50  let  a  represent  a 


dleleotdb 


Bduivalent     ^  p 
■eriet  resistance 


Terfect    ^ 
dielectric 


(o) 


(6) 


(c) 


Fia.  50. — A  condenser  with  imperfect  dielectric  may  be  represented  by  one  having  per- 
fect dielectric  in  series  with,  or  shunted  by,  a  suitable  resistance. 


condenser  which  is  drawing  a  current  of  2  amperes  at  a  certain  frequency , 
and  has  a  total  power  loss  due  to  all  causes  of  7.5  watts.  Then  this 
faulty  condenser  can  be  well  enough  represented  by  a  perfect  condenser 
b  (of  the  same  capacity  as  a)  having  no  losses,  but  having  in  series  with 
itself  a  non-inductive  resistance  Rj  such  that  the  charging  current  of  con- 
denser b,  flowing  through  this  resistance,  will  dissipate  the  same  amount  of 
power  as  is  lost  in  the  faulty  condenser  a.    For  the  case  cited  above  we 

7  6 
shall  have  i2»-^— 1.88   ohms.    The   faulty   condenser  might   also   be 

replaced  by  a  perfect  condenser  and  a  suitable  leak,  or  shimt,  resistaade. 
If  the  voltage  in  the  condenser  is  E,  the  loss  in  a  shunt  resistance  is  E^/r, 
so  in  c.  Fig.  50,  is  shown  this  arrangement  and  for  the  case  cited,  if  the 
voltage  is  5000  volts  the  proper  shimt  resistance  is  obtained  by  putting 
50002  50002 


7.5  or  r== 


7.5 


= 3.34  X10«  ohms. 
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These  simple  calculations  hold  only  for  condenser  of  low  power  factor, 
say  0.02  or  less,  but  as  all  good  radio  condensers  have  a  lower  power  factor 
than  this  the  method  outlined  above  is  accurate  enough.  The  relation 
between  the  equivalent  series  resistance  and  equivalent  shimt  resistance 
is  obtained  from  the  relations  (which,  it  must  be  remembered,  hold  good 
for  low  power  factor  condensers  only) 


r 


or 


CO 


2C2/e' 


(31) 


R  being  the  series  resistance  and  r  the  shunt  resistance. 

For  most  dielectrics  the  equivalent  series  resistance  varies  inversely 
with  the  frequency,  indicating  a  constant  energy  loss  per  cycle. 

Characteristics  of  Ordinary  Power  Condensers. — Tests  made  by 
L.  W.  Austin  on  various  condensers  used  for  the  transmitting  circuits  of 
radio  sets  gave  results  as  shown  in  Table  XII.  The  tests  were  made  at 
14,500  volts  and  300,000  cycles  with  damped  wave  excitation  of  120  sparks 
per  second. 

TABLE  Xn 


Kind  of  Condenser 

Power  Factor 

CapadtyinlO-* 
farada 

Equivalent  seriM 
renstanoe  in  ohms 

Compressed  air 

.001 

.003 
.004 
.005 
.006 
.016 
.023 
.024 

5.8 

6.0 
5.4 
4.2 
5.5 
6.1 
4.1 
5.8 

.14 

Leyden  jar  in  oil  (glass) 

Composition  Murdoch 

Glass  plates  in  oil 

.28 
.41 
.58 

Moflcicki  condenser 

.67 

li*vd#»Ti  inT  in  air. ,-,..,,..,, 

1.4 

MolH^  micAnit^ 

2.9 

PapCT 

2.2 

*    Hf^^k    ••.•.....,..... 

In  the  case  of  the  compressed-air  condenser  it  is  probable  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  loss  was  attributable  to  dielectric  losses  in  the  insulated 
lead-ia  wire.  At  the  voltages  used  it  seems  that  the  ordinaiy  Leyden 
jar  used  in  radio  sets  has  considerable  corona  or  leakage  loss,  because 
immersion  in  oil  cut  the  losses  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  value  in  air. 
Mica  condensers  were  not  tested  at  this  time,  but  recent  tests  give  them 
an  efficiency  rating  nearly  equal  to  the  compressed  air. 

Test  made  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  using  a  high-frequency  alternator 
for  source  of  power,  shows  power  factors  greatly  in  excess  of  the  values 
given  by  Austin's  results.  Some  of  the  vsJues  obtained  by  Alexanderson 
are  given  in  the  accompan3ring  table;    the  frequency  used  varied  from 
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20  kilocycles  to  90  kilocycles,  and  the  potential  gradient  from  5000  volts 
per  cm.  to  20,000  volts  per  cm.  The  power  factor  for  most  of  the 
dielectrics  tested  increased  somewhat  with  frequency  increase,  the  amount 
of  increase  begin  small  for  the  better  dielectrics;  thus  the  power  factor 
for  mica  was  constant  within  the  range  of  frequency  used,  while  glass 
increased  from  .013  to  .016.  All  of  the  samples  showed  an  increase  of 
power  factor  with  increased  potential  gradients,  a  slow  increase  at  first, 
then  more  rapidly  until  rupture  occurred;  glass,  e.g.,  increased  its  power 
factor  from  .013  to  .015  with  a  change  in  potential  gradient  from  5000 
to  12,000  volts  per  cm.,  and  when  the  gradient  was  further  increased  to 
19,000  volts  per  cm.  the  power  factor  rose  to  .054. 

For  a  gradient  of  10,000  volts  per  cm.  and  frequency  of  50,000  cycles 
the  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 


Material  Power  Factor  Watts  loas  per  cm.  cube 


Built-up  mica .  019  .  15 

Glass .014  .25 

Paper .021  .26 

Varnished  cambric .031  .35 


The  mica  used  was  built  up  from  small  mica  sheets  and  some  binding 
cement;  it  seems  likely  that  the  losses  in  the  cement  and  possible  small 
air  cavities  caused  more  loss  than  did  the  mica  itself;  the  small  temperature 
rise  in  a  good  mica  condenser  built  especially  for  radio  work  would  indicate 
that  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  loss  found  by  Alexanderson  was 
due  to  losses  in  the  mica  itself,  unless  a  poor  grade  had  been  used.  He 
found  some  samples  of  built-up  mica  with  a  power  factor  as  high  as  .07; 
it  would  seen  Hkely  that  a  lot  of  air  was  trapped  in  this  sample.  Some 
recent  tests  have  indicated  a  power  factor  in  mica  as  low  as  .0003. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  Austin's 
results  and  those  of  Alexanderson;  e.g.,  glass  gave  power  factors  of  .005 
and  .014,  in  the  different  measurements.  The  difference  is  probably 
attributable  to  the  different  quaUty  of  glass  used  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
different  methods  of  experimentation  were  used;  in  one  case  the  material 
was  subjected  to  the  loss  continuously  and  in  the  other  for  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time.  Alexanderson  used  continuous  wave  excitation  and 
Austen  a  120-cycle  spark;  the  resulting  temperature  rise  was  undoubtedly 
different  in  the  two  tests. 

Most  of  the  solid  dielectrics  using  bakelite  for  base  have  a  power  factor 
(at  radio  frequencies)  of  about  4  per  cent.  Some  show  a  power  factor, 
increasing  with  age  of  the  material,  the  power  factor  of  some  of  them 
increases  with  increase  in  frequency  and  in  others  a  decrease  of  power 
factor  occurs. 
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Phase  DifFeience  of  a  Condenser. — In  a  good  condenser  the  angle  of 
current  lead,  0,  is  very  nearly  90°;  the  power  factor  of  the  condenser  is 
the  cosine  of  this  angle,  ^,  or  it  may  be  put  equal  to  sin  ^,  where  ^=90°— 0« 
This  angle  ^  is  called  the  phase  difference  of  the  condenser,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  ^  is  only  1°  or  2°  that  the  power  factor  of  the  condenser, 
cos  0  =  sin  4^=4^,  hence,  the  power  used*  in  a  condenser  is  readily  given 
in  terms  of  ^. 

Power  used 

=  i?/co8</^=i?/^=«C£^^ .    (32) 

The  power  factor  of  the  condenser 

Resistance 


Reactance 


^RoiC,     ••••••••    (33) 


The  phase  difference  of  a  condenser  to  be  used  for  radio  work  should  never 
exceed  2°;  a  greater  value  indicates  excessive  dielectric  loss. 

Phase  Difference  Caused  by  Dielectric  loss  is  Consf'ant  for  a  Given 
Material. — The  dielectric  loss  in  most  dielectrics  varies  with  the  square 
of  the  potential  gradient  in  the  dielectric,  other  quantities  being  fixed; 
this  merely  states  the  fact  that  the  power  factor  of  the  condenser  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  voltage.  Such  has  been  found  to  be  true  for  most  materials, 
for  voltages  well  below  the  rupturing  strength  of  the  dielectric.  If  then 
we  have  a  condenser  (of  certain  capacity),  made  with  a  certain  dielectric, 
it  will  produce  a  certain  loss,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  Uttle  of  the 
dielectric  we  use.  Thus  if  we  double  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric 
(cutting  the  gradient  in  half)  we  must  increase  the  area  of  the  dielectric 
by  two,  thus  using  four  times  the  volume  of  the  dielectric  as  before.  With 
the  gradient  cut  in  two  the  dielectric  loss  per  unit  volume  is  cut  to  one- 
fourth,  but  as  we  have  four  times  the  volume  the  total  loss  is  the  same. 

It  seems  then  that  the  efficiency  of  a  condenser  cannot  be  improved 
by  using  more  or  less  dielectric;  a  better  dielectric  must  be  substituted 
if  the  phase  difference,  ^,  is  to  be  reduced.  Fig.  51  serves  well  to  illus- 
trate this  point,  the  curves  showing  the  experimentally  determined  resist- 
ance and  capacity  of  a  variable  condenser  having  ebonite  for  the  dielectric. 
The  condenser  showed  the  product  /2C=14X10~®  everywhere  through- 
out the  scale;  the  test  was  performed  at  25,000  cycles,  giving  a  value 
for  ^=.0022.  In  this  condenser,  therefore,  the  current  leads  the  voltage 
by  an  angle  of  89.874"*. 

Internal  Capacity  of  a  Two-layer  Solenoid. — ^A  certain  single-layer  sole- 
noid had  an  inductance  of  1000  /x/x/i  at  600  meters;  another  solenoid  was 
at  hand  which  had  the  same  dimensions  as  the  first,  but  it  had  two  layers  of 
wire  instead  of  one,  giving  it  twice  as  many  turns.  Tested  at  1000  cycles 
it  showed  an  inductance  slightly  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  the  single- 
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layer  solenoid,  as  it  should,  but  when  tested  at  500,000  cycles  it  acted  like 
a  condenser,  not  like  an  inductance;  in  fact  it  ceased  to  act  like  an  induc- 
tance for  frequencies  above  200,000  cycles.  This  peculiar  behavior  was 
caused  by  the  internal  capacity  of  the  coil;  this  internal  capacity  may 
be  represented  to  a  certain  degree  of  approximation,  as  a  condenser 
connected  in  parallel  with  the  terminals  of  the  coil.  It  is  then  evident 
that  above  a  certain  frequency  the  current  taken  to  charge  the  condenser 
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Fig.  51. — ^Variation  of  equivalent  series  resistance  of  a  radio  condenser  having  ebonite 

dielectric. 


win  be  greater  than  the  current  through  the  coil  itself,  making  the  com- 
bination circuit  act  like  a  condenser,  of  capacity  varying  with  the  frequency. 
The  calculation  of  the  internal  capacity  of  a  coil  is  most  conveniently 
carried  out  by  calculating  the  electrostatic  energy  stored  in  the  coil  for 
a  given  voltage;  the  value  of  C  is  then  at  once  obtained.  The  capacity 
of  the  two-layer  solenoid  referred  to  above  will  first  be  calculated.  Fig. 
52  depicts  the  arrangement  of  the  electrostatic  and  magnetic  fields  of  the 
coil  when  current  is  flowing  through  it;  when  the  impressed  e.m.f.  is 
continuous,  the  difference  in  potential  between  the  two  layers  varies 
directly  as  the  distance  from  the  end  where  the  two  layers  connect  together, 
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being  zero  at  this  point.  When  the  impreeaed  ejni.  is  alternating,  this 
potential  difference  between  the  two  layers  is  no  longer  a  strai^t  line 
variation  but  varies  more  rapidty  in  the  center  of  the  coil;  the  exact  form 
of  this  potential  difference  curve  varies  with  the  frequency  and  with  the 
shape  of  the  coil. 

KDd  where  iBVen  ai 


Fia  52. — Magnetic  aad  electric  fields  in  an  ordinary  two-Uyer  solenoid. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  capacity  of  the  coil  is  essentially  that  of  two 
concentric  c>iinders,  the  separation  of  these  two  cylinderB  being  determined 
by  the  average  sepwrstioD  of  the  wire  on  the  two  layem  of  the  coil,  beii^ 
perhaps  four  times  the  thickness  of  insulation  of  the  wire,  for  wire  and 
insulation  with  relative  proportions  as  shown  in  Fig.  53;  this  is  about 
the  right  scale  for  No.  24  double  cotton-covered  wire.    With  such  wire 
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Fia.  S3. — Electric  field  between  neighboring  conductors  of  a  two  layer  solenoid. 

then  we  can  calculate  the  capacity  by  replacing  the  actual  coil  by  two 
conductiog  cylinders  having  the  same  diameter  and  length  as  the  coil, 
and  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  four  times  the  thickness  of  insula- 
tions of  the  wire.  As  the  separation  of  the  cylinders  is  so  small  compared 
to  the  diameter,  th&  capacity  may  be  calculated  by  using  the  formula  for 
flat  plates.    Hence  we  get 

-    2wrlK    tIK 


"  *r4i       81 


(34) 
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where    r= 
I 
i 
K 


mean  radius  of  coil  in  cm.;  ■ 
length  of  coil  in  cm.; 
thickness  of  insulation  in  cm.; 
specific  iiiductive  capacity  of  dielectric. 
If  the  coil  is  impregnated  with  shellac, 


Eq.  (34)  gives  the  capacity  for  static  charges,  the  two  cylinders  being 
insulated  from  one  another;  in  the  coil,  however,  the  two  cylindrical 
surfaces  are  actually  connected  together  at  one  end.  The  problem  then 
resolves  itself  in  one  of  determining  the  equivalent  capacity  of  two 
cylinders  having  a  potential  difference  of  zero  at  one  end  and  E  volts  at 


Electric  field' ' 


itiiittlHitt  t 


Fig.  54. — ^Variation  in  potential  di£ference  between  the  layers  of  a  two  layer  solenoid, 

at  low  frequency. 


the  other.    The  diagram  in  Fig.  54  gives  the  elements  of  the  problem; 

rK. 
two  plates,  capacity  per  unit  length  =-^  with  potential  difference  as 

represented  by  the  e  curve  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  64.    The  energy 
stored  in  an  element  of  length  of  the  condenser  is, 


dTr=^Jfc=?^(l-^5)'d«. 


The  total  work  stored  in  the  electrostatic  field, 


W= 


lot 


TH- 


lot  3' 


Now  we  define  capacity  in  a  problem  like  this  by  putting  the  total 
energy  stored  in  the  field  equal  to  ^  where  C  is  the  capacity  we  desire 
to  calculate. 


o   CE^    rKE^l      ^,    rKl 
So-7T-=— 77^7-  or  C'= 


48^ 


24^ 


(35) 


By  comparison  with  Eq.  (34)  we  see  that  the  equivalent  capacity  of 
such  a  coil,  assuming  uniform  change  in  the  potential  gradient  from  one 
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end  to  the  other,  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  static  capacity  of  the  two 
surfaces. 

The  actual  distribution  of  potential  differences  between  the  two  layers 
is  more  nearly  as  shown  in  the  curve  of  Fig.  55;  such  a  distribution  will 
result  in  C  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the  value  obtained  in  Eq.  (35). 

Internal  Capacity  of  a  Multiple-layer  Coil. — A  multilayer  coil  con- 
structed with  an  air  space  between  each  layer  may  have  a  comparatively 
small  internal  capacity  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  10  or  20  layers  of 
winding;  a  short  analysis  shows  that  the  internal  capacity,  as  a  matter 
of  f  act^  decreases  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  layers.    If  the  capacity 


Carve  of  potential  dlffenence 
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Fia.  55. — ^Potential  differenoe  between  the  two  layers  of  a  two  layer  solenoid  at  high 

frequencies. 


between  two  adjacent  laj^rs  of  the  coil  is  C  then  the  internal  capacity 
of  a  coil  having  N  layers  is  nearly  C/N,  as  will  be  shown. 

The  electrostatic  field  in  such  a  coil  has  a  distribution  about  as  shown 
in  Fig.  56,  which  represents  a  cross-section  through  the  winding  of  an  air- 
spaced  coil,  having  8  layers.  The  cross-section  is  shown  through  one. side 
-of  the  coil  only,  the  other  side  of  the  coil  would  be  similar. 

If  a  voltage  of  E  volts  is  impressed  across  the  terminals  of  the  coil, 
the  voltage  between  adjacent  layers  (at  the  ends  where  the  two  layers 
are  not  connected)  is  E't-N/2, 

Let  the  normal  geometrical  capacity  between  two  adjacent  layers  be 
Cy  this  is  the  capacity  between  two  cylinders,  insulated  from  one  another, 
of  same  dimensions  as  the  layers  of  wire,  and  spaced  by  the  space  between 
the  two  layers  of  wire.  If  the  potential  gradient  between  two  adjacent 
layers  is  assumed  to  vary  uniformly  from  a  maximiun  at  one  end  to  zero 
at  the  other  (where  the  two  layers  connect  together)  as  illustrated  in  Kg. 
54  the  energy  between  two  adjacent  layers  is  found  by  integration  to  be 

As  there  are  iV^—l  spaces  between  layers  where  this  much  energy 


ZN^ 


2WC 


is  stored  the  total  energy  stored  is  (iV—  1)  -o\t2 
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Now  if  W9  consider  a  coadenser  made  up  of  two  cylinders  having  the 
same  dimensions  and  spacing  as  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  coil;  its 

capacity  would  be  equal  to  t^ — r,  the  thickness  of  dielectric  being  (JV—  1) 


Aztfe  <lf  tllB  CQffl 


Fig.  56. — Electric  field  distribution  in  a  multilayer  coil. 


times  as  thick  between  the  innermost  and  outermost  layers  as  it  is  between 

• 

two  adjacent  layers.    The  stored  energy  in  such  a  condenser  would  be 


( 


C   \E^ 


N-\)  2' 


But  from  the  previous  paragraph  the  stored  energy  in  the  cofl  is  actu- 


aUy 


{J)l    ^)sjf2~[  ]^  )     3   \N-l)' 
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from  which  it  follows  that  the  equivalent  internal  capacity  of  a  multilayer 
coil  is  equal  to  ^  (  ^^  )  X  the  capacity  between  the  inner  and  outer 
layers,  that  is 

C"-Cox|(^)'. (36) 

where   Co »  capacity  from  inside  to  outside  layer. 

This  capacity  calculation  neglects  the  ''edge  effect''  which  may 
increase  the  actual  capacity  over  that  given  by  Eq.  (36)  by  as  much  as 
100  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  shape  of  coil. 

In  calculating  the  separation  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers  the  thick- 
ness of  wire  in  the  intermediate  layers  must  not  be  included;  thus  if  the 
space  between  the  surfaces  of  the  wires  of  two  adjacent  layers  is  0.5  mm. 
and  there  are  ten  layers,  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  layers  is 

« 

4.5  mm. 

To  keep  the  capacity  low  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  adjacent 
layers  separated  by  an  appreciable  air  space;  if  this  space  is  too  small 
the  internal  capacity  is  high,  and  the  coil  cannot  be  used  at  as  high  a 
frequency  as  it  is  possible  with  a  coil  of  equal  inductance  having  a  low 
internal  capacity.  If  paper,  oiled  cloth,  wax,  shellac,  or  similar  dielectric 
is  used  to  separate  the  different  layers  there  will  be  an  appreciable  dielec- 
tric loss  in  this  material  (thereby  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  coil) 
and  the  internal  capacity  will  be  increased  by  a  factor  equal  to  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  the  material  used.  The  bad  effects  of  the  dielectric 
used  between  layers  increase  as  the  amount  of  external  timing  capacity 
is  decreased. 

It  might  seem  from  the  previous  reasoning  that  a  large  au*  space  would 
be  advisable,  but  such  is  not  the  case;  as  the  air  space  is  increased  the 
value  of  inductance  for  a  given  amount  of  wire  is  decreased,  the  ratio  of 
L  to  A  being  greater  the  more  compact  the  coil.  Just  what  air  space  is 
best  the  author  has  not  determined,  but  with  a  coil  made  of  well-stranded 
radio-cable  an  air  space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cable  has  seemed 
suitable. 

Natural  Period  of  Multilayer  Coils. — It  is  possible  to  calculate  the 
natural  period  of  the  air-spaced  coils  with  a  fair  degree  of  precision,  per- 
haps within  10  per  cent.  The  capacity  to  be  used  in  making  the  cal- 
culation is  considerably  greater  than  the  value  given  in  Eq.  (36)  because 
of  the  edge  effects  and  a  redistribution  of  potential  in  the  coil.  For. 
some  coils  having  a  square  cross-section  of  winding,  outer  radius  about 
30  per  cent  greater  than  the  inner  radius,  the  natural  period  could  be 
determined  by  using  for  L  its  low-frequency  value  and  for  C  just  twice 
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the  value  calculated  from  Eq.  (36).    As  examples  of  how  well  the  pre- 
diction may  be  made  the  data  for  two  coils  are  given  herewith. 


Inner  radius 

Outer  radius 

Axial  length  of  coil 

Number  of  layers 

Number  of  turns  (total) .... 
Air  space  between  layers .  . . . 
Calculated  capacity,  Eq.  (36) 
Low  frequency  inductance .  . . 
Calculated  natural  frequency 
Measured  natural  frequency . 


Coil  No.  1. 

CoU  No.  2. 

4.7  cm. 

4.7 

5.5  cm. 

6.3 

2 . 5  cm. 

2.5 

10 

18 

736 

740 

.060  cm. 

.033  cm. 

14.2X10-" 

16. 2  X 10-" 

66.2XlO-» 

72.2X10-* 

1. 09X10* 

1.11X10* 

1.16X10* 

1.05X10* 

The  natural  period  of  a  multilayer  coil  does  not  increase  rapidly  with 
increase  in  inductance.  Thus  if  the  number  of  layers  in  such  a  coil  is 
doubled,  the  inductance  is  increased  nearly  four  times,  but,  as  the  capacity 
has  been  decreased  to  only  half  its  previous  value,  the  natural  period  has 
been  increased  only  about  40  per  cent. 


CHAPTER  III 
GENERAL  VIEW  OF  RADIO  COMMUNICATION 

Wave  Motion. — Since  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  radio  is 
brought  about  by  sending  out  so-called  electromagnetic  waves,  and  since 
the  transmission  of  these  waves  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  other  kinds 
of  waves,  such  as  light,  soimd,  heat,  water,  etc.,  we  will  first  discuss  wave- 
motion  in  a  simple  manner  and  then  apply  this  to  electromagnetic  wave- 
motion. 

In  wave-motion  a  stress  is  transmitted  from  one  point  to  another  in  an 
elastic  medium  without  any  permanent  displacement  of  the  medium  itself 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  stress  is  transmitted.  Thus,  if  a  pebble  be 
dropped  in  a  still  pond  at  A,  an  up-and-down  motion  of  the  water  will 
be  set  up  at  Ay  which  will  be  transmitted  to  a  point  at  B,  without  any 
motion  of  the  water  itself  in  the  direction  A-S,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  float  placed  between  A  and  B  will  not  be  displaced  toward  B^ 

In  the  case  of  water  waves  the  pebble  dropped  at  A,  Fig.  1,  will  dis- 
place the  water  directly  under  A  to  the  right  and  left  (in  fact  in  all  direc- 

Pebble  dropped  bert 


Surface  of  water 


Fig.  1. — CroBeHsection  through  surface  of  water,  immediately  after  pebble  has  been 

dropped  at  A. 

tions)  towards.  B  and  C,  and  will  produce  the  bulges  at  B  and  C  known 
as  "  crests."  These  bulges  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  displaced  from 
A  tends  to  raise  the  level  all  around  A,  but,  on  accoimt  of  inertia,  this 
cannot  be  done  quickly  enough,  with  the  result  that  the  level  is  raised' 
most  at  B  and  C,  and  hence  the  "  crests." 

Considering  the  disturbances  to  the  right  of  A  alone,  the  particles  of 
water  in  the  space  EBD  will,  because  of  gravitational  forces,  seek  the 
average  level  of  the  water,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  bulge  EBD  will  be  made  to 

*  If  a  wave  is  so  high  as  to  ''  break,"  i.e.,  an  impure  wave,  this  statement  is  not 
quite  true. 
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disappear;  and  a  depression  will  be  created  thereat  due  to  the  fact  that, 
on  account  of  inertia,  the  particles  move  beyond  the  average  "  level  posi- 
tion." Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  particles  to  the  right  of  D  will, 
one  after  the  other,  be  iu*ged,  as  if  elasticaUy  tied  together,  to  perform 
motions  similar  to  those  of  the  particles  within  EBD,  so  that  a  crest  will 
presently  appear  to  the  right  of  D  at  the  same  time  that  a  depression  or 
"  trough  "  is  created  in  the  region  EBD.  The  result  is  that  a  "  trough  " 
and  a  "  crest "  of  a  wave  will  appear  to  move  in  all  directions,  away  from 
the  center  of  disturbance  at  A,  and  with  a  definite  velocity. 

It  must  be  imderstood  that  the  motion  of  the  particles  is  limited  to 
a  small  region  around  their  positions  of  equilibritmi,  and  that  the  wave 
is  propagated  by  imparting  this  motion  to  one  particle  after  the  other, 
while  each  particle,  after  the  disturbance  has  passed,  remains  in  practically 
the  same  position  as  it  originally  occupied. 

An  exact  analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  particles  is  extremely  complex 
and  will  not  be  attempted  here,  but  we  will  give  certain  -weU-known  ele- 
mentary facts  regarding  it  because  of  the  analogy  between  certain  points 
regarding  water  waves  and  electromagnetic  waves. 

Theory  indicates  and  experiment  corroborates  that  the  water  particles 
within  the  path  of  a  wave  execute  motions  which  are  in  the  simplest  cases 
circular.  Taking  this  case  of  circular  motion  of  the  particles  and  con- 
sidering Fig.  2,  at  C  a  particle  of  water*  will  just  be  passing  through  the 
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V,        F 
Fig.  2. — Motion  of  the  water  associated  with  a  wave. 

undistiu-bed  level  and  moving  with  a  velocity  Fi  in  a  downward  direction, 
while  at  B  another  particle  will  be  moving  with  a  velocity  F2  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  Thus,  at  every  point  within  the  volume  of  the  water  involved 
in  the  wave  propagation  each  and  every  particle  will  be  executing  a  cir- 
cular motion  in  a  clockwise  direction,  and  the  formation  of  a  crest  or 
trough  is  the  result  of  various  particles  being,  at  any  tmie,  at  diflferent 
stages  of  their  circular  motions.  Thus  where  the  {articles  are  moving 
horizontally  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  wave  is  being  prop- 
agated we  obtain  a  crest,  since  a  large  number  of  particles  are  then  at 
or  near  the  top  of  the  circle;  where  the  particles  are  moving  horizon- 
tally, but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave  a 
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trough  is  obtained,  since  a  large  number  of  particles  are  then  at  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  circles  representing  their  respective  motions. 

Consider  now  the  question  of  energy  of  a  particle  at  £ ;  it  has  a  velocity 
in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave,  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
displaced  vertically  upward  with  respect  to  the  undistmrbed  level  of  the 
water;  such  a  particle  has  kinetic  energy  in  the  direction  of  the  wave  prop- 
agation plus  potential  energy  with  respect  to  the  average  level.  As  the 
particle  rotates  the  vertical  displacement  from  the  average  level  becomes 
less  and  less  and  so  does  the  component  of  its  velocity  in  the  direction  of 
propagation  of  the  wave;  so  that  when  it  occupies  the  position  £i>  its 
potential  energy  has  become  zero  and  so  has  the  kinetic  energy  in  the 
direction  of  the  wave  propagation.  As  it  moves  still  further  it  suffers 
a  negative  displacement  and  its  velocity  acquires  a  component  parallel 
to  direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave  but  opposite  thereto,  so  that  by 
the  time  it  has  reached  the  point  B2  its  potential  and  kinetic  energy  are 
equal  and  opposite  in  sense  to  those  which  it  had  while  at  the  point  B. 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  potential  energy  of  a  particle  at  any  point 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  direction  of  propagation  of 
the  wave,  provided  that  the  wave  is  not  changing  shape.  Because  of 
this  there  must  be  a  fixed  relation  between  the  displacement  of  a  particle 
above  or  below  the  undistiu-bed  level  of  the  water  and  the  component  of 
the  velocity  of  the  same  particle  parallel  to  the  direction  of  propagation 
of  the  wave. 

Again,  the  total  energy  of  a  particle  of  water  (potential  and  kinetic 
in  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave)  is  continually  changing  as 
the  wave  progresses,  the  particle  in  question  passing  its  energy  along  to 
the  particle  adjacent  to  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  wave  propagation;  this 
transfer  of  energy  from  one  particle 
to  another  is  the  imderlying  principle 
of  all  wave  motion  in  water.  S 

Electromagnetic    Waves.  —  These    g 
are  due  to  a  disturbance  of  an  electro-     8 
magnetic  nature  and  are  such  that    | 
they  produce  at  points  'all  around  the 
center  of  disturbance  a  varying  mag- 
netic field  and  a  varying  electric  field.     § 
Thus,  if  a  wire,  such  b8  AB  (Fig.  3)     & 
in  space,  has  an  alternating  current 
flowing  through  it  for  a  short  interval     ^ 
of  time  it  will  set  up  an   alternating  Fig.  3. — ^Electric  and  magnetic  fields  set 
magnetic  field  and  an  alternating  elec-  ^P  ^^  ^  hy  wire  A-B. 

trie  field  aU  aroimd  itself,  which  fields, 
starting  from  the  vicinity  of  the  conductor,  will  travel  away  from  it  with 
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the  velocity  of  light.  In  so  far  as  to  set  up  a  magnetic  field  or  an  electric 
field  requires  energy,  it  follows  that  a  certain  amount  of  energy  must 
be  detached  from  that  available  in  the  conductor  in  order  that  the  electro- 
magnetic distiu-bance  be  created  at  all.  Thus  energy  is  said  to  be  "  radi- 
ated/' and  the  phenomenon  itself  is  known  as  ''  electromagnetic  radiation  " 
or  simply  "  radiation." 

The  electric  and  magnetic  fields  of  radiation,  at  any  one  point,  are  in 
space  quadrature,  but  they  are  at  all  times  in  time  phase  with  each  other. 
And  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  there  is  a  fixed  relation  between  the 
values  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  at  any  instant;  this  relation  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that,  in  order  for  the  wave  of  electromagnetic  dis- 
turbance to  exist  in  space  the  energy,  per  unit  volume  of  the  mediimi, 
possessed  by  the  electric  field,  must  be  equal  to  that  possessed  by  the 
magnetic  field.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  energy  at  any  one  point  and 
instant  is  equal  to  twice  that  possessed  by  either  field.  The  value  of  this 
energy  is  changing  as  the  intensity  of  the  two  fields  changes,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  energy  is  being  transferred  from  one  point  to  the  next 
by  the  elastic  properties  of  the  medium  in  which  the  distiurbance  travels. 
(The  discussion  of  electromagnetic  waves  here  given  uses  the  idea  of  a 
medium  as  a  carrier  of  the  distiu'bance;  to  make  this  medium  fill  the  role 
it  is  supposed  to  play  in  modem  electron  theory  it  must  be  considered  as 
the  superimposed  electric  fields  of  all  the  electric  charges  in  the  universe.) 
The  reader  will  note  that  this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  water  waves, 
where,  at  any  point,  the  potential  energy  per  unit  volume  is  equal  to  the 
kinetic  energy  in  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  and  the  total 
amount  of  energy  is  transferred  from  point  to  point  within  the  medium, 
thus  bringing  about  the  conditions  of  wave  motion. 

In  the  case  of  water  waves  or  electromagnetic  waves  if,  at  any  point, 
some  of  the  energy  in  one  of  the  two  forms  (potential  and  kinetic  for  water, 
and  electric  and  magnetic  for  electromagnetic  waves)  be  withdrawn  from 
the  space  wherein  the  wave  exists,  part  of  the  energy  in  the  other  form 
will  be  immediately  transformed  into  the  former,  with  the  result  that 
equality  of  the  two  forms  of  energy  wiU  still  apply,  but  the  crests  and 
troughs  of  the  water  waves  will  not  be  as  high  as  before,  nor  will  the 
ampUtude  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  field  intensities  be  as  large  as 
before. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  phenomenon  is  different  from  that  of  the 
creation  of  the  ordinary  magnetic  or  electric  field  around  the  conductor, 
which  field  never  reaches  far  from  the  conductor  (with  appreciable  inten- 
sity), and  does  not  represent  energy  permanently  removed  from  the  con- 
ductor, since  the  variation  of  this  field  induces  electromotive  forces  in 
the  conductor,  and  thus  an  exchange  of  energy  is  kept  up  between  the  con- 
ductor and  the  field.    This  field  is  known  as  "induction  field  "  to  dis- 
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tinguish  it  from  the  "  radiation  field/'  wherein  we  are  more  vitally  inter- 
esiieci. 

In  the  case  of  the  ''  radiation  field ''  at  any  point  such  as  P,  Fig.  3, 
the  magnetic  field  would  act  along  PD  and  the  electric  field  along  the 
line  PC  at  right  angles  to  PD,  while  the  disturbance  would  travel  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  at  right  angles  to  both  PC  and  PD.  Both  fields 
change  in  value  and  in  direction  in  accordance  wit}i  the  variations  of  the 
current  in  the  conductor  producing  the  disturbance;  if  this  is  harmonic 
the  two  fields  will  change  harmonically.  At  some  other  point  such  as 
Pi  the  distm*bance  wiQ  arrive  a  little  later  than  at  P  with  the  result  that 
the  fields  at  P  and  Pi  are  out  of  phase,  the  phase  difference  depending 
upon  the  frequency  and  the  velocity  of  propagation. 

Considering  one  of  the  two  fields,  say  the  magnetic,  and  plotting  the 
instantaneous  value  of  the  field  against  distance  from  the  conductor  of 
Fig.  3  we  would  obtain  a  curve  such  as  il  in  Fig.  4,  which  applies  to  any 
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Fio.  4. — Illustrating  one  "wave  length." 

particular  instant  of  time.  A  little  later  the  plot  of  the  field  would  be 
given  by  the  ciuire  £  in  so  far  as  the  intensity  at  every  point  in  space 
will  by  then  have  varied  so  as  to  make  th6  new  curve  possible.  The  wave 
has  thus  been  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  by  the  amotmt  C  If 
we  plot  a  number  of  such  curves  we  would  find  that  the  wave  has  shifted 
the  distance  X,  by  the  time  the  magnetic  field  has  completed  a  cycle.  We 
thus  have  that  if: 

X  =  wave  length  in  cms.; 

v= velocity  of  propagation  of  wave  in  cms./sec-; 

/=  frequency  of  the  field  in  cycles/sec; 


Time  for  one  cycle =|r 


and 


or 


(1) 


which  is  the  fundamental  relation  for  any  wave  propagation. 
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Velocify  of  Propagation. — For  electromagnetic  waves  this  is  equal, 
as  already  stated,  to  the  velocity  of  light  when  the  wave  is  being 
propf^ated  through  ah,  but  in  general,  for  any  medium,  we  have  the 
following: 

K= velocity  of  light  in  vacuum; 

»=velocity  of  propagation  of_wave  in  any  homt^neous  medium; 

/I = magnetic  permeability  of  the  medium; 

I;  =  specific  inductive  capacity  (inductivity  of  medium). 

-^ •  •  <^' 

since  for  wr  ;i=l  and  ft  =  l,  i>=  V. 

This  formula  neglects  any  possible  effect  on  the  velocity  of  pTOpagaticm, 
of  any  losses  occurring  in  the  medium,  due  to  conduction,  hysteresb  or 
dielectric  losses,  etc. 

As  shown  by  Eq.  (2)  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  dependent  only 
upon  the  nature  of  the  medium  through  which  the  wave  is  moving  (its 
magnetic  and  electric  constants),  and  is  not  effected  by  the  wave  length 
or  by  the  frequency.    Thus,  in  considering  the  conductor  AB  of  Fig.  5, 


ODttrlkiDgUie  mountain  at  A,  port  or  the  enerrr 
ia  reflected  and  iwit  traiumitta]  Into  the  earth, 
H  Ith  low  velocity  and  bigh  attcnaatlon 

FlQ,  5. — Energy  radiated  from  an  antenna  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  lefiection, 
refraction,  and  absorption  as  ordinary  light. 

as  the  source  of  an  electromagnetic  wave,  this  wave  would  spread  out  in 
the  direction  of  C  with  the  velocity  of  light,  but  in  passing  through  the 
mountain  to  the  left  the  velocity  would  be  lower.  If  instead  of  a  moxmtain 
we  should  have  a  sheet  of  metal  for  which  the  value  of  A  is  infinitely  laige, 
then: 

V^ioo 
that  is,  the  wave  would  stop  completely;  ^  the  energy  of  the  wave  would 
'  Thia  conclusion  is  not  strictly  accurate;  the  velocity  in  such  a  case  would  be  much  ' 
Ins  than  the  velocity  of  light,  but  would  not  be  zero.    The  discrepancy  arises  from 
the  veiy  elementary  viewpoint  from  which  wave  motion  is  here  ooosidered. 
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be  partly  absorbed  by  the  metal  in  the  production  of  electric  currents 
therein  and  partly  reflected  back.  Not  only  would  the  wave  travel  in 
the  direction  C  and  Z>,  but  in  every  other  direction,  up  into  the  air  in 
the  direction  of  F  and  J,  and  into  the  water  and  earth  in  the  direction  of 
L  and  G. 

As  the  wave  travels  outward  some  cf  the  energy  is  absorbed  by  the 
mediimi  if  this  be  other  than  air;  even  in  air  there  is  some  absorption  of 
energy,  especially  in  daylight,  due  to  ionization  making  it  partially  con- 
ducting; and,  in  other  materials,  losses  are  produced  by  the  varying  electric 
and  magnetic  fields  which  absorb  energy  from  the  wave  itself.  The  result 
of  this  is,  of  coiu'se,  that  a  distance  is  soon  reached  where  practically 
no  more  energy  is  available  and  the  disturbance  ceases  to  be  communi- 
cated (in  measurable  intensity)  any  further.  The  distance  over  which 
a  certain  amount  of  energy  will  travel  through  air,  even  in  daylight,  before 
being  absorbed  is,  of  course,  much  greater  than  through  solid  matter  or 
even  liquid,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  losses  (eddy  currents,  magnetic  hys- 
t^eresis,  dielectric  hysteresis,  etc.)  are  greater  than  in  air. 

In  cases  where  a  wave  travels  in  the  direction  of  C  (Fig.  5)  through 
the  air  there  are  parts  of  the  wave  which  are  close  to  the  water  (or  earth, 
as  the  case  may  be) ;  it  follows  (from  Eq.  (2))  that  these  parts  cannot  travel 
as  fast  as  the  rest  and,  therefore,  lag  behind,  and  the  surface  bounding 
the  advancing  waye  in  the  air  is  distorted,  the  parts  nearer  the  water 
reaching  a  given  distance  from  the  transmitting  station  later  than  some 
other  part  of  the  wave  which  is  more  distant  from  the  absorbing  medium 
(earth,  or  sea).  This  makes  the  wave  front  "  lean  over  "  as  the  wave 
advances. 

Various  Types  of  Waves. — ^While  the  discussion  given  above  has  been 
of  a  purely  theoretical  nature,  the  reader  will  understand  that  in  radio 
conmiunication  it  is  by  means  of  electromagnetic  waves  that  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  is  effected,  and  that  these  waves  are  produced  by 
sending  suitable  currents  through  one  or  more  suitably  arranged  wires 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  "antenna,"  or  "  radiating  system."  Thus, 
an  operator  at  the  transnodtting  station  will,  on  depressing  a  key,  send 
through  the  radiating  syBtem  a  current  which  will  start  an  electromagnetic 
disturbance  and  cause  an  electromagnetic  wave  to  be  "  radiated."  Such 
a  wave  will  travel  in  air  with  the  velocity  of  light  and  produce  all  around 
the  radiating  system  an  alternating  electric  field  and  an  alternating  mag- 
netic field  which  may  be  made,  at  a  suitable  receiving  station,  to  actuate 
suitable  instruments  for  the  detection  of  such  a  wave;  and  in  this  manner 
the  pressing  of  the  key  at  the  transmitting  station  will  be  signaled  to  the 
receiving  station.  The  details  of  a  transmitting  and  receiving  set  are 
given  later  on  in  this  chapter  and  further  discussed  in  other  chapters. 

Various  types  of  electromagnetic  waves  may  be  sent  out  by  a  radiating 
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system,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  current  used  to  produce  the  waves. 
Thus,  two  systems  of  radio  transmission  are  at  present  in  use,  which  are 
distinguished  by  two  different  kinds  of  waves.  These  are  known  as 
"  Undamped  wave  "  and  "  Damped  wave  "  systems.  In  the  former  the 
current  which  is  made  to  flow  through  the  antenna  when  the  operator 
presses  his  key  is  an  alternating  current  of  constant  amplitude  (undamped), 
so  that  the  waves  produced  are  such  that  at  any  point  in  space  the  maxi- 
mirni  value  of  the  intensity  of  the  electric  field  and  of  the  magnetic  field 
is  constant  as  long  as  the  wave  is  passing. 

In  the  "  Damped  wave  "  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ciurent  sent 
into  the  antenna  at  the  pressing  of  the  key  may  be  represented  by  the 
graph  of  Fig.  6,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  waves  are  sent  out  in 
"  trains,"  each  train  consisting  of  a  number  of  waves  of  diminishing  ampli- 
tude; so  that  at  any  point  in  space  the  maximum  value  of  the  intensity 
of  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  wiQ  not  be  constant  but  will  be  damped. 


Erequency  of  wave  trains  fixed 
.  by  time  fkt>in  0  to  D 


4 


Time ^ 


Frequency  of  antenna  current 
B     fixed  by  time  from  A  to  B 


FiQ.  6. — ^Type  of  antenna  current  in  a  spark  station. 


The  frequency  used  in  radio  transmission  either  for  the  undamped  or 
for  the  damped  waves  is  very  high,  becaiise  more  power  is  radiated  by 
an  anteima  at  high  than  at  low  frequencies.  If  the  currents  used  for  radio 
transmission  were  passed  through  the  coil  of  a  telephone  receiver,  no  audible 
sotmd  would  be  produced,  because  the  diaphragm  could  not  vibrate  at 
such  a  high  frequency  and,  even  if  it  did  vibrate,  the  human  ear  would  be 
unable  to  detect  any  soimd.  Such  frequencies  are  said  to  be  beyond 
the  limit  of  audibility  and  are  known  as  "  radio-frequencies,"  while  the 
frequencies  which  may  be  "  heard  "  are  known  as  "  audio-frequencies." 
There  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  these  two  frequencies, 
but  it  may  be  stated  in  a  broad  manner  that  the  audio-frequency  range 
is  between  40  and  10,000  cycles  per  second  while  the  radio-frequency 
range  is  between  10,000  and  3,000,000  cycles  per  second  or  over. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  radio-transmission  the  frequency  is  a  lai^ 
number  it  is  more  customary  to  speak  of  the  wave-length  of  a  wave  rather 
than  of  its  frequency.  The  wave-length  is  generally  expressed  in  meters, 
Eq.  (1)  of  p.  183  states 
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f;=V 

or  ^""r 

If  0 18  in  meters  per  sec.  and/ in  cycles  per  sec.,  then  X  is  in  meters. 

Since  t7=3XlO^  meters  per  second  the  wave-length  for  10,000  and 
3,000,000  cycles  per  sec.  may  easily  be  found  to  be 

X=^^^  =  30,000  meters 

and  X=ow^Qe~^^  meters. 

Thus  the  wave-length  range  for  radio-transmission  is  30,000  to  100  meters. 
The  wave-lengths  which  have  been  found  most  suitable  for  various 
kinds  of  work  at  present  are  as  follows: 

10,000  to  20,000  meters  for  trans-oceanic  conununication; 
1000  to  10,000  meters  for  distances  between  300  and  1000  miles; 
450  to  1000  meters  for  distances  between  50  and  300  miles; 
Less  than  450  meters  for  short  distances. 

Spark  Telegraphy. — In  the  past  the  production  of  high-frequency 
currents  required  for  radio-transmission  has  been  largely  accomplished 
by  utilizing  the  high-frequency  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  condenser  associ- 
ated with  a  suitable  radiating  circuit.  As  the  energy  initially  stored  in 
the  condenser  is  dissipated  in  the  primary  circuit  and  associated  circuits, 
the  condenser  must  again  be  charged  and  the  cycle  repeated.  In  order 
that  the  condenser  may  be  charged  to  the  high  potentials  required  for 
large  energy  storage,  and  to  permit  its  discharge  in  a  suitable  closed  cir- 
cuit of  low  resistance,  that  circuit  must  contain  an  element  whose'resistance 
is  very  high  dining  the  charging  period,  but  whose  resistance  decreases 
instantaneously  when  the  condenser  discharges  and  remains  at  a  very  low 
value  diuing  the  period  of  discharge.  This  requirement  is  fulfilled  by 
the  ordinary  spark  gap,  the  resistance  of  the  gap  being  very  high  before 
breakdown  occurs,  but  decreasing  to  a  very  small  value  when  the  gap  has 
broken  down  under  the  increasing  potential  impressed  across  its  terminals. 
The  spark  gap  and  spark  are  thus  essential  to  transmitters  generating 
high-frequency  oscillations  by  means  of  condenser  discharges,  and  this 
system  is  therefore  designated  as  "  spark  telegraphy."  The  connections 
of  such  a  transmitter  are  indicated  in  Fig.  7. 

The  detailed  action  of  this  transmitter  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  and 
is  therefore  omitted  here.  By  operating  the  switch,  or  key,  in  the  alter- 
nator circuit,  the  radiated  energy  may  be  interrupted,  and  if  this  is  done 
in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  code,  signals  may  be  transmitted  to 
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the  distant  receiving  station.  For  low-powered  stations  a  storage  battery 
^nd  small  induction  coil  take  the  place  of  the  alternator  and  transformer. 

Spark  telegraphy  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  high-frequency 
oscillations  are  damped,  successive  oscillations  decreasing  in  amplitude 
to  zero.  The  series  of  oscillations  occiuring  with  each  discharge  con- 
stitute a  train  of  waves,  and  the  number  of  such  trains  produced  per 
second  is  known  as  the  group,  or  wave-train,  frequency,  which  in  practice 
may  be  from  100  to  1000  per  second. 

Continuous  Wave  Telegraphy. — ^Transmission  of  signals  by  means  of 
undamped  high-frequency  oscillations  possesses  several  advantages,  and 
this  system  is  rapidly  superseding  the  spark  system  for  large  stations  of 
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FiQ.  7. — ^Typical  oonnection  scheme  of  a  spark  transmitting  station. 


high  power,  long  range,  and  utilizing  the  lower  radio  frequencies.    Chief 
among  the  advantages  obtained  are: 

1.  A  given  amount  of  power  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  wave  signal 

will  in  general  give  a  louder  response  in  the  telephone  receivers 
than  would  the  same  amount  of  power  in  the  form  of  spark 
signal  (due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  receiving  circuits). 

2.  Due  to  the  scheme  of  reception  the  interference  between  stations 

is  much  less  for  continuous  waves  than  for  spark  waves. 
8.  To  radiate  a  given  amount  of  power  requires  less  voltage  on 
the  antennae  (hence  cheaper  antenme  construction)  for  con- 
tinuoiis  waves  than  for  spark  waves,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
one  case  energy  is  being  continuously  radiated,  and  in  the 
other  case  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  only. 

Undamped  oscillations  may  be  generated  by  the  high-frequency  alter- 
nator (Alexanderson  and  Goldschmidt  types),  the  Poulsen  arc,  a  scheme 
utilizing  saturated  iron  cores,  or  the  oscillating  vacuum  tube;  all  act  to 
send  through  the  antenna  circuit  an  imdamped  high-frequency  current. 
This  current  may  be  varied  by  means  of  a  key,  which  may  interrupt  the 
supply  to  the  antennae,  or  change  the  frequency   of   the   oscillations 
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slightly  by  vailing  the  inductance  of  the  circuit.  Both  methods  are 
not  equally  applicable  to  all  means  of  generation.    (See  Chapter  VII.) 

Radiotelephony. — ^The  war  very  greatly  stimulated  the  development.; 
of  the  radio  telephone  because  of  the  necessity  which  arose  of  providing 
a  rapid  and  direct  communication  between  aeroplanes  and  the  ground  at 
aU  times,  vessels  of  a  group  of  submarine  chasers,  etc.  This  need  could 
be  fulfilled  satisfactorily  only  by  the  radio  telephone,  and  its  development 
on  a  practical  basis  was  accordingly  greatly  accelerated.  This  refers  par- 
ticularly to  small  power  sets  of  low  range.  In  1917  radiophone  messages 
had  been  successfully  transmitted  to  land  stations  at  Honolulu  and  Paris 
from  Arlington,  U.  S.  A.,  and  in  1919  successful  radiophone  communica- 
tion was  established  between  Washington  and  steamships  while  the  latter 
were  still  several  hundred  miles  at  sea, 
and  also  between  ground  stations  and  | — ^z 
flying  aeroplanes  many  nailes  distant. 

To  transmit  radiophone  messages 
between  distant  stations  requires  the 
same  equipment  utilized  in  continuous 

wave  telegraphy,  i.e.,  a  generator  of  un-        Iy\  J^S^^^JSS'^SLte* 
damped  oscillations  and  associated  an-        t^    "*«  ^^'^  ftequency  power 
tenna,    plus  a    "modulating''    element      0     High ftwaiency «en«atpr 
whose  function  it  is  to  vary  the  amplitude 
of  this  high-frequency  current  in  accord-     CEconnd 
ance  with  the  sound  waves  of  the  voice.  ^^    g.-niurtrating   po88fl>flity  of 
Kg.  8  shows  the  fimdamental  idea  clearly;      varying  the  amplitude  of  the  high 
the    amplitude    of    the   high-frequency      frequency  current  in  an  antenna, 
current    flowing  in   the    antenna    (and      hy  the  voice  waves, 
therefore   the  power  radiated)  is  varied 

in  accordance  with  variations  in  the  transmitter  resistance,  which  in  turn 
is  dependent  on  the  soimd  vibrations,  as  sent  out  by  the  speaker,  inipinging 
on  its  diaphragm. 

The  problems  of  radiotelephony  are  those  met  in  connection  with  the 
generation  of  undamped  high-frequency  alternating  currents  and  the 
modulation  of  their  ampUtude  in  accordance  with  speech  waves. 

Receiving  Station. — ^The  receiving  station  consists  of  an  antenna  and 
associated  equipment,  which  may  be  tuned  so  as  to  absorb  a  TnAYiTniinn  . 
amount  of  the  energy  of  the  incident  electromagnetic  waves  radiated  by  . 
the  transmitting  station. 

Coupled  to  the  antenna  is  a  secondary  circuit,  also  tuned  to  the  incom- 
ing wave  length,  and  to  which  is  connected  the  rectifier  and  phones  required 
to  make  the  incoming  signal  audible  to  the  receiving  operator.    The  com- 
plete connections  of  a  receiving  station,  consisting  of  the  foregoing  elements,  > 
are  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
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Ab  previously  mentioned,  by  tuning  the  antenna  and  secondary  cir- 
cuits to  the  frequency  of  the  received  oscillations,  using  the  variable  con- 
denser or  inductance,  or  both,  as  required,  a  maximum  amount  of  the 
power  transmitted  by  the  incident  electromagnetic  waves,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  receiving  circuits.  Under  these  conditions  a  maximum 
current  flows  in  the  secondary  circuit  and  hence  a  maximum  voltage  will 
exist  across  the  terminals  of  the  inductance  (Z/2). 

The  detecting  circuit,  consisting  of  the  rectifier  and  phones,  and  con- 
nected across  the  coil,  will  thus  have  a  maximiun  flow  of  current  through 

it.    The  rectifier  so  acts  as  to 

permit  current  to  flow  in  only 

one  direction,  having  a  much 

permitiflowofcaneiit       higher  resistance  in  one  direc- 

iD  one  direction  only  ,.        ,,  •       xt_         xi_  x-i 

tion  than  m  the  other.    For 
Teientione  ceoetaen  One  group  of  waves,   a   imi- 

directional  pulse  of  current  is 
ji^55  thus  sent  through  the  phones. 

Fig.  9.— Typical  receiving  station  circuit,  for  Therefore,  as  the  wave  trains 
reception  of  spark  signals.  strike  the  antennae,  pulses  of 

current  flow  through  the 
phones,  the  diaphragm  of  which  is  thus  impulsed  at  group  frequency. 
These  pulses,  following  one  another  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the 
sparks  occur  at  the  transmitting  station,  give  in  the  telephone  a  musical 
note^  the  duration  of  which  depends  upon  how  long  the  operator  at  the 
transmitting  station  holds  down  his  sending  key. 

The  receiving  circuit  described  above  will  receive  only  damped  wave 
signals  or  radiotelephone  messages.  For  imdamped  wave  signal  reception 
a  special  receiver  is  necessary,  as  the  pulse  effect  obtained  with  damped 
waves  is  absent,  and  radio  frequencies  are  too  high  to  be  able  to  move 
the  phone  diaphragm,  due  to  its  inertia.  Even  if  an  appreciable  move- 
ment of  the  diaphn^m  were  obtained,  no  signaling  could  be  accomplished, 
as  the  radio  frequencies  used  are  above  audibility. 

The  reception  of  imdamped  wave  signals  is  at  the  present  time  most 
successfully  accomplished  by  producing  "beats  "of  audible  frequency, 
as  is  done  by  the  "  heterodyne  "  receiver,  embodying  a  local  high-frequency 
generator  combined  with  a  rectifying  device.  The  dual  functions  of  this 
receiver  are  admirably  fulfilled  by  the  vacuiun  tube  and  its  associated 
circuits  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  127,  p.  514.  Various  arrangements,  as 
described  in  Chapter  VIII,  have  been  used  to  mechanically  break 
up  the  steady,  high-frequency  oscillations  into  groups  occurring  at 
audio  frequency,  the  most  prominent  of  these  devices  being  the 
Goldschmidt  tone  wheel.  Due  to  its  greater  selectivity,  simpUcity, 
and  sensitiveness,   the  heterodyne  receiver  using  a  vacuum    tube  as 
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the  generating  and  detecting  element  is  rapidly  superseding  these  earUer 
forms. 

Selection  cf  the  Desired  SignaL — Since  a  number  of  other  transmitting 
stations,  within  range,  may  be  sending,  simultaneously  with  the  station 
the  signals  of  which  it  is  desired  to  receive,  the  receiving  circuit  must 
possess  the  ability  to  "  tune  out "  these  other  signals  which  are  reaching 
the  station,  and  ''  select  *'  that  signal  sent  by  the  transmitting  station 
with  which  it  is  desired  to  communicate.  Without  this  means  of  selecting 
a  desired  signal  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  would  be  received  at  the 
same  time,  the  operator  would  hear  only  a  confusion  of  dots  and  dashes 
sent  by  all  the  different  stations. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  Chapter  I  how  the  current  in  a  circuit 
containing  inductance,  capacity,  and  resistance,  is  made  a  maximiun, 
when  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit  is  adjusted  to  coincide  with 
the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  This  effect  is  graphically  indicated 
by  the  resonance  curve  plotted  in  Fig.  53,  Chapter  I.  The  adjustment  of 
the  antenna  circuit  to  the  frequency  of  the  incoming  oscillations,  repre- 
sents an  analogous  operation,  and  is  called  "  timing  *'  the  anteima  cir- 
cuit. Thus,  by  tuning  to  the  frequency  of  the  signals  which  it  is  desired 
to  receive,  the  current  due  to  this  signal  is  made  the  maximum,  while 
the  currents  flowing  in  the  antenna  due  to  signals  sent  out  from  other 
stations,  which  have  a  frequency  different  than  that  of  the  signal  being 
received,  are  relatively  much  weaker. 

The  secondary  circuit,  being  also  "  tuned  "  to  the  frequency  of  the 
signal  desired,  will  stiU  further  diminish  those  currents  due  to  the  inter- 
fering transmitting  stations,  while  the  current  of  signal  frequency  will  be 
a  maximum.  This,  as  pointed  out  previously,  results  in  a  maximum 
voltage  being  impressed  on  the  detector-phone  circuit,  resulting  in  maxi-. 
mmn  rectified  current  in  that  circuit,  and  maximum  strength  of  the  signal 
which  it  is  desired  to  receive. 

Inteiference. — ^The  confusing  and  clouding  of  the  desired  signal  due 
to  signals  simultaneously  received  from  tmdesired  stations  within  whose 
range  the  receiving  station  is  operating,  is  called  "  interference,"  and,  as 
pointed  out,  this  "  interference "  is  eliminated  in  practice  by  careful 
tuning  of  the  several  circuits.  Several  factors  determine  the  extent  of 
this  interference  and  the  completeness  with  which  it  may  be  timed  out. 

First.  The  amount  by  which  the  radio  fr^uency  of  the  desired  signal 
differs  from  the  radio  frequencies  at  which  the  interfering  stations  are 
sending.  If  they  are  widely  different,  tuning  will  effectively  eliminate 
the  interfering  signals.  Where  the  frequencies  are  nearly  the  same  or 
are  the  same,  it  is  impossible  to  tune  them  out  completely  and  differenti- 
ation must  then  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  characteristics  mentioned 
below;  viz.,  relative  loudness  or  pitch  of  the  signal  note. 
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Second.  The  relative  strength  of  the  desired  signal  and  signals  received 
from  interfering  stations.  When  the  interfering  station  is  relatively 
close  to  the  receiving  station,  thus  producing  heavy  interference,  the 
reception  of  the  desired  signal  may  be  extremely  difficult,  even  thou^ 
the  frequency  of  the  interfering  station  may  differ  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  that  for  which  the  circuit  is  tuned. 

Third.  The  pitch  of  the  signal  note  heard  in  the  phones,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  group  frequency  of  the  several  transmitters  in  operation. 
If  the  pitch  note  of  the  desired  signal  is  distinctive,  as  compared  to  the 
notes  of  the  interfering  stations,  then  the  signals  may  be  read  "  through 
the  interference  "  and  the  message  obtained.  This  would  be  the  only 
feature  whereby  the  signal  could  be  distinguished  if  the  radio  frequencies 
of  the  several  stations  agreed  closely  and  the  interfering  stations  were 
relatively  close  to  the  receiving  station. 

Simultaneous  Sending  and  Receiving. — ^In  the  development  of  radio- 
telephony  one  of  the  problems  to  be  met  was  the  elimination  of  the  necessity 
of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  subscriber,  required  to  change  over  from 
sending  to  receiving  and  vice  versa.  A  simple  method  of  duplex  oper- 
ation, as  described  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,^  is  included  at  this  point 
to  show  the  possibility  of  using  radio  communication  in  exactly  the  same 
way  ordinary  telephone  communication  is  carried  on. 

The  arrangement  utilizes  separate  sending  and  receiving  antennse, 
located  sufficiently  far  apart,  and  having  natiural  frequencies  differing 
from  one  another  a  sufficient  amount,  to  make  the  operation  stable.  The 
general  arrangement  is  indicated  in  Fig.  10,  wherein  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  radio  system  has  the  same  relation  to  the  subscriber  as  the  toll  line 
in  wire  telephoney. 

A  radio  telephone  current  set  up  in  the  receiving  antenna,  due  to 
excitation  from  the  distant  transmitter,  is  transformed  into  a  current  flow- 
ing in  the  closed  circuit  between  the  subscriber's  instrument  and  the  trans- 
mitting station.  The  same  path  is  followed  by  a  telephone  current  origi- 
nating in  the  local  subscriber's  station.  Therefore  the  current  set  up  in 
the  local  receiving  station,  due  to  a  signal  from  the  distant  transmitting 
station,  will  be  retransmitted  by  the  local  sending  station  in  the  same 
way  as  the  current  set  lip  by  the  local  subscriber  station,'^and  consequently, 
both  sides  of  the  conversation  are  transmitted  by  each  station  and  could 
be  overheard  by  a  third  party  tuned  to  either  of  the  two  wave  lengths  used. 

If  the  amplification  of  the  received  signal  were  made  too  great,  so 
that  the  telephone  ciurrent  set  up  by  the  speaker  came  back  to  him  in 
intensified  form,  a  cmnulative  reflective  action  would  be  created,  which 
would  result  in  self-exciting  inarticulate  oscillations  being  set  up.    Any 

^E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  "Simultaneous  Sending  and  Receiving,"  ProoeedingB  of 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  August,  1919. 
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trouble  from  this  source  may  be  effectively  eliminated,  however,  by  keep- 
ing the  amplification  within  a  certain  critical  value,  whereby  the  retrans- 
mission becomes  effectively  damped. 

Static,  Strays,  or  X's. — ^In  addition  to  the  interference  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  'operation  of  other  transmitting  stations  as  described 
above,  natiu'al  electrical  distin*bances  occurring  in  the  atmosphere  also 
cause  serious  interference  in  the  reception  of  signals.  These  distiu'bances 
set  up  electromagnetic  waves,  which,  upon  striking  the  receiving  antennae, 
set  up  troublesome,  interfering  soimds  in  the  phones,  to  which  the  name 
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Fio.  10. — Modem  scheme  for  two-way  radio  telephone  communication. 


static,  strays,  or  X's  have  been  variously  applied.    These  strays  have  beei: 
arbitrarily  placed  by  De  Groot  ^  in  the  following  classes: 

(a)  Loud  and  sudden  clicks.  These  do  not  interfere  seriously 
when  no  other  interference  effects  are  present,  and  have  been 
shown  to  originate  in  nearby  or  distant  lightning  discharges. 

(&)  A  constant  hissing  noise  in  the  receivers,  giving  the  impression 
of  a  softly  falling  rain,  of  the  noise  of  water  running  through 
tubes.  This  type  occurs  occasionally  when  there  are  dark, 
low-lying  electrically  charged  clouds  near  the  antenna,  and 
is  apparently  caused  by  intermittent,  unidirectional  currents 
in  the  antennae.    Charges  of  electricity  come  upon  the  antennae 

# 

"  "On  the  Nature  and  Elimination  of  Strays."     Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  April,  1917. 
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from  the  atmosphere  through  direct  physical  contact,  and 
thence  discharge  to  ground,  producing  a  current, 
(c)  This  type  produces  a  continuous  rattling  noise  in  the  telephone, 
something  like  the  tumbling  down  of  a  brick  wall,  and  are 
usually  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  tropics, 
where  interference  from  static  is  especially  severe,  this  type 
predominates,  and  is  always  present.  It  is  frequently  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  reception  of  signals.  Strays 
are  most,  prominent  at  night,  but  are  not  so  troublesome  at 
that  time,  due  to  the  great  increase  of  signal  strength. 

Their  intensity  and  character  is  a  ftmction  of  the  time  of  day,  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  and  the  location  of  the  station;  thus,  in  the  tropics,  De 
Groot  foimd  the  most  unfavorable  time  was  that  of  the  trade  wind.  In 
general,  the  worst  trouble  is  experienced  when  the  sun's  altitude  is  highest. 
Their  intensity  is  probably  dependent  somewhat  on  the  dr3me8s  of  the 
air  and  wind  conditions,  increasing  dryness  and  high-wind  velocities 
increasing  interference  due  to  this  cause. 

Elimination  of  Strays. — It  has  been  described  how  interference,  due 
to  simultaneous  operation  of  other  transmitting  stations  within  range, 
may  be  minimized  or  eliminated  by  selective  tuning,  provided  the  wave 
lengths  are  not  too  closely  in  agreement,  and  the  signals  received  from 
the  interfering  station  are  not  too  strong.  This  means  also  fails  if  their  de- 
crements are  high.  It  may  be  noted  that  very  powerful  or  strongly  damped 
waves  act  like  an  impact  excitation  of  the  receiving  circuits,  which  are 
set  iato  osciQation  at  their  own  natiural  frequency.  This  response  is 
secured  regardless  of  the  wave  length  of  the  iacoming  highly  damped 
oscillation;  for  this  reason  the  circuit  is  not  selective  to  these  waves. 
Stray  waves  are  always  highly  damped,  and  may  be  very  much  stronger 
than  the  incoming  signal  waves.  Therefore,  their  elimination  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  by  selective  timing,  but  some  other  arrange- 
ment must  be  used  which  results  in  their  neutralization. 

A  neutralization  scheme,  suggested  by  De  Groot,  is  shown  in  Fig.  11; 
many  similar  arrangements  have  been  recommended. 

Antennae  No  1  and  No.  2  are  similar,  but  the  former  is  tuned  to  the 
radio  frequency  of  the  incoming  signal,  while  No.  2  is  practically  imtimed 
because  the  detector  D2  is  inserted  directly  in  the  circuit;  the  drcuit  is 
made  nearly  aperiodic  and  signals  from  distant  stations  are  impossible 
of  reception  by  this  antenna.  The  reception  of  static  signals  is  just  as 
strong,  however,  as  are  obtained  with  the  tuned  antenna. 

The  receiving  circuits  of  both  antennae  are  coupled  together  and  to 
a  third  circuit  containing  the  phon^  and  condenser  (this  condenser  is 
used  for  tuning  the  phone  circuit  to  the  audio-frequency),  this  coupling 
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being  arranged  so  that  the  static  currents  tend  to  neutralize  one  another, 
leaving  only  the  received  signal  current  to  act  on  the  third  circuit. 

A  later  arrangement,  as  developed  by  R.  A.  Weygant,^  is  based  on 
the  inventor's  belief  that  static  distiurbances  of  the  third  type  specified 
above  are  propagated  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface, 
whereas  the  signal  waves  are  transmitted  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface 
(horizontally).  Two  loop  aerials  were  used  in  the  experimental  work, 
located  about  5000  feet  apart,  the  plane  of  the  loops  being  vertical.  The 
waves  due  to  static  cut  both  loops  in  phase,  whereas  the  signal  waves, 
traveling  horizontally,  induced  e.m.f.'s  in  the  two  loops,  which  were  out 
of  phase  by  an  amount  dependiag  on  the  separation  between  the  two 
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Antenna  Na  1 


Antenna  No.  2 
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Fig.  11. — One  of  the  early  attempts  to  eliminate  "Btrays." 

loops  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  signal  wave  length.  By  coupling 
the  two  circuits  to  a  third  receiving  circuit,  the  static  effects  are  elimi- 
nated, while  the  signal  currents  combined  vectorially  to  give  a  resultant 
which,  in  turn,  is  rectified  by  means  of  a  vacuum-tube  detector. 

A.  H.  Taylor  reports  very  successful  results  in  the  elimination  of  static 
by  suitably  balancing  the  signals  received  by  an  under-water  (or  buried) 
sin^e-wire  antenna  with  that  received  from  an  overhead  antenna,  gener- 
ally of  the  coil  type.  His  results  would  indicate  that,  using  his  scheme, 
transatlantic  radio  communication  is  assured  under  any  condition  of  static 
to  be  expected. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  promising  lines  of  development  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  static  interference  has  to  do  with  a  vacuum  tube  detector  which, 
even  with  the  heaviest  static,  can  give  but  limited  response  in  the  telephone 

*  Roy  A  Weygant,  "Reception  through  Static  and  Interference/'  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engmeers,  June,  1919. 
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receiver;  if  this  response  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  timeQ  as  loud  as 
the  signal  a  good  operator  can  read  the  signal  right  through  the  interfer- 
ing noises. 

Attenuation  of  Propagated  Waves. — The  electromagnetic  waves  set 
up  by  the  transmitter  are  propagated  in  all  directions  through  the  ether 
at  a  velocity  corresponding  to  that  of  light,  as  discussed  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  this  chapter.  As  the  distance  from  the  transmitter  increases 
their  amplitude  or  intensity  decreases,  due  to  the  wave  spreading  out  in 
ever-*widening  circles  and  energy  absorption  by  the  different  media  through 
or  over  which  the  wave  may  be  propagated.  This  decrease  in  intensity, 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  initial  intensity  at  the  soiurce,  is  caUed  the  attenu- 
ation of  the  wave. 

Many  investigations  have  been  made  to  determine  the  attenuation 
of  these  waves,  among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  carried  out  by  L.  W.  Austin  ^  in  1909-1910,  using  the  station  at 
Brant  Rock,  Mass.,  as  the  receiver  and  the  transmitting  sets  on  U.  S. 
cruisers  for  sending.  His  results  cover  one  special  case  only,  namely, 
transmission  during  daylight  over  sea  water.  The  variation  of  currents 
flowing  in  the  receiving  antenna  is  indicated  in  Fig.  12.  The  dotted 
curve  is  plotted  to  show  what  the  results  would  be  if  no  absorption  of 
energy  had  occurred,  in  which  case  the  received  current  would  have  been 
nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  source.^ 

Through  the  points,  obtained  from  the  exx)eriments,  the  full-line  curve 
was  drawn,  as  shown  by  Fig.  12,  the  equation  of  which  as  deduced  by 
Austin,  is  as  follows  r  l  d 

TAT     "'•^f      -  0.0016-^ 

where  A  is  a  constant; 

J«  is  the  effective  current  in  the  transmitter  antenna; 
Ir  is  the  effective  current  in  the  receiver  antenna; 
h»  is  the  height  of  the  transmitting  antennae; 
hr  is  the  height  of  the  receiving  antennse; 
d  is  the  distance  between  the  two  stations; 
X  is  the  wave  length  of  transmission. 
All  lengths  are  expressed  in  kilometers. 
For  the  ranges  covered  by  Austin's  investigation,  namely: 

/, = 7.0  to  30.0  amperes 
hr  and  A«=  12  to  40  meters 

X  =  300  to  3750  meters 
d=up  to  1500  kilometers 
the  constant  A  was  found  to  be  equal  to  4.25. 

^  L.W.  Austin:  Bull.  Bureau  of  Standards,  vol.  7,  p.  315, 1911  and  vol.  11,  p.  69, 1014. 

*  More  recent  tests  by  Vallauri  on  the  strength  of  signals  received  at  Leghorn  from 
Annapolis  indicate  that  the  attenuation  is  much  less  than  Austin's  formula  predicts. 
Vallauri's  measurements  gave  a  field  strength  at  his  receiving  station  about  ten  times  as 
great  as  the  value  calculated  from  Austin's  formula. 
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The  receiving  antenna  resistance  was  25  ohms. 

Day  and  Ni^t  Variation  in  Signal  Strength. — ^The  foregoing  inves- 
tigation considered  day  conditions.  At  night,  due  to  variations  in  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  affecting  the  conductivity  of  the  upper  strata,  the 
energy  losses  in  transmission  are  decreased,  and  the.  attenuation  of  the 
wave  is  correspondingly  diminished.  In  practice  it  is  generally  found 
that  transmission  is  very  much  more  effective  at  night  than  in  the  day* 
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FiQ.  12. — Calculated  and  experimental  values  of  current  in  receiving  antenna,  as  dis- 
tance from  transmitter  is  increased. 

time,  the  range  of  transmission  being  sometimes  increased  two  and  one« 
half  times  or  more.  The  transmission,  however,  is  very  much  more 
uncertain,  the  range  sometimes  being  only  sUghtly  greater  than  in  the 
daytime. 

The  electromagnetic  waves  are  generally  belived  to  be  propagated 
through  the  layer  of  atmosphere  immediately  adjacent  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face, this  layer  being  considered  about  30  to  40  miles  thick.    Above  this, 
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the  atmosphere,  due  to  this  low  density,  and  the  ionizing  action  of  the 
sun's  rays,  rapidly  increases  in  conductivity,  and  forms  a  bounding  plane, 
of  high  conductivity,  for  the  layer  of  atmosphere  adjacent  to  the  earth, 
whose  resistance  is  comparatively  high. 

During  the  day,  however,  this  layer  adjacent  to  the  earth  is  also  ionized 
to  a  small  extent,  increasing  its  conductivity  and  decreasing  the  efficiency 
of  transmission  of  the  electromagnetic  waves,  which  is  a  maximum  for 
a  dielectric  possessing  zero  conductivity.  With  the  removal  of  the  sun 
and  its  ionizing  effects  on  this  transmitting  layer  of  atmosphere,  this 
efficiency  is  increased  and  thus  also  the  range  of  transmission.  During 
daylight  the  refracting  effects  of  the  upper  ionized  portion  of  the  trans- 
mitting layer  cause  the  waves  to  bend  over,  so  that  when  they  reach  the 
receiving  antennae  they  may  be  bent  at  such  an  angle  as  to  have  very 
little  effect  on  the  aerial.  This  effect  is  diminished  at  night,  when  the 
ionization  of  this  transmitting  belt  is  largely  reduced,  as  already  described. 

Another  interesting  fact  concerned  with  the  diurnal  variation  in  trans- 
mission is  the  fact  first  recorded  by  Marconi  in  his  early  transatlantic 
experiments.  When  the  line  of  sunrise  or  sunset  is  between  the  two 
stations  transmission  is  almost  impossible,  according  to  Marconi's  results. 
It  seems  as  though  the  twilight  line  acts  as  either  a  reflector  or  absorber 
of  the  radio  waves. 

Seasonal  Variation  in  Signal  Strength. — ^The  strength  of  received 
signals  varies  also  with  the  seasons,  and  in  1912,  an  investigation  of  this 
effect  was  made  by  L.  W.  Austin,^  signals  being  received  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  the  radio  stations  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Navy  Yards. 
The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

The  reason  for  this  seasonal  variation  of  signal  strength  is  ordinarily 
considered  as  being  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  waves  by  vegetation, 
thus  causing  a  marked  decrease  in  intensity  during  the  summer  months. 
This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  trees 
have  been  successfully  used  as  antennse,  thus  demonstrating  their  energy- 
absorbing  qualities.  It  was  foimd  that  rainfall  had  no  appreciable  effect 
of  the  signal  intensity. 

Amount  of  Power  Sent  Out  and  Received. — ^Hertz  showed  that  the 
electric  and  magnetic  forces  in  the  radiated  wave  varied  inversely  as  the 
distance  from  a  small  Hertzian  oscillator.  The  same  relation  is  true  for 
an  ordinary  grounded  antennse  if  the  distance  assumed  does  not  exceed  a 
few  hundred  miles.^  The  energy  thus  decreases  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  while  the  amplitude  varies  inversely  as  the  distance. 
(See  dotted  ciu^ve  shown  in  Fig.  12.) 

'  1 L.  W.  Austin  "Seasonal  Variation  in  the  Strength  of  Radiotelegraphic  Signals.'" 
Proc.  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  June,  1915. 
•See  Chapter  IX,  page  707. 
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Duddell  and  Taylor  ^  were  the  first  to  investigate  the  decrease  of  field 
as  the  distance  from  the  transmitter  increases,  and  a  few  of  their  results 
are  given  in  the  following  table;  the  transmission  was  over  land,  but 
it  is  likely  that  for  such  short  distances  as  were  used  in  their  tests,  the 
values  indicate  accurately  what  might  be  expected  over  water  also. 
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Fig.  13. — ^Variation  of  radio  tranmnifwion  occurring  with  seasonal  frequency- 

CURRENT  IN  THE  RECEIVING  ANTENNA  WHEN  THfe  DISTANCE 
BETWEEN  THE  TUNED  TRANSMITTER  AND  RECEIVER  IS  VARIED. 
HEIGHT  OF  RECEIVING  ANTENNA,  66  FT.  HEIGHT  OF  TRANS- 
MITTING ANTENNA,  42  FT. 


CUBBBNTS   IN    AlVTBUNiB. 

Distanee  in  Feet  between 
Antenna. 

Transmitter 
Amperes  (eff). 

Receiver  Miero- 
Amperes  (eff). 

Approximate  Wave 
Length 

100 

200 
300 
400 
1260 
2420 
3700 
4600 
6220 

0.501 
0.507 
0.568 
0.641 
0.541 
0.506 
0.617 
0.568 
0.563 

12320 
6435 
4548 
3108 
715 
283.5 
105 
96.5 
60.5 

400  ft. 

^  '^Wireless  Telegraph  Measurements,''  by  W.  Duddell  and  J.  E.  Taylor,  Journal 
Inst.  Elec.  Eng.  Lond.,  1905,  vol.  35,  p.  321.  The  receiving  antenna  had  an  effective 
resistance  of  about  60  ohms.  Later  tests  over  water  showed  that  for  distance  up  to  50 
mfles  or  more  the  current  in  the  receiving  antenna  varied  inversely  as  the  distance. 
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From  these  figures  it  is  readily  seen  how  small  the  received  power  is 
compared  to  the  power  input  to  the  transmitting  antenna  circuit. 

The  experiments  of  Austin,  previously  described,  resulted  in  the 
empiric  formula  given  on  page  196,  which  holds  approximately  for  dis- 
tances up  to  1000  miles.  For  the  smallest  distance  considered,  viz.,  22 
miles  between  the  stations,  using  a  1000-meter  wave,  the  following  values 
were  noted: 


Sending  Station. 

Reoeiving 
Station. 

Wave 

Length 
Meters. 

AUTXlfNiB    CUBBBMT. 

MUes 
between 
Stations. 

Sending 

Station 

Amperes. 

Receiving 
Station 
Miero- 

22 
22 
22 
22 

U.  S.  S.  Birmingham 
U.  S.  S.  iSalem 
U.  S.  S.  Birmingham 
U.  S.  S.  Salem 

Brant  Rock 
Brant  Rock 
Brant  Rock 
Brant  Rock 

1000 
1000 

3750 
3750 

33 
27 
27 
24 

10,500 

11,000 

3,200 

4,100 

A  mathematical  analysis  of  the  Austin  formula  expressing  the  rela- 
tion between  the  transmitting  and  receiving  antennse  currents  shows  that 
in  so  far  as  transmission  alone  is  considered  imder  given  conditions,  ihere 
exists  a  best  value  of  wave  length  to  be  used  for  any  given  distance  between 
the  stations.    This  best  wave  length  is: 


X= 


(.0015)2cP 


where  d  is  the  distance  between  the  stations  in  kilometers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  best  wave  lengths  for  Various  values  of 
d  as  derived  from  the  above  formula:  ^ 


din  kilometers, 
Xin  meters 


700        1000        1500       2000       3000        4000      5000 
275         562        1260        2250        5070        9000     14,050 


For  a  distance  of  22  miles,  wave  lengths  of  1000  and  3750  meters  were 
far  greater  than  the  best  value  for  this  distance,  as  indicated  by  the  veiy 
much  diminished  antenna  currents  at  the  receiver  when  the  wave  length 
was  increased  from  1000  to  3750  meters. 

<<  Freak  "  Ttansmission. — ^The  ideas  presented  in  this  and  following 
chapter  regarding  the  power  used  in  radio  commimication  represent 
average  conditions.  It  may  be  that  commimication  between  two  stations 
normally  perfect,  is  cut  oflF  completely  for  several  hours,  as  though  a 
screen  of  some  kind  had  been  put  between  the  two  stations.     It  often 

^  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these  values  do  not  check  very  well  with  thoee 
given  on  page  187,  which  are  more  nearly  the  actual  values  used  in  practice. 
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happens  that  a  station  on  an  island  cannot  communicate  with  a  ship  near 
the  opposite  shore,  but  that  if  the  ship  moves  away  perhaps  100  miles, 
the  intervening  land  of  the  island  offers  no  appreciable  obstruction.  This 
is  indicated  in  Fig.  14.    Illustrating  another  kind  of  freak  transmission 


XB 


Communication  from  station  to  ship  at  A 
trnpomble;  with  ship  at  B,  100  miles  Axna  At 
communicaition  is  good 


L 


FiQ  14. — ^A  peculiar  effect  ofteD  observed  in  radio  oommunicatioiii  giving  rise  to  the  idea 

of  radio  "shadows/' 


there  is  apparently  substantial  evidence  that  a  low-power  station  (10  kw.) 
may  sometimes  give  perfectly  good  signals  to  a  ship  8000  miles  away. 
Such  freak  transmission  is  more  likely  to  occur  with  short  waves  than 
with  long  ones. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  when  discusf^ing  the  amount  of  power  required  for 
radio  transmission,  that,  due  to  absorption,  reflection,  and  refraction  of 
the  electromagnetic  waves,  the  question  is  almost  as  indeterminate  as — 
how  far  can  a  man  shout? — over  a  quiet  lake  in  the  evening  a  man's  voice 
may  "carry"  two  or  three  miles;  the  same  voice  would  carry  about  500 
feet  on  a  city  street,  and  in  a  busy  shipyard  the  shout  would  be  heard 
probably  not  more  than  100  feet.  Atmospheric  disturbances  make  the 
range  of  a  radio  station  almost  as  indeterminate. 


CHAPTER  IV 

LAWS  OF  OSCILLATING  CIRCUITS 

Discharge  of  a  Condenser  flirough  an  Inductance  and  Resistance  in 
Series. — Practically  all  radio  sets  which  send  out  damped  (or  discon- 
tinuous) waves  generate  the  high-frequency  currents  required  by  charg- 
ing up  a  condenser  from  a  suitable  source  of  power,  then  letting  this  con- 
denser discharge  through  an  inductance  in  series  with  a  spark  gap.  In 
general  the  oscillatory  power  so  generated  is  transferred  by  coupling  of 
some  kind  to  another  circuit  from  which  it  is  radiated.    The  investigation 

of  the  form  of  oscillatory  current  in  these 

s" V  coupled  circuits  will  be  taken  up  later  in 

4.  §[  this  chapter,  we  shall  first  investigate  the 

[c  Lg(  discharge   of    a    condenser   in   the   single 

circuit. 


R 

^^^V  ^  ^^«  1  ^  shown  the  circuit;  the  con- 

FiQ.  1.— The  charged  condenfler  C  denser  C  charged   to   voltage   £   is  to   be 

will  discharge  through  L  and  B  connected  to  the  circuit  consisting  of  L  and 

when  switch  S  is  closed.  R  in  series  when  the  switch   S  is  closed. 

The  switch  is  not  used  in  the  actual  radio 
circuit,  a  spark  gap  performing  its  function,  but  the  resistance  of  the 
spark  gap  somewhat  complicates  the  analysis  so  that  its  action  is  de- 
ferred until  a  later  paragraph. 

It  wUl  be  supposed  at  first  that  the  condenser  has  no  leakage;  the 
equation  of  reactions  of  the  circuit  after  the  switch  is  closed  is, 

di 

V  being  the  voltage  across  the  condenser  at  any  instiEUit.    Then 

But  we  know  that  i^C-ji 

at 

so  we  have  ^d^'^^'dt^c'^^^ 

dJU^^LdTLC^^'     .........    U; 
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The  solution  of  a  differential  equation  of  this  kind  is  obtained  by  an 

"  intelligent  guess."    It  is  evident  that  i  must  be  a  fimction  of  t  and 

furthermore  that  this  function  must  be  of  such  a  form  that  the  second 

R 
derivative  of  the  function  plus  the  first  derivative  multiplied  by  j  plus 

the  function  itself  multiplied  by  ^  must  add  up  to  zero.    By  trial  we 
find  that  if  the  current  is  of  the  form 

Eq.  (1)  will  probably  be  satisfied.    Using  this  function  we  have 


S'^*""' 


and 


^^m^Ae^. 


Substituting  these  values  in  Eq.  (1),  we  get 

A^^lm'+^m+^'^^O (la) 

As  no  us^ul  solution  is  obtained  by  putting  A^O,  we  use  the  condition 

There  are  two  roots  to  this  equation  either  of  which  will  satisfy  it.  As 
Eq.  (1)  involves  the  second  derivative  of  i  we  know  there  must  be  two 
independent  solutions  for  i  and  these  two  values  of  m  which  we  call  mi 
and  m2f  permit  the  two  required  solutions  being  written.  The  complete 
solution  of  Eq.  (1)  is  the  stun  of  the  two  particular  solutions,  so  we  write 
as  the  complete  solution 

i^Ai€^^+A2€^, (2) 

where 


m 
So  we  have 


""2l=^\4L5""IC""""=^^ 


i^€'^{Ai^+A2€-f^) (3) 

As  initial  conditions  we  have,  at  the  instant  the  switch  is  closed  (^^=0), 

1=0,  so  from  (3) 

0=Ai+ila (4) 

Also  if 


t=0,flt=0,8o(^)^_^=-f, 
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which  when  substituted  in  Eq.  (3)  after  differentiation  gives 

-f=(l8-a)Ai-08+aM2 (5) 

Solving  (4)  and  (5)  for  Ai  and  A2  we  get 

-^1=  —T^^T  and  A2—  + 


2/3L  ^      '  2PU 

which  values  substituted  in  Eq.  (3)  give 


in  which 


i ^«— («««-«-*) (6) 


The  quantity  a  is  always  real,  which  means  that  the  amplitude  of  the 
current  continually  decreases  with  increase  of  time.  The  quantity 
(c^— €"^),  which  determines  the  form  of  the  ciurent,  while  it  is  decaying, 
depends  for  its  value  on  the  quantity  P;  this  may  be  either  real  or  imag- 
inary, according  as  a^  is  greater  or  less  than  y^.  The  form  of  the  current 
will  be  analyzed  for  the  three  conditions — 


1 
Case  1.    o?>Yp- 

In  this  case  /3  is  a  real  quantity  so  we  have 

E 


t=— r^e-"* 


PV 


(^^-^)  =  -^e-'-smhi5«  .     •     .     .     (7) 


The  negative  sign  indicates  that  the  effect  of  the  current  is  to  decrease 
E,  i.e.,  to  release  the  charge  on  the  condenser — ^as  to  whether  or  not  cur- 
rent is  actually  positive  or  negative  depends  upon  the  polarity  of  charge 
on  the  condenser  assumed  positive. 

The  form  of  current  in  this  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  2;  the  lines  properly 
marked  give  the  two  terms  €  "***  and  sinh  fit.  The  figure  is  drawn  to  scale 
for  i?=100  volts,  C  =  10m/,  L  =  .20  henry,  and  /J  =  500  ohms.  By  cal- 
culation we  find  a  =1250  and  /3  =  1030. 

The  maximum  current  is  reached  at  a  time  calculated  from  putting 
the  first  derivative  of  Eq.  7  equal  to  zero. 
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This  results  in  the  equation 


(2^  = 


or 


p-a 


(8) 
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Flo.  2. — Circulated  discharge  current  when  the  R  of  Fig.  1  is  too  high  for  oscillatory  dis- 
charge. 

Fig  3  shows  two  oscillograms  of  a  condenser  discharge  current  for  the 
case  just  analyzed. 


Casb  2.    ofl  = 


LC' 


In  this  case  we  have  /3=0.    We  write  the  current  in  the  form, 


t  = 


E 


2L 


-i 


«»-«-» 
p 


). 


the  value  of  the  expression  in  the  parenthesis  being  indeterminate.    We 
evaluates  it  by  differentiation  and  get, 


/<(«»+« -'*)\ 


2L 


fi-O 
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Hence  in  this  case  the  equation  for  the  discharge  current  is, 

--f<- » 

The  graph  of  such  a  discharge  current  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  for  £?=100 
volts,  C=  10  ttf,  L  =  .20  henry,  and  R=282.3  ohms. 

The  time  at  which  maximum  current  occurs  is  obtained  as  outlined 
for  the  previous  case  and  yields  the  condition  that, 

t=l (10) 

For  the  conditions  given  this  time  is  .001416  second  after  closing  the  switch. 


Fio.  3. — Oscillograms  of  discbaiEea  Bimilar  to  Fig.  2> 

li^.  5  diowa  an  oscillogram  of  such  a  critically  damped  circuit;  the 
time  scale  on  the  lower  part  of  the  film  permits  the  validity  of  £q.  (10) 
to  be  checked. 


In  this  case  ^  becomes  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity,  and  we 
write  it 


w-^FAS^)''4w^''- 
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Time  tn  10'*  ■econdi 
Pio.  4. — Diocharge  in  a  eircuit  in  wliich  R  has  the  fnjnimijm  Doesible  value  widiout 
pennitting  oecillatory  djacharge. 


Fia.  6. — Oecillognm  of  cuireot  for  oonditions  assumed  Id  Fig.  4. 
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Then  from  Eq.  (6) 


E 


2jwL 
E 


€  "*  "'(e^***  —  €  " ^*^)  = 


E 


-at 


CO. 


\        2;-        ; 


-at 


= ^€~-sin«i (11) 

(jJL 

The.  current  in  this  case  is  oscillatory,  its  frequency  being  fixed  by 

the  value  of  «;   the  term  e""'  represents  the  decay  of  the  current,  and 

E 
the  theoretical  maximum  value  of  the  current  is  given  by  — r. 
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Fia.  6. — ^Value  of  R  of  Fig.  1  reduced  sufficiently  to  permit  the  ordinary  oscillatory  dis- 
charge, giving  a  "damped  sine  wave," 

In  Fig.  6  are  plotted,  in  dotted  Unes,  each  of  the  terms  of  Eq.  (11)  for 
a  circuit  of  E=100  volts,  C=  10  m/,  L  —  ,20  henry,  and  R  =  50  ohms. 


We  have 


R 


50 


2L    2X.20 


=  125 


But  w==2ir/,  hence 


^^^w^-yl-^o-'"^-^^'- 


/=  ^—=110.5  cycles  per  second. 


The  actual  equation  for  the  current  is  then, 

100 


1  = 


695  X. 2 


€-i2«(2^  110.5  i), 
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FiQ.  8. — Oscillatory  circuit 
in  which  the  condenser  is 
"leaky." 


This  curve  is  shown  in  the  full  lines  of  Fig.  6.  It  is  generally  called  a 
"  damped  sine  wave,"  the  term  e""*  giving  the  damping.  In  Fig.  7  is 
shown  the  oscillogram  of  a  damped  sine  wave  showing  how  the  actual 
current  is  of  the  form  indicated  by  Eq.  (11)  for  two  values  of  resistance. 
Effect  of  Condenser  Leakage. — In  case  the  condenser  has  appreciable 

leakage  the  solution  takes  a  slightly  different 
form.  The  circuit  is  no^r  as  shown  in  Fig.  8; 
the  energy  stored  in  the  condenser  when  the 
switch  is  closed  is  partially  consmned  in  the 
series  resistance  R,  partially  consimied  in  the 
leak  resistance  r,  and  the  rest  transformed 
into  magnetic  energy  in  the  coil;^  then  the 
magnetic  energy  in  the  coil  is  transformed 
back  to  electrostatic  energy  in  the  recharged 
condenser,  but  during  the  transformation  more  of  the  energy  is  wasted 
in  R  and  r. 

The  differential  equation  of  the  circuit  becomes 

L^^+Ri+v=0 
at 

We  have  ie=C^.y  and  ie  —  i+ig  where  ig=vg,  g  being  equal  to  -. 

di  d% 

Now,  in  magnitude,  v^L-jr+Ri,  so  that  ig=gL--r+gRi. 

Substituting  then  -ji—t^  and  using  the  value  of  i,  just  obtained,  we  get 


i-C  5+  (flC+(7L)|+  (1 +(7fl)t = 0, 


.    (12) 


M'     '         '    at     ■' 
which  may  be  written  g+(^+^)^!+(l±l«)f =0. 

This  equation  is  similar  in  form  to  (1)  and  its  solution  is  of  exactly 
the  same  form.    For  this  case,  however,  we  have 


(13) 


and 


^-M-iT-ic- <") 
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The  three  cases  considered  in  the  previous  section  occur  also  for  this 
circuit;   the  conclusions  reached  are  the  same,  except  where  previously 

^T  determined  the  damping,  we  now  have  the  quantity  (o/''"^)" 

The  conditions  for  oscillations  or  no  oscillations  is  affected  by  the  con- 
denser leakage  in  a  manner  not  to  be  expected;  with  no  leakage  the  non<« 
oscillatory  condition  is  reached  when 

R         1 


and  for  the  leaky  condenser  the  criterion  is 


(A  .x\  i 

\2L    2C) 


That  is,  a  circuit  which  has  sufficient  series  resistance  to  be  critically 
damped  may  become  oscillatory  if  sufficient  leakage  is  introduced  across 
the  condenser. 

For  the  circuit  considered  in  the  previous  section  the  non-oscillatory 
condition  was  reached  when  R  was  adjusted  for  282.3  ohms;   we  then, 
had  a =707.    If  we  now  shunt  the  condenser  by  a  leak  resistance  of  1000 
ohjns  we  have 

282.3     10»_ 
"    2X.2+10»~**^' 

that  is,  greater  than  before,  but  we  now  have  an  oscillatory  circuit  because 

is  less  than     . —    Thus  we  have  the  unexpected  phenomenon 

of  increased  damping  changing  a  non-oscillatory  circuit  to  an  oscillatory 
one.  Fig.  9  shows  the  three  currents  for  the  circuit  with  leaky  condenser, 
as  in  Fig.  8. 

The  frequency  of  the  free  oscillation  is  lowered  by  the  series  resistance 

« 

of  the  circuit,  but  it  is  raised  by  the  effect  of  shunt  resistance  until  this 

shunt  resistance  reaches  the  value  such  that  j  =  j^-     If  the  shunt,  or  leak 

resistance,  is  made  still  less  the  frequency  will  again  decrease;  from  this 
it  is  seen  that  the  effect  of  a  leak  resistance  (with  no  series  resistance) 
is  to  increase  the  diunping  and  increase  the  period,  just  as  is  the  case  for 
a  series  resistance  above,  but  that  when  both  are  present  the  damping 
is  increased  by  an  amount  depending  on  the  sum  of  the  series  resistance 
and  leak  resistance,  but  that  the  effect  of  these  two  on  the  period  is  sub- 
tractive,  and  that  a  certain  relation  between  them  suffices  for  complete 
neutralization,  so  that  the  natural  period  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if 
the  circuit  had  no  dissipative  reactions  at  all. 
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Frequency — ^Wave  Length. — In  the  previous  paragraph  the  frequency 
of  an  oscillatory  discharge  was  shown  to  be  fixed  by  the  damping,  induct- 
ance, and  capacity.  The  effect  of  the  damping  constants  in  the  fre 
quency  is,  in  ordinary  radio  circuits,  so  small  that  it  can  be  neglected  with- 
out appreciable  error,  so  that  this  formula  for  frequency  of  an  oscillatory 
circuit  becomes 

«=27r/=     ^ 
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Fia.  9. — Calculated  currents  for  circuit  depicted  in  Fig.  8. 


In  the  formula  /  is  in  cycles  per  second,  L  in  henries,  and  C  in  farads. 
Now  in  radio  circuits  the  values  of  L  and  C  are  more  generally  measured 
in  micro-units  and  the  formula  becomes, 


/= 


10« 


2irVLC' 


•  • 


.     (16) 


where  L  is  in  microhenries  and  C  in  microfarads. 

It  is  more  customary  to  use  the  term  wave  length  in  radio  literature, 
instead  of  frequency.  When  an  antenna  is  excited  by  an  oscillatory  cur- 
rent of  frequency  /  it  sends  out  over  the  earth's  surface  electromagnetic 
waves  which  travel  out  from  the  antenna  with  the  velocity  of  light,  i.e., 
3X10^  meters  per  second.  In  a  wave  phenomenon  the  frequency  and 
wave  length  (always  designated  in  radio  by  the  symbol  X)  are  connected 
by  the  formula 

A=F, (17) 
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where  Y  is  the  velocity  of  travel  of  the  waves.  We  therefore  find  for  the 
value  of  wave  length  of  these  electromagnetic  radiations 

X=i:=3-><15!X2xV^^1885VLC.     .    .*.    .     (18) 

In  this  formula  X  is  given  in  meters,  L  in  microhenries,  and  C  in  microfarads. 
Relation  of  Current  and  Voltage  in  Oscillatory  Circuits. — The  equa- 
tion for  the  discharge  of  condenser  for  the  ordinary  condition  (Case  3, 
p.  208,  Eq.  11)  is 

i= ire""*  sin  «f, 

R 
in  which  «==or> 

and  we  have  said  that  in  the  ordinary  radio  circuit  cd  is  approximately 
equal  to  -^_. 

Equation  (11)  therefore  becomes, 

i=_i.^r^8m^ (19) 

The  maximum  current  occurs  one-quarter  of  a  cycle  after  closing  the 

switch,  nearly;  the  efifect  of  the  damping  term  e  ^^  is  to  make  the  current 
a  maximum  shortly  before  the  quarter  cycle  interval.  The  value  of  this 
current,  neglecting  the  small  efifect  of  the  damping  for  one  quarter  cycle, 


is  equal  to  Eyl^' 


Now  this  could  have  been  predicted  from  the  consideration  of  energy 
in  the  circuit ;  before  the  switch  is  closed  all  the  energy  is  in  the  condenser 

and  is  equal  to  —^.    One   quarter  cycle   after  closing  the  switch  the 

voltage  across  the  condenser  is  zero,  so  that  all  the  energy  must  be  in 
the  coil,  hence  we  may  put 

2       '  2  ' 


or 


-4 


as  we  had  before. 

In  an  oscillatory  circuit  there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  energy  oscillating 
back  and  forth  from  coil  to  condenser,  and  being  wasled  during  the  trans-' 
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fer.  The  frequency  of  transfer  will  be  the  same  no  matter  what  the 
relative  value  of  L  and  C,  so  long  as  their  product  is  constant.  It  b 
sometimes*  desired  to  establish  resonance  in  a  circuit  and  keep  the  voltage 
low;  in  such  a  case  a  low  value  of  L  and  correspondingly  high  value  of 
C  should  be  chosen.  In  radio-receiving  circuits,  however,  it  is  generally 
desired  to  obtain  as  high  a  voltage  as  possible;  this  is  done  by  using  as 
low  a  value  of  C  as  possible  (sometimes  as  low  as  100  micro-microfarads) 
and  a  correspondingly  high  value  of  L. 

Damping  and  Decrement. — In  Eq.  (19)  the  factor  €  ^  represents  a 

R 
logarithmic  decrease  in  the  amplitude  of  the  current;  the  value  of  ^ 

is  called  the  damping  coefficient  of  the  circuit.  For  the  average  radio 
circuit  this  coefficient  is  of  the  order  of  1000  to  10,000,  being  greater  the 
shorter  the  wave  length  of  the  set.  The  damping  coefficient  multiplied 
by  the  time  of  one  cycle  is  called  the  logarithmic  decrement  or  merely  the 
decrement  of  the  circuit. 

If  we  write  the  values  of  successive  maxima  of  current  (maxima  in  the 
same  direction)  we  shall  have  from  Eq.  (19),  calling  T  the  period  of  oscil- 
lation, 

Jr  -A I  AT. 


From  these  we  get 


^^a+A  -At 

/g  =  Joe  '^  (  *  "^^^)  =  /2€  "2^  ^,  etc- 


~j~  "^ "»~  ~~ ~j~  eic.  —  c       *"•  €  J 

i2       H       i4 


where  5  is  the  decrement  of  the  circuit.    As  r=^  it  is  evident  that 

An  ordinary  radio  set  has  a  decrement  about  0.1;  the  larg^  stations  may 
have  a  decrement  as  low  as  .02,  while  the  upper  limit  for  a  transmitting 
station  is  0.2,  this  being  fixed  legally  as  the  maximum  decrement  a  spark 
station  is  allowed.  As  is  evident  from  Eq.  (20),  the  decrement  of  a  cir- 
cuit depends  directly  upon  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  this  resistance 
being  interpreted  in  the  broadest  sense  as  suggested  on  page  112.  In 
transmitting  stations  the  ground  resistance  of  the  antenna  is  likely  to 
be  very  important  in  its  effect  on  the  decrement.    The  decrement  meas- 
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ured  from  the  upper  curve  of  the  fihn  of  Fig.  7  was  .150,  while  that  cal- 
culated from  the  constants  of- the  circuit  was  .152. 

In  a  continuous  wave  transmitting  station  the  source  of  high-frequency 
power  maintains  a  constant  amplitude  to  the  successive  cycles  and  the 
station  is  said  to  have  a  zero  decrement;  in  certain  receiving  circuits 
using  a  vacuum  tube  for  receiver,  the  ^ective  resistance  of  the  circuit 
made  to  approiush  zero  as  nearly  as  desired,  thus  making  the  decrement 
of  the  receiving  set  approach  zero.  As  explained  in  Chapter  I,  pp.  62-65, 
the  decrement  is  the  important  factor  in  determining  the  selectivity  of 
a  receiving  circuit,  as  it  determines  the  sharpness  of  resonance. 

Deoement  Determined  by  Energy  Waste  per  Cycle. — ^The  decrement 
may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  energy  dissipation  per  cycle  to  the  energy 
transferred  during  the  same  interval  of  time.  Neglecting  the  small  change 
in  value  of  maximum  current  during  one  cycle  we  have: 

Energy  dissipated  per  oyde—  -xr-, 

where  I  is  the  maximum  value  of  current. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  cycle  to  begin  when  /  has  maximum  positive 

LP 
value  and  all  the  energy  is  in  the  coil,  this  energy  being  equal  to  -^. 

Now  during  one  cyde  this  energy  flows  from  the  ooil  to  the  condenser, 

back  to  the  coil  (when  /  goes  through  its  values  of  opposite  polarity) 

back  to  the  condenser  and  then  back  to  the  coil.    The  energy  makes 

two  complete  transfers  through  the  circuit  so  that  the  amount  of  energy 

transfer  during  one  cycle  is 

LP 
2X^«LP. 

RP 
TTPfiAP  Energy  dissipated  _  2/       R  ^ 

"®°^'  Energy  transferred"X75"2/L     *" 

If  the  above  analysis  were  carried  through  rigorously  (taking  account  of 
decrease  of  I  during  the  cycle),  it  would  be  found  that  the  above  relation 
for  5  is  correct. 

Ciirrenty  Voltage,  and  Energy  in  a  Damped  Wave. — ^During  the  decay 
of  a  wave  train  the  corresponding  maximum  values  of  electrostatic  energy  of 
the  condenser  and  electro-mlEignetic  energy  of  the  coil  remain  practically 
equal;  the  voltage  across  the  condenser  goes  through  the  same  changes  as 
does  the  current  through  the  inductance.  Using  the  relation  between  the 
voltage  across  the  condenser  and  the  current  in  the  circuit 


ec 


fidl 
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we^  itom  Bq.  (11)  the  approximats  relation 

At.aoy  instant,. therefore,  the  enei^  i»  Uie  ci09^fV>a?r  is 
And  jj;ehave,for  tiieenet^in  thecod^.^  ,      ■■-,,'■.., 


-:'%  ' 


iiive'(^^  . 


If  we  substitute  for  /o  itsivalue  detennined  atove  \^-\JYf  ^'^^  ^^  ^^ 
we  get  ■     '  ■' 

«'(r+tti=w=-2-«~^.'    .'  .  '. ' .     .     .     .     (21)      I 


..  Fia.  UL— CouventionaL  aw^r  cvive.rqnwebtation  in  lui  oicillatacy  dccuit. 
From  the  equation  we.see  that  the  original  energy  stored  in  the  con- 


twice  that  of  the  current,  ^^j 

The  cufyes  of  current,  voltage^  and  energy  are  plotted  in  Fig,  10;  the 
total  energy  is  obta^^ed  by  adding  the  corresponding  instantaneous  values 
of  the  magnetic  and  electric  energy.  In  reality  the  current  and  voltage 
are  not  exactly  90°  out  of  phase,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  so  that  the  addition  of  the  two  components  of  energy  does  not  give 
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the  smooth  exponential  curve  shown  in  Fig.  10,  but  a  wavy  exponential 
curve  as  indicated  in  Fig.  11.    Here  a  decrement  of  0.3  has  been  assumed, 

^ving  a  power  factor  of  —  =  .0955 ;  the  phase  difference  of  E  and  /  is  there- 
fore 84.5°.  The  energy  for  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  no  longer  adds 
to  give  the  smooth  enei^  curve  of  Fig.  10,  but  indicates  that  the  dissipar 
tion  of  energy  from  the  Systran  is  more  rapid  at  certain  parts  of  the  cycle 
than  at  others.  When  all  the  dissipated  energy  appears  in  the  form 
of  heat  in  the  series  resistance  (as  supposed  for  Fig.  11),  the  iriftTrimntn 
rate  of  dissipation  corresponds  with  the  time  of  maximum  current  as  it 
should;  when  the  current  is  zero  there  is  no  energy  being  dissipated. 


Fio.  M, — Actual  enerQr  curve  tor  an  ardioary  osdUatoiy  drouit. 

In  case  the  condenser  iised  in  the  oscillatory  circuit  is  a  leaky  one,  ' 
with  leak  conductance,  g,  the  energy  dissipated  while  an  oscillatory  cur-  i 
rent  is  flowing  is  used  up  partly  in  the  series  resistance  of  the  drcuit  , 
and  partly  in  the  conductance  across  the  circuit.  The  rate  of  enei^  dis-  ,| 
aipation  in  the  series  resistance  is  i^K  and  the  rate  of  energy  dissipation  j 
la  the  leak  is  ec^g.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  two  power  losses  do  not 
have  their  maxima  at  the  same  ihstant;  when  Ce  is  a  maximum  i  is  prac- 
tically zero. 

If  the  series  resistance  and  shunt  resistance  are  properly  proportioned 
the  power  disapated  in  each  will  be  the  same;  the  proper  ratio  is  obtained 
by  putting 

PR=E^g~^. 
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Now  we  have,  P = oflC^E^, 

and  sOy 


from  which 


r  ' 


fi=A    1 


r  «2C2- 
The  relation  may  also  be  expressed 

r  C 

or  we  may  also  put  it  in  the  form, 

R_l 

Such  a  proportionality  ^  in  the  series  and  shunt  resistances  of  the  cir- 
cuijb  will  result  in  a  power  consiunption  in  the  oscillating  circuit  which 
does  not  fluctuate  throughout  the  cycle  as  it  does  when  the  relation  is 
not  maintained.  Hence  the  energy  decay  in  the  circuit  is  not  a  wavy 
line  as  given  in  Fig.  11,  but  a  smooth  logarithmic  curve  as  given  in  Fig.  10. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  proportionality  of  series  and  shunt 
resistances  is  the  same  as  is  required  to  make  the  natural  period  of  oscil- 
lation the  same  as  if  no  dissipative  reactions  were  present  in  the  circuit. 
The  natural  period  of  such  a  circuit  was  given  in  Eq.  (14) ;  it  is  seen  that  if 

then 


27rVLC* 


Oscillatory  Discharge  through  a  Spark  Gap. — If  the  oscillating  cir- 
cuit contains  a  spark  gap  the  current  is  not  of  the  form  indicated  by  Eq. 
(11),  because  of  the  influence  of  the  gap;  as  pointed  out  on  page  139  the 
resistance  of  a  given  spark  gap  is  not  constant  but  depends  upon  the  cur- 
rent flowing  through  it.  The  resistance  of  the  gap  is  smaller  the  higher 
the  amplitude  of  cmrent  through  it,  as  is  more  or  less  evident  from  the 
appearance  of  a  spark.  The  greater  the  current  through  the  gap  the 
larger  is  the  cross-section  of  the  hot,  ionized  gas  conducting  the  current, 
and  the  more  intensely  is  it  ionized,  botti  of  these  effects  lowering  the 
gap  resistance. 

^  The  same  proportionality  has  a  peculiar  significance  when  applied  to  long  con- 
ductors, such  as  telephone  lines.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  O.  Heaviside  that  such 
relation  between  the  various  constants  of  a  line  gives  so-called  ''distortionless"  trans- 
mission of  speech  waves. 
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When  a  charged  condenser  discharges  through  the  cmsuit  represented 
in  Fig.  12,  the  equation  of  discharge  is 

L^+(fi+«,)i+t^«0,      ......     (22) 

where  Rg  is  the  resistance  of  the  spark  gap.  If  Rg  can  be  written  as  a 
simple  function  of  the  current  this  equation  can  be  solved,  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  tbo  function  is  an  intricate  one,  depending  not  only  on  the 
magnitude  of  current,  but  on  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations. 

The  value  of  Rg  undoubtedly  varies  a  great  deal  throughout  the  cycle, 
but  these  variations  can  have  much  less  effect  on  the  magnitude  and  shape 
of  the  current  than  might  be  supposed.  The  resistance  reaction  is  the  only 
reaction  limiting  the  value  of  the  current  of  fimdamental  frequency 

(approximately — 7=)  ^^^  ^^Y  upper  harmonics  which  the  cyclically 

varying  resistance  might  tend  to  produce  in  the  circuit  would  be  opposed 
by  a  reactance  several  himdred  times  as  great  as  the  resistapce,  because 
the  inductance  and  capacity  reactions  balance  only  for  the  fundamental 
frequency.  Hence  the  cyclical  charge  in  resistance  may  be  neglected 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  solution  of  the  oscillatory  ciurent  defined  by 
Eq.  (22). 

By  means  of  a  Braun  tube  oscillograph  photographs  have  been  taken 
of  the  oscillations  in  such  a  circuit 
as  that  of  Fig.  12,  and  the  commonly 
accepted  interpretation  of  these  pho- 
tographs is  that  the  decay  of  current  "q  R^^park  f»p 
is  linear  with  respect  to  time  instead 
of  exponential,  as  given  in  Eq.  (11). 

On  the  assumption  that  the  re-  Fig.  12.--08cillatory  circuit  in  which  a 
sistance  of  the  circuit  did  not  affect  «pesk  gap  is  used, 

the  frequency  and  using  the  experi- 
mental data  given  by  Zenneck,  J.  S.  Stone  has  shown  that  if  the  gap 
resistance  is  written 


A-BV 


A  and  B  being  constants,  and  the  other  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  negligible 
the  solution  of  Eq.  (22)  becomes, 

where  /2o^  initial  resistance  of  spark  gap.    Although  not  so  stated  in 
Stone's  paper,  this  value  Ro  must  be  approximately  this  resistance  at  the 
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first  current  maximum.  The  other  symbols  have  their  ordinary  meanings. 
The  solution  is  reaUy  of  little  importance  in  radio  work,  because  in  no 
case  is  the  spark  gap  the  controlling  factor  in  a  radiating  circuit.  Such 
a  circuit,  would  use.  up  practically  .all  of.  its  stored  energy  in  heating 
the  spark  gap,  so  it  is  practice  to  remove  the  high-frequency  power  from 
the  spark-gap  circuit  as  quickly  as  possdble  and  let  it  radiate  from  a.  cir- 
cuit which  has  no.  gap.  Even  when  tbe  energy  is  in  the  spark-gap. circuit 
the  resistance  of .  the  gap  is  small  compared  to  the  resistance  introduced 
into  this  circuit  by  the  coupled  antenna  oircmi  as  indicated  by  Eq.  84,  p.  91. 

The  current  of  Eq.  (23)  is  different  from  that  of  Eq.  (11)  in  that  the 
successive  mayma  have  a  constant  differensey  whereas  those  of  Eq«  (II) 
have  a  constant  raiio.  Thus  the  linear  damping  gives  a  wave  tr^  (group 
of  oscillations)  which  has* a  definite  end,  wh^eas  the  logarithmic  decre- 
ment never  actually  reduces  the  current  to  zero. 

Number  of  Waves  in  a  Train. — ^When  an  oscillatory  cUrrent  is  expressi- 
ble by  Eq,  (11)  it  is  evident  that  there  mu^t  be  an  infinite  number  of  cycles 
per  dischjs^ge  pf  the  condense^  (or  per  W4ve..ti:ain);.the  damping  factor 

6  2^  makes  the  current  approach  zero  value,  but  theoretically  it  never 
reaches  the  zero  value.  It  is  customary  in  radio  practice  to  say  that  a 
wave  train  has  ended  when  the  current  amplitude  has  fallen  to  1  per  cent 
of  its  initial  amplitude;  this  means  of  course  that  the  energy  remaining 
in  the  circuit  is  only  (1  per  cent)^  =  .OOOf  of  its  initial  value. 
The  succesfflve  maxima  of  ciu'rent  are  related  by  the  equation 

and  if  >  . « . 

4^=100. 

we  have  ^  log.  100'=  (n  - 1)^, 

or 

4.6+5      ^  .  /O^x 

n^ 1""^'        •    .  .  •       '•  i      «•  4     .    m  \^l^) 

4  6+  05 
Thus  if  the  decrement  of  an  antemia  is  .05  there  will  be  — ^ — 77=^ — =93 

.Uo 

complete  cycles  before  the  energy  has  been  sufficiently  dissipated  to  reduce 

the  cmrent  to  1  per  cent  of  its  initial  value.' 

In  the  case  of  a  linearly  damped  wave  train  the  humb^  of  waves  is 

very  few,  principaUy  because  if.  the  gap  resistance  is  so  large  that  the  rest 

of  the  circuit  resistance  is  negligible    (a  necessary  assumption  for  linear 

decrement)  the  decrement  is  of  such  a  high  value  that  the  wave  train 

cannot  have  more  than  perhaps  five  to  ten  cycles  bef one  it  is  completely 

finished'.  i ...     .  i..,  .. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  end  of  a  logarithmically  decaying 
wave  train  the  condenser  in  the  circuit  is  completely  discharged,  while 
the  circuit  with  linear  decrement  may  leave  a  considerable  charge  in  the 
condenser  at' the  end  of  a  wave  train..  When  the  resistance  of  th^  spark 
gap  become  too  hi^,  towards  tiie  end  of  the  train  when  the  cuirent  is 
small,  the  gap  opens  (probably  at  a  time  when  th^  current  is  zero))  leaving 
the  condenser  charged  to  some  appreciable  y^lta^. 

Effective  Value  of  Current  in  a  Damped  Wave  Train. — ^The  effective 
value  of  a  damped  sine  wave  may  1^)6  obtained  by  integration  of  the  heat- 
ing effect  of  the  current  . . '   ■• 

{lo^'y*  sin  «/)?(tt. 


"41 


Evidently  the  value, o{  this  integral  will  vary  with  the  length  of  time  over 
which  the  integration  is  extended,  and  is  to  this  extent  indeterminate  in 
value,  t  As  in  practice  .one.  wave., trai^  foUpws  another  in  rapid  succession 
we  are  really  interested  in  an  integral  o|.  the  ,f orm^ 

Jo  "       ■  '    Jo    '^    ' 

where  N  is  the  number  of  discha^ed  per  second. 

This  may  be  integrated  by  standard  methods,  which  yield  the  solu- 
tion, 


P^NJ^' 


4a(a2-|-w2)- 

Now  we  have         .         .  («»=2n/;       " 


and 
so 


I      I 


-f. 


So 


(J*  ■■■'■  •"   •  {"Ulef)^   ■■  1 


il 


t     I 


•t  * 


p^m^^^A^ 


^*      '  ^f^;'.^v 


im 


^j   is^  for.  the  .mo9t  radio  circuits, .  negligible  compared  to 

unity.    If  we  write  in .  place  of  the  theoretical  value  of  current  Jq^,  its 

C  ■  1- 

equal,  E^  ^,  and  put  — ' '  .  »=  1,  we  get  the  expression, 

NE»C    NE>C 


/2  = 


^SiL       2R 
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or 


J^E 


,  /Arc 

V2fl 


(25) 


We  could  have  obtained  the  same  result  by  noticing  that  all  the  energy 
stored  in  the  condenser  is  transformed  in  heat  or  radiation  by  the  oscil- 
latory current.    So  we  can  put 


N^-^PR, 


or 


I^E. 


INC 
2R 


as.  before. 

The  value  of  /  is  what  a  hot-wire  meter  in  the  circuit  would  indicfite; 
the  maximum  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  directly  after  the  dis- 
charge starts  may  be  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  value  given  by 
Eq.  (25). 

EJBFect  of  Neighboring  Circuits  on  Frequency  and  Damping. — If  another 
closed  circuit  of  inductance  and  resistance  is  so  situated  that  currents 
are  induced  in  it  by  the  oscillatory  current  of  the  first  circuit,  the  damping 
•of  the  first  circuit  is  increased  and  the  frequency  is  increased  because  of 
the  decrease  in  inductance.  The  changes  in  L  and  R  due  to  the  extra 
circuit  are  calculable  from  Eqs.  (73)  and  (74)  of  Chap.  I ;  the  eif ect  on  the 

decrement  is  increased  not  only  by  the  increase 
in  R,  but  also  by  the  decrease  in  L. 

In  spite  of  these  effects  it  is  sometimes  the 
practice  to  intentionally  short  circuit  part  of  the 
coils  in  a  transmitting  set.  Thus  in  Fig.  13  is 
shown  a  diagram  of  such  a  scheme;  the  induct^ 
ance  is  made  in  three  sections,  connected  elec- 
tricaUy,  and  also  magnetically.  When  being 
used  for  short  wave  lengths  (high  frequency) 
only  one  section  of  the  inductance,  Li  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  condenser,  the  others 
being  used  when  longer  wave  lengths  are  desired^ 
Now  with  the  connection  as  shown,  the  inductance 
acts  like  an  autotransformer,  generating  very 
high  voltages  at  the  open  end  of  the  coil.  This 
high  voltage  may  cause  excessive  losses  due  to 
both  corona  and  dielectric  losses  in  the  insulating 
supports.  Also  the  voltage  generated  at  the  free 
end  niay  be  high  enough  to  break  down  the 
coil  insulation.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  the  parts  La  and  Lz  are 
short  circuited,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  thus  increasing  the  decre- 
ment of  the  LiC  circuit,  as  noted  above.    The  decrement  may  in  certain 


FiQ.  13. — In  many  radio 
sets  part  of  the  multi- 
sectional  transmitting 
inductance  Li-Lr-Li  is 
short  circuited  when 
but  one  part  (e.^.,  la)  is 
being  actually  used  for 
transmitting. 


oecnxATioNS  of  cx)upled  pendulums 
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cases  be  even  less  with  L2  and  Lb  short  circuited,  than  it  would  be  if 
they  were  not  short  circuited. 

Effect  of  a  Neis^bariog  Tuned  Circuit  cm  an  Oscillatory  Discharge. — 
When  an  oscillatory  discharge  takes  place  in  a  circuit  to  which  is  coupled, 
either  by  mutual  capacity  or  mutual  inductance,  another  circuit  consist- 
ing of  inductance  and  capacity,  the  form  of  the  current  is  no  longer  a 
simple  logarithmic  decay,  but  is  much  more  complicated,  the  exact  form 
depending  upon  the  coefficient  of  coupling  between  the  two  circuits,  the 
relation  between  the  natural  frequencies  of  the  two  circuits,  the  resistances 
of  each,  and  the  type  of  spark  gap  used  in  the  discharge  drcuit. 

Before  anyone  takes  up  the  study  of  the  coupled  circuits  he  should 
make  himself  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  which  offers  the  same  peculiar- 
ities to  motion  as  coupled 
circuits  do  to  current.  This 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig. 
14;  it  consists  of  a  board 
about  10  cm.  by  30  cm«  with 
two  upright  posts  about  30 
cm.  high  fastened  at  the 
ends.  Across  the  tops  of 
the  two  posts  is  fastened  a 
string  and  from  this  string 
are  suspended  two  pendu- 
lums, A  and  B,  the  lengths 

of  which  are  r^E^iily  adjustable  and  which  can  be  slid  aloi^  the  sup- 
porting string  so  that  liieir  points  of  support,  a  and  b,  can  be  separated 
or  brought  together. 

This  simple  piece  of  apparatus  is  the  mechanical  analogue  of  two  reso- 
nant electrical  circuits;  each  of  the  pendulums  has  a  natural  period  of  its 
own  and  as  it  swings  it  tends  to  make  the  other  pendulum  oscillate  also. 

Suppose  that  bob  A  is  pulled  to  one  side,  bob  B  being  stationary; 
as  A  swings  sidewise  it,  of  course,  pulls  its  point  of  support,  a,  sidewise 
and  thus  pulls  point  b  sidewise  with  it.  This  motion  of  point  b  will  gradu- 
ally set  bob  B  into  motion,  as  the  amplitude  of  motion  of  B  increases 
that  of  A  decreases  and  after  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  complete  vibra- 
tions of  A  its  motion  will  have  been  reduced  to  practically  zero  and  that 
of  B  will  have  increased  to  a  maximiun,  practically  the  same  as  the  original 
amplitude  of  A.  This  remark  holds  good  only  if  the  lengths  and  weights 
of  the  two  pendulums  are  the  same. 

Qualitative  Analysis  of  the  Pendulum  Experimentr-The  natural  fre- 
quency of  a  pendulum  is  fixed  by  its  length  and  the  gravitational  force; 
hence  to  change  the  natural  period  of  a  pendulum  it  is  only  necessary 
to  change  its  length;  the  mass  of  the  bob  itself  has  no  appreciable  effect 
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on  the  natural  frequency.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  mass  of 
the  bob  does  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  amplitude  of  wbraJbion  for 
a  given  energy  in  the  oscillation,  in  fact  for  a  given  energy  the  amplitude 
of  vibration  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  mass  of  tiie  jx>b. 

The  damping,  therefore  the  decrement^  of  a  swinging  pendulum  is 
fixed  by  the  ratio  of  the  frictional  .forces  (set  up  by  the  motion)  to  the 
mass  of  the  bob;  an  aluminum  bob  will  have  considerable  greater  decre- 
ment than  a  lead  bob,  the  two  being  the  same  diameter.  Of  two  bobs 
of  the  same  material  the  smaller  will  have  the  higher,  damping  because 
the  mass  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter  and  the  air  friction  in  the  bob 
approximately  as  the  square  of  the  diameter;  the  air  friction  on  the  string 
will  be  the  same  for  both.  Hence  a  small  bob,  or  one  of  less  dense  material, 
will  have  greater  damping  than  a  large  heavy  one. 

The  coupling  of  the  two  pendulums  depends,  for  a  given  length  of 
pendulum,  on  the  distance  apart  of  the  points  of  suppcH*t,  a  and  h^  and 
on  the  tightness  of  the  supporting  string.  The  farther  apart  the  points 
of  attachment  a  and  6,  and  the  tighter  the  string  the  l^ss  the  coupling 
of  the  two  pendulmns.  For  a  given  tension  of  the  supporting  string,  and 
a  given  separation  of  the  points  of  attachment,  the  coupling  increases  as 
the  lengths  of  the  pendulmns  are  decreased. 

The  decrement  of  these  pendulums  is  much  less  than  the  decrement 
of  a  radio  circuit;  if  it  is  desired  to  give  the  pendulums  a  greater  damping  ' 
the  bobs  may  be  made  to  swing  in  a  pto  of  water,  or  other  liquid,  or  an 
air  damping  vane  may  be  fastened  to  the  pendulum  string;   the  closer 
tiie  vane  is  placed  to  the  bob  the  greater  will  be  its  damping  effect. 

By  washing  the  motion  of  the  bobs  under  va^ous  conditions  the  f ol-  ^ 
lowing  approximate  deductions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  For  all  conditions  the  motion  of  either  bob  is  a  complex  hacn^mic 
motion,  the  amplitude  varying  periodically  from  a  maximum  to  a  miminum, 
the  average  value  of  the  amplitude  gradually  decreasing. 

2;  The  maximum  variation  in  amplitude  occurs  in\case  the  two  pendu- 
limis  have  the  same  natural  frequency,  the  mini^niim  amplitude  of  each 
pendulum  for  this  case  being  practically  zero. 

3.  If  the  two  pendulmns  have  the  same  mass  the  maximum  amplitude 
of  each  is  nearly  the  same,  if  not  of  the  same  .mass>  the  lighter  bob  has  j 
the  greater  maximum  amplitude. 

4.  The  period  of  oscillation  for  each  pendulum  (time  between  success 
sive  passages  through  zero  displacement,  in  the  same  direction)  is  prac- 
tically constant  with  similar  pendulimis,  the  same  as  the  natural  penod  of 
either  pendulum)  at  all  times  except  when  the  amplitude  is  going  through 
its  minimum  values;  at  this  time  a. sudden  reversal  of  phase  take» place  in 
the  motion  so  that  the  motion  gains  (or  loses)  nearly  one  half  a  cycle  at 
this  time. 
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5.  During  the  time  a  pendulum  is  gaining  amplitude  its  motion  lags 
nearly  90^  behind  that  of  the  other  pendulum;  when  its  amplitude  is 
decreasing  its  motion  is  slightly  more  than  90^  ahead  of  that  of  the  other 
pendulum. 

6.  The  amplitude  of  the  first  pendulum  (the  one  originally  displaced 
to  start  oscillations)  varies  from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum,  the  value  of 
this  minimum  depending  upon  the  relative  lengths  of  the  pendulums; 
for  equal  lengths  the  minimum  is  practically  zero,  but  the  minimtun 
increases  in  value  as  the  ratio  of  lengths  departs  from  \mity  value.  For 
all  conditions,  however,  the  amplitude  of  the  second  penduliun  varies 
from  maximum  to  zero. 

7.  The  time  between  successive  maxima  and  minima  of  amplitude 
depends  entirely  on  the  coupling;  the  tighter  the  coupling  the  more 
rapidly  the  successsive  maxima  follow  one  another. 

8.  Beats  (periodic  variations  in  amplitude)  always  occur  unless  the 
coupling  is  weak  and  Ramping  is  high.  In  fact  practically  the  only  way 
to  prevent  beats  is  to  make  the  damping  so  high  that  for  the  coupling 
in  question  the  time  between  beats  (as  determined  for  low  value  of  damp- 
ing) is  sufficient  to  allow  nearly  complete  dissipation  of  the  energy  origin 
sally  put  into  the  first  pendulum. 

9.  If  after  the  first  pendulum  has  given  its  energy  to  the  second  pen- 
dulum (first  minimmn  amplitude  of  the  first  pendulum)  it  is  in  some  way 
disconnected  from  the  second  by  cutting  its  string  (or  merely  by  holding 
the  first  bob  so  that  it  cannot  move),  the  second  pendulum  wiQ  oscillate 
at  its  own  natural  frequency,  and  with  its  own  decrement,  imtil  all  the 
energy  originally  in  the  first  pendulum  has  been  dissipated  by  the  losses 
in  the  second.  This  condition  illustrates  the  operation  of  a  so-called 
^^quenehed  spark*'  transmitting  set. 

Analysis  of  the  Motion  of  Coupled  Pendulums. — ^The  peculiar  motion 
of  each  of  the  oscillating  pendulums  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraph 
can  be  produced  synthetically,  more  easily  than  would  be  supposed.  If 
we  let  vi  and  V2  be  the  actual  velocities  of  the  two  bobs,  both  of  changing 
phase  and  amplitude  "We  may  write, 

ri«Fi€-«Ksin2ir/'<+F2e-«^sin2ir/'%      .    .    .    .    (26) 
,;2=Fi€-««8in2ir/'«+F2C-««sin(2^/"«+ir),       .    .     (27) 

where  f  and  /"  are  lower  and  higher  respectively  than  the  natiu*al  period 
of  each  penduliun  and  Vi  and  V2  are  maximum  velocities  of  these  two 
component  velocities,  and  ai  and  a2  are  the  damping  factors  of  the  coupled 
system  for  the  {wo  frequencies  /'  and  /".  In  Fig.  15  are  shown  the  graphs 
of  Eqs.  (26)  and  (27),  when  applied  to  penduliuns  of  equal  length;  the 
resultant  vi  and  V2  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  form  of  the  velocity 
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of  the  two  coupled  pendulums,  vi  corresponding  to  the  pendulum  orip- 
nally  displaced  to  start  vibrations;  the  reversal  of  phase  at  the  timee  of 
minimum  amplitude  is  well  shown  in  the  curves.  In  these  curvee  the 
dam{nng  has  been  n^ected;  for  the  ordinary  pendulum  the  r^mnping 
IB  very  small  for  so  short  a  time  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

After  having  clearly  in  mind  the  phentMuena  which  occur  in  the  pair 
of  coupled  pendulums  we  wiU  analyse  mathematically  the  cturents  in 
two  coupled  electrical  circuits  and  shall  find  solutions  exactly  similar 
to  E^  (28)  and  (27). 


FiQ.  IS. — Full  line  ourvee  ihow  actual  UMttion  of  the  two  bofae  of  Fig.  14  for  ti^t  co1^>- 
ling;  the  dashed  lines  represent  the  two  ainuaoidal  oomponents  of  the  actual  oomi^ex 
motion. 

Analytis  of  Oscillations  in  Coiqded  Circuits.— When  the  switch  S, 
(Fig.  16) ,  is  closed  currents  flow  in  each  circuit  and  the  equation  of  reactions 
for  each  circuit  is  given  by 

....     (28) 

L2D^q,+MD»qi+R2Dq2+p~0, (29) 

where  the  letters  have  the  meaning  shown  in  Fig.  16,  Af  being  the  mutual 
induction  between  Li  and  Ls  and  91  and  gs  bdng  the  chaiges  on  con- 
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By  differentiating  (28)  twice 

■ 

CiLiD*qi+CiMD*qa+CiRiD^qi+iyqi~0. 
Similarly  for  circuit  (2) 

CaL2Ll^q3+CaMD»qi+CaR2D^qa+Dqa^0,  . 
C2L2D*qa+C2MD*qt+C2RiD'qa+D'q2  -  0. 
Multiply  (31)  by  CjLa  and  (33)  by  CiM  and  subtract 
CiCaCLiLa  -M^D*qi+CiCaL2RiI^qi 

+C2L2l^qi-CiC2MR2D^q2-CiMD'q2'^0.    .    (34) 

< 


.  (30) 

-  (31) 

.  (32) 

.  (33) 


:ci 


A/WW 


(^ 


AAAAH 


Fig.  16. — ^When  the  switch  is  doeedCiwiU  disofaarge  through  la  and  A;  cuirent^^ 
be  set  up  in  circuit  2,  the  actual  current  in  the  two  circuits  being  similar  to  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  bobs  of  Fig.  14. 

Multiply  (30)  by  C2R2  and  add  to  (34). 
CiC2{LiL2-AP)D*qi+CiC2{L2Ri+LiR2)D^qi 

+{C2L2+CiC2RiR2)D^qx  -CxMD^q2+C2R2Dqi^0.    .    (35) 

Add  (28)  to  (35)  and  get 
CiC2(LiLa  -M^)D^qi+CiC2iL2Ri+LxR2)D^qi 

+(CiLi+C2L2+CiC2RiR2)rfiqi+iCiRi+C2R2)Dqx+qi^0.    .     (36) 

By  a  i^imilar  procedure  an  identical  equation  can  be  obtained  for  q2. 

The  e3cact  solution  of  Eq.  (36)  is  not  generally  attempted  in  texts  on 
Radio;  it  is  lengthy  and  the  exact  solution  ^  differs  but  little  from  the 
approximate  solution  given  below. 

Determination  of  the  Two  Frequencies  of  Oscillation. — In  using  Eq. 
(36)  to  obtain  the  frequencies  of  oscillation  the  solution  is  much  simplified 
by  mAlfing  an  assmnption  which  is  justified  in  all  ordinary  radio  circuits, 

>  For  the  exact  solution  the  student  is  referred  to  an  excellent  article  by  F.  £.  Pemot 
in  VoL  1,  No.  8»  Univenity  of  California  Publications  in  EIngineering. 
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i.e.;  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  a  negligible  effect  on  the  frequency 
of  oscillation.  We  may  therefore  neglect  the  resistance  terms  in  Eq.  (36) 
in  solving  for  the  periods  of  oscillation;  by  doing  this  we  get  the  compara- 
tively simple  equation, 

» 

By  substituting 


this  bf^pomes 

'  (l-fc2)D4gj4.(^j24.^22)Z)2gi+wi2«2^gi=0.       •     .     .     (38) 

A  similar  analysis  for  92  would  yield 

(l-A:2)IHg2+(wi2+w22)Z>2g24-wi2a)22g2=0   .     .     .     (39) 

The  solutions  of  (38)  and  (39)  are,  by  inspection,  of  trigonometric 
form,  so  we  put 

gi  =  ili  cos  (coi+0), (40) 

g2=-4.2  cos  (ci>i4-0') (41) 

By  differentiating  these  equations  and  inserting  the  values  of  the 
proper  derivatives  in  Eqs.  (38)  and  (39)  we  obtain  the  two  values  of  «. 


co''-lJ 


a>i2+co22+ V(a>i2  +  (02^)^  -  4a>i2G)2^(l  -feg) 

2(1 -F)  ,    .     .     l^; 

and  

,      ^  /<«)l^+C02^  --V(g)i2+  0)22)2  ^  40)1^0)2^(1  -P)  ..,. 

"^"V — ' W^^) '■ — '  '  '  ^^ 

If  we  now  suppose  the  two  circuits  of  Fig.  16  to  be  tuned  alike,  i.e., 
LiCi=L2C2,  we  can  simplify  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  very  much.  By  intro- 
ducing the  condition  that  a)i  =  0)2 = a?  we  get, 


and 


to"=-^^z= .\  m 


co'=-^=^= (45) 


And  it  is  to  be  noticed  at  this  point  of  the  analysis  that  these  two 
frequencies  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  given  in  Elqs.  (103)  and  (104) 
of  Chapter  I  for  coupled  circuits  excited  by  an  alternating  e.m.f .  of  vari- 
able frequency.    Indeed  from  the  similarity  of  procedure  we  may  conclude 
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that  a  complex  circuit  having  sufficiently  low  resistance,  if  left  free  to 
oscillate  after  being  excited  in  some  way  or  other,  wiU  oscillate  at  those 
frequencies  for  which  the  system  has  zero  reactance  when  excited  by  an  alter^ 
netting  e.m./. 

If,  therefore,  the  natural  periods  of  an  electric  circuit  are  desired  it  is 
only  necessary  to  excite  the  circuit  by  an  alternating  e.m.f.  of  variable 
frequency  and  note  those  frequencies  for  which  the  power  factor  of  the 
system  is  unity.  When  left  free  to  vibrate,  the  circuit  will,  in  general, 
oscillate  at  all  these  frequencies  simultaneously,  the  energy  dividing 
between  the  various  frequencies. 

« 

This  general  theorem  in  resonance  is  a  very  useful  one.  Suppose  three 
circuits  as  pictured  in  Fig.  17  all  coupled  together  in  any  complex  way 
possible;  knowing  all  the  constants  of  the  circuits  it 
would  be  possible  to  set  up  the  differential  equations 
andy  after  some  laborious  transforaaatipns,  it  would 
be  possible  to  so  combine  them  as  to  eliminate  all  but 
one  variable.  The  resulting  equation  would,  however, 
be  difficult  to  solve,  because  schemes  have  not  yet 
been  evolved  for  solving  an  equation  of  the  sixth 
degree. 

But  if  an  alternating  e.m.f.  is  introduced  into  the 
complex  network,  and  the  frequency  of  this  e.m.f. 
be  varied  through  as  wide  a  range  as  necessary,  there 
will  be  f9und  threi^  frequencies  for  which  the  network 
shows  resistance  only,  the  reactance  being  zero. 
These  are  the  three  free  periods  at  which  network  will  oscillate  if  excited 
aod  left  to  itself. 

The  point  where  the  power  is  introduced  when  determining  the  three 
resonant  frequencies  by  impressing  an  e.m.f.  is  of  no  importance;  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  frequencies  will  result  in  unity  power  factor  if  the 
alternator  is  introduced  in  any  line  of  the  whole  network,  care  being 
taken  that  the  alternator  impedance  does  not  appreciably  alter  the  con- 
stants  of  the  circuit. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  previous  remarks  hold  good  only 
for  circuits  having  low  damping  factors;  the  argument  depends  upon  the 
asstmiption  that  this  resistance  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  frequency 
of  oscillation.  The  dsstimption  is  always  warranted  because  the  radio 
engineer  is  seldom  interested  in  inefficient  circuits,  i.e.,  circuits  having  a 
low  ratio  of  reactance  to  resistance. 

We  therefore  write  the  solution  of  (38)  and  (30), 


Fig.  17.  -^  General 
case  of  three 
ooupled  circuits. 


write  tne  souiuon  oi  {6»)  and  (6\9), 
qi^AicoQ  ((»i"t+4>")+Bi  cos  ((i>'«+4^0- 
q2-A2  cos  ((!)"<+ 4^") +^2  cos  (a)'<4-<^')-  -     • 


(46) 
<47) 
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By  differentiation  of  (46)  and  (47),  we  get  the  two  currents, 

ii  =  Aiw"  sin  (o)"«+<^")+Biw'  sin  (w't+^O 

-=/"i8in(<o"t+^")+/'i8in(G»'t+*0, («) 

and 

ta= A2w"  sin  (*»"<+*") +B2<o'  sin  (w'«+«^') 
-/"2  8in(«"t+^")+/'a8in(G»'<+^0 (49) 

The  constants  of  Eqs.  (48)  and  (40)  must  be  chosen  correctly  to  satisfy 
the  initial  conditions  of  the  problem. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  solutions  give  alternating  currents  of 
constant  amplitude^  evidently  an  impossible  condition  for  the  circuit  of 
Fig.  16.  The  currents  must  rapidly  die  away  as  the  energy  originally 
stored  in  the  condenser  Ci  is  used  up  in  the  resistances  of  the  two  circuits. 
The  reason  no  damping  term  appears  in  the  expressions  for  ti  and  t2  is 
the  n^ect  of  the  resistance  terms  of  Eq.  (36)  in  passing  to  Eq.  (37).  Of 
course,  a  circuit  haviag  no  resistance  has  no  damping. 

Before  proceeding  to  further  analysis  of  the  currents  in  the  two  cir- 
cuits it  is  well  to  summarize  the  results  so  far  obtained.  When  the  swUck 
in  circuit  1  is  dosed  complex  shaped  aUemating  cwrrents  begin  to  flow  in 
both  circuits  1  and  2;  tiiese  complex  currerUs  are  exactly  represented  by  two 
currents  of  frequencies  fixed  by  «"  and  w',  in  each  circuit.  We  have  there- 
fore to  determine  the  relative  amplitude  and  phases  of  four  currents  7'i 
and  /'2  of  frequency  fixed  by  <a'  (J'l  in  circuit  1  and  /'a  in  circuit  2), 
and  /"i  and  I"2  of  frequency  fixed  by  w"  (r\  in  circuit  1  and  /"a  in 
circuit  2). 

Relative  Aoqilitude  and  Phases  of  Currents  in  the  Two  Circuits. — ^An 
analysis  of  the  phase  and  magnitude  relations  of  the  four  currents  J'l, 
I\  ^^2,  I"2  was  carried  out  by  Chaffee  and  the  deductions  verified  by 
an  ingenious  experiment;  the  results  given  below  are  taken  from  his 
paper.^ 

By  using  Eqs.  (46)  and  (47)  in  combination  with  Eq.  (28)  (ne^ect- 
ing  the  resistance  term  in  the  latter)  we  get^ 


A2MiJ'^ 


/   1            \  _  g^Mo)^^ 
^'Kh^Pr^''  ) IT' 

^"Amplitude  Relations  in  Coupled  Circuits/'  E.  Leon  Chaffee,  Ptoe.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol 
4,  No.  3,  June,  1916. 
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from  which 


\ii' 


Ai  *;w"2 

Bi         fcw'z    'VL2' 


-nI-  •.• («) 


Eq.  (50)  gives  the  ratio  of  amplitudes  of  the  short  waves  in  the  two 
drcuits  and  (51)  that  of  the  long  waves.  As  a"  is  greater  than  m  (see 
Eq.  (42)),  it  is  evident  that  /"a  and  F'l  are  in  opposite  phase;  when  one 
is  positive  the  other  is  negative.  The  long  waves  /'2  and  /'i  are  in  the 
same  phase,  however,  as  their  ratio  is  positive,  (ai  being  greater  than  <a' 
for  all  conditions  of  coupling. 

In  the  oscillation  transformer  of  a  transmitting  set,  therefore,  the 
effective  flux  for  the  short  waves  is  much  less  than  it  is  for  the  long  waves; 
of  course,  this  might  be  surmised,  because  the  short  wave  in  each  circuit 
could  only  occur  if  the  effective  Xi  and  L2  were  each  diminished  by  the 
action  of  the  other,  which  means  currents  in  the  two  coils  nearly  180^ 
out  of  phase.  The  long  waves,  by  a  similar  argument,  must  occur  because 
the  mutual  action  of  Li  and  L2  increases  the  effective  inductance  of  each; 
this  could  only  occur  if  the  long  wave  currents  in  the  two  coils  Li  and  L2 
are  in  phase,  i.e.,  they  .magnetize  their  mutual  field  in  the  same  direction. 

To  express  the  amplitude  relation  of  the  two  currents  in  each  circuit 

it  is  more  convenient  to  express  the  relations  of  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  in  terms 

2irV 
of  wave  lengths.    Using  the  relation  X= for  each  frequency  involved 

(F  being  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  electromagnetic  waves),  we  get, 

y/^  J^i^+  ^2^  - V(Xi2  ~X2^F+4FXi2X2^^       ^     ^     ^52) 

y  ^  J^i^+  ^2^  +  v'CXi'  -  X2""?  +  4A;^Xi2X2^^       ^     ^     ^53^ 

As  'Ejqs.  (42)  and  (43)  were  simplified  by  supposing  the  two  circuits 
tuned  alike,  i.e.,  Xi=X2=X  we  may  write,  for  this  condition,  Eqs.  (52)  and 
(53)  in  the  abbreviated  forms 

X"  =  XvT3jk (54) 

X'=XVT+* (55) 
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Eqs.  (50)  and  (51)  may  also  be  written  in  terms  of  wave  length  and 
they  become, 


l"i~  k        VL2 


(56) 


To  determine  the  ratio  -j^  and  y^  we  set  down  the  initial  conditions 

i    1  i    2 

of  the  circuit.    When  <=0  (time  of  closing  switch)  gi=Qo,  Q2=0,  ii  =  0, 
and  12=0.    Using  these  values  in  Eqs.  (46),  (47),  (48)  and  (49),  we  get, 

Qo=Aicos0''+Si  cos4/>' (58) 

O=A2Cos<^"+B2Cos0'.    . (59) 

0=  Aiw''  sin  <t>"+Bia)'  sin  </^'- /"i  sin  <l>"+ri  sin  ^'.      .  (60) 

0=il2w"  sin  <I>"+B20)'  sin  </^'=7"2  sin  0"+/'2  sin  <!>'.      .  (61) 

To  satisfy  these  conditions  we  must  liave  0'  =  0"=O.    Then  we  find 
as  i4.2='  --B2,  and  V'^  —  A.^^"  and  7'2  =  B2w',  that 


Dividing  (50)  by  (51) 


7^2  „     i^'  _     (xj 


T// ..// 7WV (62) 

i  2 


7"i7'2  ~  «"2         „l2  -o)'2  „l2  -  w'2    «"« 

Multiplying  by  (62)  and  get, 

rx_o,^^2^^^2^.3_i-(x7)  (xt) 

7"l-a,i2^^^2    ^//3       /V\2_j      /V\ ^^^ 

For  convenience  in  using  the  relations  of  EJqs.  (62)  and  (63),  the  valuer 

X"         X' 
of  r-  and  T-  have  been  calculated  by  Chaffee  and  are  reproduced  in  Fig. 

Al  Xi 

X"         X'       X 

18.    In  this  figure  are  shown  the  variations  in  r—  and  t-  as  ~,  is  varied. 

Al  Al  Al 

this  ratio  being  varied  by  varying  X2  by  a  variation  in  condenser  C2. 

X2  . 
This  keeps  fc  constant  as  the  ratio  r--  is  varied. 
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To  get  the  magnitudes  of  the  four  currents,  we  solve  for  Ai,  Bi,  and 

Aa,  Ba.    From  (58) 

Qo^Ai+Bi 

Fr<Mn  (60)  /'i  =  Bi«'  and  7"i=ili«", 


from  which 
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FiQ.  18. — ^Vaiiation  in  ratios  of  X'VX,  and  777,  as  the  ratio  of  Xi  /Xt  is  varied,  for 

different  values  of  coupling. 


From  this  equation^  by  using  (63), 

Bl«'      «''2_^j2^/8 


Ai«"~a>i2-«'2 


//3 


or 


Bi  =  il] 


«  •    O) 


a>"2_«i2^/2 


,2_«'2    ,.//2- 


SubstitutiDg  this  value  of  fii  in  above  equations  for  Qo  gives 


-"1  •"  VO     //o  To        5" 


And  as  Bl  =  Qo  -  Ai,  we  have 


Bi=Qo 


.."2       •.  2  ..'2 
W       —  «1     W 


(i» 


"2  _„'2   ^2- 


(64) 


(66) 


From  (61) 


^2  = 


J  ft 
2 


a> 


// 


i 
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and  by  using  (50)  then  substituting  for  h"  its  equal  v"Ai,  we  get 

.  .  /«';2-«j2\    III 


then  using  (64) 


l2(«"2-«'2)      \L2'       •      •      ^^' 


then  from  (59), 

B8-Qo-A2=Qo       ;k„,2(«"2  _„'2)     V^-     •     •     •    (67) 

Substituting  the  values  of  Eqs.  (64-67)  in  (48)  and  (49),  we  get, 

ti  =  «iQo(F"iBin«"<+F'isin«'0 (68) 

and 

t2=«iQoJ§(F"2sin«"«+F'2  8in«'0,  ....    (69) 

in  which  the  F  coefficients  are  factors  depending  on  the  condition  of  tun- 
ing, must  conveniently  expressed  in  terms  of  X",  X'  and  Xi.    They  are 


W^  IB 
i-(^)' 


.,_H|)]Ii4l 

4#(m© 

The  values  of  these  F  factors  are  plotted  in  Figs.  19-22,  which  serve  to 
show  how  the  four  different  currents  vary  as  C2,  the  condenser  in  circuit 
2y  is  varied,  other  things  remaining  constant.  An  examination  of  these 
curves  shows  that  with  weak  coupling  and  tuned  circuits  the  variation 
in  amplitude  (due  to  beats)  is  from  maximum  to  zero  as  the  values  of  F"i 
and  F'l  are  equal  in  magnitude  as  are  those  of  F"2  and  f  2.    For  tighter 

couplings  the  ratio  of  y~  niust  be  different  than  unity  to  make  F"i==F'i 
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or  F"2 = F'2.    Furthermore  with  other  coupling  than  very  loose  no  ratio  of 

X2 

r-  can  be  found  which  will  make  both  F'\-F\  and  F"2-F'2  so  that, 
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except  for  very  weak  coupling  the  beats  are  not  complete  in  both  circuits, 
i.e.y  the  minimum  ampUtude  is  not  zero.    It  may  be  made  zero  in  circuit  1 
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for  any  value  of  coupling  by  the  proper  amount  of  de-tuning,  but  the  values 
of  F"2  and  F'2  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  zero  amplitude  beats 
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for  any  except  the  weakest  coupling,  no  matter  how  much  X2  and  Xi  are 
made  to  differ. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  foregoing  analysis  shows  that  maximum 
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current  occurs  in  the  second  circuit  when  the  ratio  of  ~  is  slightly  greater 

Al 

than  unity.  This  might  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  use  of  a  wave 
meter;  this  instrument  is  a  coil  and  variable  xx)ndenser  which  has  an 
ammeter  (or  other  device)  for  indicating  resonance  with  the  circuit,  being 
tested.  A  precise  analysis  shows  that  maximum  current  will  occur  in 
this  wave  meter  when  its  natural  period  is  somewhat  longer  than  that 
of  the  circuit  being  tested;  as  maximum  current  in  the  wave  meter  is 
ordinarily  taken  to  signify  resonance  with  the  circuit  tested  it  is  evident 
that  an  appreciable  error  might  be  incurred. 

It  appears,  however,  that  with  a  coupling  between  wave  meter  and 
the  circuit  tested  as  high  as  10  per  cent  the  error  in  wave  meter  reading 
is  less  than  1  per  cent  and  as  the  wave  meter  coupling  is,  in  practice, 
seldom  more  than  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent,  the  error  is  probably  well  within 
the  precision  of  measurement. 

The  previous  analysis  of  amplitudes,  resulting  in  Eqs.  (68)  and  (60) 
for  the  currents  in  the  two  circuits,  was  carried  out  without  considering 
the  resistance  terms  in  the  original  equations,  (28)  and  (29).  The  consid- 
eration of  damping  would  have  greatly  complicated  the  derivations,  and 
the  damping  factors  can  be  introduced  now  without  invalidating  the  pre- 
vious work. 

The  damping  factor  of  the  high-frequency  wave  is  the  same  for  the 
high-frequency  current  in  both  circuits  and  similarly  for  the  low-frequency 
wave.  If  we  call  the  damping  factors  d'  and  a^  it  is  possible  to  derive 
the  relations  ^ 

<''-I(ib)(ffi+fi)- ('W 

'*'"2(H-fc)V2Li'*"22^/' ^^^ 

a"  being  for  the  high-frequency  currents  and  d  for  the  low-frequency 
currents. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  if  Eqs.  (70)  and  (71)  are  changed  to  give  decre- 
ments (the  two  circuits  being  tuned),  they  assimie  the  forms 


Vl-jfc\ 


2     / 


and 


/  _     1     /3i+a2\ 


^  A.  Oberbeck,  Wied.  Ann.  der  Phyaik,  1895,  Vol.  65,  p.  623. 
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where  Si  and  Sz  are  the  decrements  of  the  primary  and  secondaiy  (urcuiu, 
respectively.  These  solutions  are  approximate  and  good  only  when  tlie 
decrements  are  low. 

The  complete  solutions  then  beccnne, 

.  »i  =  wiQoCf"i<~""'sinu»"f+F'it-"'%in«'fl (72) 

»2=«iQo^^CF"8<— "'Bin»"*+F'3e-'"sinw'0.    -     .    (73) 

Aecnal  Shapes  of  Currents  in  Coupled  Circuits.— In  Figs.  23-26  are 
shown  oscillograms  of  currents  in  each  of  two  coupled  circuite,  the  cir- 


Fta.  23. — Currenla  in  coupled  tuned  drouits  with  12.4%  coupling. 

cuits  being  practically  identical.  For  each  L  =  .0395  henry  and  C  =  39.5 
microfarads.  The  coefficients  of  coupling  were  .421,  .282,  .114,  and 
.0707,  respectively,  for  the  several  curves.  The  filmH  do  not  quite  bear 
out  the  preceding  theory  on  amplitudes,  as  the  values  of  ^i'  and  Fi" 
are  evidently  not  near  enough  in  amplitude  to  neutralize  each  other  for 
even  the  minimum  couplii^,  7.07  per  cent.  It  is  quite  likely  tiiat  the 
rather  high  decrement  of  the  circuit  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
various  amplitude  factors,  not  accounted  for  in  the  previous  analysis. 

Frequent  of  the  Actual  Conqilez  Cuirent. — By  inspection  of  the  films 
shown  in  Figs.  23-26  it  is  seen  that  the  time  between  successive  zero  points 
in  the  current  wave  is  practically  constant  (indicating  constant  frequency); 
in  fact,  careful  measurement  shows  the  frequency  constant  (for  Fig.  26), 
within  about  1  per  cent,  except  at  the  pointa  qf  minimum  amplitude,  where 
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the  time  between  succeBdve  zero  poiats  changes  very  much.  Just  what 
changes  take  place  in  the  magnitude  and  phase  of  the  current  at  this 
time  depends  aJtosether  upon  the  relative  amplitudes  of  the  two  component 
curreots. 


FiQ.  26. — CuRCDts  ID  coupled  tuned  drcurtp  with  11.4%  coupling 

In  Figs.  27,  28,  and  29  are  shown  three  possible  conditions  at  this 
bme  of  minifniim  amplitude  of  the  actual  current.  In  Pig.  27  we  have 
shown  the  condition  for  Fi"  =  .5  F'l,  in  Fig.  28  for  f"i-.9  f  i  and  in 
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Kg.  29  for  F"i  =  1.25  F'l.  For  all  three  figures  we  have  «"-1.20«', 
which  means  a  value  of  coupUng  of  the  two  circuita  of  about  20  per  cent. 

It  might  seem  that  as  the  frequency  (time  between  successive  zero 
points)  of  this  "  beating  "  current  is  constant,  that  a  third  circuit,  coupled 
to  the  circuit  carrying  this  complex  current,  would  respond  most  strongly 
if  tuned  to  this  frequency.  As  a  matter  of  fact  but  little  response  will 
be  had  in  this  third  circuit  if  tuned  to  this  actual  frequency;  if  tuned  to 
either  of  the  component  currents  of  this  actual  c(Hnplex  current,  however, 
a  strong  response  will  be  obtained. 

Thus  suppose  the  two  circuits  of  Fig.  16  are  each  adjusted  for  a  natural 
period  of  100  cycles,  aad  they  are  coupled  20  per  cent.    Then  the  two 


Fra.  26.— Currents  in  coupled  tuned  drcuHs  with  7.07%  coupling. 

frequencies  generated,  when  the  condenser  in  circuit  1  discharges,  will  be 
(by  Eqs.  (44)  and  (45)) 


Vl  -0.2 

Ttie  oscillatory  current  in  each  of  the  circuits  will  have  a  period  of 
.01  second  (except  at  the  minimum  amplitude  points)  but  if  a  third  cir- 
cuit loosely  coupled  to  either  of  the  others  is  tuned  to  a  natural  period 
of  .01  second  the  current  induced  in  it  will  be  much  smaller  than  if  it 
(the  third  circuit)  is  tuned  to  a  natural  frequency  of  either  111.7  or  91.2. 
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Fia.  27. — Form  of  current  and  minimum  amplitude,  high-frequency  current  much 

smaller  than  low-frequency. 
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Fto.  28. — Form  of  current  at  minimum  amplitude,  high-frequency  current  of  nearly 

the  Bame  amplitude  as  low-frequency. 
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Tlie  magnitude  of  current  in  this  third  circuit,  as  its  natural  frequency 
is  changed  by  changing  the  value  of  its  condenser,  will  be  about  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  30.  The  reason  for  this  weak  response  to  the  100-cycle 
tuning  is  the  reversal  of  the  phase  in  the  exciting  current  at  the  minimum 
amplitude  points;  what  current  is  built  up  in  circuit  3  during  time  t—h, 
Rg.  31,  is  destroyed,  or  neutralized  by  the  action  during  time  <i— fe,  because 
of  the  phase  reversal  in  the  inducing  current  at  time  h. 
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^-^                   «"MJ!«'                                            \J 

Fig.  29. — ^Form  of  current  at  mininniTn  amplitude,  high-frequency  current  greater  than 

low-frequency. 


Vector  Representation  of  Current  in  Coupled  Circuits. — Such  a  func- 
tion as  that  given  in  Eq.  (72)  can  be  represented  vectorially  but,  of  course, 
the  vector  diagram  is  not  of  the  ordinary  type.  If  we  let  the  instantane- 
ous value  of  the  cmrent  be  represented  by  the  projection  on  the  y  axis 
of  the  resultant  vector  obtained  by  adding  F'\C^'^  and  F\C^^  the 
construction  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  32.  When  i=0  the  two  vectors  co- 
incide in  position;  with  increase  in  time  the  F*\  vector  advances  its  phase 
over  that  of  F'l,  so  after  F\  has  advanced  90°,  as  shown  at  OA  the  vector 
F"i,  has  moved  to  position  OB.  The  resultant  of  these  two  vectors  Ofi, 
gives,  by  its  projection  in  the  OY  axis,  OD,  the  instantaneous  value  of 
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the  actual  current  ii.  As  the  two  vectors  OA  and  OB  rotate  their  mag- 
nitudes must  continually  diminish  to  keep  them  equal  to  F"it^'^  and 
F'le"^^.  The  loci  of  the  terminals  of  the  vectois  are  logarithmic  spirals 
about  the  point  0.  The  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  values  of  a  vector, 
in  two  successive  passages  through  the  same  phase  gives  the  decrement 
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Fig.  30. — ^Amplitude  of  current  in  a  third  circuit  coupled  very  loosely  to  either  of  the 

two  coupled  oscillating  circuits. 

of  the  current  represented  by  that  vector;  thus  we  have  log,  7>Tr  =  5"  the 

logarithmic  decrement  of  the  current  r\. 

The  unusual  motion  of  this  resultant  vector  as  the  two  component  vec- 
tors pass  through  phase  opposition  is  indicated  in  Fig.  33.    Vector  OA,  the 


Fig.  81. — ^At  miniTnuTn  amplitude  points  the  actual  current  in  either  of  the  two  oscil- 
lating circuits  reverses  its  phase. 

one  with  less  angular  velocity,  is  shown  stationary  and  the  vector  OB 
is  shown  in  several  successive  positions  around  its  phaise  opposition  posi- 
tion; OB  is  slightly  greater  in  magnitude  than  OA.  With  OB  in  the 
position  indicated  by  OBi,  the  resultant  of  OA  and  OBi  is  shown  by  Offi, 
etc.  It  may  be  seen  that  this  resultant  vector  moves  through  the  angle 
RiORbj  which  is  more  than  180°,  while  the  vector  OB  has  moved  about 

The  case  of  OB  being  smaller  than  OA  is  given  in  Fig.  34;   in  this 
case  when  OB  goes  through  its  opposition  phase  the  resultant  vector, 
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Fig.  32. — ^For  damped  sine  waves  the  terminals  of  the  e.m.f.  vectors  must  lie  on  log- 
arithmic spirals. 


Fia.  33. — ^Resultant  vector  when  high-frequency  current  has  the  greater  amplitude. 
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instead  of  speeding  up  as  it  did  in  Fig.  33,  slows  down  and  goes  through 
the  successive  values  ORi,  OB2,  Ofia,  etc.,  for  the  correspondingly  niarked 


FiQ.  34. — Resultant  vector  when  low-frequency  current  has  the  greater  amplitude. 


Fio.  35. — Resultant  vector  when  both  currents  have  the  same  amplitude. 


positions  of  OB.  If  the  two  vectors  OB  and  OA  happen  to  have  equal 
magnitudes  as  they  go  through  phase  opposition  the  successive  positions 
and  values  of  the  residtant  vector  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  35;  for  this  con- 
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dition  when  the  two  vectors  are  180°  out  of  phase  the  resultant  vector 
is  zero. 

It  is  quite  possible  so  to  adjust  the  tuning  of  the  two  circuits  that 
the  vector  OB  is  greater  than  OA  at 'the  start  of  the  oscillations;  then 
as  the  oscillations  continue,  OB,  having  greater  damping  than  OA,  will 
become  equal  to  OA  and  then  smaller.  Hence  in  three  successive  beats 
it  is  possible  to  have  the  resultant  vector  OR  go  through  phase  changes  as 
depicted  in  Figs.  33, 34  and  35,  respectively,  as  the  amplitudes  of  the  actual 
current  goes  through  its  minimum  values.  The  effects  of  these  peculiar 
angular  velocities  of  the  resultant  vector,  in  combination  with  its  changes 
in  magnitude,  account  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the  actual  current  during 
the  one  or  two  cycles  of  minimum  amplitude.  It  is  seen  in  Figs.  27  and 
29  that  the  180°  phase  shift  which  occurs  at  the  point  of  minimum  ampli- 
tude may  be  produced  by  either  a  gain  of  180°  or  a  loss  of  180°  at  this 
time.  Fig.  27  shows  a  loss  and  Fig.  29  a  gain  of  nearly  180°  during  the 
time  shown  in  those  cmves. 

Ftequency  of  Beats. — ^The  beats  are  not  well  pronoimced  imless  the 
two  circuits  are  tuned  to  the  same  natiu^. frequency;  in  this  case  all  of 
the  energy  surges  back  and  forth  from  one  circuit  to  the  other.  With 
untimed  circuits  only  a  part  of  the  energy  is  exchanged  between  the  two, 
most  of  it  remaining  in  the  primary  circuit;  in  this  case  the  beats  are  not 
so  pronounced  as  for  the  tuned  circuits,  because  it  is  really  the  to-and-fro 
flow  of  the  energy  which  gives  the  beats 

In  the  case  of  tuned  circuits  the  two  frequencies  are  given  by  Eqs. 
(44)  and  (45),      ^ 

u)"^<a{    J )  and  w'  =  w| — ,         ). 

Wl-A;/  Wl+A/ 

Hence 

J'^J^J      L_ — j}=J\'c^uk (74) 

Wl-A;    Vl  +  A;/~ 

This  holds,  of  course,  for  low  values  of  h  only. 

As  the  munber  of  beats  per  second  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  frequency 
per  second  of  the  two  component  frequencies,  we  must  have  the  number 
of  beats  per  second  which  are  given  by  the  relation  i\r=/fc. 

We  have  shown  previously  that  the  frequency  of  the  complex  current 
for  tuned  circuits  (except  at  the  minimum  amplitude  point)  is  /.  The 
nmnber  of  cycles  of  current  per  beat  is  therefore  obtained  from  Eq.  (74) 
by  writing, 

where  i\r^  beats  per  second.    From  this,  we  get 

^=T (76) 
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This  equation  is  useful  in  determining  the  coupling  of  a  pair  of  circuits 
from  the  shape  of  the  complex  wave  of  current.  Thus  if  there  is  one  beat 
for  five  cycles  of  current  the  coupling  must  be  20  per  cent. 

Form  of  Secondaiy  Current  if  Primary  Circuit  is  Opened  at  the  Right 
Time. — ^The  two  circuits  of  Fig.  16  are  used  in  practically  every  radio 
spark  transmitting  set;  the  condenser  C2  is,  in  the  actual  sets,  the  capacity 
of  the  antenna  and  part  of  the  resistance,  R2  is  the  radiation  resistance  of 
the  antenna.  From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  current  in  circuit  2  it 
is  evident  that  two  wave  lengths,  X''  and  X^,  would  be  radiated  from  the 
antenna;  this  is  .imdesirable  both  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and 
interference,  this  latter  factor  being  so  important  that  governmtent  license 
will  be  granted  only  to  those  stations  in  which  such  precautions  have  been 
taken  that  practically  all  their  power  is  radiated  in  one  wave. 

As  previously  stated,  all  the  energy  (to  be  transformed  into  oscillatory 
power)  is  originally  stored  in  condenser  Ci;  when  the  switch  S  is  closed 
this  electric  energy  starts  surging  back  and  forth  from  Li  to  Ci  and  also 
starts  to  flow  over  to  circuit  2.    If  the  two  circuits  are  properly  timed 

all  of  the  energy  will  have  been  transferred  to  circuit  2  in  -^  cycles; 

unless  prevented  from  doing  so  the  energy  then  starts  to  flow  back  to 
circuit  1.  Suppose,  however,  that  circuit  1  is  opened  by  some  device  or 
other,  at  that  instant  when  all  of  its  energy  has  been  transferred  |  to  cir- 
cuit 2;  the  retransfer  of  the  energy  to  circuit  1  is  made  impossible  because 
no  current  can  flow  in  circuit  1  if  it  is  open. 

Such  an  action  is  accomplished  by  a  "  quenched  "  spark  gap  to  be 
described  in  detail  in  Chapter  V.  The  forms  of  cmrent  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  circuit  for  this  case  are  as  indicated  in  Fig.  36;  the  curves 
are  drawn  for  a  coupling  of  20  per  cent.  The  number  of  cycles  per  beat 
for  such  a  coupling  is  five;  hence  the  time  A-B  during  which  energy  is 
being  transferred  to  the  secondary  (being  one-half  the  time  of  a  beat) 
will  be  2^  cycles.  At  time  B  the  primary  circuit  is  opened  and  from  this 
time  on  the  secondary  circuit  oscillates  just  as  if  the  primary  circuit  was 
not  present;  in  fact,  electrically,  circuit  1  is  not  present,  it  being  open  at 
the  sptark  gap  after  time  A-B. 

The  form  of  the  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  dining  time  A—B 
will  approximate  that  given  by  Eq.  (73);  this  equation  is  not  strictly 
applicable  because  of  the  variable  resistance  (spark  gap)  in  circuit  1. 
However,  the  resistance  of  the  spark  gap  is  probably  negligible  compared 
to  the  resistance  due  to  the  coupling  of  circuit  2  to  circuit  1,  so  that  Eq. 
(73)  closely  represents  the  form  of  current  during  time  A-B.  After  time 
B  circuit  1  is  disconnected  (by  the  opening  of  the  spark  gap)  and  the 
equation  of  secondary  current  is  fixed  by  Eq.  (11),  the  frequency  and 
damping  of  the  ciurent  being  fixed  by  the  secondary  constants  only. 
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The  proper  value  of  £  to  put  in  Eq.  (11)  is  very  nearly  equal  to 


Wfe' 


an  4-av 


where  E  is  the  voltage  of  condenser  Ci  when  discharge  began, 

"*~27^'  "^"^^'  ^^^  i'  =  time  A-B, 

With  the  conditions  as  represented  in  Fig.  36  the  current  in  circuit 
2  (except  for  the  first  one  or  two  alternations)  is  of  frequency  f,  the  nat- 
ural frequency  of  circuit  2,  and  the  power  is  practically  all  radiated  at 
this  one  frequency. 


Primary  cimaait 


Secondary  current 


Fig.  36. — ^Forms  of  primary  and  secondary  currentB  if  primaiy  circuit  is  opened  at  the 

first  minimum. 


Possibilitjr  of  No  Beats  without  a  Quenching  Gap. — ^If  the  damping 
of  the  circuits  is  high  and  coupling  is  loose  the  beating  phenomena  will 
be  absent,  even  if  the  spark  gap  in  the  primary  does  not  offer  any  quench- 
ing action.  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  37,  in  which  oscillograms  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  current  are  shown  for  the  circuit  of  Fig.  16,  there 
-being  no  spark  gap  at  all  in  the  primary  circuit.  The  two  circuits  were 
tuned  alike,  the  coupling  was  weak.  A;  =  .07,  and  the  decrement  of  each 
circuit  was  high,  6i  =  & = .30. 

This  method  of  getting  a  current  in  the  secondary  of  essentially  single 
frequency  is  of  no  use  to  the  radio  engineer,  because  it  really  means  that 
most  of  the  energy  originally  stored  in  Ci  is  dissipated  as  heat  in  the 
primary  circuit;  but  little  power  is  suppUed  to  the  secondary  circuit 
where  it  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  useful  function  of  radiation. 
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OsdlUtory  Dischai^e  in  One  Circuit  and  Non-Osdllatoiy  Z>i8charge 
in  tiie  Other. — Under  exceptional  conditions  it  is  possible  witti  coupled 
circuits  to  have  a  non-oscillatory  dischai^  in  one  circuit  and  an  osciUa- 
tory  discharge  in  the  other.  H  the  primary  circuit  has  a  high  decrement 
and  the  secondary  circuit  a  comparatively  low  decrement  then  when  the 
primaiy  condenser  discharges  there  may  be  a  single,  unidirectional  pulse 
in  the  primary  during  which  some  of  the  primary  energy  is  transferred 
to  the  secondary  and  some  of  it  used  as  heat  in  the  primary.  Such  a 
scheme  is  frequently  used  in  small  radio  sets,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  impulse  excitation."    The  primaiy  circuit  has  generally  a  high  decre- 


Fio.  37. — Forms  of  currenta  in  coupled  tuned  circuits  when  the  coupling  is  weak  am) 
damping  ia  high. 

ment,  havii^^  a  lai^  condenser  and  only  one  or  two  turns  in  it«  inducts 

ance.     This  gives  a  high  value  to  ^rrf,  especially  when  the  resistance  of  the 

■' 
spark  gap  is  taken  into  account.  In  addition  to  the  high  primary  decre- 
ment, the  gaps  used  in  this  method  of  generating  oscUlations  are  of  the 
quenching  type  so  that  when  they  are  functioning  properly  but  one  pube 
exists  in  the  primary  and  the  secondary  is  left  free  to  oscillate  at  its  own 
period  and  its  own  decrement. 

O&ciOatory  Circuit  Excited  by  Continuous  Voltage. — In  case  a  circuit 
of  L,  C,  and  R,  in  series  is  connected  to  a  source  of  continuous  voltage 
E,  Fig.  38,  the  equation  of  reactions  is 

E^L^+Ri+i (76) 

By  differentiating  once  this  equation  becomes  the  same  as  Eq.  (1),  and 
60  its  solution  must  be  the  same.     The  same  three  cases  are  to  be  con- 
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sidered  here  as  they  were  for  Eq.  (1) ;  the  more  important  one  of  the  solu- 
tions being  that  of  Eq.  ( 11 ) .  The  initial  and  final  conditions  of  the  problems 
are  different  than  those  considered  previously.  Evidently  at  <=0,  Ve=0 
and  B,tt—oo,Vc=E;  these  conditions  affect  the  equation  of  voltage  across 
the  condenser  terminals,  which  becomes  approximately, 


Vc=-e(i- 


■""■^vk) <"' 


I 


This  equation  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that  the  maximum  volt- 
age across  the  condenser  in  such  a  circuit  as  that  given  in  Fig.  38  is  nearly 

double  that  of  the  source   of  e.m.f .  to 
"^"""^ — vVWV — I  which  the  circuit  is   connected.      This 

^ is    illustrated    by    the    film    shown    in 

^     ■  Kg.  39;  the  voltage  of  the  c.c.  line  to 

oooooooo  J  which      the      circuit      was     connected 

*  was    105  volts,  whereas   the   maximum 

Fig.  38.— Oscillatory  circuit  con-     potential  difference  across  the    conden- 

nected  to  a  source  of  continuous-     g^^  ^^  jqq    ^^i^^      i^.  jg   evident    from 

curren  power.  ^y^^  oscillogram    that   if    the    dielectric 

strength  of  a  condenser  is  to  be  tested 
by  connecting  it  to  a  source  of  continuous  e.m.f.,  a  resistance  should  be 
used  in  series  with  the  condenser  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  the 
circuit  aperiodic.  If  this  is  not  done  the  maximum  voltage  across  the 
condenser  is  not  £,  the  voltage  of  the  line  used  for  testing,  but  is  equal 

to  -B(l+c  2),  where  8  is  the  decrement  of  the  circuit. 

Oscillatory  Circuit  Excited  by  Energy  Stored  in  Inductance. — In 
certain  radio-testing  circuits  oscillations  are  produced  not  by  the  energy 
stored  in  a  condenser  but  by  the  energy  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the  induct- 
ance. The  circuit  is  indicated  in  Fig.  40;  in  the  actual  testing  set  the 
battery  circuit  is  made  and  broken  many  times  a  second,  perhaps  1000, 
the  function  of  the  switch  being  performed  by  the  contact  points  of  a 
small  buzzer.  When  the  switch  S  is  closed  the  condenser  C  charges  at 
once  to  battery  voltage  and  the  current  through  L  and  R  rises  on  a  log- 
arithmic curve — Eq.  (10),  p.  32,  to  a  value  E/R,  the  magnetic  energy  in  the 

coil  being  yrBo-    When   the  switch  is  opened   this  magnetic  energy   is 

emptied  into  the  condenser  C,  and  then '  the  energy  surges  back  into  L 
as  described  in  the  first'  paragraph  of  this  chapter. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  cycle  of  the  oscillation  all  the  energ>' 
from  the  coil  is  in  the  condenser;  it  is  then  charged  to  such  a  potential 
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difference  E'  that  we  have  (if  the  decrement  of  the  circuit  is  ao  low  that 
the  damping  for  one-quarter  of  a  cycle  may  be  neglected), 

CE'^    CE^  .  LE^ 


*'2fl2     ^  V2    2/J2/' 


or 


e'^eJi+ 


CR^' 


(78) 


The  cycle  of  events  in  such  a  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  40  is  shown  in 
the  film  of  Fig.  41 ;  of  course,  all  the  constants  of  the  circuit  used  in  getting 
this  film  are  much  greater  than  those  used  in  the  so-called  "  buzzer  wave- 
generator  "  used  in  radio,  but  the  form  of  voltages  and  ciurents  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  occurring  in  the  radio  circuit. 

Oscillating  Circuits  Excited  by  being  Connected  to  a  Line  of  Alter- 
nating e.mi. — If  a  circuit  of  L,  R,  and  C,  in  series,  Fig.  42,  is  suddenly 

switched  to  an  alternating  current 
line,  the  current  must  be  zero,  no 
matter  at  what  point  the  e.m.f.  wave 
the  switch  is  closed;  in  general, 
the  condenser  of  the  circuit  will  not 
be  charged.  Now  in  the  steady 
state  the  current  must  have  a  certain 
value  for  any  given  value  of  e.m.f. 
as  fixed  by  Eqs.  (36)  and  (36)  of 
Chapter  I.  Also  the  condenser  must 
have  a  definite  charge  for  this  value 
of  impressed  e.m.f.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  general  the  initial  conditions,  when  the  switch  is  closed, 
will  not  satisfy  the  conditions  required  by  the  steady  state. 

For  this  reason  the  current  for  the  first  few  cycles  after  switching  the 
circuit  to  the  line  will  be  of  irregular  form;  the  circuit  requires  time  to 
''  settle  down, "  to  the  steady  state.  Mathematically  this  is  accomplished 
by  adding  to  the  equation  for  the  steady  current  a  suitable  damped 
oscillation,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends  upon  the  time  the  switch  is 
closed  and  the  frequency  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  L  and  C  of  the  circuit. 

The  actual  current  after  closing  the  switch  is  therefore  the  sum  of 
the  steady  value  of  current  and  a  damped  oscillation  at  the  natural  period 
of  the  circuit,  the  two  sufficing  to  satisfy  the  required  initial  conditions 
on  closing  the  switch. 

If  the  impressed  voltage  is  e=£sinp<,  the  circuit  having  constants, 

Ry  .  1 

sin(p<-0),    .    .    (79) 


Fig.  40. — Oscillatory  circuit  to  be  ex- 
cited by  stored  magnetic  energy. 
This  circuit  is  the  same  as  used  for 
''  buxzer  excitation  "  of  radio  circuits. 


L,  C  and  R  and  i 

i=^A  €~*^  sin  (w^O  4 


<jp  the  solution  is, 

E 


yl^'+i^"^-^) 
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in  which  tan  0=(pL — r)/^f 

ot=Kj-  a«d  ^^^yjYc*  approximately, 

and  if  is  the  time  coimted  from  the  start  of  the  supposititious  transient 
oscillatory  current;  it  is  sometimes  written  (i+AO  where  Ai  is  the  time 
between  the  start  of  the  supposititious  transient  term  and  the  closing  of 
the  switch — ^this  increment  of  time  is  indicated  in  Kg,  44. 

A  and  if  are  to  be  suitably  determined  to  satisfy  the  initial  condition 
that  t=0  and  t;«=0.    This  condition,  t^c=0,  supposes  the  condenser  to  be 

uncharged  at  the   time   of  switching  the 
^WVAAAAr— I  circuit  to  the  line;  if  it  is  charged   to  a 

certain   potential    difference   V,  then    the 
_       initial  conditions  are  i=0,  Vc=V. 


R 


L  I  Let  us  suppose  the  steady  state  of  the 

■^  00()0(i  circuit  is  as  represented  in  Fig.  43,  and 

•c»-     ^n     /v.  -11  X        •     -x  X       further  let  us  suppose  that  the  switch  is 
Fig.  42.— Oscillatory  circuit  to       ,       j     .  xu       i.        •   j-     x  j  u     /*      t     xu 
be   connected    to  source  of     ^^^^^  »*  ^^®  P*^^^  mdicated  by  B.     In  the 
alternating-current  power.  steady  state  the  current  should  be  V  and 

the  voltage  across  the  condenser  should  be 

v.    Actually  the  current  .at  the  time  of  closing  the  switch  is  zero,  and 

we  also  suppose  an  uncharged  condenser,  so  that  Ve=0.    We  must  then 

determine  V  and  A  of  Eq.  (79)  that  these  initial  conditions  are  satisfied. 

The  equation  for  voltage  across  the  condenser,  due  to  the  transient 

term  only,  we  write, 

t;c=Bo€-«''coswi', (80) 

and  hence,  the  current  due  to  the  transient  term  is, 

i=C^=  -wCEoe-^  sin  u^'J -aCEo^-^  cos  w^ 

We  here  make  the  same  assmnption  we  have  previously  made*  for 
similar  circuits,  that  a  is  negligible  compared  to  co,  and  so  we  get, 

t= -«Cfioe-"''sinw<' .     (81) 

Using  the  condition  that  the  voltage  across  the  condenser  must  be 
zero  at  the  time  of  closing  the  switch,  we  have 

Vc+  7'  =  0  or  -  F  =  €--''^0  cos  w«'o, 

in  which  Vq  is  the  value  of  V  when  the  switch  is  closed. 
Then 

go=~  ^^.J' — jr (82) 

€    *»'  •  COS  (oio 


Also, 
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i+r^O,  80  from  (81)  using  also  (82) 
(oCVe-^^  sin  arf'o 
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/'=- 


e~**^»  COS  (ot'o 


or 


tan  w^o=  — 


/' 


«C7'' 


(83) 


Fig.  43.*-Ptoper  "steady  state"  values  of  voltages  and  current  of  circuit  of  Fig.  42, 

■  at  time  of  closing  switch. 

In  case  the  damping  of  the  circuit  is  small  this  equation  may  be  written 

tan  o/o=  ^W'xC' 

From  this  equation  we  get  tan  ;d'o  and  so  may  find  the  value  of  cos  o^^q. 
Knowing  o/q  and  ta  we  get  ^o  and  so  can  calciilate  c"*^**  and  then  substi- 
tuting in  (82),  we  get  ^o;  evidently  A=  —(oCEof  which  can  now  be 
substituted  in  Eq.  (79). 
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In  Fig.  44  are  reproduced  in  dotted  lines  the  current  and  voltage 
curves  of  Fig.  43  and  in  dashed  lines  the  transient  ciurent  and  condenser 
voltage  determined  from  Eqs.  (83)  and  (82)  and  (81).    The  addition  of 
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the  steady  value  of  current  and  the  transient  current  gives  the  fuD  line 
curve  which  is  the  actual  current  in  the  circuit  after  closing  the  switch. 
In  Fig.  45  is  shown  an  oscillogram  of  the  transient  current  after  switch- 
ing such  a  circuit  as  the  one  used  in  plotting  the  exudes  of  Fig.  44.    From 
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FigB.  44  and  45  it  may  be  seem  that  on  switching  a  circuit,  of  L,  R,  and  C, 
in  series,  to  an  alternating  current  line  the  condenser  might  be  subjected 
to  much  hi^er  volt^ea  than  occur  in  the  steady  state,  nearly  twice  as 
much  if  the  dampii^  is  low. 


FiQ.  45. — OHcillogmn)  of  transient  current  corresponding  to  condition  shown  in  Fig.  44. 

Periodic  Disturbances  in  a  Resonant  Circuit. — In  every  radio  spark 
set  there  is  a  circuit  the  equivalent  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  46;  in  place  of 
the  switch  shown  there  is  a  spark  gap  which  performs  the  same  function. 
An  alternator  supplies  power  to  a  condenser  C,  through  a  transformer  T; 
once  every  cycle  (or  alterna- 
tion) the  condenser  is  short 
circuited  for  a  very  short  time, 
in  an  actual  set  by  the  spark 
gap  breaking  down,  in  the  set 
from  which  the  following  os- 
cillograms were  taken,  by  a 

Fro.  46, — Elementary  circuit  illustrating  the  action  suitable  revolving  Switch,  The 
occurring  in  every  apark  set  when  the  spark  time  of  switch  closure  was 
gap  breaks  down.  adjusted  for  maximum  volt- 

age in  the  secondary  circuit 
and  took  place  at  the  same  phase  of  each  cycle.  The  voltage  across 
the  condenser  and  current  in  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  for 
this   case  have  been  worked  out  theoretically,  but   they   are  rather 
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unwieldy,  as  one  might  suppose  after  an  elementary  consideration  of  the 
problem.' 

For  each  closure  of  the  switch  S,  a  transient  term  is  introduced  into 
the  circuit,  and  as  the  damping  ia  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  one  transient 
before  another  is  introduced,  the  actual  current  and  voltage  consist  of  the 
steady  values  with  a  whole  series  of  transients  superimposed.  The  form 
of  voltage  and  current  depend  largely  upon  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  of 
the  impressed  e.m,f.  to  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit. 

In  Figs.  47,  48,  and  49  are  shown  the  forms  of  voltage  across  the  con- 
denser and  current  in  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  for  three  values 


FiO.  47. — Voltage  and  current  in  auch  a  circuit  aa  that  shown  in  F^.  46,  the  switdi  S 
being  closed  synchronously.  Natural  frequency  of  secondary  circuit  greater  than 
alternative  frequency. 

of  this  ratio.  In  Fig.  47  the  natural  period  was  less  than  that  of  the 
alternator,  in  Fig.  48,  the  two  were  equal,  and  in  Fig.  49,  the  natural 
period  was  greater  than  that  of  the  alternator.  As  the  films  were  taken 
at  high  speed  they  are  not  very  distinct,  so  two  cycles  have  been  dotted 
in  with  ink. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  any  mathematical  expression  to  represent 
these  curves  must  be  a  complex  one.  With  the  switch  adjusted  to  make 
one  closure  per  cycle  the  circuit  is  a  rectifying  one;  if  the  voltage  across 
the  condenser  at  the  time  of  short  circuit  is  £  it  is  evident  that  each  cycle 

■Fulton  Cutting,  "The  theory  and  design  of  Radb  Telegraphic  Transformers," 
Proc.  L  R.  £.,  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  April,  1916.  This  article  serves  to  show  how  complicated 
an  exact  treotment  may  become;  in  Chapter  V,  p.  307-8,  are  shown  some  curvea  which 
are  calculated  from  simpler  formula,  which  curves  represent  quite  accurately  the  form  of 
disturbance  in  the  ordinary  spark  transmitting  set. 
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the  secondary  of  the  transformer  carriea  more  in  one  direction  than  it 
does  in  the  other  a  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  CB. 

OsdOatiDg  Circuit  Excited  by  Pulse.— It  often  occure  in  radio  work 
that  an  oscillatory  circuit  is  excited  by  a  unidirectional  pulse  of  some 


to  Fig.  47  but  with  secondary  drcuit  having  a  natural  f  requenqr  equal 
to  that  of  the  alternator. 


Fra    49. — Similar  t 


shape  or  other;  thus  it  is  quite  likely  that  atmospheric  disturbances  in 
radio  receiving  circuits  are  due  to  some  sort  of  highly  damped  oscillation 
or  a  series  of  short  pulses.    The  effect  of  a  pulse  on  a  resonant  circuit 
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will  depend  upon  two  factors,  the  ratio  of  the  duration  of  ^  the  pulse  to 
the  natural  period  of  the  circuit,  and  the  intensity  or  amplitude  of  the 
pulse.  Also  to  a  nunor  extent  the  exact  form  of  the  pulse  will  determine 
the  amount  of  disturbance  produced. 

The  simplest  kind  of  a  pulse  to  consider  mathematically  is  a  ''square  " 
pulse,  one  in  which  the  voltage  rises  suddenly  from  zero  to  a  certain  value, 
holds  this  value  for  a  short  time  and  then  again  drops  suddenly  to  sero. 
If  such  a  pulse  of  voltage  is  introduced  into  a  circuit  consistent  of  L,  C, 
and  R,  in  series  the  shape  of  the  current  can  be  obtained  by  properly  com- 
bining the  solutions  of  Eqs.  (76)  and  (1).  Eq.  (76)  gives  the  conditions 
when  the  voltage  is  applied  to  the  circuit  and  Eq.  (77)  gives  the  voltage 
on  the  condenser  at  any  time  to  after  the  voltage  has  been  applied.  When 
the  pulse  of  voltage  ends,  Eq.  (1)  applies,  the  voltage  on  the  discharging 
condenser  being  that  determined  from  Eq.  (77). 

Thus  in  Fig.  50  is  shown  at  a  the  pulse  of  e.m.f.  introduced  into  the 
oscillating  circuit,  in  6  is  shown  in  full  lines  the  condenser  voltage  curve, 
determined  from  Eq.  (77)  and  in  the  dotted  line  the  current  produced 
in  the  circuit  by  the  introduction  of  voltage  E. 

Counting  <=0  at  the  beginning  of  the  pulse,  we  have 

E 
i^-^e"*^  sin  w(,  (84) 

and 

t;c=-E(l-c-«'cosa)0,  (85) 

1  R 

in  which  w  =  -y=  and  a=-^j,  the  solution  being  approximate  as  a  has 

been  considered  small  compared  to  co. 

If  the  pulse  has  a  duration,  T,  at  the  end  of  the  pulse  the  voltage  in 

the  condenser  is 

i;c=  ^(l-€-«r  cos  wT) (86) 

Ilfpw  at  the  end  of  the  pulse  the  solution  of  Eq.  (1)  is  available  if  we 
substitute  the  proper  initial  conditions.  The  circuit  solved  in  Eq.  (1) 
was  one  in  which  the  initial  conditions  were  a  charged  condenser  and  the 
zero  ciurent.    By  inspection  of  Eqs.  (86)  and  (84)  it  is  evident  that  if 

we  make  r=—  the  current  at  the  end  of  the  pulse  is  zero  (sin  0)7= 0) 

and  the  voltage  in  the  condenser  is  «;«= £(l+c~"^),  as  cos  iaT=  —1. 

The  equation  for  current  from  the  end  of  the  pulse  (for  length  of  pulse 
=7r/«)  is  therefore, 

f  =  ~{l+€~)t'-^  sin  iA' 
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where  i'  is  reckoned  after  the  end  of  the  pulse.    This  current  is  shown  in 
curve  c,  Fig.  50.     At  time  i!  =  jr— ,  sin  «<'  =  1  and  the  value  of  current  is 
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Fig.  50. — ^Effect  of  introducing  a  rectangular  pulse  of  e.m.f.  into  an  oscillatory  circuit. 

This  is  the  maximum  ciurent  obtainable  from  a  rectangular  pulse,  of 
amplitude  E,  no  matter  what  its  duration  may  be.  Any  duration  either 
more  or  less  than  x/o)  will  give  less  value  to  Im»x, 

A  more  fundamental  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  is  to  consider  a 
voltage  of  +£  impressed  on  the  circuit  at  the  beginning  of  the  pulse,  and 
that  this  voltage  is  maintained;  at  the  end  of  the  pulse  a  voltage  of  -E 
is  impressed  on  the  circuit  and  maintained.  Each  of  the  impressed  volt- 
ages will  produce  a  current,  and  the  actual  current  at  any  time  is  the  sum 
of  the  two. 
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The  current  after  the  second  voltage  (  —  ^  is  impresBed 

i=-\ — i"*~*  Gin  tut j-e""''  sin  id', 

in  which  ( is  the  time  after  the  {+E)  voltage  is  impressed  and  ('  is  the 
time  after  the  second  voltage  (-E)'m  impressed.  If  the  interval  between 
the  application  of  these  two  voltages  is  To,  then  the  current  after  time 
To  has  passed  is 

t=  -4-l«"'^8in  wi'  -.—<*' +!■•)  sin  «{('+ro)|. 


Fia.  51. — Oscillogrun  erf  tmaBttiory  current  produoed  by  abort  pulse  of  cmi. 

If  the  damping  is  comparatively  small,  the  mftximuTn  current  nill 
occur  when  sin  <,)t',  and  sin  u(t'+To)  are  simultaneously  equal  to  unity 
and  of  opposite  sign.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  because  of  the  damp- 
ing factors,  this  maximum  current  will  have  its  greatest  value  when  the 
above  conditions  occur  for  the  smallest  possible  value  of  ut'.  Inspection 
shows  this  to  be  when  tiit'=ir/2  and  <iiTt}=r;  this  means  that  the  length 
of  the  pulse  (time  between  applying  +E  and  -E)  should  be  equal  t» 
one-half  the  natural  period  of  the  circuit  and  the  maximum  current  occurs 
one-quarter  of  a  period  after  the  end  of  the  pulse.     Putting  To  =  T,'2 
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( r being  thenstural  period  of  the  circxiit),  the  equation  for  cturrent 

and  if  we  nowsuppoee  uI'=t/2  and  write  the  dampingin  terms  of  decre- 
ment, we  get 


Fia.  62. — Similiu'  to  Fig.  51  but  with  longer  pulse. 

An  oeciQographic  mvestigation  of  impulse  excitation  was  carried  out 
by  the  author  '  and  some  of  the  films  obtuued  are  shown  in  Figs.  51,  52, 
and  53.  The  upper  record  of  the  fihns  shows  the  shape  and  length  of 
pulse  of  e.m.f.  introduced  into  the  osciUatory  circuit  and  the  lower  curve 
shows  the  current  set  up  in  the  circuit  by  the  pulse.  A  complete  set  of 
films  was  taken  varying  the  length  of  pulse  from  less  than  0.2  of  the  natural 
period  of  the  circuit  to  several  times  the  period.  The  amplitude  of  the 
first  and  second  alternations  were  measiu^  and  their  values  plotted  in 
terms  of  the  ratio  of  pulse  length  to  natural  period  of  the  circuit;  the 
"  Proc.  I.  R.  E..  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  Febniaiy,  1920. 
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teeulta  are  given  in  Fig.  54  and  it  is  aeen  that  the  results  are  in  accord 
with  the  prediction  of  Eq.  (87). 


Fia.  &3. — Similttr  to  Fig.  G2  but  with  longer  pulae. 

In  case  a  series  of  irregulariy  timed  pulses  are  impressed  on  an  oscil- 
latory circuit  the  resulting  current  will  be  of  rather  complex  form;  Figs. 
65  and  56  show  how  such  irregular  pulses  excite  an  oscillatory  circuit. 
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Batlo  of  pulse  langfh  to  uatuml  period  of  cinmlt 
Tia.  S4. — Vuiation  in  ampUtude  of  oecillatory  cunent  with  length  of  pulse. 

It  is  evident  (Fig,  55)  that  pulses  properly  timed  may  practically  neu- 
tralize one  another  as  in  this  case  the  circuit  was  nearly  dead  after  the 
last  pulse. 
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Fia.  55. — Irr^ular  current  produced  by  seriee  of  pulses. 


Fia.  66. — Irregular  current  pwxiuced  by  eeriee  of  pulses. 
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Antennm 


Infinite  Impedance 
1-     circuit 


To  detectinff 
circuit 


Ground 

FiQ.  67. — Showing  the  use  of  a  parallel  resonant 
circuit  for  weeding  out  imdesired  signals  from  an 
antenna.  Such  a  paraUel  circuit  is  often  called 
an  ''infinite  impedance." 


and  so  predicts  nothing  re- 
garding the  behavior  of  the 
circuit  for  other  than  steady 
alternating  voltages;  even  in 
this  case  the  equations  *  are 
good  only  if  thee.m.f.  has  been 
applied  sufficient  time  for  the 
transient  terms  to  disappear. 
Because  of  the  "  infinite 
impedance "  characteristic 
the  circuit  is  often  used  to 
eliminate  from  a  circuit  some 
undesired  frequency;  thus 
in  Fig.  57  the  L-C  parallel 
circuit  is  so  adjusted  that 
its  natural  period  is  the  same 
as  that  of  some  imde3ired 
frequency  which  is  impressed 
on  the  antenna.  Now  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  L-C 
circuit  offers  "infinite  imped- 
ance "  only  for   the  steady 


Impulse   Excitation  of    a 
Parallel  Resonant  Circuit. — ^A 

condenser  and  coil  in  parallel 
act  like  a  circuit  of  very  high 
resistance  for  an  e.m.f.  of  the 
same  frequency  as  that  nat- 
ural to  the  circuit.  The  value 
of  the  resistance  is  predicted 
by  Eq.  (48),  Chapter  I,  and 
curves  are  shown  in  Chapter 
I,  Figs.  70  and  71;  because 
of  this  characteristic  the  cir- 
cuit is  often  called  an  ''  infinite 
impedance  "  circuit.  The  Eq. 
(48)  was  derived  from  the 
steady  state   of    the   circuit. 


state  and  it  is  interesting  to  ^^"^^  58.--Action  of  an  approximately  rectangular. 

■       ,,       .         J              et      A  pulseofe.m.f.  impressed  across  (a)  parallel  circuit- 

note  the   impedance  offered  ,^^  -^  (j,)  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^,^^^  ^  ^^ 

by  it  to  a  pulae  of  e.m.f.  current  being  that  shown  at  (c). 
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If  the  pulse  is  a  square  one,  such  as  used  in  Figs.  50-63,  the  current 
flowing  in  the  supply  line  (the  impedance  of  the  circuit  other  than  that 
of  the  "  infinite  impedance  "  being  neglected)  will  be  about  as  shown  in 
Fig.  58.  The  e.m.f .  pulse  form 
is  shown  in  curve  a;  the  full 
line  curve  of  b  shows  the 
current  flowing  through  the 
condenser  and  the  dotted  line 
that  through  the  coil;  in  c  is 
shown  the  actual  ciurent  in 
the  line,  that  is,  the  current 
which  the  *'  infinite  imped- 
ance "  circuit  lets  through. 
These  curves,  as  mentioned, 
before,  are  drawn  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  impedance 
of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  is 
negligible. 

It  woiild  seem  likely  that 
if  the  circuit  does  have  such 
a  very  high  impedance  for  a 
certain  frequency  then  it  will 
offer  a  high  impedance  to  a 
pulse,  if  this  pulse  is  in  the 
form  of  one  alternation  of  a 
sine  wave  of  the  same  fre- 
quency as  that  natural  to  the 
circuit.  Fig.  59  shows  the 
analysis  of  this  case;  a  shows 
the  form  of  pulse  €==E  miKat 
(holding  only  between  «^=0 
and  cd=ir);   the  curves  of  b 

indicate  the  ciurrents  through  each  branch,  and  curve  c  shows  the  current 
passed  by  the  combined  circuit.  As  the  resistance  in  the  parallel  path 
is  made  to  approach  zero  this  line  current  approaches  a  true  rectangular 
form,  i.e.,  current  of  constant  magnitude  and  equal  to  2t/C£,  where  /  is 
the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f.  of  wliich  the  pulse  is  the  alternation. 

Analyzed  mathematically,  we  have 


Fig.  59. — ^Effect  of  impressing  a  sinusoidal  pulse 
of  e.m.f.  across  a  parallel  circuit. 


tc^(»)CE  co8(U 


and 
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this  being  derived  as  a  special  case  of  Eq.  (79). 

For  a  good  coil,  i.e.,  one  having  a  high  value  for-Q-,  we  have  as  an 
approximate  value, 

Il'^HjK  7 — tCq  Sm  (at Y'  cos  a)CH ir€   ^  I . 

\\(aLy  o>L  coL        I 

Adding  to  this  the  condenser  current  we  get  for  the  current  passed  by 
this  parallel  combination, 

If  now  the  constants  of  the  circuit  are  such  that  «C=— r,  then 

*=^(^«^'-'+*"^) (88) 

Oscillatoiy  Circuit  Excited  by  a  Damped  Sine  Wave. — ^Let  us  con- 
sider a  circuit  made  of  L,  Jf£,  and  C  in  series  as  e.g.,  the  ordinary  antenna, 
to  be  excited  by  a  damped  sine  wave  of  voltage  such  as  is  induced  many 


Fia.  60. — Form  of  voltage  induced  in  a  receiving  antenna  by  the  passage  of  one  wave 

train  as  emitted  from  the  ordinary  spark  transmitter. 

times  each  second  in  an  antenna  by  a  signal  from  a  distant  spark  station. 
The  voltage  caused  in  an  antenna  by  every  discharge  in  the  transmitting 
circuit  is  not  exactly  representable  by  a  damped  sine  wave,  because  for 
the  first  few  cycles  its  amphtude  is  increasing  instead  of  decreasing;  this 
is  indicated  in  Fig.  60,  which  shows  about  the  form  of  voltage  actually 
induced  in  an  antenna.  The  part  A-B  is  relatively  short  (2J  cycles  for 
20  per  cent  coupling  in  the  transmitting  station)  and  the  part  B-C  is 
reaUy  a  damped  sine  wave  represented  by  Be"**  sin  pi. 

The  form  of  current  induced  in  the  antenna  is  determined  in  the  usual 
way  by  putting  the  sum  of  its  reactions  equal  to  the  impressed  force.  - 

L^+fii+v  =  ^c-*'cosp<,        (89) 

V  being  the  voltage  across  the  condenser. 
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Writing  the  impressed  force  as  a  cosine  function  indicates  that  we  are 
going  to  consider  the  case  of  maximum  voltage  at  t^O;  such  is  the  case 
when  the  circuit  we  are  considering  is  acted  upon  by  the  oscillatory  cur- 
rent set  up  in  a  neighboring  circuit  by  the  discharge  of  a  condenser.  Eq. 
(89)  may  be  written  in  the  form, 

^+2«~+(o>2+^)^==^,-*ieoBp«,       ....    (90) 

by  using  the  relations 

DiGFerentiating  (89)  twice  with  respect  to  time  and  eliminating  the 
right-hand  number  by-multipljdng  (90)  by  (p^  -k^),  its  first  derived  equa- 
tion by  2ky  and  adding  both  the  resulting  eqxiations  to  the  second  derived 
equation,  we  obtain 

g+2(i+a)§+[(p2+*2)+(a>2+a^)+4afc]|? 

+[2a(p2+A:2)+2A(a,2+a2)]^+[(p^+*2)(coHa2)>=0.     .     (91) 

This  equation  is  in  standard  form  for  integration,  the  value  of  v  being 

of  the  form 

t;=7ic-*/8in(p<+^)+F2€-«' sin  (««+«).     ...     (92) 

From  this  equation  we  get 

2  =  /ic-«8in(p«+^)+/26—' sin  («/+«').    •    •    •     (93) 

This  solution  shows  that  the  current  Sowing  in  the  circuit  is  made  up 
of  two  components,  one  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  impressed  force  and 
one  of  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit. 

This  might  have  been  smmised  from  an  elementary  analysis  of  the 
problem.  Suppose  the  damping  of  the  impressed  force  is  zero,  then 
Eq.  (79)  page  252,  would  give  the  correct  solution  and  this  has  two  terms, 
one  of  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  force  (which  is  the  solution  for  the 
steady  state)  and  the  transient  term  which  dies  away  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
decrement  of  the  circuit. 

The  relative  amplitudes  of  the  two  cmrents,  h  and  h,  will  evidently 
depend  in  some  way  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  damping  factors,  k 
and  a,  also  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  frequencies  fixed  by  p  and  o?. 

By  getting  the  values  of  v,  -^j  and  -jj2  from  (92)  and  substituting  them  in 

(90),  we  find  the  value  of  Vi  to  be 

Vi^E   ,  "'+"'  ...    (94) 
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and 

tan^= ci  /  \\       ' 

2p(fit  -k) 

Now  by  substituting  in  Eq.  (92)  the  initial  conditions  that  when  t—0 

f;=0,  then  differentiating  (92)  and  in  this  equation  putting  -jj=0  when 

<=0  we  get  the  value  of  V2  in  terms  of  Fi.    Substituting  the  value  of 
Vi  from  (94),  we  get, 

_^^+^V^^^__      ...      95) 
and 

From  the  values  of  Vi-  and  V2  we  find  at  once  /i  and  /2  by  using  the 
relations /i=2>Cyi  and /2  =  wCy2: 

Ii^E — y      =.     .     .     .     (96) 

/2=^-^_^^^^==_.     ...     (97) 

The  values  of  ^'  and  0' — ^Eq.  (93) — are  determined  from  the  values 
of  B  and  0  given  above,  by  increasing  each  of  them  by  ir/2. 

The  exact  form  of  current  in  the  circuit  is  now  fixed  by  the  values  of 
/i,  hy  k,  a,  p  and  co.  It  will  be  evident  that  if  both  damping  factors  are 
low  and  nearly  equal,  and  the  two  frequencies,  fixed  by  p  and  a>,  are  nearly 
equal,  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  secondary  current  in 
coupled  circuits  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  26  of  this  Chapter.    If  p=a)  there 

can  be  no  beats;  for  all  values  of  damping,  the  current,  with  frequency  ^ 

increases  in  value  from  zero  to  a  certain  maximum  and  then  decreases 
again. 

An  analysis  due  to  Bjerknes  ^  shows  that  this  current  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation 

f=mCM  cos  (7n<+^),    .......    (98) 

in  which  m—^^  ^  and  ^  is  the  phase  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  at  time 

^  V.  Bjerknes,  "Electrical  Resonance/'  Wied.  Ann.,  1895,  Vol.  55. 
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,,         ,  ,         p— w  k+a    ,      k—a   ., 

If  we  let  «=*    5i— .  fl"'~2~'       ~2~'       ** 

in  which  Pi-«-'«(«-"«+^-2c<»ni); 

Pa  =  (-'"(n****  -n  cos  nf  -6  sin  2ni) ; 
/>a=  «-!«'(6(aw  _6  cos  2td+n  an  2nt). 
In  certain  cases  the  form  of  Af  is  simpler  than  indicated  in  Eq.  (99). 
If  p  =  tfl  and  ft=a 

''-±^'^- ("»)' 

If  p  =  «  and  fcj^a 

"-=^afe'-'' — -^ ("») 

If  p^ii)  and  fc=a 


Fia.  61. — Two  ponble  forms  of  current  in  the  antenna  exdt«d  by  the  wave  trains  from 
a  spuk  tnuiBmitt«r. 

In  case  neither  the  damping  factors  nor  frequencies  are  the  same  the 
general  form  ffvea  in  Eq.  (99)  must  be  used. 

In  F^.  61  are  shown  the  forms  of  current  in  the  oscillatory  circuit 
for  the  cases  given  in  Eqs.  (100)  and  (102) 
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Resonance  Curve  of  an  Oscillatoiy  Circtut  Excited  by  Damped  Sine 
Waves. — ^In  Chapter  I  we  analyzed  the  action  of  an  oscillatory  circiiit 
{L,  Cy  and  R  in  series)  when  excited  by  an  alternating  e.m.f.  of  constant 
amplitude  and  showed  that  the  form  of  the  cm've  obtained  when  either 
C,  L,  or  /  was  varied  {E  being  held  constant  in  amplitude) ,  enables  us 
to  determine  the  decrement  of  the  circuit.  The  form  of  the  resonance 
curve  for  the  steady  state  depends  only  upon  the  relation  between  the 
impedance  of  the  circuit  and  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  fonse. 
When  such  a  circuit  is  excited  by  a  damped  sine  wave  the  reading 
of  the  indicating  device  for  showing  resonance  will  depend  on  both  of 
the  terms  in  Eq.  (93).  If  a  hot-wire  ammeter  is  used  to  show  resonance 
it  is  evident  that  its  reading  will  depend  upon  the  average  integral  of  the 
square  of  each  of  the  currents  I\  and  h*  Bjerknes  and  others  have 
analyzed  the  value  of  this  integral  and  by  somewhat  lengthy  deductions 
have  obtained  the  relation, 

72=_^  h±SL \ (103) 

At  resonance  (w=p)  this  reduces  to, 

From  (103)  and  (104) 

P  (fc+a)« 


/,*    (p -«)2+(fc+«)i»' 
so 

J,g-J'_(p-«)'' 
p    .  (*+«)«■ 

From  this  we  get 


/      /2 

*+«=  (P  ~")\  J  2  _J2' 


If  we  now  introduce  the  decrements,  instead  of  damping  factors,  we^ 
have,  putting  k'^nh  and  a=f82 


n«i+/«2=2«-(n  -f)yjjTZp' 


If  now  n  is  nearly  equal  to  /,  so  we  may  put  without  much  error  -=1 


n 
we  get, 

jj+5,=^!^^_^ (105) 
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If  then  we  have  plotted  a  curve  showing  the  variation  of  the  current 

in  the  oscillatory  circuit  as  its  natural  frequency  is  varied  we  can  calculate 

the  sum  of  the  decrements  of  the  circuit  and  exciting  voltage;  if  one  of 

them  is  known  the  other  may  then  be  obtained.    The  curve  between 

(current)^  and  /  will  have  the  Aape  indicated  in  Fig.  62;  when  /~  n,  I  has 

its  maximum  value  If,  and  it  decreases  as  /  departs  from  n.    The  amount 

of  decrease  in  /  for  a  given  difference  between  n  and  /  is  the  same  whether 

ft 
f  is  greater  or  less  than  n,  provided  the  value  of  t  does  not  differ  materially 

from  unity. 


Fio.  62. — Resonance  curve  of  a  circuit  excited  by  damped  sine  wave. 


If  we  then  read  the  two  values  of/  (call  them/2  and/i,  /2  being  greater 
than  n  and  fi  being  less  than  n),  so  chosen  that  the  current  is  reduced  to 
1 


V2 


of  its  resonance  value  we  shall  have 


ai + «2 = 2t  ^yjj2 10.57,2  =  2^  ^S 


and  also 


5i+52  =  2t 


f2— W 


n 


Adding  these  two  values,  we  get 


di  +  d2  =  ir  =gr  —7 — 


(106) 
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In  this  equation  /r  is  that  frequency  of  the  circuit  which  gives  greatest 
current;  this  frequency  we  know  to  be  practically  the  same  as  the  fre- 
quency of  the  impressed  force  which  we  have  been  calling  n. 

As  the  frequency  of  a  circuit  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  capacity 
in  the  circuity  we  may  write  Eq.  (106)  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  capacity 
used  in  getting  the  resonance  curve.  If  Cr  is  the  value  used  to  get  the 
maTcimum  ciurent  and  C2  and  Ci  correspond  to/2 and/i  of  Eq.  (106)  then 
we  have,  very  nearly, 

«i+82=|^^.     . (107) 

This  is  the  equation  generally  used  when  using  a  wave  meter  for  getting 
the  decrement  of  a  transmitting  set;  although  approximations  have  been 
made  in  deducing  it,  the  errors  incurred  are  small  if  the  sum  of  the  two 
decrements  is  small  (say  less  than  0.25),  which  is  always  the  case  in  prac- 
tical radio  sets. 


CHAPTER  V 


SPARE  TELEGRAPHY 


Spttk  Transmission  and  Equipment  — ^The  transmission  of  intelU- 
gence  by  means  of  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic  energy  radiation  from 
an  open  oscillator/  produced  by  the  high-frequency  oscillatory  discharge 
of  a  condenser  in  an  associated  circuit,  is  called  spark  telegraphy.  The 
fimdamental  circuits  of  such  a  transmitter  have  already  been  discussed 
(Chapter  III),  and  the  action  and  inherent  necessity  of  the  spark  to  this 
form  of  transmission  indicated.  Thus  the  reason  for  the  term  '*  spark  *' 
tel^raphy. 

In  the  diagram  of  connections  (Fig.  1)  and  description  of  the  trans- 
mitter, a  certain  conventional  and  more  or  less  standard  arrangement 

Antenna 

— 9 

I 
I 
I 


^ 


Fig.  1. — Circuit  diagram  of  the  ordinary  spark  transmitter. 


of  equipment  has  been  assumed.  Commercial  transmitters  may  differ 
from  this  arrangement  in  several  details,  for  instance,  in  the  method 
of  energy  supply,  form  of  spark  gap  used,  and  the  kind  of  coupling  employed 
between  the  closed  and  open  (radiating)  oscillatory  circuits. 

An  examination  of  the  set  shows  it  to  consist  of  three  main  circuits: 
(1)  a  low-voltage,  low-frequency  circuit  which  includes  the  alternator 
(A),  the  key  (£),  the  low-tension  winding  of  the  step-up  power  trans* 
former  (P),  and  a  variable  reactance  (;V.R.),  which  is  also  cijled  a  reac- 
tance regulator  or  choke  coil;  (2)  a  high  voltage,  high-  and  low-frequency 
circuit,  including  the  hi^-tension  winding  of  the  step-up  power  trans- 
former (S),  the  capacity  (Ci);  the  inductances  (Li)  and  (L'l)  and  the 
radio-frequency  choke  coils  (H),  the  spark  gap  G  being  shunted  across 
the  circuit  as  shown  in  the  diagram;  that  part  of  this  circuit  comprising 

276 
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Li,  L\,  Ciy  and  the  gap,  in  series  is  called  the  closed  oscOlcMng  circuU; 
(3)  a  third  circuit,  known  as  the  open  (radiating)  osciUaJtory  circuity  of 
high  frequency  only,  containing  the  following  equipment:  Inductance  L2, 
coupled  inductively  with  Li,  and  forming  with  L\  the  oscillation  trans- 
former; a  timing  inductance  L3,  the  antenna  or  aerial  (represented  in 
the  diagram  by  a  fictitious  lumped  capacity  C2)  the  hot-wire  ammeter 
ill,  and  the  short  wave  condenser  C3  equipped  with  short-circuiting  switch. 

The  detailed  action  and  fimction  of  the  above  equipment,  represent- 
ing all  the  essential  elementct  of  a  spark  transmitter,  will  now  be  discussed. 
.    The  Alternator. — ^The  fimction  of  the  alternator  is  to  supply  electrical 
energy  to  the  set,  it  itself  usually  being  driven  by  a  direct-current  mooter. 

Where  a  supply  of  electrical  energy  is  not  available  it  may  be  driven 
by  a  gas,  steam,  or  oil  engine.  When  motor  driven,  a  storage  battery 
is  sometimes  connected  across  the  supply  mains,  to  steady  the  voltage 
impressed  on  the  motor  and  to  act  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  interruption 
to  the  source  of  supply. 

The  .construction  and  eharacteristics  of  the  alternator  are  discussed 
below  (page  287): 

The  Switch  K,  called  the  key,  is  used  to  control  manually  the  energy 
supply  to  the  step-up  transformer.  If  this  energy  is  interrupted  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prearranged  or  conventional  plan  (i.e.,  the  International  Morse 
Code),  then  the  radiated  energy  will  vary  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus 
signals  may  be  transmitted.  (See  Chapter*  III.)  The  diagram  indicates 
the  key  as  making  and  breaking  the  main  circuit  current.  On  the  higher 
powered  sets  it  becomes  impracticable  nlanually  to  open  the  main  circuit 
directly,  due  to  the  large  currents  involved  requiring  a  long  break  and 
heavy  set  of  contacts.  The  key,  therefore,  is  usually  arranged  to  operate 
in  an  auxiliary  circuit,  connected  to  actuate  one  or  more  relays,  whose 
contacts,  in  turn,  make  and  break  the  main  circuit. 

The  Step-up  Tiansformer. — Consisting  of  high  and  low-tension  wind- 
ings S  and  P,  raises  the  potential  of  the  energy  supply  from  pertiaps 
120  to  10,000-20,000  volts.  This  increase  in  the  voltage  is  required  for  the 
proper  operation  of  the  spark  gap. 

For  the  lower  powered  sets,  i.e.,  sets  having  less  than  1  kw.  rating, 
the  alternator  and  step-up  transformer  may  be  replaced  by  a  storage 
battery  and  high-tension  induction  coil.  The  limitation  and  operation 
of  the  induction  coil  is  considered  id  detail  below  (see  page  282). 

The  capacity  Ci  forms  the  reservoir  for  energy  storage  as  the  voltage 
impressed  across  the  inductance  (Li+L'i)  and  Ci  approaches  its  maximum 
value.  That  the  impressed  voltage  is  practically  all  consumed  across  the 
condenser,  and  the  condenser  thus  charged  to  this  voltage,  can  be  seen  at 
once  if  the  reactance  of  (Li+L'i)  and  Ci  are  considered  at  the  frequency 
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of  the  supply.    Thus,  assuming  Li+L'i=60mA,  Ci  =  .002At/,  frequency 
=500  cycles,  we  have, 

XL=2ir/L  =  2irX500X60Xl0-«  =  .157  ohm, 
1  '  10® 

Since  the  same  current  flows  through  both  (Li+L'i)  and  Ci  on  charge, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  drop  across  the  inductance  is  negligible,  and  that 
the  charging  voltage  is  practically  impressed  directly  across  Ci.  Forms 
of  high  potential  condensers  and  their  construction  are  described  below 
(page2g7). 

The  inductance  Li  is  essential  to  the  closed  circuit,  since  high  fre- 
quency oscillations  are  to  be  produced  when  the  condenser  Ci  discharges. 
In  addition  to  its  function  of  energy  storage,  Li  forms  the  means  .of  lOoup- 
ling  the  closed  and  open  .(nuiiAtive)  circuits;  in  conjunction  with  L2  it 
is  known  as  an  oscillation  or  Tesla  high-frequency  transformer.  The 
variable  inductance  L'l  is  not  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  set,  and 
is  seldom  used  in  practice. 

The  function  of  the  qmrk  gap  6  has  already  been  briefly  considered 
(Chapter  III).  Essentially,  its  action  is  that  of  a  trigger  which  permits 
the  stored-up  energy  of  the  charged  condenser  Ci  to  be  discharged  in 
the  form  of.  high-frequency  osdllations,  when  the  potential,  between  its 
electrodes  has  reached  a  certain  critical  value.  The  several  forms  of 
spark  gaps  used  on  modem  transmitters,  and  their  .action,  are  considered 
later. 

The  secondary  winding  L2  of  the  oscillation  transformer  forms  the 
seat  of  induced  high-frequency  electromotive -force  and  is  the  means 
of  energy  transfer  from  the  closed  oscillating  circuit.  To  control  this 
energy  transfer  and  to  secure  proper  operating  conditions  the  position 
of  this  coil  is  varied  with  respect  to  Li,  i.e.,  the  coupling  between  the 
two  circuits  is  adjusted  to  give  the  best  results. 

When  adjusting  for' the  transmission  of  long  wave  lengths,  it  becomes 
undesirable  to  time  the  open  oscillating  (radiating)  circuit  by  increasing 
L2,  as  this  may  increase  the  coupling  to  greater  than  the  desired  value; 
excessive  coupling  possesses  several  disadvantages  as  outlined  below. 

Function  of  the  Tuning  Inductance  L3. — ^To  time  the  circuit,  without 
mcreasing  ihe  coupling  the  timing  inductance  Z^  is  inserted;  note  that 
coefficient  of  coupling  between  the  two  circuits  is  decreased  if  Z/3  is  increased 
and  L2  is  unchanged.  This  inductance  has  no  inductive  relationship 
with  either  Li,  or  2v2,  and  is  cut  into  the  circuit  only  when  adjusting  the 
set  to  transmit  at  the  longer  wave  lengths.  The  insertion  of  a  capacity 
in  multiple  with  C2,  or  across  L29  would  produce  a  similar  effect. 
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Antenna. — ^The  aerial  or  antenna  represents  primarily  a  condenser 
of  large  physical  dimensions,  and  forms  the  radiating  element  of  the  set 
(see  Chapter  IX).  A  capacity  of  small  dimensions,  such  as  is  used  in 
the  closed  oscillating  circuit,  possesses  no  appreciable  ability  to  throw 
off  or  radiate  electromagnetic  energy  even  though  the  frequency  of  oscil- 
lation be  extremely  high.  For  this  reason  the  radiating  capacity  is  made 
of  large  physical  dimensions,  and  as  such  is  called  the  aerial  or  antenna. 

Function  of  the  Short-wave  Condenser  Cs* — ^The  fimctions  of  Cz  is 
to  permit  tuning  the  open  drcuit  with  the  closed  circuit,  when  the  wave 
length  to  be  transmitted  is  very  short.  It  is  therefore  called  the  short- 
wave condenser  and  is  coxmected  in  series  with  the  antenna,  the  total 
capacity  of  the  circuit,  and  the  wave-length,  beiug  thus  decreased.  In 
the  absence  of  this  condenser  it  would  be  necessary  to  tune  by  decreasing 
1/2  {Lb  being  cut  out  of  circuit  at  some  intermediate  wave-length),  in 
which  case  the  energy  transferred  from  the  closed  to  the  open  circuit 
may  be  too  small  for  satisfactory  transmission,  the  coupling  having  been 
made  too  weak. 

Protective  Equipment. — ^In  addition  to  the  above  apparatus,  the  set 
is  equipped  with  certain  protective  devices.  High  resistances  or  con- 
densers are  connected  across  the  field  and  armature  terminals  of  the 
alternator  and  its  driving  motor,  to  prevent  the  flow  of  high-frequency 
currents  in  these  highly  inductive  circuits.  These  high-frequency  cm*- 
rents  may  be  caused  to  flow  by  direct  inductive  effects  from  the  closed 
and  open  oscillating  circuits,  particularly  if  the  space  is  restricted,  as 
on  shipboard,  and  the  several  circuits  are  close  together.  High-frequency 
cmrent  flowing  or  tending  to  flow  through  a  high  inductance  means  a 
high-potential  drop  across  the  winding,  this  potential  usuaUy  being  con- 
centrated {*'  piled  up  ")  at  the  end  turns  of  the  winding.  This  potential 
may  be  sufficient  to  puncture  the  winding  insulation,  and  to  prevent  this 
the  coil  is  shunted  by  resistance  or  capacity,  through  which  the  high- 
frequency  current  can  easily  flow,  without  any  abnormal  potentials  being 
produced.  Also  this  resistance  or  capacity  usually  has  its  neutral  point 
connected  to  ground,  to  prevent  excessive  potential  stresses  with  respect 
to  ground.  The  connection  of  a  protective  resistance  {R')  and  condenser 
(CO  is  indicated  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  1). 

Since  the  breakdown  of  the  gap  virtually  short  circuits  the  high  tension 
side  of  the  step^p  transformer,  some  means  must  be  introduced  to  pre- 
vent the  abnormal  current  flow  which  would  otherwise  occur  imder  this 
condition.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  transformer  and  alternator  may  be 
damaged,  and  the  arc  across  the  gap  become  a  sustained  condition,  pre- 
venting the  recharging  of  the  capacity  Ci,  with  resultant  decrease  of  the 
high-frequency  energy.  Three  means  may  be  used,  all  three  involving 
the  insertion  of  reactance  in  the  low  voltage  supply  circuit:    (a)  Hi^ 
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reactance  (high  impedance)  in  the  alternator;  (b)  an  iron-cored  induct- 
ance in  the  supply  leads  to  the  transformer;  (c)  high  leakage  reactance 
in  the  step-up  transformer. 

The  action  of  this  added  reactance  is  to  rapidly  decrease  the  voltage 
as  the  current  flow  increases,  as  the  gap  breaks  down.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  a  more  or  less  resonant  adjustment  of  the  circuit  constants 
may  be  Used  to  seciu^  an  equivalent  result.  The  action  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  310  et  seq. 

To  prevent  any  appreciable  high-frequency  current  from  flowing 
through  the  high-tension  winding  of  the  transformer,  thus  setting  up 
high  potentials  with  liability  of  pimcture  to  the  winding,  high-frequency 
reactance  coils  H  are  inserted  between  the  gap  and  the  transformer. 
These  coils  have  a  very  low  impedance  to  the  flow  of  current  of  alter- 
nator frequency,  but  present  a  very  high  impedance  to  the  high-frequency 
discharge  current,  which  is  thus  forced  to  follow  the  gap  circuit.  These 
coils  may  be  simply  a  helix  of  copper  wire  wound  on  a  porcelain  or  bake- 
lite  spool,  and  are  designed  to  possess  a  high  '^  turn  insulation."  They 
can  thus  safely  withstand  potential  strains  which  would  cause  puncture 
to  the  transformer  winding  if  permitted  to  occur  at  this  point.  Another 
advantage  is  that  the  high-frequency  current  is  forced  to  flow  in  the  low- 
resistance  gap  circuit,  instead  of  through  the  higher-resistance  by-path 
presented  by  the  transformer  winding.  The  damping  is  thus  decreased, 
and  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  set  increased.  (The  damping  is 
decreased  by  the  decrease  of  closed  circuit  PR  losses.)  With  modem 
transmitters,  where  the  end  turns  of  the  high-tension  winding  have  been 
specially  insulated  to  withstand  the  high  potentials,  these  high-frequency 
choke  coils  are  usually  omitted. 

Conductive  and  Capacitive  Coupling. — ^The  above  description  of  the 
spark  transmitter  has  considered  an  oscillation  transformer,  with  two 
windings,  conductively  independent,  but  coupled  electro-nu^netically,  as 
the  means  of  transferring  energy  from  the  closed  to  the  open  oscillating 
circuit.  This  is  the  form  in  conunon  use  to-day,  and  is  known  as  inductive 
coupling.  Under  certain  conditions,  where  space  is  at  a  premium,  such 
as  military  field  sets  and  aeroplane  equipment,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
concentrate  the  oscillation  transformer  into  one  winding,  the  connections 
then  being  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  {A), 

Such  coupling,  which  is  known  as  direct  or  conductive  coupling,  is 
equivalent  as  a  means  of  energy  transfer,  to  the  inductive  type.  It,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  flexible  in  its  coupling  adjustment  as  the  latter,  and  requires 
two  movable  contacts  for  the  open  circuit  terminals,  if  very  loose  coupling 
is  desired  (Fig.  2  (£)).  In  any  case  the  adjustment  is  more  difficult  than 
with  the  two-coU  transformer,  wherein  the  coupling  is  easily  adjusted 
by  movement  of  the  one  coil  (open  circuit)  relative  to  the  other  (closed 
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circuit  coil).  Direct  coupling  has  the  advantages  of  reduced  space  require- 
ments, simplicity  and  increased  efficiency;  it  avoids  also  the  nece^ty 
of  insulating  the  two  windings  from  each  other.  This  latter  point  is 
important  only  when  very  tight  coupling  is  desired,  as  under  normal 
coupling  conditions  the  space  between  the  two  coils  is  such  that  the 
insulation  is  ample,  imless  very  high  voltages  are  involved. 


B  ' 

Fio.  2. — Two  schemes  for  using  oonductive  coupling  in  a  ^  park  transmitter. 

Capacitive  coupling,  instead  of  the  inductive  form,  could  also  be  used, 
but  is  very  rarely  adopted  in  practice,  due  to  the  greater  adjustment 
facility  and  simplicity  of  the  latter  form.  CapadtiVe  coupling  is  shown 
in  Pig.  3. 


FiQ.  3. — ^A  capacitively  coupled  transmitter. 

Vorms  of  Excitation. — ^All  of  the  above  methods  involve  what  is  known 
as  indirect  excitation,  that  is,  energy  is  stored  in  the  closed-circuit  eon- 
denser,  and  a  portion  then  transferred  from  this  circuit  to  the  open  or 
radiating  circuit,  when  the  high-frequency  oscillatory  discharge  occurs. 
The  antenna,  however,  possesses  distributed  capacity  and  inductance  and 
the  earlier  forms  of  transmitters  stored  the  energy  in  this  antenna  capacity 
directly,  the  antennsB  circuit  being  thus  synon3rmous  with  the  closed  cir- 
cuit of  the  modern  transmitter.  This  method  is  known  as  direct  excita- 
tion, and  possesses  advantages  as  regards  economy  in  first  cost,  less  space 
requirements,  and  greater  simplicity.  The  connections  are  shown  in 
Kg.  4. 
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This  arrangement  may  be  used  particularly  for  very  small  power  sets, 
using  a  storage  battery  and  induction  coil  as  the  source  of  high  potential 
energy.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  capacity  of  the  aerial  is  charged  by 
the  induction  coil,  and  when  the  gap  breaks  down,  a  high-frequency  dis- 
charge is  produced  exactly  as  in  the  ease  of  the  closed  circuit.  A  portion 
of  the  high-frequency  energy  will  be  radiated,  and  by  its  proper  control 
signals  may  be  transmitted  as  with  the  indirectly  excited  transmitters. 

The  circuit  possesses  the  fundamental  disadvantage  that  the  gap 
resistance  is  in  the  radiating  circuit.  The  radiated  energy  will  thus  have 
a  high  decrement  and  cause  interference  to  any  station  which  may  be 
within  its  sending  radius, 
unless  the  station  be  timed 
to  a  wave  length,  remote 
from  that  of  the  transmitter 
considered.  The  efficiency 
of  such  a  radiator  is  low, 
most  of  the  energy  being 
dissipated  as  heat  in  the 
spark  resistance  and  as 
other  circuit  losses.    Also 

the  capacity  of  the  antenna  Yiq.  4.— The  earliest  type  of  radio  transmitter,  using 
is  small  compared  to  the  direct  excitation,  the  spark  gap  being  in  the 
capacity    which     may    be      antenna  circuit. 

placed  in  the  closed  cir- 
cuit when  indirect  excitation  is  used  thus  the  current  through  the  spark 
gap  is  much  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  the  gap  were  in  a  high  capacity 
circuit.  The  resistance  of  the  gap  is  higher  the  smaller  the  current  through 
it,  hence  the  high  damping  effect  of  the  gap  when  placed  in  the  antenna 
circuit.  The  decrement  of  the  radiated  energy  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  increased  length  of  gap  required  as  weU  as  by  excessive  leakage 
losses,  corona,  etc.,  which  may  occur  at  these  increased  voltages.  The 
decrement  may  be  reduced  by  inserting  a  low  resistance  inductance  L 
in  the  aerial  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  as  shown  by  the  formula  for 
decrement  given  on  page  214.  The  oscillations  will  thus  decay  more 
slowly,  giving  a  more  sustained  effect  to  the  radiated  energy;  but  the 
amount  of  energy  radiated  is  less. 

It  may  not  be  possible,  however,  to  insert  this  inductance,  if  it  is 
desired  to  transmit  at  certain  short  wave  lengths.  For  these  reasons  the 
direct  excitation  method  is  not  used  on  medium-  or  high-powered  trans- 
mitters, and  is  found  only  on  very  small  or  emergency  sets,  when  low 
first  cost  or  space  restriction  may  be  the  primary  consideration. 

Means  of  Energy  Supply. — ^Modern  spark  transmitters  may  be  equipped 
with  one  of  two  forms  of  energy  supply  to  the  closed  circuit: 
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(a)  The  storage  battery  and  induction  coil. 

(6)  The  alternator  and  step-up  power  transformer. 

The  Storage  Battery  and  Induction  CoiL — Sets  utilizing  the  storage 
battery  and  induction  coil  are  usually  of  an  emergency  or  portable  nature, 
and  of  relatively  low  power.  (Not  over  1  kw.)  The  connections  of 
such  a  set  have  already  been  indicated  in  Fig.  4.  The  direct  excitation 
used  in  the  figure,  however,  is  rarely  employed,  conductive  coupling 
between  the  closed  and  radiating  circuit  usually  being  employed. 

The  induction  coil  is  simply  an  *'  open-core  "  transformer,  possessmg 

a  primary  winding  wound  with  a  few  turns  of  heavy  wire,  and  a  secondaiy 
winding  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire.  Closing  the 
key  completes  the  primary  circuit  and  connects  the  primary  winding 
directly  across  the  battery.  Current  will  thus  flow  through  the  ¥dnding, 
magnetizing  the  iron  core.  When  the  magnetization  has  reached  a  certain 
critical  value,  the  armature  A,  Fig.  4,  is  drawn  toward  the  core,  openiog 
the  circuit  at  the  contact  C.  This  sudden  opening  of  the  primaiy  causes 
the  flux  set  up  in  the  core,  which  links  both  secondary  and  primaiy  wind- 
ings, to  collapse  or  decrease  at  a  very  high  speed.  In  collapsing  the  flux 
cuts  the  secondary  winding  and  a  veiy  high  electromotive  force  is  thus 
induced  in  this  winding.  This  e.m.f.,  impresses  on  the  antenna  circuit, 
charges  the  antenna  up  to  that  potential,  at  which  the  gap  breaks  down, 
whereupon  a  high  frequency  oscillatory  discharge  occurs,  as  already 
described  in  the  first  pages  of  Chapter  IV. 

The  decrease  of  flux  in  the  core  reduces  the  attraction  on  the  armature 
A,  which  is  drawn  back  to  its  initial  position  by  the  spring  S,  thus  closing 
the  primary  circuit  again,  whereupon  the  cycle  of  events  just  described 
is  repeated.  The  frequency  with  which  the  armature  makes  and  breaks 
the  primary  circuit  determines  the  frequency  of  the  high  voltage  pulses 
impressed  on  the  closed  circuit,  and  thus  also  determines  the  group  or 
spark  frequency  of  the  set.  This  frequency  may  range  from  30  to  100 
"  makes  "  and  "  breaks  "  per  second  on  modem  interrupters  of  this  type, 
known  as  the  ''  hammer  break  "  type.  The  constants  of  the  armature 
S3rstem  (the  inertia  of  the  armature  and  the  spring  tension)  determine 
this  frequency,  which  may  therefore  be  adjusted  within  the  limits  indi- 
cated above  to  give  a  required  group  frequency.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  adjustment  of  the  spring  tension  and  initial  position  of  the 
armature. 

Requirements  of  Intermpter  Action. — Since  the  f tmction  of  the  induc- 
tion coil  is  to  charge  a  capacity  to  certain  high  potential  in  a  veiy  short 
interval  of  time  (the  duration  of  the  high  e.m.f.  in  the  secondary  is  very 
short),  the  following  requirements  must  be  fulfilled. 

(a)  The  primary  must  be  broken  cleanly  and  quickly,  so  that  the  pri- 
mary current  and  thus  the  flux  surrounding  both  windings,  decreases 
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very  rapidly,  and  (6)  the  time  constant  of  the  secondary  or  high-tension 
circuit  must  be  suflSciently  low.  In  considering  the  above  requirementSi 
it  is  desirable  to  analyze  somewhat  carefully  the  actions  which  occur  in 
the  induction  coil  at  "  make  "  and  "  break." 

Actioii  of  Shunting  Condenser. — If  we  assume  the  operating  key 
closed,  we  have  the  condition  of  a  constant  e.m.f .  impressed  on  an  inductive 
circuit.  Therefore  the  current  in  the  primary  increases,  as  already 
described  (page  32),  and  as  indicated  in  ciu^e  a,  Fig.  5.    The  flux  through 


Fig.  5. — Currents  and  voltages  in  the  circuits  of  a  spark  coil  having  a  vibrating  contact. 

the  core  and  linking  both  windings  follows  a  nearly  similar  variation,  as 
shown  in  curve  6.  We  therefore  have  voltages  induced  in  both  windings 
of  the  coil;  in  the  case  of  the  primary  this  voltage  represents  the  c.e.m.f. 
of  self-induction;  in  the  case  of  the  secondary,  it  is  simply  an  induced 

e.m.f .  and  is  equal  to  Ng  -^,  N,  being  the  number  of  secondary  turns. 

The  secondary  induced  e.m.f.  is  indicated  by  curve  c. 

At  the  instant  the  contact  closes  the  primary  circuit  the  changing  flux 
in  the  core  must  be  just  sufficient  to  balance  the  impressed,  or  battery, 

voltage.    We  may  therefore  write  for  this  instant,  -jr-  =  — ^^ — ,  E  being 

the  impressed  voltage  and  Np  being  the  niunber  of  turns  in  the  primary 
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winding.     If  there  were  no  magnetic  leakage  between  the  primary  and 

secondary  coils  the  induced  secondary  voltage  would  be  equal  to  yTs  -^ 

N 
which  may  evidently  be  written  E  -^,    Hence  at  the  instant  of  "  make  " 

the  induced  secondary  voltage  is  comparatively  low,  practically  n^Iigible 
compared  to  the  voltage  obtained  at  the  break. 

When  the  primary  circuit  is  interrupted  at  the  contacts  of  the  vibrator, 
a  high  e.m.f.  will  be  induced  in  each  winding,  the  relative  value  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  e.m.f.  being  determined  by  the  turn  ratio.  The 
counter  e.m.f .  of  self-induction  will  tend  to  maintain  a  current  in  the  pri- 
mary across  the  gap  between  the  vibrator  contacts,  and  if  permitted  to 
do  so,  this  current  will  flow  as  an  arc  across  this  gap,  injuring  the  contacts 
and  preventing  the  very  rapid  decrease  of  flux  desirable.  To  prevent 
this  action,  a  large  capacity  is  shimted  across  the  vibrator  contacts  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  coimter  e.m.f.  of  the  primary  now  charges  this 
condenser,  which,  since  its  capacity  is  relatively  large,  ^  does  not  rise  to 
very  high  potentials,  and  thus  limits  the  potential  across  the  contacts, 
which  cannot  exceed  that  of  the  condenser.  Sparking  or  arcing  at  the 
contacts  is  thus  avoided. 

As  the  condenser  becomes  charged,  and  the  energy  of  the  magnetic 
field  is  discharged,  a  point  will  be  reached  where  the  potential  of  the  con- 
denser is  greater  than  that  of  the  coil.  The  condenser  will  then  discharge 
into  the  coil,  but  the  current  will  oppose  the  original  flow  of  current 
and  therefore  increase  the  rate  of  decay  of  current  in  the  circuit.  In 
effect  the  primary  circuit  is  an  oscillating  circuit,  although  the  first  oscil- 
lation only  is  of  importance,  due  to  the  very  high  damping.  The  effect 
of  the  shunting  condenser  is  thus  (a)  to  prevent  arcing  and  sparking 
at  the  contacts  of  the  vibrator,  resulting  in  a  cleaner  break,  higher  induced 
e.m.f.'s  in  the  secondary  winding,  and  decreased  injury  to  contacts;  (6)  an 
opposmg  discharge  current  flows  into  the  primary  winding,  which  increases 
the  rate  of  decay  of  flux,  thus  also  increasing  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the 
secondary.  For  these  reasons  a  shunting  condenser  is  always  used  in 
connection  with  the  induction  coil,  being  usually  assembled  in  the  base 
of  the  induction  coil  case. 

Duration  of  High  Potential  Induced  in  Secondary  Circuit — ^The  period 
of  time  during  which  the  high  voltage  is  available  at  the  secondary  ter- 
minals is  extremely  smaQ.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following:  if 
the  primary  circuit  has  no  condenser,  the  decay  depends  primarily  on  the 
quickness  and  cleanness  with  which  the  vibrator  opens  its  contacts.    The 

^  The  condenser  should  be  only  jiai  large  enough  to  suppress  arcing  at  the  contacts; 
if  the  value  of  the  capacity  is  greater  than  this  required  amount  the  secondary  induced 
voltage  will  be  lower  than  if  a  proper  condenser  is  used. 
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resistance  then  inserted  in  the  circuit  is  very  high  and  the  time  constant 
f  =  -p  j  is  therefore  very  small.  The  collapse  of  the  flux  is  then  correspond- 
ingly rapid  if  we  neglect  the  effect  on  this  flux  of  whatever  current  may  be 
present  in  the  secondary  circuit  during  this  time. 

If  a  condenser  shunts  the  contacts,  the  time  is  fixed  by  the  natural 
period  of  this  circuit;  thus  if  we  assmne  Cp^l^f,  L„= .01  henry,  the  time 
of  the  first  alternation  of  secondary  voltage  is  given  by  the  equation 

,     2tVW    2irXl0-3xVi0rXl     2irXlO-3x.l     ^  ^A^^i^  a        , 
t  =  — K —  = K = K =3.14X10"*  sec.^ 


If  a  spark  does  not  take  place,  other  alternations  of  voltage  will  follow 
this  one,  but  wiQ  be  successively  smaller  in  amplitude  and  hence  would 
evidently  not  produce  a  spark  if  the  first  alternation  did  not. 

Action  in  tiie  Secondary  Circuit — ^In  the  secondary  circuit,  the  e.m.f. 
induced  must  overcome  the  reactions  of  the  winding  resistance  and  the 
condenser,  or 

N,^^IsRs+Vc (1) 

This  circuit  is  equivalent  to  the  circuit  considered  on  page  37,  where 
the  charging  of  condenser  through  resistance  was  discussed.  The 
induced  voltage  may  be  considered  as  acting  on  the  capacity  through  R,. 

The  time  constant  of  this  circuit  is  CgRg  and  since  i\r«-~  has  such  a 

at 

short  duration,  it  is  essential  that  C«/2«  be  small,  if  the  capacity  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  maximum  possible  potential.  Since  d  is  fixed  by  the  wave 
length  and  energy  requirement  of  the  set,  Rt  must  be  made  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. For  this  reason  induction  coils  intended  for  radio  service  have  their 
secondaries  wound  with  wire  several  sizes  larger  than  would  ordinarily 
be  used,  as  for  instance,  in  a  coil  intended  for  gas-engine  ignition.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  electrical  efficiency  of  the  coil 
intended  for  radio  work  may  be  of  importance,  and  when  this  is  so,  it  is 
evident  that  the  PR  loss  in  the  secondary  winding  must  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible.  This  is  another  reason  for  keeping  the  resistance  of  the  second- 
ary winding  low. 

The  action  which  occurs  in  the  secondary  circuit  at  the  instant  of 

^  This  elementary  analysis  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  secondary  circuit 
has  no  effect  on  the  time  constant  of  the  primary  circuit;  if  a  condenser  is  connected 
acrosB  the  secondary  terminals  (or  the  internal  capacity  of  the  secondary  winding  has 
an  appreciable  effect)  this  assumption  is  hardly  warranted. 
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primary  "  break  "  is  indicated  to  a  larger  time  scale  in  Fig.  6  '  where  (a) 
indicates  the  conditions  with  the  spark  gap  disconnected  from  the  secoad- 
ary  circuit  while  (b)  shows  the  operation  when  both  the  condenser  and 
gap  are  acroBS  the  hi^-tension  windii^  as  in  normal  operation. 

The  duration  of  the  train  of  high-frequency  oscillations,  assuming  a 
decrement  of  0.2  (which  is  not  excessive  for  this  type  of  circuit),  and  a 
frequency  of  1,000,000,  is  calculated  as  follows: 
„     4.6+8    4.6+0.2     _. 

^ 1-=— 0:2 24  waves, 

and  the  duration  is, 

T— 24y— = 

1,000,000 

=24X10-"  seconds. 


CoodlUoDi  Trbm  capdoM  Condition!  when  gap 

not  break  dovi'u  breaki  down 

E^a.  6. — Action  of  a  spark  coil  connected  to  an  oacillatory  circuit. 

This  time  would  be  indicated  by  practically  a  straight  vertical  line 
on  the  scale  of  Fig.  5.  Conditions  as  indicated  in  Fig.  6  (a)  would  also 
apply  to  the  primary  circuit  if  a  suitable  condenser  is  used  acrora  the 
contacts. 

Types  of  Intemqiters. — ^As  has  been  mentioned,  the  induction  coil  is 
used  chiefly  on  sets  of  low  power,  usually  representing  emergency  equip- 
ment.    On  these  the  principal  type  of  interrupter  used  is  the  "  hammer 

'  In  calculating  the  time  scale  for  diagram  6  (a),  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
seoondary  winding  has  an  inductance  of  25  henries,  and  that  the  condeiuier  used  in 
the  secondary  circuit  has  a  capacity  of  .002  microfarad. 
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break  "  interrupter  as  mentioned  previously.  This  type  of  break,  however, 
is  limited  in  its  ability  to  interrupt  large  currents,  and  in  the  frequency  of 
interruption  to  which  it  can  be  adjusted.  The  turbine  break,  which  opens 
the  primary  circuit  by  periodically  interrupting  a  jet  of  mercury  which 
completes  the  circuit,  may  be  used  when  larger  currents  and  power  are 
involved.  The  frequency  of  interruption  is  also  imder  ready  control,  and 
can  be  varied  from  30  to  1200  breaks  per  second,  by  adjusting  the  speed 
of  the  rotating  member,  which  is  usually  driven  by  a  small  motor. 

The  electrolytic  type,  and  various  types  of  motor  (commutator)  inter- 
rupters have  also  been  used.  The  student  is  referred  to  Fleming's  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  "  for  more  detailed 
information  on  these  types,  which  are  relatively  little  used  on  modem 
spark  transmitters. 

The  foregoing  interrupters  are  not  capable  of  properly  "  making  " 
and  "  breaking  "  large  currents  many  times  per  second  (500  or  1000)  and 
for  this  reason  the  induction  coil  is  at  present  limited  in  application  to 
small  power  sets. 

Alternator  and  Step-up  Transformer. — ^The  use  of  an  alternator  and 
step-up  transformer  is  practically  imiversal,  with  the  exception  of  very 
small  sets,  which  may  economically  and  conveniently  be  supplied  by  a 
storage  battery  and  induction  coil  as  described  above.  Alternators  for 
radio  service  are  usually  motor  driven,  where  electrical  power  is  available. 
If  no  electrical  soiu'ce  of  power  is  provided,  a  gas,  oil  engine,  or  small 
steam  turbine  may  be  used  as.  the  prime  mover. 

Alternator  Construction. — The  general  construction  of  such  an  alter- 
nator does  not  differ  radically  from  that  of  the  ordinary  machine  of  power 
engineering,  and  will  be  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  following  construc- 
tional arrangement^: 

(a)  Fixed  Field  and  Rotating  Armature; 

(b)  Rotating  Field  and  Fixed  Armature; 

(c)  Inductor  Type. 

The  first  two  arrangements  have  been  widely  used  in  the  past,  while 
the  third  type  is  more  recent.  It  possesses  the  advantage  that  all  windings 
are  fixed  in  position  and  thus  liability  of  damage  to  insulation  is  reduced 
and  greater  mechanical  strength  and  ruggedness  is  obtained. 

Alternator  Action. — ^The  action  of  all  three  arrangements  is  to  induce 
ui  the  armatiue  winding  an  alternating  e.m.f.  Types  a  and  b  seciu*e 
this  result  by  varying  the  position  of  the  field  windings  relative  to  the 
armatiu'e  winding,  thus  causing  a  periodic  change  in  the  flux  linking  a 
given  coil  and  inducing  therein  an  alternating  e.m.f.  This  action  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  7. 

In  the  inductor  type  the  relative  position  of  the  armature  and  field 
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windings  is  fixed,  but  a  revolving  rotor  periodically  varies  the  reluctance 
of  the  flux  path;  and  thys  the  flux  linking  a  given  winding  in  the  armature, 
periodically  increases  and  decreases  as  indicated  in.  Fig.  8.  The  rotor 
cames  no  windings,  the  projections  (pole  teeth)  on  its  periphery  acting 
to  cause  the  required  periodic  variation  of  flux. 


Potltlon  of  cooductor 
Fig.  7. — Induction  of  e.m.f.  in  the  conductor  of  a  revolving  armature  alternator. 

Frequency  of  Generated  E.M  J. — In  the  case  of  the  first  two  types  the 
flux  of  adjacent  poles  is  always  in  the  opposite  directions:  Thus  a  con- 
ductor passing  through  the  flux  emanating  from  the  N  pole  will  have 
induced  in  it  an  e.m.f .  of  one  direction  or  polarity,  and  in  passing  through 
the  S  pole  flux,  will  have  the  direction  of  e.m.f.  reversed,  i.e.,  a  complete 
cycle  of  alternating  e.m.f .  is  induced  in  the  conductor  as  it  passes  a  pair 
of  poles. 


Armature  Wlndlnf 


Eleia  Winding 


Fig.  8. — ^Action  of  an  inductor  alternator. 


in  the  case  of  the  inductor  type,  the  direction  of  the  flux  relative  to 
the  armature  winding  is  always  the  same,  but  this  flux  varies  periodically 
with  time  as  the  reluctance  of  its  path  increases  and  decreases.    When 

the  flux  is  increasing  the  induced  e.m.f.  (^^^Tjt)  will  have  a  certain 

polarity.  When  the  rate  of  change  of  flux  reverses,  that  is,  becomes  a 
decrease,  the  induced  e.m.f.  reverses  and  an  alternating  e.m.f.  is  thus 
developed. 
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For  classes  (a)  and  (6)  the  frequency,  i.e.,  the  number  of  complete 
cycles  per  second,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  (in  passing  one 
pair  of  poles  the  induced  e.m.f.  passes  from  0  to  +  maximum  to  0  to 
-maximum  and  back  to  0}  times  the  revolutions  per  second,  or 

/=pXr.p.s (2) 

Thus  a  4-pole  machine,  when  driven  at  1800  r.p.m.,  will  give  a  fre- 
quency of  60  cycles  per  second. 

In  the  inductor  type,  a  complete  cycle  is  obtained  when  the  rotor 
moves  through  the  angle  of  the  pole  pitch  (pole  pitch  =  distance  from  a 
point  on  one  field  projection  on  rotor  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
adjacent  projection). 

Thus,  if  the  rotor  makes  one  complete  revolution,  the  cycles  generated 
are  equal  to  the  number  of  teeth  or  projections  on  the  rotor.  The  cycles 
per  second  are  thus  equal  to 

/-nX(r.p.s.), (2a) 

where  n=the  number  of  pole  teeth,  or  slots  on  the  rotor 

Radio  alternators  differ  from  alternators  used  for  power  engineering, 
in  two  important  characteristics:  (a)  frequency,  (6)  internal  reactance. 
The  frequency  of  the  alternator  determines  the  spark  or  group  frequency 
of  the  set  (neglecting  the  application  of  the  non-synchronous  gap  discussed 
below),  which  in  turn  determines  the  number  of  times  the  receiver  dia- 
phragm is  impulsed  per  second  at  the  receiver  station,  or  the  pitch  of  the 
note,  heard  in  the  phones  by  the  receiving  operator.  Modern  receiver 
diaphragms  normally  have  a  natural  frequency  of  about  1000  cycles  per 
second,  and  the  human  ear  is  most  sensitive  at  about  this  frequency;  it 
is  therefore  desirable  to  use  this  frequency  of  wave  trains,  if  the  maximum 
audibility  of  the  received  signal  is  to  be  obtained.  (When  the  signal 
frequency  corresponds  to  the  natural  frequency  of  the  telephone  diaphragm 
mmriTniim  signal  strength  for  a  given  impressed  e.m.f.  results.)  Thus 
modem  radio  alternators  are  constructed  to  give  very  much  higher  fre- 
quencies than  are  used  in  power  engineering  practice,  a  usual  value  being 
500  cycles,  giving  a  group  frequency  of  lOQO,  when  the  gap  is  adjusted 
to  break  down  once  every  half  cycle. 

This  high  frequency  requires  a  large  number  of  poles,  or  excessively 
high  speeds,  for  its  generation.  Thus  a  four-pole  machine  would  have  to 
be  run  at  250  r.p.s.  or  15,000  r.p.m.,  to  give  500  cycles  per  second.  This 
high  speed  would  involve  difficult  and  expensive  construction  and  there- 
fore the  niunber  of  field  poles  is  increased  to  obtain  the  desired  frequency 
at  a  lower  speed.  To  secure  the  required  niunber  of  poles  around  the 
periphery  of  the  armature,  without  making  the  latter  excessively  large, 
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requires  special  construction.    Thus,  assuming  an  alternator  di-iven  at 
1500  r.p.m.,  or  25  r.p.s.,  we  have, 

/=500=nX25,  where  n=No.  of  pairs  of  poles 

n  =  20 

Thus,  20  pairs,  or  40  poles,  would  be  required  for  the  field.    To  mini- 
niize  the  space  required,  field  coils  are  placed  only  on  alternate  poles  (iV), 

_-,  _  the  remaining  poles  (S) 


thus  being  consequent 
poles.  This  construc- 
tion is    illustrated    in 

Armatuce  -"^^S-  "• 

Fia.  9.— The  ordinary  smaU  radio  alternator  has  a  field  ^'^^^  ^^^  inductor 
coil  on  every  other  pole  only,  half  the  poles  being  con-  type,  very  much  higher 
sequent  poles.  speeds  are  permissible, 

as  all  windings  are 
fixed  in  position,  and  the  rotor  can  be  specially  designed  and  constructed 
for  high-speed  operation.  Such  construction  is  illustrated  by  the 
Alexanderson  high-frequency  alternator  described  in  Chapter  VII.  With 
the  inductor  type  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  frequency 
by  increasing  the  number  of  pole  teeth,  keeping  the  speed  within  reason- 
able values.  Thus  for  the  case  considered  above,  20  teeth,  each  tooth 
and  its  associated  slot  being  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  poles,  would  be 
formed  on  the  rim  of  the  rotor. 

Driving  Motor. — ^The  driving  motor  for  any  type  of  radio  alternator 
should  have  a  practically  constant  speed-load  characteristic  over  the  load 
range  in  which  it  is  to  operate.  This  requirement  is  fulfilled  sufiSciently 
well  by  the  modem  shunt  motor,  although  differential  compoimd  wound 
motors  are  also  used  to  secure  the  desired  constancy  in  speed.  Poly- 
phase synchronous  or  induction  motors  may  also  be  used  where  a.c.  power 
only  is  available. 

Intemal  Impedance  of  Radio  Alternators. — ^The  second  characteristic 
which  differentiates  the  alternator  used  for  commercial  power  purposes 
and  the  radio  alternator,  is  the  internal  or  armature  impedance.  The 
radio  alternator  operates  always  for  a  small  part  of  its  cycle,  \mder  short- 
circuit  conditions.  It  has  already  been  indicated  (page  278)  that  the  exces- 
sive current  which  would  flow  in  the  alternator  and  transformer  windings 
throughout  the  interval  during  which  the  gap  is  carrying  current  and 
hence  has  very  low  resistance,  may  be  minimized  by  high  reactance  in 
the  transformer,  artificial  inductance  in  the  transformer  supply  leads 
(choke  coils),  or  high  impedance  in  the  armatiU:*e  of  the  alternator.  The 
last  named  method  is  that  usually  employed,  and  modem  practice  indi- 
cates that  the  high  impedance  alternator  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Cboke  Goi]s  or  reactance  regulators  represent  additional  equipment  and 
comptication,  and  are  therefore  relatively  little  used. 

A  high  armature  impedance  means  essentially  a  high  armature  reac- 
ance,  the  resistance  usually  being  quite  small  compared  to  the  reactance. 
The  reactance  of  the  armature  is  made 
op  of  two  componentE: 

(a)  leakage  reactance; 

(b)  armature  reaction. 

Ilie  leakage  reactance  is  caused  by 
the  flux  surrounding  the  winding  con- 
ductors, this  Bo^alled  leak^e  flux  having 
no  effect  on  the  main  field  flux.  It  is 
essentially  a  local  flux,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  10.  FiQ.  10.— Conventional  diagnin    of 

This  flux  induces  a  C.e.m.f.  of  self-      leakage  flux  around  an  armature 
induction  in  the  armature  winding,  and     conductor, 
represents  the  inherent  reactance  of  the 

annatture  circuit.  The  voltage  required  to  send  a  current  /  through 
the  armature  at  standstill  is  therefore, 

E  =  IZ,  where  Z  =  Vr7+X\^, 

the  measurements  being  made  as  for  any  inductive  circuit.  They  must 
be  repeated  with  the  armature  slots  in  several  different  positions  with 
respect  to  the  held  poles,  and  the  results  averaged,  mnce  the  reluctance 
of  the  leakage  flux  path  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  field  poles. 

Armature  reaction  is  the  name  given  to  the  distorting  and  demagnet- 
izing effect  of  the  armature  magnetomotive  force  on  the  main  field.  (It 
is  evident  that  since  the  armature  is  made  up  of  turns  of  wire  carrying 
current  wound  on  an  iron  core,  that  the  armature  represents  a  certain 
number  of  ampere  turns,  and  thus  also  a  m.m.f.)  This  effect  is  separate 
from  the  leakage  flux  (which  does  not  necessarily  react  on  the  main  field), 
and  is  indicated  in  Fig.  11.' 

The  first  reactance  causes  a  real  reactive  voltage  which  must  be  over- 
come by  the  generated  e.m.f.  in  the  circuit.  The  second  reaction  may 
be  considered  as  an  apparent  reactance  inserted  into  the  circuit,  the 
induced  e.m.f.  being  assumed  constant.  Actually  the  induced  e.m.f.  does 
not  remain  constant,  but  increases  on  leading  load  and  decreases  on  lagging 
load.     The  relation  between  terminal  volt^e,  armature  current,  armature 

'  In  Fig.  11  the  vectors  showing  armature  m.m.f.  are  merely  indications  of  the  aver- 
age effect  ol  the  armature  m.m.i'.;  actually  the  armature  reaction  of  a  single-phase 
alternator  (all  radio  alt«matoTB  are  single  phaae)  is  vanablc  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tioD-  For  an  elementary  analysis  see  Morecroft,  "Continuous  and  Alternating  Current 
Machinery, "  p.  244  et  seq. 
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constants,  and  armature  reaction  is  indicated  in  Figs.  12  and  13,  which 
have  been  drawn  for  a  commercial  alternator  and  a  machine  intended 
for  radio  service  under  normal  load  and  sustained  short-circuit  conditions.' 
On  the  former  machine  the  short-circuit  current  (sustained  value)  may  be 
2.5  to  3  times  the  normal  value,  while  with  the  radio  alternator,  the  shorts 
circuit  current  is  only  sUghtly  larger  than  the  normal  value.  Thus  the  cur- 
rent carried  in  the  low-tension  circuit  does  not  increase  to  excessive  value 
when  the  gap  break-down  short-circuits  the  transformer,  and  thus  abnormal 
strains  and  resultant  damage  of  equipment  are  prevented.    In  other  words 


Eaotor^l 


Power 


fflffl 


Power 


CJTJ 

EMtor-O  (las) 


EactoT^O  (lead) 


Fig.  11. — ^Various  directions  of  the  armature  magneto  motive  force,  for  loads  of  di£ferent 

characteristics. 


on  modern  alternators  designed  for  radio  service  it  does  not  require  an 
excessive  current  in  the  armature  to  make  the  armatiu*e  ampere  tiuns 
practically  equal  to  those  of  the  main  field.  This  means  that  the  effective 
or  net  ampere  turns  are  small,  and  the  net  fiux  is  small;  thus  only  a  small 
e.m.f.  is  induced  in  the  alternator  winding,  and  the  short-circuit  current 
is  correspondingly  small. 

The  Power  Transformer. — The  function  of  the  power  transformer  in 
a  transmitting  set  has  already  been  outlined  on  page  276.  The  choice 
and  design  of  such  a  transformer  are  of  great  importance,  in  so  far  as  the 
set  may  work  very  poorly  or  fail  altogether  unless  the  transformer  has  the 
proper  characteristics. 

^  It  must  be  noted  that  the  short-circuit  condition,  i.e.,  broken  down  spark  gap, 
on  the  radio  alternator  exists  for  such  a  small  fraction  of  the  cycle,  that  conclusions 
reached  from  the  short-circuit  diagram  in  Fig.  13  are  not  directly  applicable.  Ad 
exact  treatment  would  require  the  analysis  of  successive  short-circuit  transients. 
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Fig.  12. — ^Regulation  diagram  for  ordinary  alternator. 
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FiQ.  13. — ^Regulation  diagram  for  radio  alternator  showing  greater  efifect  of  armature 

leakage  and  magnetomotive  force. 
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In  order  that  the  following  discussion  be  more  fully  understood  Fig. 
1  of  page  275  is  here  reprinted,  as  Pig.  14. 

The  main  requisites  of  a  power  transformer  are: 

1st.  That  it  shall  charge  the  condenser  Ci  to  the  voltage  necessary 
to  store  therein  an  amount  of  energy  such  that,  when  the  gap  G  breaks 
down  and  the  condenser  discharges  through  the  gap  and  the  primary  L\ 
of  the  oscillation  transformer,  the  antenna  will  receive  the  required  amount 
of  energy. 

2d.  That  when  the  gap  G  breaks  down,  and  thereby  practically  short- 
circuits  the  high-tension  side  of  the  transformer,  the  current  flowing  therein, 
and  also  through  the  gap,  will  be  as  small  as  possible.  The  first  of  these 
requisites  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a  numerical  example. 

Antenna 


f 


I 

I 


^nU 


FiG.  14. — Spark  transmitter  circuit. 


Assume  the  following: 

Antenna  to  be  supplied  with  200  watts. 

EflSciency  of  transformation  from  C\  to  antenna =30  per  cent.* 

Capacity  of  Ci  =  0.012  micro-farads. 

Frequency  of  alternator =600  cycles  per  second. 

Number  of  sparks  per  second = 2  X  500  =  1000. 


Then: 


200 


Power  to  be  supplied  to  condenser  Ci  =  t^-^  =  670  watts.    The  voltage 


0.3 
to  which  Ihe  condenser  must  be  charged  is  obtained  from  the  formula: 


CF2 


N  =  W, 


(3) 


where 


C= capacity  of  condenser  in  farads; 
F= voltage  to  which  condenser  is  charged; 
iV= number  of  sparks  per  second; 
W = power  in  watts. 

*  This  figure  is,  of  course,  low;  it  has  been  reported  that  a  spark  set  may  have  an 
efficiency  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  measured  by  ratio  of  antenna  high-frequency  power 
to  moU>r  input;   an  average  figure  is  probably  40  per  cent. 
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Whence: 

The  above  simply  means  that  the  transformer  must  be  able  to  charge 
the  condenser  to  10,500  volts  once  for  every  half  cycle,  and  that  at  this 
voltage  the  gap  shall  break  down. 

The  transformer  must  be  very  well  insulated,  for  the  first  few  turns 
at  any  rate,  not  only  because  it  itself  must  develop  a  high  voltage,  as 
shown  above,  but  also  because,  after  the  gap  has  quenched,^  radio- fre- 
quency e.m.f.'s  are  induced  by  the  antenna  circuit  into  the  primary  of 
the  oscillation  transformer  and  are  therefore  inpressed  upon  the  secondary 
winding  of  the  power  transformer.  These  high-frequency  ejn.f.'s  pro- 
duce higih-frequency  ciurents,  which  flow,  by  condenser  action,  from  turn 
to  turn  and  layer  to  layer  through  the  high-tension  side  of  the  power 
transformer  and  even  through  the  low-tension  side;  unless  the  insulation 
has  low  dielectric  loss  and  unless  it  is  especially  heavy  near  the  end  turns 
of  the  high-tension  side,  where  the  dielectric  ciurents  are  largest,  it  is  likely 
eventually  to  break  down. 

The  second  requisite  of  the  power  transformer  is  of  importance  because 
if,  when  the  gap  breaks  down,  the  current  through  the  power  transformer 
and  the  gap  should  be  large,  not  only  would  there  be  a  large  unnecessary 
waste  of  power  but,  in  addition,  the  large  current  would  maintain  an  "  arc  " 
througji  the  gap  and  thus  keep  this  "  closed,"  a  condition  which,  as  is 
pointed  out  on  page  310,  should  be  decidedly  avoided.  In  order  to  meet 
the  above  the  circidt  consisting  of  the  alternator,  the  reactance  V.R.  (see 
Pig.  14),  the  power  transformer,  the  inductances  H-H,  the  condenser  Ci, 
and  the  inductances  Li  and  L\  are  arranged  so  that,  when  the  gap  is 
open,  the  impedance  of  this  circuit  at  the  alternator  frequency  will  be  low, 
and,  when  the  gap  breaks  down,  the  impedance  of  the  circuit  of  the  alter- 
nator V.R.,  the  power  transformer  H-H,  and  the  closed  gap  will  be  very 
much  higher.  Thus,  when  the  gap  is  open  the  flow  of  ciuxent  will  not 
be  impeded,  while  when  the  gap  breaks  down  the  current  from  the  alter- 
nator will  be  very  much  reduced.  A  simple  way  of  obtaining  this  result 
is  by  adjusting  the  circuit  of  A,  F.K.,  PS,  H-H,  Ci,  Li,  L'l  to  have  a 
natural  frequency  equal  ^  to  that  of  the  alternator;  so  that,  when  the  con- 
denser Ci  and  the  inductances  Li  and  L'l  are,  by  the  breaking  down  of 
the  gap,  separated  from  the  power  transformer,  the  current  in  this  will  be 
only  a  small  fraction  of  that  flowing  when  the  gap  is  open.  In  other  words, 
the  entire  circuit  from  the  alternator  to  and  including  Li  must  resonate 

^  See  p.  314  for  discusBion  of  quenching. 

'  In  practioe,  this  circuit  is  adjusted  to  a  natural  frequency  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  the  alternator,  as  is  pointed  out  on  p.  303. 
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at  the  alternator  frequency.  This  requires  that  the  capacity  Ci  and  the 
various  inductances,  including  the  inductance  of  the  alternator  and  of  the 
transformer,  be  properly  chosen. 

The  values  of  Ci,  Li,  and  L\  have  to  be  adjusted  to  give  the  correct 
wave  length,  and  this  makes  them  comparatively  small;  hence  in  order 
that  the  entire  circuit,  from  the  alternator  to  Li,  may  resonate  at  the 
alternator  frequency  the  inductances  to  the  left  of  the  gap  (see  Fig.  14) 
must  be  high. 

To  illustrate,  assimie: 
Ci = 0.012 = microfarad ; 
X = wave  length = 600  meters ; 
/= alternator  frequency =500  cycles  per  second; 
L= total  inductance  from  the  alternator  to  and  including  Li, 
expressed  in  terms  of  high-tension  side  of  transformer,  in 
henries; 
Li+L'i= inductance  of  Li  and  L\  in  microhenries. 
From  formula  (15)  page  212, 


Therefore,  for  resonance  at  500  cycles  per  second, 


8.5  henries. 


4x2x5002x0.012X10-® 
Again,  from  formula  (18),  page  213, 

X = 1885Vo.012(Li+L'i) 

or 

6002 
^+^^'  =  1885^X0.012=^-^  microhenries. 

Thus,  while  the  inductance  of  Li  and  L\  must  be  8.5  microhenries,  the 
inductance  of  the  entire  circuit  may  be  8.5  henries  or  one  million  times 
as  large;  hence,  practically  all. of  the  inductance  necessary  to  bring  about 
resonance  at  the  alternator  frequency  must  be  in  the  alternator,  V.R., 
the  power  transformer  and  the  choke  coils  H-H. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  it  was  common  practice  to  design  the  trans- 
former with  the  highest  possible  inductance  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  very 
large  amoimt  of  magnetic  leakage,  so  that  the  most  of  the  required  induct- 
ance was  in  the  transformer  and  comparatively  little  in  the  alternator 
and  the  choke  coils;  such  a  transformer  was  called  a  ''  resonance  tranis- 
former,"  in  so  far  as  its  inductance  alone  was  nearly  capable  oi  bringing 
about  resonance  at  the  alternator  frequency.  A  transformer  of  this  type 
was  generally  made  with  an  open  magnetic  circuit,  a  so-called  ''open- 
core  transformer."  The  tendency  of  late  is  to  design  the  transformer 
with  httle  leakage  (closed  magnetic  circuit)  and  hence  little  inductance. 
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and  place  the  required  inductance  outside  of  the  transformer  in  series 
with  its  low-tension  side,  as  at  V.R,  (Fig.  14)  or  in  the  alternator  armature. 
Some  of  the  power  transformers  for  the  smaller  sets  are  constructed  so  that 
the  leakage,  and  therefore  the  inductance  of  the  transformer,  may  be 
regulated;  thus,  in  Fig.  15  by  moving  the  magnetic  shimt  M,  which  is 
pivoted  at  Z),  the  air  gap  A  may  be  varied,  and  in  this  manner  more  or  less 
flux  may  be  caused  to  leak'  away  from  the  secondary  coil  S  and  into  the 
shunt  M.  This  arrangement  is  satisfactory  for  small  power  transformers, 
but  not  so  for  lai^e  transformers,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  noise  due  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  shunt  Jf ,  which  is  difficult  to 
overcome. 

It  is  standard  practice  at  piresent  for 
any  but  the  smallest-size  sets  to  con- 
struct the  alternator  with  high  induct- 
ance, the  transformer  with  a  closed  core 
and  hence  with  low  inductance,  and  to 
make  up  the  needed  additional  induct- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  coil  V.-B.,  inserted 
in  the  primary  of  the  transformer. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  insulation  of  the  power  transformer 
must  be  of  the  best,^  not  only  because 
of  the  low-frequency  high  voltage  but 
also  because  of  the  trouble  experienced 
due  to  high-frequency  currents  finding 
their  way  into  the  transformer.  If  the  choke  coils  H-H  are  used  (see 
Fig.  14)  they  should  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  high-frequency  currents 
flowing  in  the  transformer;  if  the  choke  coils  are  not  used,  and  this 
is  very  common  in  order  to  simplify  the  equipment,  then  the  insulation 
of  the  transformer  secondary  must  be  augmented  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  voltages  due  to  the  high-frequency  currents. 

Condensers. — ^The  Audio  Frequency  Circuit  of  the  Transmitting  Set — 
The  condensers  used  in  a  transmitting  set  are  known  as  "power  con- 
densers," to  distinguish  them  from  those  used  in  a  receiving  set,  which  are 
known  as  "  receiving  condensers."  A  power  condenser  must,  as  its  very 
name  impUes,  be  capable  of  handling  large  amounts  of  power  without 
serious  deterioration  or  breaking  down. 

The  requisites  of  a  power  condenser  are: 

1st.  That  thei  insulation  between  plates  shall  be  such  as  to  prevent 
its  being  punctured  by  the  high  voltage  used. 

^  In  American  practice  the  transfonner  is  generally  an  open-core  tiansformer,  air 
cooled;  in  European  practice  an  oil-cooled  transformer  is  generally  used,  this  type  being 
undoubtedly  superior  to  the  air-cooled  type. 
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FiQ.  15. — Small  radio  transformers 
are  frequently  fitted  with  an 
adjustable  magnetic  shunt. 
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2d.  That  the  losses  shall  be  small  (see  page  166,  Chapter  II).  The 
dielectrics  generaUy  used  in  power  condensers  are:  air,  glass,  oil  and 
mica.  Of  these  air  has  the  minimum  specific  inductive  capacity,  and 
it  causes  practically  no  losses,  while  the  other  dielectrics  have  a  much 
higher  specific  inductive  capacity  but  suffer  more  or  less  energy  loss.  As 
regards  breakdown  voltage  air  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
other  dielectrics,  but  at  pressures  higher  than  atmospheric  the  break- 
down voltage  for  air  is  very  high  and  it  increases  in  nearly  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  absolute  pressure.  A  comparison  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  dielectrics  is  given  in  Chapter  II,  page  169. 

It  wiQ  be  seen  from  the  characteristics  of  the  various  dielectrics  that 
if  a  condenser  of  a  certain  capacity  is  to  be  designed,  the  air  condenser 
would  have  the  largest  dimensions  and  the  nuca  condenser  the  smallest. 
However,  the  losses  in  the  air  condenser  would  be  very  small,  while  those 
in  a  poorly  constructed  mica  condenser  might  be  so  high  as  to  make  its 
use  prohibitive.  Glass  condensers  in  the  form  of  Leyden  jars  have  met 
with  much  favor  in  the  radio  field  and  they  are  being  extensively  used. 
Each  jar  has  a  capacity  of  about  0.002  irf,  and  is  capable  of  withstanding 
a  voltage  of  about  15,000;  for  any  particular  desired  voltage  and  capacity 
the  jars  are  grouped  in  series  multiple,  so  that  the  combination  will  have 
the  required  capacity  and  breakdown  voltage*  Condensers  with  glass  as 
the  dielectric  are  also  made  with  flat  pieces  of  glass  covered  with  tin  foU, 
the  space  requirements  of  such  condensers  being  much  smaller  than  for 
the  Leyden  jars.  They  do  not  stand  continued  use,  however,  as  well 
as  the  Leyden  jars,  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  heating  due  to  smaller 
cooling  surface. 

OU  condensers  are  not  very  much  used  in  general  practice,  but  their 
use  is  very  commendable  in  places  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  spilling 
the  oil.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  the  dielectric  properties 
of  oil  are  unfavorably  affected  by  a  flash  through  it,  so  that  oil  condensers 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  as  good  service  after  the  oil  has  once 
been  flashed,  they  are  stiU  serviceable  after  a  breakdown,  whereas 
a  solid  dielectric  condenser,  such  as  mica  or  glass,  is  completely 
spoiled. 

The  mica  condenser  is  a  very  desirable  one,  and  is  apparently  going 
to  largely  supplant  the  Leyden  jar  for  ship  sets  and  similar  installations. 
It  is  compact,  and,  if  properly  constructed,  has  a  loss  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  measurable.  The  impregnation  of  the  condenser  with  suitable  wax 
must  be  done  sufficiently  well  to  drive  out  all  air  completely,  as  the  trapped 
air  bubbles,  suffering  corona  loss,  are  the  source  of  local  heating  and 
thus  weaken  the  dielectric  strength  of  the  mica.  It  must  be  noted  that 
these  condensers  are  made  to  be  used  at  the  rated  voltage  and  frequency 
for  intermittent  service  ardy  and  that  even  a  good  mica  condenser  if  used 
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continuously  at  the  rated  voltage  and  frequency  will  have  its  wax  melted 
after  an  hour  or  so. 

Ck)mpre88ed-air  condensers  are  very  suitable  where  very  high  voltages 
and  low  losses  are  required;  the  structure  of  the  condenser,  i.e.,  the  metal 
plates  and  their  insulating  supports,  is  placed  in  a  steel  container  capable 
of  safely  withstanding  a  pressure  up  to  a  dozen  atmospheres  or  more  and 
dry  compressed  air  is  pumped  in  until  the  required  pressure  is  obtained. 
It  may  be  easily  seen  that  an  air  compressor  and  gauge  are  necessary 
auxiliaries  of  such  condensers,  and  that  their  use  cannot  be  considered, 
except  for  very  large  land  installations,  or  for  laboratories. 

On  the  whole  the  Leyden  jar  with  its  simplicity  of  construction  and 
large  heat-radiating  surface  affording  cool  operation  is  a  favorite  type 
of  transmitting  condenser  and  would  be  even  more  widely  used  were  it 
not  for  its  large  space  requirements  and  liability  of  breakage. 

Transmitting  condensers  are  very  seldom  constructed  so  that  their 
capacity  may  be  continuously  varied  in  view  of  the  insulation  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  high  voltages  dealt  with. 

The  value  of  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  used  in  the  closed  circuit 
of  a  spark  transmitter  is  fixed  by  the  voltage,  the  spark  frequency,  and 
the  power  set.  This  point  has  already  been  discussed  on  page  295,  from 
the  point  of  yiew  of  the  high-tension  transformer,  and  it  will  be  more 
fuUy  emphasized  here  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  condenser.  Rewriting 
formula  (3): 

^N=W,    .     .    ; (3) 

where 

C  =  capacity  of  condenser  in  farads; 

F= voltage  to  which  condenser  is  charged; 

i\r= number  of  sparks  per  second; 

Tr= electrical  power,  in  watts,  given  to  condenser. 

We  immediately  note  that  the  power  varies  directly  with  N,  C  and  F^. 
The  value  of  A^  is  more  or  less  fixed,  because  it  represents  the  *'  tone  "  of 
the  set  and  the  best  tone  is  supposed  to  be  that  due  to  iV  » 1000  per  second. 
Therefore,  if  a  certain  amount  of  power  must  be  imparted  to  the  con- 
denser a  suitable  choice  must  be  made  of  C  and  F.  With  a  very  high 
voltage  the  dielectric  and  leakage  losses  are  likely  to  be  high,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  insulating  the  various  parts  of  the  set  are  such  as  to  make  it 
impractical,  and  a  limit  in  this  direction  is  soon  reached  after  which,  if 
more  power  is  required,  the  condenser  capacity  must  be  increased. 
Voltages  of  100,000  might  be  used  in  large  land  installations,  but  in  small 
land  and  in  ship  installations  the  range  is  10,000  to  20,000  volts. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  that  in  large  power  installations  the  condenser 
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must  have  a  very  large  capacity,  even  though  a  high  voltage  is  used. 
For  instance,  assume: 

TF= 50,000  watts; 

7=100,000; 

i^= 1000  per  second. 

Since  this  capacity  affects  the  wave  length  it  is  plain  that  even  though 
a  small  inductance  be  used  in  the  closed  circuit,  the  wave  length  will  be 
large;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the  wave  length  of  high-power  instal- 
lations is  large;  there  are  other  reasons  which  are  taken  up  on  page  196. 
In  the  example  given,  even  if  the  inductance  in  the  clos^  circuit  were 
200  fih  (which  is  comparatively  small)  the  wave  length  would  be: 

1886V200X0.01=2660  meters. 


Agam,  from  the  formula: 


^^V=Tr 


2 

we  obtain  the  other: 

HM^W^N^,.    .......    (4) 

where 

J=the  current  in  the  antenna; 

72= effective  resistance  of  antenna; 

)/= efficiency  of  transformation  from  condenser  to  antenna. 
Hence, 


~2V   B  ' 


(5) 


or  the  antenna  current  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  capacity. 

To  show  this  a  test  was  made  on  a  transmitter  with  the  apparatiis 
connected  as  shown  in  curve  sheet  Fig.  16,  where  the  ammeter  measures 
the  high-frequency  current  in  the  closed  circuit.  Of  course  the  current 
in  the  antenna,  which  is  here  not  shown,  would  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  ciurent  in  the  closed  circuit.  In  this  test  the  gap  length  was  kept 
constant,  the  value  of  the  capacity  was  varied  and  the  voltage  of  the 
alternator  was  regulated  imtil,  for  every  case,  a  spark  occurred  for  each 
alternation  (as  could  be  approximately  determined  by  the  pitch  of  the 
spark  note);  this  meant  that  the  voltage  to  which  the  condenser  was 
being  charged  was  the  same,  and,  fiui^hermore,  that  the  condenser  was 
being  charged  and  discharged  once  for  every  alternation.  Under  these 
conditions  the  high-frequency  current  should  be  proportional  to  Vc,  and 
the  square  of  the  cturent  proportional  to  C.    The  curve  obtained  sho^Bv^ 
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this  to  be  approximately  the  case,  except  that  an  intercept  is  noted  at 
the  point  corresponding  to  two  jars  due  to  the  fact  that  for  such  a  low 
capacity  the  gap  could  not  be  kept  from  arcing,  which,  in  turn,  prevented 
the  periodic  and  regular  charging  and  discharging  of  the  condenser. 

Design  of  Audio  Circuit. — ^We  may  now  discuss  more  fully  the  choice 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  so-called  "  audio  circuit,"  which  comprises  the 
alternator,  the  variable  reactance,  .the  step-up  transformer,  the  choke 


5  6  7  8 

Number  of  Jan 

Flo.  16. — ^Variation  of  the  high-frequency  oscillatory  current  with  the   amount  of 

capacity  used. 

coils,  and  the  condenser.  This  circuit  may  be  simplified  by  noting  that  a 
transformer  may  be  treated  approximately  as  a  simple  circuit  consisting  of 
an  inductance  and  a  resistance  entirely  transferred  to  the  high-  or  to  the 
low-tension  side;  furthermore,  any  impedance  in  the  secondary  circuit  may 
be  transferred  to  the  primary  by  multiplying  by  a  suitable  factor.  On 
this  basis  the  audio  circuit  may  be  simplified  to  that  of  Fig.  17, 


where 


A  =  alternator  armature,  having  both  resistance  and  inductance: 
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Rt  ^Fesistance  of  both  transformer  coils  transferred  to  low-ten- 
sion side; 

Lt  =:  leakage  inductance  of  both  transformer  coils  transferred  to 
low-tension  side; 

fip= resistance  of  protective  choke  coils  transferred  to  low- tension 
side; 

L9= inductance  of  protective  choke  coUs  transferred  to  low-ten- 
sion side; 
C= condenser  capacity  transferred  to  low-tension  side; 

J29» resistance  of  variable  reactance  coil  in  low-tension  side; 
£19==  inductance  of  variable  reactance  coil  in  low-tension  side. 

The  circuit  of  Fig.  17  may  be  still  further  simplified  to  that  of  Fig.  18, 
where 

A = alternator  without  inductance  or  re^tance; 

ii = resistance  of  entire  circuit,  including  alternator  armature,  trans- 
former coils,  protective  choke  coils,  variable  reactance  coils, 
on  basis  of  low-tension  side; 

Lb  inductance  of  entire  circuit  (ditto); 

C=s  capacity  of  condenser  transferred  to  low-tension  side. 

It    has    already    been  stated  that  this  circuit  should  be  adjusted 
P^         i^  ^  Lm  ^  ^^^  i^  ^^  have  a 

yVV\/VVsMJlL ^/V\W\!Mn  natural  frequency  about 

equal    to    that    of    the 
alternator;    it  has  also 
__     been    shown    how    the 
— ^   capacity    of    the    con- 
denser  may    be    calcu- 
lated if  the  voltage  to 
be  used  and  the  power 
r;        R,  required  are  known;  it 

Fig.  17. — ^An  approximate  simplification  of  the  low<^ie-  follows  then  that,  know- 
quency  circuit  of  a  radio  transmitter.  ing     the     capacity      the 

value  of  the  total  in- 
ductance L  in  the  circuit  of  Fig.  18  may  be  easily  calculated  from 
formula: 


A< 


■'TOirwww- 


2kVlC' 


and  this  inductance  may  then  be  apportioned  between  the  alternator,  the 
variable  reactance,  the  transformer,  and  the  choke  coils.  An  example  of 
this  calculation  has  already  been  given  on  page  296,  where  the  compu- 
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tations  have  been  based  on  the  hi^-tension  side  of  the  transfonner.    The 
same  computations  will  be  repeated  on  the  basis  of  the  low-tension  side. 

Assume  that  the  transformer  ratio  is  1 :  80;  then,  any  inductance  or 
resistance  in  the  high-tension  side  may  be  transferred  to  the  low-tension 
side  by  dividing  by  80^,  or  6400,  while  a 
capacity  in  the  high-tension  side  may  be 
transferred  to  the  low-tension  side  by  mul- 
tiplying by  6400. 

In  our  case:  / 

Capacity  of  condenser  in  high-tension 
side =0.012  m/-  Hence,  equivalent  low- 
tension  capacity =0.012X6400 =77.0  m/-  | .lIMIllUr-l 

If  the  audio-circuit  must  resonate  at  500  l 

cycles  per  second,  yiq.  18.— Simplest  possible  rep- 

Total  equivalent  low  tension  inductance  lesentation  of  the  low  frequen- 

cy circuit,  not  quite  equivalent 
to  the  actual  circuit. 


re  =  .00133  henry. 


5002x4t2x77.0X10"« 

This  value  of  inductance  should  be  wtt^  of  that  foitnd  on  page  296, 

i.e.,  8.5  henries;  thus: 

8.5 


6400 


.00133  henry. 


Of  this  inductance  probably  the  largest  part  is,  in  a  modem  set,  found  in 
the  alternator,  while  the  transformer  has  comparatively  little  inductance, 
and  the  balance  is  made  up  by  the  choke  coils  in  the  high-tension  side  and 
the  variable  reactance  V.R.  in  the  low-tension  side. 

In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  audio  circuit  may  be 
made  to  resonate  the  curves  of  Fig.  19  are  here  given  as  being  representa- 
tive of  an  actual  set.  In  obtaining  these  curves  the  field  current  and 
speed  of  the  alternator  were  kept  constant,  while  the  capacity  in  the  high- 
tension  side  of  the  transformer  was  changed  with  the  circuit  connections 
as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  Under  these  conditions,  as  the  capacity,  and,  there- 
fore, the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit,  was  varied,  the  current  in  the 
primary  of  the  power  transformer  as  well  as  the  voltage  across  it  varied 
and  reached  a  maximum  at  the  point  corresponding  to  resonance  condi- 
tions. A  capacity  of  about  5.5  Leyden  jars  is  seen  to  have  produced 
resonance.  In  an  actual  set  the  adjustment  of  the  capacity,  or  of  the 
inductance,  is  made  about  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  larger  than  neces- 
sary to  give  resonance  at  audio  frequency,  thus  making  the  natural  fre- 
quency of  the  circuit  somewhat  lower  than  the  alternator  frequency. 
This  point  will  be  more  fully  emphasized   further  on.     In  the  case 
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represented  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  19  the  set  was  actually  operated  with 
8  Leyden  jars  across  the  secondary. 

It  now  remains  to  investigate,  as  far  as  the  conditions  will  allow,  the 
transient  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  audio  circuit  as  the  condenser 


0  1.  2846678910  1112 

Number  of  Leyden  Jaif  connected  in  multiple  ftcron  the  lecondAiy  of  fne  tnasfonner 

« 

FiQ.  19. — ^Variation  of  alternator  voltage  and  primary  current  of  a  2  k.  w.  spark  trans- 
mitter  as  the  capacity  in  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  was  varied;  field  cur- 
rent of  alternator  and  speed  held  constant.  Qap  set  too  long  to  permit  sparking 
at  voltage  of  test. 

is  charged  and  discharged;  we  especially  mean  to  refer  to  the  variation 
of  the  condenser  current  and  voltage  as  the  alternator  e.m.f .  is  impressed 
upon  the  audio  circuit  and,  thereafter,  as  the  gap  breaks  down.  As  shown 
in  Fig.  18,  we  are  dealing  with  an  oscillatory  circuit,  having  the  resistance, 
inductance,  and  capacity  72,  L,  and  C,  respectively,  upon  which  there  is 
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impressed  a  harmonic  e.m.f.  The  equation  for  the  instantaneowt  value 
of  current  for  such  a  circuit  (Eq.  (79))  was  derived  in  Chapter  IV,  page 
252,  and  is 

E  M. 

i«    .  =rin  (p^-0)+A€"'2L  sin  (d\      •    .    (6) 

in  which  p= angular  velocity  of  impressed  force; 

<i7= angular  velocity  of  natural  oscillations  of  the  circuit; 

0==  phase  difference  of  E  and  I  in  the  steady  state; 

A  =a  constant  to  be  determined; 

^=time  of  duration  of  the  transient  term. 
In  deriving  this  equation  (page  254)  it  was  shown  how  to  solve  for  A  and  t% 
these  depending  for  their  value  on  the  time  the  voltage  is  introduced  into 
the  circuit.  In  a  radio  set  there  is  no  switch  actually  used,  but  the  equiv- 
alent effect  is  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  spark  gap;  when  the  gap  is 
sparking  its  resistance  is  so  low  that  the  secondary  of  the  power  trans- 


FiQ.  20. — Circuit  used  in  getting  curves  of  fig.  19. 

former  is  short-circuited  and  this  is  the  condition  for  comparatively  small 
current  in  the  armature  circuit.  When  the  gap  opens  (ceases  to  carry 
current)  the  effect  of  the  condenser  of  the  closed  oscillating  circuit,  is  to 
so  neutralize  the  inductance  of  the  transformer  and  armature  that  the 
ciurent  rises  to  comparatively  large  values.  We  may  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  behavior  of  the  actual  radio  circuit,  therefore,  by  supposing  that  Eq. 
(6)  holds  good,  the  voltage,  E  sin  pf,  being  iatroduced  into  the  circuit  at 
the  instant  when  the  gap  opens.  As  mentioned  when  analyzing  the  action 
of  this  circuit  before  (page  258)  the  general  solution  is  difficult,  but  we  can 
get  fairly  easy  solutions  if  we  assume  that  the  condenser  is  completely 
discharged  at  every  oscillation  and  that  the  gap  opens  when  the  voltage 
of  the  geneiiator  is  zero;  this  latter  condition  may  be  approximately  satis- 
fied by  suitable  adjustment  of  the  set. 

Assuming  that  the  low-frequency  circuit  is  resonant  to  the  alternator 
voltage,  that  the  gap  opens  when  generator  voltage  is  zero,  and  that  the 
condenser  is  discharged,  Eq.  (6)  becomes 

E  E    ^  E  ^ 

i=-^sinp^--^€"'2i;sin«^aB^sinp<(l -€"2l).    .     .    .     (7) 
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From  this  we  find  the  voltage  across  the  condenser;  it  is 

which  when  I  ^r  1    is  small  compared  to  (p)^  gives 

E    {  R    -—  -—  1 

This  equation  shows  that  the  condenser  voltage  rapidly  changes  its 
phase  during  the  first  few  alternations,  the  sin  pt  term  predominating 

at  first,  the  cos  pt  term  being  zera;  as  soon  as  €  ^^  departs  appreciably 
from  unity  the  cos  pt  begins  to  predominate  and  this  continually  increases 

with  increasing  time  due  to  the  increasing  value  of  (1  -€  ^^).     Thus  in 

the   steady   state    («  ^l^q)    Eq.    (8)    reduces   to   the    familiar  form 

The  curves  of  Fig.  21  show  the  form  of  current  and  voltage  across 
the  condenser  for  a  typical  circuit,  the  values  of  the  various  constants 
being  noted  on  the  curve  sheet.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  condenser 
voltage  reaches  its  maximum  values  at  approximately  the  times  when 
the  impressed  voltage  is  zero,  and  hence  the  spark  gap  will  break  down 
at  about  this  time;  the  resulting  oscillatory  ciurent  in  the  closed  oscil- 
lating circuit  at  once  discharges  the  condenser  the  spark  gap  opens  and 
the  voltage  of  the  alternator,  passing  through  its  zero  value  is  again 
impressed  on  the  circuit  to  produce  the  next  transient.  It  is  to  be  seen 
that  if  events  follow  the  order  given  here  the  assumed  condition  (e=o 
when  gap  opens)  is  satisfied. 

It  is  foimd  in  practice  that  the  condition  of  resonance  assumed  in  this 
analysis  tends  to  produce  irr^ular  sparking,  giving  the  signal  a  ragged 
note,  so  actually  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit  is  made  about  20 
per  cent  lower  than  the  frequency  of  the  alternator.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  spark  gap  again  opens  when  the  generator  voltage  is  passing 
through  zero  the  curves  of  Fig.  22  have  been  constructed  for  the  same  cir- 
cuit as  used  for  Fig.  21  with  the  exception  that  the  capacity  has  been 
increased  from  20/^  to  SO/^f,  this  giving  about  the  same  amoimt  of  de-tuning 
as  is  used  in  practice. 

For  this  case  the  form  of  current  and  condenser  voltage  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  Formula  (80)-(83)  of  Chapter  IV.  Supposing  that  the 
gap  opens  the  circuit  at  the  instant  the  circuit  voltage  (that  produced 
by  the  alternator)  is  zero  and  increasing,  it  is  foimd  that  for  the  steady 
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state  the  current  should  be  -23.5  amperes  and  the  voltage  across  the 
condenser  should  be  -92  volts.  To  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  actual 
ciurent  must  be  zero  as  well  as  the  drop  across  the  condenser  a  transient 
term  must  be  added  to  the  steady  state  solution;  by  the  process  outlined 
in  Chapter  lY  this  transient  is  foimd  to  be  satisfied  by  charging  the  con- 
denser to  -385  volts  and  starting  this  transient  term  .000756  second 
before  the  alternator  voltage  goes  through  its  zero  value — ^this  transient 
term  has  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit  (given  practically  correct 
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FiQ.  21. — ^TraDsieiit  current  in  audio  circuit  of  a  spark  transmitter,  circuit  tuned  to 

alternator  frequency. 

by  putting  co=  /  -7^=)  and  a  damping  fixed  by  the  R  and  L  of  the  circuit. 

The  actual  current  is  obtained  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  steady  term  and 
transient  term  and  is 

150 


i= 


^2«+(3000X.0056-^I^) 


sin  (3000 1  -70°.7) 


2((+.0007S6) 


+28.2  €      2X00W    sin  {2440(t+. 000756)} 
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Similarly  the  equation  for  voltage  drop  across  the  condenser  is  found 
to  be  represented  by  the  equation 

150X10«  =_  sin  (3000  «-70».7-^) 

106        \2  V  V 


F«= 


3000X30^2«+(3000X.0056  -^q^) 


2  « +.000756) 


-385  €      2X.0066    COS  {2440(f +.000756)} 


FiQ.  22. — ^Transient  current  in  audio  circuit  of  a  spark  transmitter,  circuit  frequency 
being  about  40  per  cent  lower  than  alternator  frequency. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  22  that  the  voltage  across  the  condenser 
is  rising  more  rapidly,  at  times  I—tc^  than  was  the  case  for  the  resonant 
condition  depicted  in  Fig.  21;  it  is  quite  likely  this  more  rapid  rise  in 
condenser  voltage,  by  causing  the  spark  to  take  place  at  a  more  definite 
time,  accounts  for  the  more  regular  behavior  of  the  spark  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  detuned  as  supposed  in  Fig.  22,  than  when  the  circuit  is  resonant. 

In  Figs.  21  and  22  the  forms  of  current  and  condenser  voltage  have 
been  shown  for  nearly  two  cycles;  actually  if  a  spark  occurs  at  the  time 
indicated  by  the  letter  A  on  the  condenser  voltage  curve  (which  is  the 
time  the  spark  should  actually  occiu-)  the  condenser  voltage  drops  to  zero 
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and  it,  as  well  as  the  ciirrent,  goes  through  the  same  changes  from  r  to  2t 
as  it  did  from  0°  to  tc.  The  actual  forms  of  the  condenser  voltage  for  the 
circuits  analyzed  in  Figs.  21  and  22  are  shown  in  Figs.  48  and  49  of  Chap- 
ter Vf,  page  259).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  analysb  does  give  fairly 
accurate  results. 

Types  of  Spark  Gaps. — ^The  construction  of  the  several  commercial 
types  of  spark  gaps  in.  use  at  the  present  time  may  be  conveniently  sub- 
divided into  the  following  classes: 

(a)  Open  gap. 

synchronous 
nonsynchronous 

self-cooled 

fan-cooled. 


(b)  Botating  gap 

(c)  Quenched  gap 


«B=^=OD0flD00O==jt«» 


The  Open  Gap  and  Operating  Conditions. — ^Fig.  23  below  illustrates 
one  form  of  the  open  gap.  This  type  is  also  know  as  a  plain  spark  dis- 
charger. 

In  considering  the  requirements  which  such  a  gap  must  fulM,  it  is 
desirable  to  review  briefly  that  part  which  it  plays  in  the  production  of 
high-frequency  oscillations.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  a  high  voltage  is  impressed 
on  the  gap  and  condenser-inductance 
circuit  connected  in  parallel,  and  at  a 
certain  critical  volti^,  the  insulation  of 
the  dielectric,  usually  air,  between  the  yiq.  23.— SmaU  open  spark  gap 
terminals,  breaks  down,  and  permits  a  having  cooling  vanes' on  the  spark 
high-rfrequency  oscillatory  discharge  knobs. 
to  take  place.  The  gap  must  there- 
fore possess  Jiigh  dielectric  strength  or  resistance  to  pimcture,  pre- 
vious to  breakdown  so  that  the  condenser  may  be  charged  to  a  high  poten- 
tial difference,  as  otherwise  the  high-frequency  energy  is  reduced,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  transmitter  is  lowered,  due  to  the  breakdown  occurring 
at  too  low  a  voltage. 

After  the  gap  has  broken  down  it  must  possess  a  very  low  resistance, 
otherwise  the  damping  of  the  oscillations  will  be  excessive,  and  the  trans- 
mitter inefficient,  most  of  the  energy  being  dissipated  as  PR  loss  in  the 
gap.  The  gap  must  be  conducting  only  during  the  interval  of  the  passage 
of  a  wave-train.  If  we  assume  a  300-meter  wave  and  a  decrement  of  .2, 
the  diu^tion  of  the  train  is  .000024  second.  The  time  during  which  the 
gap  is  conducting  is  thus  very  small.  If  we  consider  1000  wave-trains 
per  second,  the  period  between  trains  is  .001  -.000024  =  .000976  second, 
and  in  this  period  the  gap  must  recover  its  insulating  properties.  These 
figures  indicate  the  short  time  intervals  involved  in  the  fimctioning  of 
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the  gap,  and  special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  insiu-e  satisfactoiy 
operation. 

Open  Gap— Requirements  for  Satisfactory  Opers&^n.— First.— The  gap 
electrodes  and  dielectric  between  them  should  remain  cool.  This  will 
assist  to  prevent  arcing  and  permit  the  gap  to  return  quickly  to  its  con- 
dition of  high  dielectric  strength.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  cumulative 
ionization  (ionization  by  impact)  causes  the  gap  suddenly  to  become  a 
conducting  medium,  and  that  an  extremely  rapid  de-ionization  causes 
the  dielectric  between  the  electrode  to  become  a  good  insulator  again. 
If  the  dielectric  is  hot,  this  de-ionization  is  hindered  and  delayed,  and  the 
gap  may  be  conducting  after  the  high-frequency  discharge  has  passed. 
Under  this  condition  an  arc  current  will  flow,  that  is,  arcing  occurs  and 
the  voltage  across  the  gap  will  be  imable  to  increase.  No  eneigy,  or  at 
best,  very  little  energy,  will  thus  be  stored  in  the  condenser.  Also  the 
gap  electrodes  wiU  be  rapidly  eaten  away  under  t)xe  arcing  conditions, 
requiring  frequent  cleaning  and  adjustment. 

For  these  reasons  cooling  flanges  are  usually  provided,  or  a  blast  of 
air  may  be  blown  through  one  electrode.  In  this  latter  case  the  electrode 
may  be  supported  on  a  hollow  shaft,  through  which  the  cooling  air  is 
blown,  leaving  the  electrode  through  perforations  in  the  sparking  surface. 

The  air  blast  also  assists  the  gap  to  return  to  its  high  resistance  con- 
dition by  blowing  away  the  ionized  air. 

Second. — ^The  electrodes  should  be  constructed  of  non-arcing  metal, 
such  as  zinc  or  magnesiiun,  in  preference  to  copper,  which  represents  an 
arcing  metal. 

Open  Gap — Operation  and  Adjustment — ^This  gap  is  intended  only 
for  the  smaller,  low-powered  sets,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  preventing  arc- 
ing and  irregular  discharges  (partial  discharges).  The  amoimt  of  energy 
radiated  is  small,  and  the  signal  note  received  may  not  possess  a  clear 
tone,  due  to  the  irregular  tinung  of  the  wave  trains  sent  out.  On  the  low- 
powered  set,  the  charging  voltage  is  rather  low,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2000  volts,  and  the  gap  separation  is  very  snuill  (about  .02  inch).  It  is 
therefore  important  that  the  gap  separation  be  easily  adjustable  and  that 
means  be  provided  for  rigidly  holding  the  electrodes  in  position  when  onc^e 
set.  The  electrodes  are  usually  very  heavy  and  massive  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting away  the  heat,  and  are  provided  with  large  sparking  surfaces, 
so  their  replacement  is  not  required  at  frequent  intervals.  It  should  be 
.noted,  however,  that  the  replacement  of  defective  electrodes  should  not 
be  made  difficult,  but  the  gap  designed  with  their  removal  and  renewal 
in  mind. 

With  the  small  separation  mentioned  above,  it  is  also  important  to 
have  the  gap  faces  properly  aligned.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  spark  will 
always  jump  at  the  same  point,  and  the  electrodes  will  be  consumed 
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more  rapidly  at  this  point.  It  is  desirable  that  the  wear  on  the  gap  faces 
be  uniform,  as  in  this  way  the  most  effective  use  of  the  electrodes  wiU  be 
secured.  In  addition  to  alignment,  it  is  essential  that  the  faces  be  clean 
and  polished.  If  they  are  neglected,  oxide,  dust,  and  dirt,  etc.,  will  collect, 
and  form  an  uneven  surface.  The  spark  will  jump  wherever  the  surfaces 
may  be  closest  together,  and  thus  for  this  condition  also  the  sparks  occur 
at  a  particular  spot  on  the  electrode.  Since  the  oxide  or  dirt  is  not  metal, 
it  will  not  conduct  the  heat  away  as  rapidly  as  required.  A  hot  spot  will 
thus  be  formed,  causing  arcing  to  take  place,  and  operation  to  be  inefficient 
and  unsatisfactory. 

The  following  table  indicates  approximate  minimum  discharge  volt- 
ages required  for  sphere  gaps  of  2.5  cm.  and  1.0  cm.  radius  in  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure: 

TABLE  I 


MlMXHTJlf    DlSCHABQE,    Voi«T8. 

MxKxifuif  DiBCHABas,  Volts. 

Gap  Length 

Gap  Length 
in  Cm. 

in  Cm. 

R  -2.5  Cm. 

fi-lCm. 

AB2.5Cm. 

fi-lCm. 

.1 

5,000 

5,000 

.1.0 

33,000 

31,000 

.2 

8,500 

8,000 

1.1 

35,500 

33,500 

.3 

12,000 

11,000 

1.2 

38,400 

35,200 

.4 

15,000 

14,000 

1.3 

41,000 

37,000 

.5 

19,000 

17,500 

1.4 

43,000 

38,500 

.6 

21,500 

20,000 

1.5 

46,000 

40,000 

.7 

25,000 

23,000 

2.0 

56,000 

44,000 

.8 

27,500 

27,000 

3.0 

74,000 

.  50,000 

.9 

30,000 

29,000 

Open-gap  Limitations. — ^As  previously  mentioned  the  open  gap  is 
mherently  limited  in  application  to  small  power  sets,  due  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  preventing  arcing,  and  also  the  small  number  of  breakdowns 
permissible  per  second  (group  frequency)  without  causing  excessive  arc- 
ing. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  high-frequency  power  equals  ^NCE^^ 
wherein  N  is  the  group  frequency,  and  thus  the  low-group  frequency  to 
which  the  open  gap  is  limited  causes  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
high-frequency  power,  which  may  be  generated  by  the  set. 

Synchronous  Rotating  Gap— Construction  and  Operation. — The  con- 
struction of  the  synchronous  rotating  gap  is  indicated  in  Fig.  24,  where 
the  rotating  electrode  shown  is  simply  a  toothed  wheel,  rigidly  fastened 
to  the  alternator  shaft.  The  spark  jiunps  from  one  fixed  electrode  to  the 
disk,  through  the  disk  and  thence  back  through  the  second  gap  to  the 
other  electrode. 

The  position  of  the  disk  on  the  shaft  is  adjusted  permanently  so  that 
the  teeth  line  up  with  the  fixed  electrodes  at  the  time  of  maximum  values 
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(positive  and  negative)  of  the  voltage  wave,  and  the  gap  separation 
adjusted  so,  that  the  breakdown  voltage  is  slightly  below  the  mytTimnm 
voltage.  Under  these  conditions  the  gap  breaks  down  once  during  each 
half  cycle,  and  assuming  a  500-cycle  supply,  the  group  frequency  is  evi- 
dently 1000.  The  number  of  teeth  on  the  disk  is  determined  by  the  nimiber 
of  alternator  field  poles.  For  instance,  if  the  alternator  be  equipped 
with  24  poles,  the  disk  would  have  24  teeth,  and  24  breakdowns  would 
occur  per  revolution.  This  would  correspond  to  an  alternator  speed  of 
2500  r.p.m.  if  a  group  frequency  of  1000  were  desired. 

Clearly,  the  number  of  breakdowns  per  revolution  may  be  controlled 
by  substituting  disks  with  different  tooth  spacing.    Ttus,  we  cotild  omit 

^•taaee  between  i 


Renewade  stiidB  onRomilj 
•paeed,  one  for  eeoh  pole  am 
the  alternator 

FiQ.  24. — ^Arrangement  of  parts  of  a  synchronous  rotating  gap;  instead  of  using  a  metal 
disk  for  the  rotating  member  this  is.  sometimes  made  of  a  disk  of  bakelite  or  mmilftr 
material,  the  rotating  studs  being  then  all  connected  together  by  a  metal  strip. 

alternate  teeth,  and  cut  the  group  frequency  in  half,  etc.  The  tone  of 
a  signal  may  thus  be  altered  easily  and  quickly,  in  case  this  is  found 
desirable  due  to  interference  effects  present.  The  quality  of  the  not« 
may  be  made  quite  distinctive  by  introducing  regular  irregularities  in 
the  arrangement  of  teeth  as,  e.g.,  omitting  every  third  tooth. 

The  action  of  the  gap,  assimodng  one  breakdown  to  occur  every  half 
cycle  is  indicated  conventionally  in  Fig.  25.  Actually  the  condenser  voltage 
is  not  a  sine  wave,  but  has  the  peculiar  form  shown  in  Figs.  21  and  22. 

Synchronous  Gap  Application. — ^The  synchronous  gap  possesses  a  low 
operating  resistance,  due  to  the  electrodes  being  close  together  at  the  time 
of  discharge;  and  automatically  recovers  its  insulating  properties  between 
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dischai^es  due  to  the  electrodes  being  widely  separated  during  this  interval. 
Arcing  is  prevented  by  the  separation  of  the  electrodes  increasing  as  the 
wave  train  passes,  and  also  by  the  fanning  and  cooling  action  of  the  rapidly 
moving  electrodes.  Partial  discharges  cannot  occur,  as  the  gap  separation 
may  be  adjusted  for  breakdown  near  the  voltage  maximum.  This  form 
of  gap  will  successfully  handle  lai^  amounts  of  power  and  high  spark 
frequencies,  and  is  at  p^;esent  widely  used  on  conamercial  spark  trans- 
mitters of  large  capacity. 

NonHsynchronous  Gap — Operation  and  Application. — ^The  nonnsyn- 
chronous  gap  is  essentiaUy  similar  to  the  synchronous  rotary  gap  described 
above,  with  the  exception  that  the  moving  electrode  disk  is  not  attached 
to  the  alternator  shaft,  but  is  driven  by  an  independent  motor.    If  the 
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Fig.  25. — Conventional  representation  of  audio  and  radio  frequency  currents;  actually 
the  voltage  across  the  condenser  does  not  have  the  sinusoidal  shape  given  here  but 
has  the  form  given  in  Figs.  21  and  22. 

motor  runs  at  exactly  synchronous  speed,  and  the  phase  relation  is  correct, 
the  operation  will  be  equivalent -to  the  synchronous  type. 

This,  however,  is  an  unusual  condition,  and  one  which  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time.  Normally  the  disk  is  run  at 
speeds  greater  than  synchronous,  the  gap  separation  being  adjusted  for 
some  voltage  somewhat  less  than  the  peak  value.  The  action  under  these 
conditions  is  shown  conventionally  in  Fig.  26. 

It  will  be  noted  that  several  breakdowns  may  occur  during  each  half 
cycle  and  that  the  voltage  at  which  breakdown  occiu^  is  not  of  a  definite 
nor  constant  value.  Thus  the  wave-trains  do  not  occur  at  regular  intervals, 
nor  is  the  energy  of  the  several  discharges  the  same.  The  received  signal 
is  therefore  of  a  higher  pitch,  and  of  a  different  musical  quality  than  that 
produced  by  the  synchronous  type.  It  finds  its  greatest  application  for 
those  installations  where  commercial  frequencies  only  are  available  as  a 
supply.    A  60-cycle  service  may  thus  be  used  to  supply  a  transmitter 
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radiating,  by  means  of  the  non-synchronous  gap,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1000  groups  per  second.  The  power  radiated  is  thus  greatiy  increased  and 
the  tone  high  enough  to  make  the  ear  and  telephone  both  more  efficient 
than  they  would  be  with  a  60-cycle  note;  the  result  is  a  material  increase 
in  the  range  of  a  station. 

'  Quenched  Gap. — ^The  property  which  a  gap  possesses  of  returning 
very  quickly  to  its  im*ionized  condition  is  termed  "  quenching."  In 
the  rotating  gaps,  quenching  is  obtained  principally  by  the  air  blast  which 
occurs  at  the  sparking  contacts,  and  also  to  some  extent  perhaps  by  the 
high  velocity  of  the  moving  electrodes,  thus  preventing  arcing  and  per- 
mitting the  voltage  to  build  up  again  across  the  condenser,  as  already 
noted.  Rapid  quenching  also  possesses  additional  advantages  as  dis- 
cussed on  page  247. 


Condenaer 
Voltase 


!^__^.000l 


Fio.  26. — Conventio.ifil  illustration  of  the  action  of  a  transmitter  set  having  a  non- 
synchronous  rotating  ^p. 

In  place  of  a  mechanical  quenching  action,  as  illustrated  by  the  Totsjy 
gaps,  an  electrical  quenching  type  is  also  widely  lused,  which  is  known 
as  the  "  quenched  gap."  In  this  type,  the  return  of  the  gap  to  a  con- 
dition of  high  dielectric  strength  is  obtained  through  veiy  rapid  de-ioni- 
zation  of  the  gap  between  the  electrodes.  The  construction  of  a  typical 
gap  is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  The  following  description  of  its  action  will 
explain  the  peculiar  cellular  form  of  construction  illustrated. 

Quenched  Gap — ^Requirements  for  Rapid  De-ionization. — For  the  gap 
to  operate  satisfactorily,  that  is,  return  to  its  un-ionized  condition  in  an 
extremely  short  time,  the  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled. 

1.  The  spark  must  take  place  in  a  space  in  which  no  oxide  is  formed. 
This  is  because  the  oxide  will  deposit  on  the  sparking  surface  of  the  gap 
and  soon  short-circuit  it. 

2.  The  metal  surfaces  must  be  kept  cool  and  the  electrodes  must  there- 
fore be  good  heat  conductors.  Silver  or  copper  are  the  metals  which  best 
fulfill  this  requirement.  Usually  silver-plated  copper  electrodes  are 
employed. 
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3.  No  part  of  the  gas  which  forms  the  gap  dielectric  must  be  far  from 
a  cool  metal  surface,  that  is,  a  very  short  gap  only  may  be  used. 

Quenched  Gap— Construction. — The  above  requirements  are  satisfied 
in  the  commercial  form  of  gap  as  follows: 

1.  The  spark  takes  place  in  an  air-tight  chamber.  The  several  elements 
or  sections  of  the  gap  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  insulating 
gaskets  as  shown  (Fig.  28A)  and  the  whole  clamped  tightly  tc^ther.  When 
the  gap  is  first  operated,  the  air,  which  is  initially  between  the  gap  faces, 
becomes  separated  into  its  elements,  mainly  oxygen  and  nitrc^en,  the 


Pio.  27  — Photograph  of  a.  commercial  type  of  quenched  gap;  three  disks  clamped 
together  by  insulating  screws  make  up  a  unit,  there  being  two  gaps  in  series  per 

oxygen  combining  with  the  copper  electrodes  to  form  copper  oxide,  thus 
leaving  an  atmosphere  of  essentially  pure  nitrogen  between  the  gap  faces. 
The  black  oxide  of  copper  disappears  after  the  gap  has  been  in  operation 
a  short  while,  the  gap  faces  being  found  bright  and  clean  if  the  gap  is 
disassembled  for  inspection.  {The  exact  reason  for  the  disappearance 
of  this  oxide  is  not  apparent — it  is  probably  absorbed  into  the  material 
of  the  separating  gasket,  under  conditions  present  when  the  gap  is  in 
operation.) 

2.  In  addition  to  using  good  heat-conducting  materials,  such  as  silver 
and  copper,  for  the  electrodes,  the  efficient  cooling  of  the  gap  is  assisted 
by  means  of  cooling  vanes  or  fins,  which  radiate  the  heat  produced  during 
the  operation  of  the  gap.     These  fins  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  diagram 
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(Fig.  27).  There  has  been  recently  developed  a  sta^^red  form  of  gap 
construction,  which  permits  air  circulation  on  both  sides  of  each  element. 
This  construction,  whereby  cooling  is  accomplished  by  increased  radi- 
ating surface,  represents  what  is  known  as  the  self-cooled  type.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary,  with  the  higher-powered  sets,  to  supply  a  sinall 
motor  driven  fan  to  cool  the  gap  satisfactorily.'  This  form  may  be  of 
the  type  illustrated  in  Fig.  28,  where  the  gap  is  supported  in  a  troi^h  of 
insulating  material,  the  cooling  air  blast  provided  by  the  motor-driven 


Fig.  28. — ^Another  type  of  quenched  gap  in  which  each  copper  diak  is  assembled  Be|>- 
arately;  the  sm&U  blower  forces  cool  air  around  the  cooling  vanee  to  prevent  over- 
heating. 

fan,  coming  up  through  the  trough,  and  thus  effectually  cooling  the  gap. 
The  cross-eectional  detail  of  this  gap  is  indicated  in  Fig.  28^ . 

3.  The  requirement  that  no  particle  of  gas  in  the  gap  shall  be  remote 
from  a  metal  surface  is  satisfied  by  subdividing  the  gap  into  sections, 
the  number  of  sections  increasing  aa  the  "  break-down  "  voltage  value 
is  increased.  Each  gap  provides  somewhat  less  than  .01  inch  separation, 
with  a  breakdown  voltage  of  approximately  1200  volts.  Thus  no  particle 
of  gas  in  the  gap  is  more  than  .005  inch  away  from  the  metal,  and  the  gap 
is  rapidly  de-ionized.  This  rapid  de-ionization  is  due  principally  to  the 
loss  of  electrons  by  diffusion,  although  recombination  of  electrons  and 
positive  ions  is  also  a  factor.  By  loss  of  electrons  by  diffusion  is  meant 
their  supply  of  cooling  air  from  a.  fan  mounted  on  the 
ig  with  the  extra  motor  required  for  blower. 
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the  removal  of  electrons  from  the  gas  to  the  face  of  the  gap,  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  induced  poeitive  charges  od  the  gap  faces.  As  the  most 
distant  electron  has  only  a  short  distance  (.005  inch)  to  go  befr>re  arriving 
at  the  gap  face  and  the  attracting  charge,  the  ^^ 

time  required  is  extremely  small. 

Quenched  Gap — Application. — The  quenched 
gap  is  used  on  spark  transmitters  of  all  powers, 

from  the  very  small  sets  used  in  mihtary  field  irkinf  inrhce 

work   and   aeroplanes,  up   to   the   500-600  h.p. 

(Input)  equipment  at   the  Nauen  Station  (Tele-  »'*' »««"" 

funken  System).     Quietness  in  operation,  small  oiinc Fiuice 

space    requirements,    simplicity,    and   desirable  „      „,      „  .      , 

operatmg    chanictenstics     (see    page   324)    are      sketch  of  part  of  the  g«»p 
the     particular    advantages    of    this    type    of      shown  in  Fig.  28. 
gap- 

The  Chaffee  Gap^ — Construction. — The  construction  of  this  gap  is 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  quenched  gap  described  above.  The  electrodes 
consist  of  a  copper  anode  and  an  alimiinum  cathode,  the  spark  occurring 
between  them  in  an  air-tight  chamber  containing  an  atmosphere  of  moist 
hydrogen.  One  electrode  is  mounted  on  a  flexible  diaphr^m  to  permit 
adjustment  of  the  gap  length,  while  the  other  is  held  fixed  in  a  baketite 
mounting  as  indicated.  As  with  the  quench  gap,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  electrodes  and  gap  faces  be  kept  cool,  hence  the  large  radiating 
fins  with  which  each  electrode  is  equipped. 

Operation  of  the  Chaffee  Gap. — This  gap  is  supplied  from  a  d.c.  source 
through  resistances  and  high-frequency  choke  coils  as  shown  in  Fig.  29, 

, and   is    connected    in 

~     shunt  with  the  oecillat- 
ing  circuit  CiLi.  Nor- 
mally the  gap  separa- 
tion is  2  or  3  mm.  and 
under  these  conditions 
the  gap  acts  as  a  recti- 
fier, permitting  current 
FiQ.  29.— Circuit  used  with  Chaffee  type  of  quenched  gap,  pulses  to    flow  in  one 
by  which  the  high-frequency  current  ia  maintained  by  direction      onlv      e  e 
impulse  excitation.  ,  ,,  ■''         ,' 

from  the  copper  to  the 

aluminum  electrode. 
One  of  these  impulses  sets  the  secondary  circuit  into  oscillation,  the 
retro-action  of  which  sets  off  successive  primary  impulses  at  the  proper 
time  for  maintaining  the  oscillations  in  the  secondary.  These  secondary 
oscillations  are   not   constant   in   amphtude,  but   grow  to   a  maximum 

'  ITiiB  is  only  one  of  several  gape  of  this  general  type  which  have  been  developed  in 
recent  years.    Tungsten  is  quite  a  favorite  metal  for  making  the  terminals 
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amplitude  in  one  or  two  cycles,  and  decay  thereafter  more  or  less 
quickly.  Normally  the  ciirrent  consists  of  distinct  groups  of  trains  of 
waves  separated  by  a  few  cycles  only;  imder  certain  conditions  (high 
secondary  resistance)  the  trains  join,  and  the  current  then  is  a  high- 
frequency  oscillation,  the  amplitude  of  which  periodicaUy  rises  and  falls. 

This  gap  has  not  been  extensively  employed  up  to  the  present  time, 
as  the  power  limitations  do  not  permit  its  application  to  the  higher 
powered  stations.  Thus  one  gap  is  capable  of  200  watts  input.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  several  gaps  may  be  connected  in  series,  the  power  rating 
increasing  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  gaps  used. 

Oscillation  Transformer. — ^As  previously  noted,  the  function  of  the 
oscillation  transformer  is  to  transfer  the  high-frequency  power  from  the 


Fig.  30. — ^For  small  portable  sets  the  oscillation  transformer  is  sometimes  made  with 

only  one  ooil  as  shown  here. 


closed  circuit  to  the  open  or  antenna  circuit;  it  is,  in  other  words,  a  trans- 
former of  high-frequency  currents  or  oscillations.  Because  of  these  it  is 
important  that  it  be  constructed  without  iron  core  or  other  masses  of 
any  metal  whatever,  for  the  hysteresis  and  eddy  current  losses  would  be 
so  large  as  to  make  the  transformer  efficiency  very  low. 

Two  general  types  of  oscillation  transformer  are  avaLiable,  i.e.,  (o) 
the  two-coil  type,  (6)  the  single-coil  type.  As  the  names  imply,  the  two- 
coil  type  is  made  up  of  two  separate  and  distinct  coils  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  while  the  single-coil  type  consists  of  a  single  coil 
connected  as  shown  at  YQWT  in  fig.  30. 

In  the  figure  above,  WT  represents  the  part  of  the  oscillation  trans- 
former in  the  closed  circuit,  while  QT  is  the  part  used  in  the  open  circuit. 
It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  what  is  known  in  general  electrical 
engineering  as  an  "  auto-transformer,"  which,  in  turn,  is  a  modification 
of  the  simple  transformer.  The  practical  construction  of  the  oscillation 
transformer  varies  widely  with  different  makes.  In  every  case  means 
must  be  provided  for  changing  the  number  of  turns  in  the  closed  circuit 
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and  in  the  open  circuit  and  also  (in  the  case  of  the  two-coil  transformer) 

for  changing  the  position  of  one  coil  relative  to  the  other.     As  regards 

the   former  of  these    two  requirements  two 

general    methods  are  used:   one  consists  of 

using  a  clip  as  shown  in  PHg.  31,  and  shift-      J^l 

ing  this  by  hand  until  the  required  number    [(Nyswiiwciip 

of  turns  is  obtained;   and  the   other  consists     *<r</ 

of  a  roller  contact  which  is  rotated  by  means  I 

of  a  suitable  handle  so  as  to  make  contact 

with  different  turns  as  shown  in  Fig.  32.  Fi«-  31-F<«-  ""^^  m"^"- 

rriL       L        -         I   ..L  -J.-  f  •■       tion  at  any deeired  pomt  on 

The  changmg  of  the  position  of  one  coil      ^^^^  ^^  ^f   ^  oscillation 

relative  to  the  other  may  be  accomplished  by      traDsformer  a  spring  clip  of 

any  one  of  several  methods,  two  of  which  are      this  form  h  useful. 

represented  by  F^.  33  and  34,  which  are 

self-explanatory.     These  figures  also  show  the  general  contraction  of  the 

various  types  of  transformers;  in  all  cases  either  ribbon  or  braided  copper 

is  used,  and  is  supported  in  various  ways  as  shown  by  the  illustrations. 


Pia.  32. — An  adjustable  transmitting  coil  ia  aometimefl  made  with  a  rolling  contact;  on 
tbe  opposite  end  of  the  arm  is  placed  a  roller  of  some  insulation  material  to  avoid 
having  a  short  circuited  half-turn  which  would  occur  if  both  rollers  were  conductors. 

The  variation  of  the  coefficient  of  coupling  between  the  closed  and 
open  circuits  is  accomplished,  in  the  case  of  tbe  two-coil  transformer,  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  two  coils  relative  to  each  other  and  also 
changing  the  inductances  outside  of  the  transformer  coils;  in  the  case  of 
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the  aiiigle-coil  type,  the  coefEcient  of  coupling  is  changed  by  changing  the 
number  of  turns  WT  (Fig.  30),  which  are  common  to  botfi  drcuita,  and 


Fig.  33.^A  t}i>e  of  oscSUttiiiii  transfonner  in  which  one  ooil  tdesoopea  with  tlie  other 
to  vary  coupling. 


Fig.  34. — An  oscillation  transfonner  made  of  flat  spirals;  variation  of  coupling  is 
obt&ined  by  sliding  one  of  the  coils  back  and  forth  on  the  central  shaft. 

also  by  changing  the  position  of  the  point  Q  on  the  loading  inductance 
in  the  antenna  circuit. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that^  in  the  case  of  the  two  coil  type: 


where 

X:= coefficient  of  coupling; 
ilf= mutual  inductance  between  the  two  coils  of  the  oscillation 

transformer; 
Li= total  inductance  in  the  closed  circuit; 
1/2  =' total  inductance  in  the  open  circuit, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  single  coil  type, 

fc  =  -^^ 
VUL2' 
where 

L= inductance  common  to  both  circuits. 

k,  Lij  L2  have  the  same  significance  as  above. 

The  Radio-frequency  Circuits. — ^This  consists  of  the  closed  and  open 
oscillatory  circuits,  coupled  together  through  the  oscillation  transformer. 
The  whole  of  the  radio-frequency  cir- 
cuit for  a  two-coiI  oscillation  trans- 
former is  shown  in  Fig.  35.  The 
closed  and  open  circuits  are  timed  to 
the  same  frequency. 

The  theory  applying  to  the  above 
is  that  which  has  been  discussed 
in  connection  with  two  inductively 
couple  oscillatory  circuits  (see  Chapter 
IV,  pa^es  226-246).  The  main  point 
to  be  considered  is  that  when  the  two 
circuits  are  closely  coupled  there  are  produced  in  each  two  currents  of 
frequencies  differing  from  the  natural  frequency  of  the  two  circuits;  when 
the  natural  frequencies  of  the  circuits  are  the  same,  then  the  frequency 
and  wave-length  of  the  component  ciurents  are  given  by  (see  Chapter 
IV,  pages  229-231) 


Spark  a 
Gap    Q 


Fio.  35. — The  two  coupled  radio  fre- 
quency circuits  of  a  spark  transmitter. 


where 


^     Vi+k' 


x"=xvr^. 


x'=xVI+]fc, 


/and  X= natural  frequency  and  wave-length  of  either  circuit; 
f'  and  X'= frequency  and  wave-length  of  one  of  the  component  cur- 
rente; 
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/"  and  X"= frequency  and  wave-length  of  the  other  component  cur- 
rents; 
A: = coefficient  of  coupling. 

The  relative  amplitudes  of  the  two  currents  have  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV,  pages  230-237;  generally  the  higher-frequency  current  has  the 
greater  amplitude.  Futhermore  the  higher-frequency  currents  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  are  about  180°  apart,  while  the  lower-frequency 
ciurents  of  the  primary  and  secondary  are  about  in  phase.  The  effect 
of  all  this  is  to  produce  ciurent  "  beats ''  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
with  a  frequency  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  frequencies  of  the  com- 
ponent currents;  again,  while  the  resultant  current  in  the  primary  is  pasB- 
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CURVES  OF  QURRENT  IN  COILS  OF  AN  OSCILLATION  TRANSFORMER 
FOR  A  N0N.QUENCHINQ  GAP  AND  ZERO  DECREMENT 

FiQ.  36. — Cuirentd  in  the  two  drcuits  of  Fig.  35,  no  damping  assumed. 


Time 


ing  through  the  small  ampUtude  values  of  the  "  beat  cycle/'  the  secondary 
current  is  passing  through  the  high  amplitude  values  of  the  "  beat  cycle/' 
and  vice  versa.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  36,  where  the 
dotted  line  ciunres  represent  the  resultant  primary  and  secondary  currents; 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  primary  resultant  current  starts  with  a  hi^ 
amplitude  at  Q  and  decreases  to  a  low  ampUtude  at  R,  while  the  secondary 
resultant  cmrent  does  just  the  opposite.  In  plotting  the  curves  it  has 
been  assumed  that  neither  circuit  suffers  any  losses,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  decrement  of  the  component  currents  is  zero,  while  the  resultant  cur- 
rents would  also  periodically  repeat  themselves  through  the  "  beat  cycle  " 
without  any  decay.  This  of  course  is  not  true  of  an  actual  case,  where, 
on  account  of  the  losses  in  both  circuits,  the  decrement  would  have  a 
definite  value,  and  the  resultant  currents  would  "  decay  "  somewhat  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  37,  which  represents  the  component  and  the  resultant  pri- 
mary and  secondary  currents  for  circuits  with  decrements.  Another 
assumption  made  is  that  the  gap  used  is  such  (opennspark  gap)  that  it 
remams  closed  for  considerable  time  after  its  breaking  down,  so  that  the 
currents  may  flow  through  the  closed  circuit. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  "  beats  "  takes  place  most  pronouncedly  when 
the  coupling  between  the  primary  and  secondary  of  the  oscillation  trans- 
former is  closest.  For  loose  coupling  the  two  circuits  oscillate  at  very 
nearly  a  single  frequency  equal  to  their  natural  frequency,  but  when  this 

CURVES  OF  CURRENT  IN  COILS  OF  AN  OSCILUTION 
TRANSFORMER  FOR  A'NGN-QUENCHINQ  GAP 
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Fig.  37. — Currents  in  the  two  circuits  of  Fig.  35,  high  damping  assumed. 


is  the  case  the  secondary  current  is  generally  low.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  coupUng  is  very  close,  although  the  current  in  the  antenna  is 
large,  yet  since  it  is  made  up  of  two  component  ciurents  of  two  widely 
different  frequencies  the  antenna  will  radiate  energy  at  these  two  different 
frequencies;  this  is  very  objectionable  because  the  total  available  energy 
is  subdivided,  and  hence  the  range  of  transmission  diminished,  and  also 
because  it  would  interfere  with  other  stations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
law  in  the  United  States  requires  that  the  energy  of  no  other  frequency 
shall  exceed  10  per  cent  of  that  of  the  frequency  on  which  the  station  is 
transmitting. 
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As  outlined  above,  we  find  that  when  an  open  spark  gap  is  used,  which 
remains  closed  for  some  time  after  its  breaking  down  and  thus  permits 
a  current  to  be  maintained  in  the  closed  circuit,  we  are  confronted  by 
either  one  of  two  evils,  i.  e.,  low  current  in  antenna  at  a  single  frequency 
for  loose  coupling,  and  large  antenna  current  of  two  frequencies  for  close 
coupling;  besides,  for  both  loose  and  close  coupling,  energy  is  wasted  in 
the  primary,  since  the  latter  has  a  ciurent  flowing  in  it  for  a  longer  time 
than  necessary,  which  produces  unnecessary  losses,  and  subtracts  from 
the  energy  which  might  otherwise  be  .given  to  the  antenna. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  currents  (for  close  coupling  and  an  open  spark 

CURVES  OF  RESULTANT  CURRENT  IN  COILS  OF  AN 
,  OSCILLATION  TRANSFORMER  FOR  A  QUENCHED  GAP 


Decrement  and  ware  length  for  this  current 
are  fixed  by  the  antenna  circuit  only 

FiQ.  38. — Currents  in  the  two  circuits  of  Fig.  35  if  the  gap  used  in  the  closed  circuit  is 

of  the  quenching  t3rpe. 

gap)  pass  through  beat  cycles,  and  that  the  amplitude  of  the  primary 
current  has  minimum  values  at  the  same  time  that  the  amplitude  of 
the  secondary  ciurent  has  maximimi  values.  It  is  plain  that  if  the 
primary  current  were  automatically  interrupted  when  passing  through 
its  nm'm'rmirn  ampUtude  values,  the  secondary  circuit  would  then  go  on 
oscillating  at  its  own  frequency  and  damping.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  primary  ciurent  would  be  inter- 
rupted when  the  secondary  current  amplitude  values  are  a  maximimi 
and  hence  when  almost  the  entire  energy  is  in  the  secondary.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan  the  current  would  be  interrupted  in  the  primary  at 
the  completion  of  the  first  one-quarter  of  a  "  beat-cycle  "  as  shown  at 
A  in  Fig.  38.  To  interrupt  the  primary  current  several  methods  may 
be  used,  the  simplest  of  which  is  by  replacing  the  ordinary  open  gap 
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by  the  so-called  ''  quenched  gap/'  The  construction  of  this  ah^ady  has 
been  described  on  page  316.  Its  characteristic  is  that  it  ''  opens ''  when 
the  current  in  the  primary  of  the  oscillation  transformer  passes  through 
its  low  values,  probably  because  the  comparatively  few  ions,  which  are 
formed  between  the  sparking  surfaces  during  the  time  of  low  current 
amplitude,  recombine  very  quickly,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  maintain 
low  currents  through  the  gas  between  the  sparking  surfaces.  Such  a  gap 
is  said  to  ''  quench  "  the  spark  formed  upon  the  discharge  of  the  condenser. 
A  quench  gap  may  be  and  is  generally  operated  with  a  close  coupling  of 
the  oscillation  transformer,  because  the  closer  the  coupling  the  greater 
the  amount  of  energy  transferred  to  the  antenna  circuit;  but  if  the  coupling 
should  be  made  extremely  close  then  it  is  possible  that  the  gap  may  refuse 
to  quench,  because  of  the  very  short  time  during  which  the  closed  circuit 
has  its  low  ampUtude  current;  this  may  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  the 
gap  to  quench.  A  critical  coupling,  therefore,  exists  at  which  the  gap 
quenches  best;  this  coupling  is  quite  close  and  far  closer  than  could  be 
used  with  an  ordinary  open  gap;  the  secondary  current  as  indicated  by  an 
ammeter,  is  a  maxiinum  for  the  critical  coupling.  Of  course  if  the  gap 
is  quenching  properly  the  secondary  current  should  have  a  frequency 
equal  to  its  natural  frequency,  and,  since  no  current  flows  in  the 
primary,  the  efficiency  is  higher  and  the  decrement  lower  than  for  the 
"  open  gap." 

The  adjustment  of  a  transmitting  set  as  regards  the  coupling  of  the 
closed  and  open  circuits,  the  gap,  and  the  tuning  of  the  two  circuits  is 
best  determined  by  obtaining  the  "  energy 
distribution  curve."  Such  a  curve  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner:  a 
search  coil  of  one  or  two  turns  is  intro- 
duced in  the  antenna  circuit  as  shown 
at  S,  Fig.  39,  and  a  wave-meter  circuit, 
consisting  of  L^,  C4  and  a  hot-wire  meter 
A  is  loosely  coupled  to  S.  With  the 
transmitter  in  operation  the  capacity  C4 
is  set  at  different  values,  and  the  reading 
of  A  is  obtained;  thus,  as  the  natural 
wave-length  of  the  circuit  of  C4  —  L*  —  A 
is  varied,  the  ammeter  reading  varies. 
A  curve  plotted  with  values  of  the  natural  wave-lengths  of  circuit 
C4  -L4— il  against  squares  of  ammeter  readings  is  known  as  "  energy- 
distribution  curve,"  and  shows  the  relative  amounts  of  energy  radiated 
by  the  antenna  at  each  wave-length.  Another  way  to  look  at  it  is  that, 
since  the  circuit  Ca^-L^-A  is  nothing  but  a  receiving  circuit  loosely 
coupled  to  the  transmitting  antenna,  it  follows  that  the  energy  distribution 


i 


E-#^ 


Fia.  39. — ^Use  of  wave-meter  for 
getting  wave-length  of  antenna 
circuit. 
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curve  also  re^H^sents  the  energy  reaching  the  receiving  circuit  when  it 
ifi  adjusted  to  different  natural  wave-lengths.  Whichever  way  one  chooees 
to  look  upon  the  "  energy  distribution  curve,"  it  is  plain  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  study  and  adjustment  of  a  transmitting  set.  Two 
typical  sets  of  such  curves  are  given  in  F^.  40  and  4]  and  a  study  ci  these 
wUl  bear  out  some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  previous  discussion. 
In  these  curves  the  ordinates  represent  squares  of  currents,  and  they  were 
in  one  case  read  on  a  so-called  "  Wattmeter  "  '  and  in  the  other  on  a 
theimo-galvanometer. 


Wave-leoff^  In  meten 
Fio.  40. — A  set  of  resonance  curves  for  a  spark  tnuiBiiutter  having  a  nonrqueikchiDK  gap; 
even  when  the  coupling  is  as  low  as  fi  per  cent  two  distinct  waves  are  emitted  from 
the  antenna. 

Fig.  40  shows  curves  for  an  open  gap  and  for  different  amounts  of 
coupling,  curve  (!)  being  for  the  closeat  and  curve  (8)  for  the  loosest 
coupling.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  any  but  the  loosest  coupling  there  are 
two  maxima  in  the  radiation  of  the  antenna  at  two  different  wave-lengths 
more  or  less  separated  from  each  other;  thus,  for  curve  1,  the  two  wave- 
lengths are  732  and  415  meters,  while  for  curve  7  they  are  616  and  588 
meters.     On  the  other  hand,  for  curve  8  maximum  energy  is  radiated  at 

'  Wattmeter  ia  the  name  often  pveu,  in  ladio  measurements,  to  a  holr-wire  ammeter 
the  scale  of  which  is  calibrated  to  indicate  the  power  emended  in  the  resiataiice  of  the 
instrument  itself. 
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the  one  wave-length  of  602  meters,  i.e.,  the  natural  wave-length  of  the  closed 
and  open  circuits.  Again,  by  referring  to  the  table  inserted  in  Fig.  40  we 
note  that  the  antenna  current  was  a  minimum  for  curve  (8)  (1.25  amperes) 
and  a  mftinTmiTn  for  curve  (1)  (1.57  amperes).  Or,  as  already  pointed  out, 
the  loose  coupling  produces  an  antenna  current  which,  though  smaller 
than  for  close  coupling,  radiates  maximum  energy  at  a  single  frequency 
or  wave-length. 
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Fig.  41. — ^Resonance  curves  of  a  spark  transmitter  using  a  quenching  gap;  the  gap 
would  not  properly  quench  if  the  coupling  exceeded  20  per  cent.  For  curves  1,  2 
and  3  partial  quenching  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  three  ''humps"  on  the 
resonance  curve. 

In  Fig.  41  are  shown  some  energy  distribution  curves  for  a  set  having 
a  quenched  gap,  the  values  of  coupling  used  being  noted  on  the  curve  sheet. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  radiation  for  any  but  the  weakest  coupling  was 
impure,  i.e.,  took  place  at  more  than  one  frequency.  As  the  coupling 
is  increased,  in  a  quenched  gap  transmitting  set,  from  very  low  values 
the  antenna  current,  as  read  on  the  ammeter,  will  increase  with  the  increas- 
ing coupling;  for  a  certain  coupling  the  antenna  current  reaches  a  maxi- 
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mum  and  then  decreases  sharply  for  a  further  small  increase  in  coupling. 
The  value  of  coupling  just  less  than  that  at  which  the  antenna  current 
decreases  is  the  proper  one  to  use;  it  is  the  maximum  value  which  can 
be  used  and  still  maintain  the  quenching  action  of  the  set. 

Adjusting  the  Spark  Transmitter. — In  adjusting  the  transanitter 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  to  radiate  at  a  certain  wave-length  and  energy  output, 
the  following  schedule  of  procedure  should  be  followed.  (Fig.  1  is  repro- 
duced here  as  Fig.  42  for  convenience  in  following  the  directions  given.) 

1.  With  the  antenna  circuit  open,  the  closed  oscillating  circuit  is 
adjusted  to  the  wave-length  desired,  by  varying  the  value  of  inductance 
Li.^  The  primary  capacity  is  usually  fixed  in  value  and  is  not  readily 
changed,  whereas  the  inductance  Li,  forming  also  the  primary  of  the 
oscillation  transformer,  is  always  of  the  variable  type,  its  construction 
being    as  previously  described  (page  320).    The  wave-length  at  which 
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Fig.  42. — Spark  transmitter  drcuit. 


the  circuit  will  oscillate  may  be  marked  on  the  inductance  Li,  different 
values  of  Li  corresponding  to  different  wave  lengths,  since  Ci  is  fixed  and 

=  1885\/L^i, 


Li  and  Ci  being  given  in  micro-imits. 

This  calibration  is  usually  made  by  the  manufacturer  before  the  set 
is  delivered.  In  certain  emergency  or  special  conditions,  however,  this 
may  not  have  been  done,  in  which  case  a  wave-meter  is  loosely  coupled 
to  Li,  and  Li  adjusted,  imtil  the  wave-meter  indicates  a  maximum  deflec- 
tion for  the  wave-length,  at  which  the  set  is  to  transmit. 

The  student  is  referred  to  Chapter  X  for  a  detailed  treatment  of  the 
wave-meter.'  For  the  present  discussion  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is 
simply  a  calibrated  oscillating  circuit,  the  wave-length  of  which  is  known 
for  any  and  every  position  of  a  variable  condenser  element,  the  other 
element  consisting  of  a  fixed  inductance.    An  indicating  device,  e.g.,  hot- 

^  In  the  discussion  Li  stands  for  the  total  inductance  in  the  closed  oscillating  circuit, 
i.e.,  the  sum  of  the  inductances  of  Li  and  L\  of  the  diagram;  as  previously  noted,  tiie 
extra  inductance  in  the  closed  oscillating  circuit,  L\,  is  very  seldom  used. 
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wire  ammeter,  completes  the  instrument,  the  connections  of  which  are 
shown  in  Fig.  43. 

The  ammeter  deflection  is  a  maximum,  when  the  wave-meter  circuit 
is  in  tune  or  in  resonance  with  the  closed  circuit  of  the  transmitter.  Since 
L  is  constant,  and  X=1886VXC  =  ifVXC,  we  have  \^K'VCy  and  the 
condenser  scale  may  be  calibrated  directly  in  wave-lengths.  When  the 
aD:irQeter  reading  is  a  maximum,  the  wave-length  of  the  set  is  the  same 
as  the  wave-length  of  the  wave-meter,  and  is  thus  readily  obtained  from 
the  calibrated  condenser  scale. 

2.  After  the  closed  circuit  has  been  adjusted  to  the  desired  wave-length, 
the  antenna  circuit  is  closed  and  loosely  coupled  to  the  closed  circuit. 
The  antenna  inductance  I/2  (or  Ls  if  in  circuit)  is  then  varied  imtil  maxi- 
miun  current  is  indicated  on  the  antenna 
ammeter,  under  which  condition  the  two 
circuits  are  in  resonance.  This  adjust- 
ment may  be  checked,  by  coupling  the 
wave-meter  loosely  to  the  loading  coO, 
if  in  circuit,  and  noting  the  wave-length 
at  which  maximum  deflection  of  the 
wave-meter  ammeter  is  obtamed.    This  ^«-  43.-Simple  wave  meter  circuit. 

should  be  the  same  as  the  wave-length  for 

which  the  closed  circuit  was  adjusted.  It  is  important  to  note,  that  the 
wave-meter  should  not  be  coupled  to  the  oscillation  transformer  secondary 
when  making  this  check,  but  to  some  coil  remote  from  L2.  If  no  loading 
coil  is  used,  a  small  search  coil,  consisting  of  a  turn  or  two  of  wire,  should 
be  inserted  in  the  circuit,  remote  from  the  oscillation  transformer,  and  the 
wave-meter  coupled  to  this  coil. 

This  procedure  is  required  because  of  the  relations  of  the  .flux,  which 
surrounds  both  windings  of  the  oscillation  transformer,  when  both  wind- 
ings are  carrying  current,  and  imder  which  condition,  double-frequency 
current  flows  in  each  circuit.  It  was  shown  (see  page  231)  that  the 
lower-frequency  currents  in  each  winding  are  practically  in  phase,  while 
the  higher-frequency  currents  are  practically  180°  out  of  phase.  The  flux 
relations  of  the  oscillation  transformer,  assuming  a  flat  spiral  construc- 
tion, are  thus  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  44. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  wave-meter  placed  between  the  two  coils,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  44,  will  indicate  resonance  at  the  higher-frequency  value, 
while  if  placed  in  the  axial  position  will  show  resonance  at  the  lower- 
frequency  value.  Intermediate  positions  will  result  in  a  combination 
of  effects  of  the  two  fluxes,  and  the  indications  would  therefore  be  inac- 
curate and  confusing.  It  is  thus  always  advisable  to  couple  the  wave- 
meter  to  a  single  remote  coil  in  the  antenna  circuit.  The  disturbing 
effects  of  the  oscOlation  transformer  fluxes  in  the  wave-meter  indication. 
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exist  to  some  extent  even  with  loose  coupling  and  both  clreuite  correctly 
tuned.  However,  a  wave-meter  coupled  to  the  loading  coil  or  search  coil 
would  give  true  indications  under  any  condition.    When  the  antenna  is 


Flo.  44 — CrM»«ectioii  thiougfa  an  oacQlation  transformer  showing  the  distnbuticHi  of 
flux  due  to  the  high-  and  low-frequency  currents.  With  wave-meter  coil  on  the  axis 
low-frequency  rwonance  is  obtained,  whereas  with  coil  between  the  two  parte  of 
the  transformer  high'4:«quBQcy  resonance  is  obtained. 

carrying  much  current,  no  search  ccal  at  all  is  required;  if  the  coil  of  the 

wave-meter  is  placed  near  the  earth  lead  sufficient  coupling  will  be  obtained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variation  of  antenna  current  when  La 

or  Ls  ia  varied.    Fig  45A  indicates  the  characteristics  obtained  when  Lg 
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Fia.  46. — Tuning  the  antenos  to  the^cloeed  circuit  bj  coil  In  will  give  a  difierent  fonn  of 
reeonanoe  curve  than  that  obtained  by  varying  L,. 


alone  is  varied,  whUe  Fig.  455  indicates  the  results  obtained  when  La 
only  is  varied. 

The  difference  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  in  F^.  i5A,  the  e.m.f.  induced 
in  the  antetma  circuit  is  not  varied,  but  remains  constant.     Thus,  as  the   ' 
resonant  condition  is  reached,  the  cuneut  becomes  a  maximum,    and 
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therefore  decreases  nearly  S3anmetrically,  as  the  turns  in  I/3  are  continu- 
ally increased.  In  Fig.  45B,  however^  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  not  of  con- 
stant value,  but'  will  increase  as  the  turns  increase,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  The  current  curve  is  thus  unsymmetrical, 
but  will  have  the  same  kind  of  symmetry  as  the  cmnre  of  Fig.  45  A  if  proper 
regard  is  had  to  the  change  in  induced  voltage. 

3.  The  set,  after  adjustment  of  the  closed  and  open  circuits  as  out- 
lined above,  is  in  condition  for  sending  at  the  given  wave-length.  The 
coupling  should  then  be  adjusted  so  that  the  energy  radiated  at  this  wave- 
length will  be  a  maximum.  This  will  not  be  at  the  highest  value  of 
coupling  obtainable,  nor  will  the  antenna  cturent  be  a  maximum  neces- 
sarily for  this  condition.  Maximum  antenna  current  indicates  a  maximum 
energy  radiation,  but  the  distribution  of  this  energy,  as  discussed  on  page 
326,  is  of  more  importance  than  the  total  radiation,  and  if  the  ooupling 
is  too  close,  the  radiated  energy  may  be  distributed  over  a  large  range  of 
wave-lengths.  Thus  the  eflSciency  of  the  set,  as  measured  by  the  energy 
reaching  the  receiving  station,  which  is  tuned  to  the  wave-length  for  which 
the  transmitter  is  adjusted,  may  be  very  much  reduced.  This  is  a  very 
important  point  and  one  often  overlooked;  namely,  that  the  criterion  for 
best  operation,  is  maximum  energy  radiation  at  the  vxwe4engih  for  which 
(he  eel  is  adjusted  and  not  m^aximum  antenna  current, 

Chaiacteristics  of  the  Spark  Ttansmitter  —  Energy  Distribution 
Curves. — ^The  energy  distribution  curves  of  a  transmitter  under  different 
coupling  values  are  shown  in  Fig.  46.  The  manner  in  which  these  ciu^es 
are  determined  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  X,  page  798.  Briefly 
stated,  a  wave  meter  is  loosely  coupled  to  the  antenna,  remote  from  the 
oscillation  transformer,  and  the  deflections  of  the  hot-wire  ammeter  (7^) 
noted  as  the  variable  condenser,  is  adjusted,  to  the  different  values  of 
wave-length.  The  energy  received  by  the  wave-meter  is  proportional 
to  the  deflection  of  the  hot-wire  meter  (if  a  hot-wire  ampere  meter  is 
used  as  is  generally  the  case)  which  is  thus  indicative  of  the  energy  radi- 
ated by  the  transmitter  at  the  corresponding  wave-length.  The  curve 
plotted  from  the  data  thus  obtained  is  called  the  **  energy  distribution  " 
curve  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  characteristics 
and  action  of  the  transmitter. 

The  form  of  the  energy  distribution  curve  will  be  determined  by  the 
coupling  used,  which  in  turn  will  be  dependent  on  the  following  factors: 

First. — ^The  total  amount  of  energy  to  be  radiated.  If  the  receiving 
station  is  at  a  considerable  distance,  more  energy  will  be  required  and 
vice  versa.  This,  however,  is  a  minor  factor,  as  the  energy  control  is 
primarily  obtained  by  spark  gap  adjustment. 

Second. — ^The  desired  distribution  of  the  energy  radiated  over  the  dif- 
ferent wave-lengths  as  illustrated  by  the  ciu:ves  (Fig.  46). 
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Under  certain  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  the  sending  out  oiF  distieas 
signals,  etc.,  a  broad  distribution  of  the  energy  radiated  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance and  close  coupling  would  be  used.  A  large  number  of  stations,  all 
of  which  may  be  timed  to  different  wave-lengths,  would  thus  be  reached. 
This  condition  is  shown  by  curve  C-^,  Fig.  46. 

Under  normal  operating  conditions,  however,  the  distribution  of  the 
radiated  energy  is  of  greater  importance,  and  the  coupling  is  adjusted  so 
as  to  cause  a  minimum  of  interference  with  other  stations,  within  range, 
for  whom  the  message  is  not  intended.  Under  this  condition'the  maximum 
energy  is  radiated  at  the  wave-length  for  which  the  receiving  set  is  tuned 
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Fia.  46. — ^Energy  distribution  curve  of  a  spark  transmitter  for  three  degrees  of  coupling. 

(as  indicated  by  curve  B)  and  thus  a  maximum  strength  of  signal 
would  be  obtained  at  the  receiving  station,  although  the  coupling  used 
would  probably  be  considerably  less  than  that  used  in  curve  C. 

Adjustment  of  Power  Input  to  the  Transmitter. — ^The  above  descrip- 
tion has  considered  the  adjustment  of  the  set  for  desired  power  output 
conditions.    Power  input  adjustments  will  now  be  considered. 

Since  the  high-frequency  power  input  is  equal  to  ^CiE^N,  this  powei 
may  be  controlled  by  varying  the  quantities  Ci,  E,  and  N, 

Normally,  the  group  frequency  (N)  will  not  be  varied,  as  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  set  will  probably  be  considerably  decreased  for  speeds 
other  than  noted.  Also,  as  mentioned  previously,  the  characteristics 
of  the  phones  at  the  receiving  station  are  usually  such  as  to  make 
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them  most  sensitive  to  a  group  frequency  of  about  1000  cycles  per  second, 
and  it  is  therefore  undesirable  to  deviate  from  this  value  to  any  consider- 
able extent. 

In  practical  installations,  the  closed-cirtuit  capacity  (Ci)  is  usually 
fixed  in  value,  and  could  not  be  varied  to  seciue  a  change  in  the  power 
input. 

The  voltage  to  which  Ci  is  charged,  E,  is  readily  controlled,  however, 
by  adjusting  the  separation  of  the  spark  gap  in  the  proper  manner.  This, 
therefore,  forms  the  means  whereby  the  power  input  may  be  controlled,. 
and  although  limited  in  range,  as  discussed  below,  is  widely  used  in 
practice. 

In  case  a  quenched  gap  is  used  the  power  input  is  controlled  by  using 
the  proper  number  of  gaps  in  series,  many  for  high  power  and  perhaps 
only  one  or  two  for  short-range  sending.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
as  the  gap  length  is  changed,  or  the  number  of  sections  of  a  quenched  gap 
varied,  the  voltage  of  the  alternator  must  be  correspondingly  altered  to 
prevent  arcing  and  irregular  discharges. 

Care  of  a  Spark  Gap.^ — ^As  previously  mentioned,  the  power 
input  to  the  closed  circuit  condenser  is  immediately  decreased  if  arcing 
occurs  across  the  spark  gap.  To  prevent  this  condition  it  is  essential 
that  the  gap  faces  be  clean  and  smooth.  The  electrode  faces  should  there- 
fore be  periodically  cleaned  and  poUshed  with  sandpaper  or  emery  cloth, 
the  necessity  and  frequency  of  this  cleaning  being  determined  by  the 
time  which  the  gap  is  in  service.  The  aUgnment  and  separation  of  the 
electrodes  must  also  be  very  carefully  adjusted,  if  the  maximimx  efficiency 
of  the  set  is  to  be  obtained  and  a  pure  note  radiated. 

If  this  is  neglected  one  or  more  partial  discharges  may  occur  per  alter- 
nation, and  a  constant  group  frequency  will  not  be  obtained,  nor  will 
successive  trains  possess  equal  energy.  The  action  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  non-synchronous  rotary  gap,  but  the  group  frequency  may  be  more 
erratic,  since  it  depends  on  the  complex  arc  conditions  existing  in  the  gap, 
whereas  in  the  former,  the  group  frequency  is  partially  controlled  and 
fixed  by  the  rotating  element.  These  partial  discharges,  which  may  occm* 
considerably  below  the  peak  value  of  the  charging  potential  and  at  indefi- 
nite intervals,  produce  a  non-musical  note  in  the  phones  at  the  receiving 
station,  which  varies  in  intensity  and  pitch,  and  is  disagreeable  and  fatigu- 
ing to  the  operator.  It  is  also  more  difficult  to  hear  the  signal  through 
interference  than  if  the  transmitter  gap  were  properly  adjusted  and  energy 
radiated  at  a  single-group  frequency.  The  above  refers  also  to  the  syn- 
chronous rotary  gap  and  quench  gap  if  the  separation  of  the  electrodes 
is  too  smaU. 

^  The  following  remarks  apply  only  to  open  gape — ^A  quenched  gap  should  never  be 
opened  for  inspection  until  it  actually  fails  (by  short-circuiting)  as  can  be  detected  by 
i^eeing  how  long  a  spark  will  jump  across  the  gap  section  outside. 
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Improper  adjustment  of  the  gap  (except  the  quenched  type)  is  readily 
detected  by  observing  the  character  of  the  spark.  If  the  separation  is 
too  small,  the  discharge  will  be  yellowish  in  color  and  emit  a  roaring  sound, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  arc,  whereas  under  proper  conditions,  the 
discharge  is  white,  with  a  snappy  crackling  sound. 

Too  great  a  separation  of  the  electrodes  residts  in  uncertain  operation 
due  to  the  gap  not  breaking  down  regularly  once  every  alternation,  but 
every  other  alternation  or  once  every  third  or  fourth  alternation  perhaps; 
that  is,  there  occurs  a  resonant  rise  of  voltage  with  corresponding  energ>' 
storage  before  the  breakdown  voltage  value  is  reached.  (See  Figs.  21 
and  22,  pp.  307,  308.)  The  condenser  and  step-up  transformer  may  be 
severely  stressed  imder  these  conditions  and  their  failure  may  occur  unless 
designed  specifically  for  these  operating  conditions.  A  hot-wire  ammeter, 
suitably  insulated,  and  inserted  in  the  closed  circuit,  forms  an  effective  aid 
in  securing  proper  adjustment  of  the  gap,  for  the  high-frequency  power 
(and  current)  in  the  closed  circuit  is  then  a  maximum,  as  shown  by  the 
ammeter  indication. 

Proper  Motor  Speed. — ^The  proper  motor  speed  will  evidently  depend 

on  the  rated  frequency  of  the  connected  alternator  and  the  pairs  of  poles, 

since 

-    pXr.p.m. ,.         ,  ,v 

^     — So —  ^  cycles  per  second) 

eox/ 

r.p.m.= ^ 

V 

Thus,  assuming  a  500-cycle  alternator  with  20  pairs  of  poles,  we  have, 

60X500    ,.^ 
r.pjn.  =  — -^ —  =  1600r.p.m. 

as  the  motor  speed. 

The  speed  of  the  driving  motor  must  be  strictly  constant  if  a  musical 
note  of  constant  pitch  is  to  be  heard  in  the  phones  at  the  receiving  station, 
and  as  previously  mentioned,  the  modern  shunt-woimd  or  differentially 
wound  motor  satisfactorily  fulfills  this  requirement.  It  is  evident  that 
by  suitably  adjusting  the  driving  motor  speed  (by  means  of  the  motor 
field  rheostat)  a  limited  control  of  the  group  frequency  of  the  set  is  possible. 
Thus  by  driving  the  above  alternator  at  1200  r.p.m.,  the  group  frequency 
may  be  made  800  instead  of  1000.  Similarly  1800  r.p.m.  will  give  a  group 
frequency  of  1200.  There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  this,  however, 
as  the  telephones  usually  have  maximiun  sensitivity  for  a  group  frequency 
of  about  1000  cycles  per  second,  and  the  operation  of  the  spark  gap  i^ili 
be  erratic  at  other  than  rated  frequency,  as  explained  on  page  308. 

Capacity  and  Inductance  of  the  Closed  and  Open  Circuits. — The  proper 
capacity  to  be  connected  into  the  closed  circuit  will  depend  on  the  amount 
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of  the  high-frequency  power  which  it  is  intended  to  generate,  the  charging 
voltage  to  be  employed,  and  the  group  frequency,  since 

when 

Ci— closed  circuit  capacity  in  farads; 

£?= potential  in  volts  to  which  condenser  is  qharged; 

jY^  group  frequency  in  wave-trains  per  second. 

Thus,  if  we  assume 

W = 2ikw. = 2500  watts; 

B=  15,000  voks; 

N  =  1000  (alternator  frequency = 500) 

we  have, 

2600=iXCi  (1.5X10^)2X1000 

Ci » .022  microfarad. 

The  closed-circuit  inductance,  which  also  acts  as  the  primary  of  the 
oscillation  transformer,  will  be  determined  by  the  above  value  of  Ci  and 
the  maximum  wave  length  at  which  the  set  is  expected  to  radiate, 

Smce :  Xn*t«  =  1885VLiCi. 

Where 

Li=^  closed  circuit  inductance  in  microhenries; 

Ci= closed  circuit  capacity  in  microfarads, 

we  have,  assuming  Xnuo. » 1000  meters 

1000  =  1885VLjX. 022 
Li  =  12.8  microhenries. 

For  proper  operation  the  open  (antenna)  circuit  constants  L2  and  C2 
must  satisfy  the  relation 

LiCi  =  L2C2, 

wh^re  Li  and  Ci  are  the  same  as  indicated  above; 

C2= total  eflFective  capacity  of  antenna  circuit; 
2>2= total  effective  inductance  of  antenna  circuit. 

Usually,  C2  will  be  considerably  less  than  Ci  due  to  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  building  lai^  capacity  antenn®  and  thus  L2  usually  exceeds 
Li  in  value.    If  we  assiune  an  antenna   capacity  of  .0024  microfarad,^ 

then 

022 
^  =  ru^^A  X  12.8 =117  microhenries. 
.0024 

> Represents  approximately  an  "  L"  antenna,  length  of  top » 200  feet,  height ■> 98 
feet,  number  of  wires = 6. 
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AU  of  this  inductance  would  not  be  contained  in  the  secondary  winding 
of  the  oscillation  transfonner,  a  large  part  of  it  would  be  supplied  by  the 
loading  inductance,  while  a  relatively  small  portion  would  be  found  in  the 
antenna  itself.  In  the  antenna  referred  to  above,  the  inductance  would 
be,  perhaps,  20  microhenries. 

Thus,  the  closed  and  open  circuits  are  timed  to  the  same  wave-leng;thy 
and  if  the  coupling  between  them  has  been  properly  adjusted  (see  above), 
a  maximum  amoimt  of  energy  will  be  radiated  at  1000  meters  and  the 
efficiency  of  operation  will  be  a  maximum  for  the  given  conditions.  The 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  adjusting  for  a  different  wave-length  or  chang- 
ing the  energy  radiated  by  the  set  has  already  been  described. 

Elements  of  the  Receiving  Station — ^Visual  Detection. — ^The  general 
connections  and  action  of  a  receiviag  set  have  already  been  discussed 
(see  page  190).  Primarily,  it  constitutes  a  circuit  which  absorbs  a  portion 
of  the  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  energy  which  reaches  it  from  the 
transmitter,  combined  with  certain  devices  to  make  this  absorbed  energy 
produce  maximum  visible  or  audible  effects,  so  that  its  reception  may  be 
evidenced  and  intelligence  thus  transmitted. 

The  antenna  circuit  represents  the  energy  absorbing  element  of  the 
receiving  set.  The  waves  of  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic  energy 
sent  out  by  the  transmitter,  induce  an  e.m.f.  in  the  antenna  circuit,  the 
natxu'al  frequency  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  transmitter.  If  the 
antenna  were  connected  directly  to  groimd  as  indicated  in  Fig.  47 A,  the 
circuit  would  be  complete  and  a  ciurent  would  be  caused  to  flow  as  long 
as  energy  is  radiated  by  the  transmitter.  If  a  sensitive  hot-wire  ammeter 
were  inserted  as  shown,  then  this  energy  reception  would  be  made  visible, 
and  thus  a  message  might  be  transmitted  between  the  two  stations,  if  the 
radiated  energy  is  interrupted  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  code. 

This  arrangement  represents  the  simplest  possible  form  of  receiver, 
but  is  never  used,  due  to  the  impracticability  of  the  sensitive  amnaeter 
which  would  be  required.  The  antenna  would  probably  not  be  timed 
to  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  it,  and  the  resultant  current 
would  be  extremely  small,  requiring  a  very  sensitive  instrument  for  its 
detection. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  current  could  be  materially  increased  by  so 
adjusting  this  circuit  that  its  natiural  frequency  is  made  the  same  as  the 
frequency  of  the  ejn.f.  induced  in  it,  i.e.,  the  radio  frequency  of  the  received 
signal.  This  would  be  most  easily  accomplished  by  inserting  a  variable 
inductance  in  the  circuit,  provided  the  natural  frequency  of  the  antenna 
is  above  that  of  the  incoming  energy.  (A  variable  condenser  would  be 
inserted  if  the  received  energy  has  a  frequency  above  that  of  the  antenna.) 
However,  the  current  is  very  small  even  with  the  circuit  adjusted  to 
resonance,  and  the  hot-wire  anmieter  would  of  necessity  be  of  a  very  deli- 
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cate  construction,  making  it  impractical  to  use.  Such,  an  instrument 
would  possess  considerable  resistance,  which  would  stUl  further  limit  the 
current  flowing  when  the  circuit  is  adjusted  to  resonance.  In  addition, 
its  indications  are  inherently  sluggish,  and  would  require  such  a  slow  speed 
in  sending,  as  to  make  its  application  for  receiving  purposes  completely 
impractical.  The  addition  of  a  variable  inductance  or  capacity  for  tuning 
the  antenna  circuit  is  indicated  in  Fig.  47B. 

Audible  Detection. — ^In  place  of  the  above  scheme  of  detection,  which 
may  be  termed  the  visual  method,  a  detector  is  used  which  causes  the 
incoming  energy  to  produce  audible  effects.  Thus  we  might  substitute 
a  telephone  receiver  in  the  antenna  circuit  in  place  of  the  ammeter.  The 
receiver  is  described  in  detail  below.  (See  page  341.)  Briefly,  it  consists 
of  a  soft  iron  diaphragm  actuated  by  current  flowing  through  a  winding 
placed  on  a  pennanent  ''U  ''  m^tgnet,  the  pol^  of  which  are  placed  closely 


^ 


^ 


(A) 


FiQ.  47 — Simple  schemes  for  reoeiying  radio  signals. 


adjacent  to  the  diaphragm.  An  alternation  of  current  of  a  certain  polarity 
thus  increases  the  pull  on  the  diaphragm,  whereas  the  reverse  alternation 
will  decrease  thp  pull.  The  diaphragm  is  thus  moved  inward  and  out- 
ward, setting  up  vibrations  in  the  air  which  are  heard  as  sound  by  the 
observer. 

The  placing  of  such  a  receiver  in  the  antenna  circuit  would,  however, 
produce  no  sound  in  the  phones  even  though  high-frequency  current  were 
flowing  in  the  antenna.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mechanieal 
inertia  of  the  diaphragm  will  not  permit  it  to  follow  the  extremely  rapid 
reversals  of  the  radio  frequency  cinrent.  This  reversal  would  occur  at 
the  rate  of  1,000,000  times  per  second  for  a  300-meter  wave  signal.  Also, 
even  though  it  were  possible  for  the  diaphragm  to  respond  to  this  current, 
no  sound  would  be  heard,  as  the  frequency  would  be  far  above  the  limit 
of  audible  frequencies  (about  20,000  cycles).  The  conditions  are  indicated 
in  the  following  curves  (Fig.  48).  The  receiver  would  also  add  thousands 
of  ohms  impedance  to  the  antenna  circuit,  so  that  only  negligible  high- 
frequency  current  could  flow. 
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Application  of  the  Rectifier. — ^If  we  place  in  the  antenna  circuit,  in 
addition  to  the  phones,  some  device  possessing  unilateral  conductivity, 
that  is,  a  greater  resistance  to  current  flow  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other/ we  would  obtain  a  net  or  cumulative  effect  for  each  wave-train, 
since  the  effect  on  the  diaphragm  in  the  one  direction  would  then  exceed 
the  effect  in  the  reverse  direction.  Thus  the  diaphragm  would  be  given 
a  resultant  deflection,  springing  back  to  its  initial  position  only  after  the 
wave-train  had  passed.  Thus,  if  1000  wave-trains  strike  the  antenna  per 
second  (group  frequency  of  transmitter » 1000),  the  diaphragm  would  be 
impulsed  1000  times  per  second,  and  the  observer  would  hear  a  1000-cycle 


Time 


FiQ.  48. — Ck>nyentional  diagram  of  ciurent  in  antenna  of  receiving  station;  even  if 
such  high-frequency  currents  could  flow  through  the  telephone  the  diaphragm  could 
not  move  so  rapidly. 


note  whenever  the  transmitter  radiated  energy.  These  conditions  are 
graphically  shown  in  Fig.  49.  The  ampUtude  variation  of  the  e.m.f.  for 
this  figure  should  be  carefully  noted.  The  first  cycle  is  of  maTrimnm  ampli- 
tude in  only  one  circuit  of  both  sending  and  receiving  stations,  namely, 
the  closed  circuit  of  the  transmitter.  In  all  other  circuits,  time  is  required 
to  build  up  the  oscillations  to  their  full  ampUtude,  due  to  the  electrical 
storage  of  energy  which  takes  place  during  this  period,  just  as  in  setting  a 
mechanical  S3rstem  into  oscillation,  maximum  amplitude  is  not  obtained  on 
the  first  impulise.  (Unless  the  system  starts  with  original  distortion,  as 
e.g.,  a  pendulum  held  to  one  side  and  then  released,  which  condition  cor- 
responds to  that  existing  in  the  closed  circuit  of  the  transmitting  set.) 

The  complete  receiving  circuit  with  the  asymmetrical  resistance,  com- 
monly known  as  a  "  detector,"  is  indicated  in  Fig.  60.  (The  term 
"  detector  "  is  not  strictly  applicable,  for  it  does  not  detect,  but  enables 
the  receivers  to  detect,  or  make  evident  to  the  senses,  the  energy  that  is 
supplied  to  the  telephone  receivers.)     Due  to  the  high  resistance  of 
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the  phones,  and  the  asymmetrical  character  of  the  rectifier  resistanoe  this 
circuit  is  not  selective,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  receive  except  imder 
the  unusual  condition  that  only  energy  from  the  sending  station  desired 
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FiQ.  49. — ^When  a  rectifier  is  used  the  antenna  current  is  assymetrical;  more  flowing  in 
one  direction  than  in  the  other;  such  a  current  will  give  the  telephone  diaphragm 
one  impulse  per  wave-train. 


is  reaching  the  antenna.    Also  the  magnitude  of  the  current  Sowing  even 
imder  the  best  conditions  is  very  small.    For  these  reasons  it  is  desirable 
and  advantageous  to  connect  the  detecting  apparatus  in  a  separate  cir- 
cuit coupled  inductively  to  the  antenna  by  means  of  coils 
Li,  L2,  Fig.  51,  the  two  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
receiving  coupler. 

Inductively  Coupled  Receiver. — ^With  this  connection, 
the  primary  or  antenna  circuit  may  be  tuned  accurately  to 
the  frequency  of  the  incoming  energy,  and  since  all  high 
resistances  have  been  removed,  the  antenna  current  will 
attain  a  maximum  value  very  much  greater  than  possi- 
ble with  the  preceding  arrangements.  Therefore  the 
e.m.f .  induced  in  the  secondary  and  the  resulting  current 
flow  will  be  maximum  and  the  signal  strongest,  although 
it  will  stiU  be  relatively  weak  due  to  the  high  resistances 
in  the  second  circuit,  which  diminishes  the  resultant 
ciurent.  This  circuit  possesses  some  selectivity  due 
to  the  adjustment  of  natural  frequency  possible  in  the  low 
resistance  antenna  circuit.  To  enable  the  circuit  to  be  tuned  over 
wide  ranges  of  wave-length,  and  additional  inductance  L\  known 
as  a  "  loading  "  inductance,  is  inserted  as  shown  for  very  long  wave- 


Fig.  60. — ^A  pos- 
sible scheme  for 
using  telephone 
and  rectifying 
crystal. 
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Fig.  51. — ^A  reoeiving  scheme  using  two 
circuits,  the  seoondary  being  untuned. 


lengths,  while  the  condenser  Ci  may  be  cut  into  circuit  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  tune  for  very  short  wave-lengths.  This  condenser  is  there- 
fore known  as  a  "  shortening  "  or  "  short-wave  "  condenser. 

To  increase  the  selectivity  and  sensitivity  of  the  set,  a  tuning  conden- 
ser C2  is  placed  across  the  coil  L2f  giving 
the  final  circuit  illustrated  in  Fig.  52, 
which  represents  the  arrangement  most 
generally  used. 

Neglecting  for  the  moment  the 
detector  and  phones  connected  in  shunt 
across  the  condenser,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  we  may  tune  the  secondary  circuit 
to  resonance  with  the  primary  circuit, 
and  thus  secure  a  maximimx  current 
flow  in  the  circuit  L2C2.  L2  is  gener- 
ally used  for  rough  tuning,  while  a 
finer  adjustment  may  be  seciired  by 
adjusting  C2.  Since  the  e.m.f .  set  up  in  the  circuit  L2C2  increases  with 
the  number  of  turns  in  L21  it  is  desirable  to  have  this  inductance  as 
high  as  possible  without,  however,  making  the  coupling  so  close  as  to 
diminish  seriously  the  selectivity  of  the  set.  Similarly,  the  condenser 
required  for  any  wave-length  adjust- 
ment should  be  relatively  small. 
Under  these  conditions  the  radio-fre- 
quency voltage  across  the  terminals  of 
L2  and  C2  (for  a  given  amount  of 
received  energy)  will  be  a  maximimi, 
and  this  radio  frequency  voltage  will, 
in  tmn,  cause  a  maximum  unsym- 
metrical  current  to  flow  in  the  detector- 
telephone  circuit,  and  therefore  maxi- 
mum signal  strength  will  be  obtained.  pjQ^  52.— The  ordinary  receiving  circuit 
The  action  of  the  phones  and  detector  using  two  tuned  circuits,  telephone  in 
on  this  connection  is  exactly  similar      series   with  rectifier  being   shunted 

to  then-  action  in  the  circuit  illustrated  *c'«««,  *^^  *"T«  «>^^^^°^  ^^  ^^ 
.    ^.      .rt  secondary  circuit, 

m  Fig.  49. 

If  the  resistances  involved  in  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  of 
the  set  are  small,  then  this  receiving  circuit  possesses  considerable  selectiv- 
ity. Undesired  signals  may  be  tuned  out  and  the  efficiency  and  operat- 
ing characteristics  of  the  set  are  very  much  better  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious circuits  discussed. 

The  Telephone  Receiver. — ^The  construction  of  the  telephone 
receiver  usually  employed  for  the  reception   of  tadio   signals,  known 
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as    the    "  watch-case "  type,    is  shown  in  the   accompanying  sketch. 
(Fig.  53.) 

It  consists  essentially,  of  a  permanent  magnet  M,  with  pole  pieces  N 
and  S,  upon  which  are  wound  coils  consisting  of  many  turns  of  fine 
wire,  through  which  the  audio  frequency  pulses  of  current  pass.  A  dif^ 
phragm  D  is  placed  cloeely  adjacent  to  the  faces  of  the  pole  ^neces  as 
shown.  When  no  signal  is  being  received,  this  diaphragm  is  under  a 
constant  pull  or  attraction  exerted  on  it  by  the  permanent  magnet  M. 


Fia.  S3. — Eesential  elemenfa  of  the  ordinary  watch-case  telephone  receiver. 

This  steady  pull,  which  we  may  call  P,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  flux  flowing  through  it  and  the  permanent  magnet,  i.e., 

P=K4„\ .    (9) 

where  ^1  is  the  steady  flux  value. 

When  a  current  of  proper  polarity  flows  throu^  the  winding,  the 
flux  will  be  increased  proportionately  (neglecting  saturation  effects)    or 

Ai^=X'i (10) 

wherein  t  represents  ciurent  in  the  winding. 
Therefore  the  total  flux  is; 

=<t>.-\-K'i ...r-r.-.   (11) 

and  the  total  puU  under  this  condition  becomes 

P=K4H^=K{<f..+K'{)^ 

=  K4:'+2KK'<t,.i+KK'H''.    .    .    .     .     (12) 

The  total  puU  thus  consists  of  three  components,  one  of  which  is  con- 
stant {Kij),^)  and  thus  has  no  effect  on  the  diaphr^m  vibrational  amph- 
tude,  while  another  is  proportional  to  the  current  variation  squared 
{KK'^),    This  term  represents  a  distortional  component  of  double  fre- 
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quency  and  it  is  therefore  designedly  made  relatively  small.  The  remain- 
ing component  of  pull  is  proportional  to  the  current  variation  (2KK'^si) 
and  this  component  is  therefore  made  as  large  as  possible,  as  the  amplitude 
of  the  diaphragm  vibrations  will  then  be  porportional  to  the  amplitude 
of  the  current  variation  (t);  it  will  also  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
flux  due  to  the  permanent  magnet,  {<t>t).  Thus,  to  make  the  vibrations 
of  the  diaphragm  a  maximum  for  a  given  current  variation,  X^  is 
designedly  made  lai^  compared  to  KK%  which  means  that  the  flux  (0,) 
produced  by  the  permanent  magnet  is  much  greater  than  the  flux  pro- 
duced by  the  current  in  the  winding  (A^).  Under  these  conditions, 
distortional  effects  are  minimized  and  maximum  amplitude  of  diaphragm 
vibration  and  signal  strength  (soimd)  for  a  given  signal  current  (t)  secured. 

The  d.c.  resistance  of  a  receiver  such  as  described  above  would  be 
about  2000  ohms,  as  many  as  10,000  or  more  turns  of  fine  wire  (about 
No.  40  A.  W.  G.  or  smaller)  being  employed  to  make  up  the  winding. 
The  impedance  to  an  alternating  current  will,  of  course,  be  greater  than 
this,  depending  on  the  frequency  of  the  current  and  the  effective  resistance 
of  the  circuit.  At  400  cycles  a  certain  receiver  of  this  type  had  an  impe- 
dance of  2900  ohms;  at  800  cycles  an  impedance  of  3900  ohms,  and  at 
1000  cycles  an  impedance  of  4400  ohms. 

The  Baldwin  Receiver. — ^Another  type  of  receiver  more  recently 
developed,  known  as  the  Baldwin  receiver,  possesses  the  advantage  that 

the  diaphragm  is  not   initially 

wTpim^mofioa.         stresscd,  and  thus  may  be  more 

responsive  and  sensitive  to  the 
pull  exerted  on  it   by  the  flux 
(A</>)  caused  by  the  signal  current 
TeiephcMM  wiaiiBff  (^').    Thc   coustruction   is    indi- 

cated below  (Fig.  54). 

It  is  evident  that  when  no 
Fia.  54— Essential  elements  of  the  Baldwin     signal  is  being  received,  the  armar 
balanced-armature  telephone  receiver.  ^^  ^ej^^g  balanced  in  its  neutral 

position  (the  flux  traversing  the 
gaps  a  and  b  in  the  same  direction  and  being  equal  in  value)  no  pull  is 
exerted  on  the  mica  diaphragm.  If  a  signal  pulsation  of  current  passes 
through  the  receiver  winding,  however,  it  produces  a  flux,  which,  combin- 
ing with  the  permanent  flux,  results  in  an  asymmetrical  distribution  of 
the  flux,  causing  a  force  to  be  exerted  on  the  armature  and  thus  on  the 
diaphragm.^ 

Other  advantages  claimed  for  this  type  of  receiver  in  addition  to  the 
one  mentioned  above,  are: 

»  The  student  is  referred  to  E.  I.  Bucher,  "Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy,"  page  168, 
for  more  detailed  description. 
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(1)  The  magnetic  circuit  is  of  low  reluctances  and  thus  small  signal 
currents  will  produce  relatively  greater  fluxes  and  greater  forces. 

(2)  The  armature  is  similar  in  its  mounting  to  a  lever,  with  a  force 
acting  at  each  end.  The  diaphragm,  being  rigidly  attached  to  one  end, 
thus  has  an  increased  deflection  for  a  given  magnetizing  force,  and  thus 
the  signal  strength  is  intensified. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  device  is  not  truly  balanced  (when  no  signal 
is  being  received)  in  the  case  of  detectors  where  the  initial  cmrent  is  not 
zero,  as  in  the  vacuum  tube  and  crystal  equipped  with  polarizing  battery. 
The  pull  due  to  this  current,  however,  is  extremely  light,  compared  to 
the  heavy  pull  exerted  by  the  permanent  magnet  in  the  usual  type  cf 
construction,  and  the  diaphragm  may  be  considered  as  essentially 
unstressed. 

Characteristics  of  Crystal  Rectifiers. — ^From  the  previously  mentioned 
function  of  the  rectifier  as  utiUzed  in  the  reception  of  radio  signals,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  essential  characteristic  which  it  must  possess  is  that 
of  unilateral  conductivity.  This  means  that  the  rectifier  possesses  a 
high  conductivity  for  current  of  a  given  polarity,  and  relatively  low  con- 
ductivity for  current  of  opposite  polarity.  Due  to  this  property,  a  train 
of  high-frequency  e.m.f.  waves  impressed  on  the  circuit  containing  the 
phones  and  detector  (in  series)  will  result  in  a  net  force  being  exerted  on 
the  diaphragm,  the  resultant  deflection  producing  a  cUck  in  the  phones. 
With  the  detector  omitted,  the  net  effect  is  not  obtained  and  no  cUck 
results,  the  diaphragm  being  imable  to  follow  the  high-frequency  current 
alternations  due  to  its  mechanical  inertia.  These  effects  have  been  previ- 
ously indicated  by  the  exudes  shown  in  Fig.  48  and  49. 

The  imilateral  conductivity  possessed  by  various  crystals  is  shown 
by  the  following  curves  (Figs.  55  to  58,  inclusive).  These  exudes  indi- 
cate the  relatively  large  currents  obtained  when  e.m.f.  of  various  values 
and  of  a  given  polarity  are  impressed  across  the  rectifier  circuit  and  the 
comparatively  small  (practically  negUgible)  currents  obtained  when  the 
e.m.f.'s  are  reversed.  These  curves  represent  the  "d.c.  characteristic  " 
of  the  crystals  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  a.c.  characteristic "  dis- 
cussed below,  and  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  experimental  circuit  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  60  (Insert  A). 

Fig.  55  illustrates  the  characteristics  obtained  for  a  carborundum 
(silicon  carbide)  crystal.  The  curve  is  interesting  as  it  illustrates  the 
function  of  the  local  battery,  sometimes  used  in  series  with  the  detector 
and  phones,  and  known  as  a  ''  polarizing  "  battery.  The  connection  of 
this  battery  in  the  detector  circuit  is  illustrated  below  (Fig.  59). 

It  is  evident  that  with  any  detector  the  greatest  asynunetrical  effect 
(and  thus  maximum  signal  strength)  will  be  obtained,  if  we  adjust  the 
crystal  to  operate  at  the  point  of  maximum  change  of  curvatiure.    In  the 
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case  of  the  curve  considered, 
this  does  not  occur  at  the 
zero  voltage  value  but  at 
+1.25  volts  approximately. 
Therefore  the  local  battery 
potentiometer  would  be  ad- 
justed to  impress  an  initial 
voltage  of  +1.25  volts  on 
the  crystal.  Under  these 
conditions  the  signal  voltage 
impressed  on  the  potentiom- 
eter, detector,  and  phones 
in  series,  would  vary  the 
current  above  and  below  the 
uiitial  value  (indicated  by  i 
in  Fig.  55)  and  a  maximum 
asymmetrical    current    thus 

Fig.  55.— Characteristic  curves  of  a  carborundum  secxired. 
rectifying  crystal,  using  a  fine  steel  point  for         The  "  d.C.  characteristic  " 
making  contact.    The  mayimum  rectifying  action  jg  ^j^q  indicated  on  the  figure 
occurs  when  a  polarizing  voltage  of  about  1.2  j       ^  ^  rectifying  point, 
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volts  is  used. 

this  adjustment,  the  asymmet- 
rical effect  of  the  crystal  is  prac- 
tically nily  and  the  resistance  of 
a  imif ormly  high  value. 

Fig.  56  illustrates  the  charac- 
teristics taken  for  a  Cerusite 
crystal  (trade  designation),  under 
conditions  of  good  and  poor  ad- 
justment. The  asynmietrical 
conductivity  obtained  with  the 
good  rectifying  point  is  more 
pronounced  for  this  crystal  than 
for  the  carbonmdum  crystal  of 
Fig.  55,  and  no  polarizing  battery 
would  be  required,  as  a  sharp 
"break,"  or  high  rate  of  change  of 
curvature,  is  obtainedat  zero  volt- 
age. The  resistance  is  imiformly 
very  high  on  the  poor  rectifying 

point,  and  is  practically  constant  fiq.  56.— Characteristic  curves  of  a 
in  value  for  all  e.m.f.  values.  site"  rectifying  ciystaL 
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Fig.  57  illustrates  the  d.c.  characteristics  for  two  different  points 
on  a  detector  known  as  a  Lenzite  crystal,  which  show  the  same  general 
form  as  the  corres{k)nding  curves  in  the  previous  figures.  No  polarizing 
battery  would  be  required  if  the  crystal  is  operated  on  the  good  rectifying 
point.  The  imilateral  conductivity  of  the  crystal  is  indicated  to  some 
extent  even  for  the  poor 
pointy  and  some  detection 
may  be  secured  on  this  con- 
dition, if  very  strong  signals 
are  being  received. 

Fig.  58  illustrates  char- 
acteristics obtained  with  a 
combination  of  two  cystals, 
zincite  (red  oxide  of  zinc) 
and  chalcopyrite  (iron- 
copper  sulphide),  which 
differs  from  the  preceding 
cases  in  which  a  sharp 
metallic  point  is  placed  in 
light  contact  with  the  crys- 
tal. The  curves  indicate 
that  a  polarizing  e.m.f .  may 
be  desirable,  and  also  show 
that  considerable  rectifica- 
tion will  be  secured  even  if 
operating  on  a  poor  point. 
This  would  make  the  com- 
bination desirable  for  use 
where  adjustments  may  be 
frequent,  due  to  vibrations 

or  similar  disturbances,  which  may  be  present,  as  in  the  case  of  portable 
receiving  equipment  and  stations  on  shipboard. 

The  as3m[mietrical  effect  of  the  detectors  described  above,  when  an 
alternating  potential  is  impressed  across  the  circuit  in  which  they  are 
connected  is  indicated  by  the  curves  (using  a  zincite-chalcopyrite)  shown 
in  Fig.  60.  The  experimental  circuit  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  60  (Insert  B). 
Both  the  d.c.  and.a.c.  characteristics  are  indicated,  the  former  being  plotted 
between  the  d.c.  voltage  and  corresponding  current  as  heretofore,  while 
the  latter  is  plotted  between  the  effective  a.c.  voltage  and  the  d.c. 
component  of  the  rectified  alternating  current,  as  read  by  the  same  d.c. 
anmieter  used  in  obtaining  the  '^  d.c.  characteristic."  The  instantaneous 
values  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  detector  circuit  when  a  sine  wave  e.m.f . 
is  impressed,  have  been  plotted  in  Fig.  61,  wherein  the  corresponding 
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voltage  values  are  also  indicated.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  n^ative 
alternations  of  the  current  are  practically  negligible  in  amplitude,  while 

the  positive  altemations  are  not 
of  sine -wave  form  but  consider- 
ably more  peaked,  due  to  the 
variation  in  detector  resistance, 
which  decreases  as  the  current 
increases. 

This  current  may  be  graphi- 
cally resolved  into  its  d.c.  and 
a.c.  components  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  flatter  component 
will  not  affect  the  d.c.  ammeter 
the  deflection  of  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  magnitude  of 
the  d.c.  component  only,  the 
value  of  which  it  indicates.  Thus, 
for  an  effective  a.c.  voltage  of 
1.41  volts  Fig.  60  (maximimi 
value  equal  to  2  volts  as  shown 
in  Fig.  61)  the  reading  of  the 

m     CO     nu     ^   •  *•  r    un   M     >»  ammeter  is  2  milUamperes,  which 

FiQ.  58. — Characteristic  curves  of  a  "Perikon"   .  •     j         r     u       j 

rectifier,  utilizing  the  contact  between  zincite  ^   ^^^    magmtude    of    the    d.c. 

and  chaloopyrite.  component  as  indicated  in  Fig. 

61.  Thus  the  curve  obtained 
from  the  a.c.  test  indicates  the  d.c.  component  plotted  to  various 
corresponding  a.c.  voltages  as  indicated  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  60. 

The  insert  curve  in  Fig.  60  illus- 
trates the  a.c.  and  d.c.  characteristics 
to  a  magnified  scale  in  the  region  of  the 
zero  voltage  point.  It  is  interesting 
and  important  to  observe  that  this  d.c. 
characteristic  indicates  satisfactory 
rectification,  for  very  small  voltage 
values,  such  as  would  exist  across  the 
detector-phone  circuit  imder  normal 
conditions,  although  the  more  extended 
curve  (main  curve  of  Fig.  60)  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  for  small  voltage 
variations,  a  polarizing  e.m.f .  of  about 

+.25  volt' would  be  desirable.  These  data  demonstrate  the  fact  that  if  the 
characteristic  curves  are  to  be  considered  reliable,  and  truly  indicative  of 
what  the  rectifier  will   do  in  its   application  to  radio   signal   reception, 


CarbomndDEii 
detector 


Fig.  59. — Scheme  of  using  such  a  crystAl 
as  carborundum  in  a  receiving  circuit. 
The  best  rectifying  action  is  obtained 
by  suitable  adjustment  of  the  poten- 
tiometer on  the  polarizing  battery. 
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it     is    desirable    to    iuveetigtite    them    for    low    values    of    impressed 
voltages  and  not  carry  them  out  to  voltage  values  as  large  as  2  volts, 
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D  of  d.c.  and  a.e.  chtkiscteriBtics  of  &  Perikon  detector.  The  a.o. 
ch&r&cterietic  was  obtuDed  by  measuring  the  current  through  the  rectifier  with 
d.c.  ammeter  when  an  alternating  e.m.f .  was  impressed.  The  insert  showe  the  really 
important  action,  as  it  is  seldom  tliat  more  than  a  small  fractton  of  a  volt  is  set  up 
acrosa  the  rectifier  when  it  is  used  in  a  receiving  circuit. 

a  magnitude  practically  never  encountered  in  normal  radio  reception. 
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Desirable  Characteristics  of  Crystal  Rectifiers. — Crystal  detectors  or 
rectifiers  should  possess  the  following  qualities: 

1.  They  should  be  jnechanically  rugged  j^d  well  constructed.  This 
means  that  they  should  be  able  to  hold  their  adjustment  and  not  be  easil}' 
disturbed.  These  are  especially  desirable  characteristics  in  field  or  marine 
sets,  where  jarring  or  vibration  is  likely  to  be  present. 

2.  The  crystals  should  be  sensitive,  that  5s,  should  possess  good  recti- 
fjring  properties,  if  their  setting  is  properly  adjusted.  Too  great  a  sen- 
sibility is  not  desirable  as  satisfactory  adjustment  is  usually  obtained  with 
difficulty.    Also  it  may  be  difficult  to  retain  the  sensitive  adjustment. 


Rectified    5 
Current 
(MiUiAmperM) 

0 


Rectified 
Current 

A.  C.  Component  0 
(MUlUmpem) 


Fig.  61. — ^Analysis  of  the  current  through^  rectifying  crystal. 


3.  The  crystal  should  be  easily  adjusted.  It  is  a  distinct  disadvantage 
if  any  marked  difficulty  is  found  in  adjusting  the  setting  for  good  reception, 
as  valuable  time  may  be  lost  in  this  way  if  a  signal  is  coming  in  and  the 
detector  not  operating  properly. 

4.  The  crystal  should  possess  self-protecting  characteristics  to  pre- 
vent itself  from  being  "  burned  out  "  and  the  setting  destroyed,  if  abnor- 
mally powerful  energy  radiations  are  received,  such  as  static  and  other 
atmospheric  disturbances. 

A  complete  explanation  for  the  asymmetrical  conductivity  of  two  dis- 
similar crystals  in  contact,  or  a  crystal  in  contact  with  a  metal  point  has 
not  yet  been  advanced.  It  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  thermo-electric 
effects  produced  by  the  heating  of  the  function  when  the  detector  is 
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carrying  current.^  The  rectifying  properties  have  also  been  considered 
as  being  due  to  electrolytic  action,  which  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the 
crystal.^  A  more  likely  explanation,  however,  is  based  on  the  "surface 
work  "  for  electron  evaporation  from  the  two  crystals;  if  the  "  siuface 
works"  are  different,  the  contact  point  must  offer  asymmetrical  resistance.^ 

Application  of  the  Bridging  Condenser. — ^It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
telephone  receiver  possesses  considerable  impedance  for  a  1000-cycle  alter- 
nating current.      It  might  seem  that  it 
would  be   impossible  to   send   a  radio 
frequency  current   through    the   phone 
circuit,  and  this  would  be  the  case  were       L 
it  not  for  the  distributed  capacity  which  -pia.  62.— Use  of  a  "bridging"  con- 
is  associated  with  the  windings  in  the        denser  in  parallel  with  receiver, 
phone,    and    the   phone    cords.      This 

capacity  is  in  shunt  with  the  telephone  windings,  and  is  represented 
by  the  fictitious  condenser,  C,  in  Fig.  62. 

The  current  may  then  be  considered  to  divide  in  the  circuit  as  shown 
in  Fig.  63,  the  radio  frequency  component  passing  through  the  distributed 


Detector 
Carrent 


Phone 
Conent 


Shanting 
Capacity 
Current 


Fig.  63. — Currents  in  the  branched  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  62. 

capacity,  which  has  a  relatively  low  impedance  to  high-frequency  current, 

while  the  audio  frequency  component  flows  through  the  phone  windings. 

Normally,  however,  the  distributed  capacity  of  the  phone  cords,  etc., 

is  only  a  few  micro-microfarads  in  value  and  is  not  large  enough  to  supply 

» W.  H.  Eccles,  Proc.  Phys.  Soc,  London,  Vol.  25,  p.  273,  June,  1913. 

«  R.  H.  Goddard,  Physical  Review,  Vol.  34,  1912. 

'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  any  explanation  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  fact  that 
certain  crystals  rectify  in  one  direction  for  low  voltages,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
for  higher  voltages,  not  rectifying  at  all  for  soniie  intermediate  voltage. 
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a  low  impedance  by-path  for  the  high-frequency  component.  It  is  there- 
fore usual  to  connect  additional  capacity  across  the  phones,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  62,  condenser  C.  This  additional  capacity  is  known  as  a  bridging 
condenser,  and  may  have  a  value  of  approximately  5000  mif.  A  low 
impedance  path  for  the  high-frequency  component  is  thus  supplied,  this 
permitting  a  larger  fraction  of  the  high-frequency  signal  voltage  to  act 
across  the  rectifying  crystal  and  hence  increasing  its  rectif3ring  efficiency. 
This,  in  turn,  increases  the  amplitude  of  the  audio-frequency  component 
flowing  through  the  phones  and  the  strength  of  the  received  signal  is  there- 
by increased. 

The  bridging  condenser  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  capacity  which 
receives  a  cmnulative  charge  during  the  passage  of  a  wave-train,  due  to 
the  as3mimetrical  conductivity  of  the  rectifier,  comparatively  little  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  phones.  When  the  wave-train  has  passed  this 
condenser  discharges  through  the  phones,  since  it  cannot  discharge  back 
through  the  detector,  due  to  high  resistance  in  this  circuit.  This  imidirec- 
tional  discharge  passes  through  the  phone  winding  as  a  current  pulse  equiv- 
alent to  the  d.c.  component  previously  described.  Thus  one  click  is 
produced  in  the  phones  per  wave-train,  and  the  observer  hears  a  note  of 
audio  frequency  pitch  as  previously  described. 

Vacuum  Tube  Detector. — ^The  crystal  rectifier  is  beiiig  rapidly  super- 
seded by  the  three-electrode  vacuiun  tube  due  to  the  latter's  greater  sen- 
sitivity, reliability,  and  ease  of  adjustment.  The  action  of  the  tube  is 
discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  VI;  to  which  the  reader  is  ifeferred  for  a  full 
explanation  of  its  rectifying  action.  One  advantage  of  the  tube  over  the 
crystal  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  rectifying  ability  is  measured  by  the  accimury 
of  its  design  and  construction,  while  that  of  the  crystal  is  an  inherent 
property  of  the  substance,  and  cannot  be  altered  or  improved.  With  the 
latter,  the  "  best "  point  of  operation  is  determined  experimentally  and 
may  or  may  not  represent  the  best  performance  of  which  the  cr^'stal 
is  capable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tube  may  be  accurately  and  definitely 
adjusted  for  best  operation,  which  as  already  stated,  exceeds  that  of  the 
best  crystal  rectifiers.  The  more  general  use  of  the  tube  has  been  some- 
what retarded  by  its  higher  first  cost,  and  various  patent  situations  involved 
in  its  manufacture  and  distribution. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war,  however,  the  tube  is  being  more  and  more 
extensively  used  and  will  probably  be  the  only  detector  ultimately  in  use. 

Adjustment  of  Receiving  Set. — ^The  receiving  circuit  ,f or  a  spark  set 
has  already  been  studied  on  page  340,  and  it  now  remains  to  discuss  the 
characteristics  of  such  a  circuit  and  the  adjustments  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  results.  Before  doing  this,  however,  we  must  define  two 
quantities,  upon  which  the  comparison  of  receiving  systems  is  based, 
i.e.:   "  audibility  "  and  "  selectivity." 
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"  Audibility  "  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  audio  current  flow* 
ing  through  the  telephone  receivers  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  make 
the  signals  just  audible.  To  speak  of  a  receiving  circuit  having  an  audi-- 
bility  of,  say,  20,  means  that  the  current  in  the  receiving  circuit  is  twenty 
times  that  which  is  just  necessary  to  produce  a  just  audible  signal. 

The  audibility  thus  defined  is  directly  proportional  to  the  ciurent  in 
the  receiving  antenna  and,  for  weak  couplings,  say  less  than  5  per  cent, 
inversely  to  the  coupling  coefficient  between  the  receiving  antenna  cir- 
cuit and  the  receiving  closed  circuit.  Again  for  short  distances  the  receiv- 
ing antenna  current  may  be  shown  to  vary  as  follows: 

'"w- <") 

where 

/r= receiving  antenna  current; 

/«==: transmitting  antenna  current; 
A,  and  At = height  of  receiving  and  transmitting  antenna,  respectively; 

i2==  effective  resistance  of  the  receiving  antenna,  including  the 

resistance  due  to  the  closed  circuit  being  coupled  to  it; 
d^s  distance  between  the  two  antennse. 
From  the  above  it  follows  that,  if  the  coupling  between  antenna  and 
closed  tuned  circuit  is  very  loose  (generally  the  case  in  practice) 

where 

a = audibility;^ 

fc^  coupling  coefficient  between  receiving  antenna  circuit  and  the 
receiving  closed  circuit. 
"  Selectivity ''  of  a  receiving  system  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
natiural  wave-length  of  the  transmitting  and  receiving  antenna  circuits 
to  the  difference  between  this  wave-length  and  the  length  of  some  other 
wave  which  (of  same  field  intensity  as  signal  wave)  will  give  a  response 
just  audible.    Thus,  if: 

Xs= natural  wave-length  of  the  two  antenna  circuits; 

Xa= length  of  wave  (of  same  field  intensity  as  signal  wave)  which 

will  give  a  just  audible  response  in  the  telephone  receivers. 
iS= selectivity, 

Then:  «=T^ (15) 

^  An  — Ao 

It  win  be  seen  that  selectivity  is  a  measure  of  how  little  the  reception 

^  This  formula  is  approxiinate  only;  actually  the  audibility  does  not  vary  inversely 
with  R  because  the  detector  efficiency  is  involved  in  the  magnitude  of  R.  For  a  theo- 
retical discussion  of  the  best  coupling  for  detectors  of  different  types  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Chi^ter  XV  of  Pierce's  "  Electric  Oscillations  and  Electric  Waves." 
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of  signals  from  a  certain  transmitting  station  will  be  interfered  with  by 
the  presence  of  electromagnetic  waves  of  a  different  wave-length  emanating 
from  other  stations.    Thus  if  Xa  =  Xn>  a  condition  impossible  to  realize,  then, 

0 

or  the  selectivity  is  infinitely  large,  and  no  interference  will  be  registered 
at  the  receiving  station. 

It  may  be  shown  that  when  the  transmitting  and  receiving  systems  are 
timed,  selectivity  is  affected  by  the  sum  of  the  decrements  of  the  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  systems  ^  and  also  by  the  audibility  of  the  receiving 
circuit  (in  so  far  as  this  is  affected  by  k),  approximately  as  shown  by  the 
following  formula: 

«-«Xai;4    (i«) 

where,  g»a  constant; 

Bt  and  5,= decrements  of  transmitting  and  receiving  circuits,  respectively; 
a = audibility. 

Practically  no  selectivity  can  be  obtained  with  the  transmitting  and 
receiving  systems  out  of  tune. 

When  making  the  adjustihents  of  a  receiving  set  the  aim  should  be 
to  obtain  the  maximiun  selectivity  compatible  with  a  reasonable  audi- 
bility; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  two  qtiantities  are  inversely 
proportional  to  each  other  and  that  a  high  audibility  means  a  low  selectivity 
and  vice  versa,  as  shown  by  the  formula  above. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  characteristics  of  the  various  types  of 
receivers,  of  which  there  are,  in  general,  three: 

1st.  Those  in  which  the  detecting  circuit  is  conductively  coupled  to 
the  receiving  antenna  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  64. 

2d.  Those  in  which  the  detecting  circuit  is  inductively  coupled  to  the 
receiving  antenna  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  65. 

3d.  Those  in  which  the  detecting  circuit  is  statically  connected  to  the 
receiving  antenna  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  66. 

In  all  receiving  systems  the  receiving  antenna  circuit  is  supposed 
to  be  tuned  to  the  wave-length  of  the  incoming  oscillations,  so  that  the 
e.m.f .  impressed  upon  the  receiving  antenna  due  to  the  electro-magnetic 
waves  produce  the  maximiun  current. 

First  Type  of  Receiver. — ^In  this  type,  since  the  energy  of  the  signals 
received  in  the  antenna  is  applied  directly  to  the  detector  circuit  without 
loss  on  any  intermediary  circuit,  it  is  plain  that  comparatively  loud  signals 
will  be  obtained,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  inductance  to  which  the 
detector  circuit  is  connected  is  of  any  reasonable  value,  so  as  to  produce 

» See  Chapter  IV,  pp.  272-274. 
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a  reasonable  drop  across  the  detector  circuit;  it  has  been  shown  (Fig.  60) 
that  the  rectification  given  by  the  crystal  is  porportional  to  the  square 
of  the  impressed  voltage,  hence  if  the  inductance  used  in  the  antenna  for 
tuning  is  low,  the  drop  across  this  inductance  will  probably  be  low,  so 
that  a  poor  signal  will  be  obtained.  The  signal  given  by  the  connection 
will  probably  be  loud  and  be-  


4 


t 


I 


V 


^ 


cause  of  the  very  loudness  of 
the  signals,  the  system  must,  as 
already  pointed  out,  be  lacking 
in  selectivity.  Of  course,  the 
selectivity  may  be  improved  by 
making  the  decrements  of  the 
transmittmg  and  receiving  an- 
tenna circuits  low;  see  Eq.  (16). 
Second  Type  of  Receiver. — 
This  may  be  used  either  with 
or  without  a  timing  condenser 

in  the  detector  circuit.  We  will  consider  the  two  cases  separately, 
(a)  WiOumi  a  tuning  condenser  in  the  detector  circuit.  In  this  case  the  audi- 
bility of  the  signals  may  be  changed  by  changing  the  coupling  between 
H  and  K  (Fig.  65);  it  is  superior  to  the  first  t3rpe  because  the  selec- 
tivity may  be  greatly  increased  without  decreasing  the  aiidibility.  This 
is  done  by  using  a  weak  coupling  between  H  and  X,  thus  increasing  selec- 


FiQ.  64. — Single^ircuit  receiving  system. 


i 


tivity;  '  the  signal  is  main- 
tained at  a  loud  intensity 
by  winding  K  with  many 
turns  of  wire  compared  to 
the  winding  of  £f,  thus 
obtaining  perhaps  much 
greater  voltage  across  the 
terminals  of  K  than  exists 
across  H.  By  thus  using 
high  inductance  for  K, 
getting  larger  voltage,  the 
efiiciency  of  rectification  of 
the  crystal  is  increased  sufficiently  to  permit  the  weaJ^  coupling  required 
for  selectivity,  (b)  With  a  tuning  condenser  in  the  detector  circuit.  An 
increase  in  selectivity  results  from  this  when,  as  is  always  the  case,  the 
detector  circuit  is  tuned  to  the  receiving  antenna  circuit,  which  is,  in  turn, 
timed  to  the  transmitting  antenna.  For  this  case  it  has  been  found  that 
the  selectivity  is  affected  most  by  the  decrements  of  the  detector  circuit 
and  of  the  transmitting  antenna,  and  very  little  by  the  decrement  of  the 
receiving  antenna.     This  result  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  great  selec- 


FiG.  66. — Two  circuit  inductively  coupled  receiving 

systems. 
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Wh«B  MiBf  the  •tatto 
e(Nipliiiir>  mfl*  Liaad  tfl 
mn  adjusted  to  give  no 
aatoal  indootloa 


tivity  even  when  the  decrement  of  the  receiving  antenna  is  high,  by  using 
a  lew  decrement  detector  circuit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  receiving  an- 
tenna has  a  low  decrement,  then  the  use  of  a  tuned  detector  circuit  has 
but  little  advantage,  and  it  would  show  practically  no  increase  in  selec- 
tivity over  the  case  where  no  condenser  is  used  in  the  detector  circuit. 

Third   Type   of  Re- 
I  '   ceiver. — ^This  is   similar 

to  the  case  of  the  induc- 
tively coupled  type,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  the 
coupling  is  changed  by 
changing  the  two  con- 
densers Ci  and  C2,  Fig. 
66.  Increasing  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  two  con- 
__  densers   increases    the 

FiQ.  66.— Electrically,  or  capacitively,  coupled  receiving  coupling   and  hence  the 

system.  audibility,  while  the  se- 

lectivity is  at  the  same 
timer  educed.  Since  the  coupling  condensers  form,  together  with  closed 
circuit,  L2  -C,  a  circuit  which  is  in  multiple  with  the  antenna  tuning 
■inductance,  it  is  plain  that  the  total  equivalent  inductance  or  capacity  of 
this  multiple  circuit  must  be  changed  somewhat  by  any  change  in  the 
coupling  condensers,  thus  affecting  the  tuning  of  the  antenna  circuit.^ 

Of  the  three  types  of  receivers  described  above  the  second  (inductively 
coupled    t3rpe)   is   most 

widely   used,   while  the  ,        y        ■  . e 

statically  coupled  receiv- 
ers were  largely  used  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  The 
first  type  is  never  used 
except  when  first  picking 
up  signals,  when  the 
operator  may,  if  the 
apparatus  will  allow  it, 
place  his  detecting  cir- 
cuit directly  across  the 
antenna  tuning  induct- 
ance; and  later  he  will  change  over  to  the  inductively  coupled  or  to  the 
statically  coupled  type,  whichever  the  case  may  be. 

We  will  now  give  the  various  steps  through  which  an  operator  should 

^  For  a  theoretical  treatment  of  the  selectivity  of  the  electrically  coupled  receiver 
see  article  by  Louis  Cohen,  "  Electrostatically  coupled  circuits,''  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Oct.,  1920. 


Fig.  67. — Ordinary  type  of  receiving  circuit. 
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pass  when  receiving  signals^  in  the  case  of  an  inductively  coupled  receiver. 
The  circuit  of  this  receiver  is  again  reproduced  in  Fig.  67  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  To  begin  with  the  operator  has  his  set  i^  the  so-called  ''stand- 
by" position,  i.e.,  with  close  coupling  between  H  and  K  and  with  the 
switch  S  open,  so  as  to  make  the  detecting  circuit  aperiodic;  in  this  con- 
dition the  operator  manipulates  the  inductance  H  and  the  capacity 
C\  and  picks  up  practically  all  signals  which  reach  the  antenna  with 
sufficient  intensity.  When  he  wants  to  read  a  particular  signal  he  goes 
throu^  the  following  manipulations:  (a)  with  S  open,^  adjust  H 
and  C\  until  required  signal  is  loudest  and  then  the  coupling  of  H  and 
K  is  decreased  to  as  low  a  value  as  possible,  stUl  maintaining  a  fair  inten- 
sity of  signal  strength;  (b)  switch  S  is  closed  and  C2  is  adjusted  until 
required  signal  is  loudest,  (c)  Coupling  between  H  and  K  is  decreased 
and  at  the  same  time  H^  Ci  and  C2  are  slightly  adjusted  until,  for  any 
particular  coupling,  the  signal  is  loudest.  This  operation  is  repeated  until 
the  legitimate  signal  becomes  quite  weak,  yet  audible,  and  all  the  other 
interfering  signals  have  been  weeded  out.  When  going  through  this  last 
step  the  interfering  signals  will,  of  comrse,  get  weaker  and  weaker  as  the 
coupling  is  decreased  from  its  maximmn  value,  but  the  audibUity  may 
at  Gist  increase  and  then  decrease.  The  reason  for  this  latter  is  that 
the  antenna  and  the  closed  circuit  of  the  receiver  form  two  tuned  coupled 
circuits  upon  the  primary  of  which  (the  antenna)  there  is  impressed  an 
e.m.f.  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  natm*al  frequency  of  the  coupled  cir- 
cuits; the  curves  of  pages  103  and  104,  Chapter  I,  show  that,  imder  these 
conditions,  the  current  in  the  secondary  (the  detector  circuit)  has  a  maxi- 
mmn value  for  a  certain  critical  coupling  and  that  for  closer  or  weaker 
coupling  than  this  the  current  becomes  smaller.^ 

In  case  the  wave-length  being  received  is  appreciably  longer  than  the 
natural  wave-length  of  the  antenna  the  shortening  condenser  Ci  will  be 
short-circuited  by  a  suitably  placed  switch,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
antenna  circuit  tuning  will  be  accomplished  by  varying  H  only. 

Some  additional  interesting  points  regarding  the  effect  of  the  decrease 
in  the  resistance  of  the  entire  receiving  system  upon  the  audibiUty  and 
selectivity  may  be  deduced  by  further  considering  formulas  (13)  and  (16). 

''''RUk (^^^ 

Formula  (13)  shows  that  the  less  the  value  of  R  (resistance  of  receiving 

^  In  case  no  switch,  /S>,  is  provided,  condenser  Ct  may  be  set  at  its  minimum  value; 
this  is  practically  equivalent  to  opening  switch  S. 

*  The  curves  given  on  pp.  103-104  were  obtained  while  an  e.m.f .  of  constant  amph- 
tude  was  impressed  on  the  primary  circuit.  In  the  circuit  of  Fig.  67  a  damped  e.m.f. 
is  impressed  as  the  primary :  if  the  damping  is  high  these  curves  are  not  quite  applicable 
to  the  case. 
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system)  the  greater  the  audibility,  and  in  this  respect  the  effective  resist- 
ance of  the  entire,  receiving  system  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.^ 
Again  from  Formula  (16),  i.e.: 


8=qX 


Bt+Br    a' 


(16) 


it  may  be  seen  that,  since  the  resistance  of  the  receiving  system  affects 
the  decrement  dr  in  direct  proportion,  any  decrease  of  R  will  decrease  fc 
and  increase  S  provided,  of  course,  that  a  is  kept  constant  by  suitably 
changing  k.  However,  since  no  matter  what  is  done  to  R  the  value  of  & 
(transmitter  decrement)  cannot  be  changed  by  the  receiving  operator, 


Buner 


M 


NpvflflQSU 


■€ 


FiQ.  68. — Showing  arrangement  of  a  buzzer  circuit  loosely  ooupled  to  the  antenna,  for 
the  testing  of  the  crystal  rectifier.  With  the  buzzer  in  operation  the  antemui 
oscillates  at  its  natural  frequency  and  so  acts  on  the  receiving  circuit  as  would  a 
signal.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  induction  from  the  buzzer  circuit  getting 
into  the  K-Ct  circuit  directly  as  in  this  case  the  test  is  valueless;  the  buzzer  will 
then  be  heard  in  the  phones  even  thoug^h  the  crystal  is  short-circuited. 

it  follows  that,  when  dr  is  made  very  small,  there  is  hardly  any  gain  in 
selectivity  obtainable  by  making  it  smaller,  because,  even  if  6r  were  zero, 
there  would  still  remain  5^  to  be  reckoned  with  in  connection  with  the 
value  of  the  selectivity.  The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  above 
is  that  it  is  uneconomical  to  try  to  make  the  receiving  system  of  extremely 

^In  addition  to  this  condition  the  resistance  introduced  into  the  circuit  by  the 
detector  and  phones  should  be  just  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  entire  circuit,  exdusivs 
of  the  detector  and  phones. 
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low  resistance  unless  the  decrement  of  the  transmitting  set  is  also  made 
correspondingly  small. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  most  receivers  provision  is  made 
for  adjustment  of  the  crystal  detector  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a  sensitive 
spot  thereon.  This  is  done  by  arranging  the  receiving  circuit  somewhat 
as  shown  in  Fig.  68,  where  a  buzzer  is  used  to  excite  by  impulse  (and  by 
means  of  coils  M  and  N)  the  antenna  circuit,  so  as  to  produce  therein 
currents  of  a  frequency  equal  to  the  natural  frequency  of  the  antenna  cir- 
cuit; the  currents  in  the  latter  are  transferred  by  means  of  H  -K  to  the 
detector  circuity  and  the  detector  may  thereby  be  adjusted  for  a  sensitive 
point. 

Wave-lengths  and  Ranges  in  Spark  Telegraphy. — ^The  wave-lengths 
used  in  spark  telegraphy  vary  from  about  50  to  about  6000  meters.  The 
range  under  200  is  allotted  to  amateurs;  200  to  600  is  generally  used  for 
aeroplane  sets;  450  to  800  for  ship  sets,  900  to  1500  for  moderate-size 
land  stations,  and  over  1500  for  the  largest  land  stations.  The  laws  of 
the  United  States  specify  the  following  wave-lengths: 

High-power  stations over  1600  meters. 

Navy 600  to  1600  meters. 

Ship  stations 300,  450,  600  meters. 

Amateurs below  200  meters. 

The  power  used  is  }  to  )  kw.  for  amateur  and  aeroplane  sets,  1  to  10  kw. 
for  ship  sets,  5  to  20  kw.  for  moderate  size  land  stations  and  up  to  100  kw. 
or  more  for  the  largest  land  stations. 

The  range  covered  may  be  approximately  determined  by  means  of 
the  Austin  formula  given  below,  which  applies  to  daylight  transmission: 

»    T     T  O.OOlSd 

/r=4.25X^^'X€"   v^ (17)1 

where 

/r=the  current  in  receiving  antenna  in  amperes; 
I 8=  the  current  in  transmitting  antenna  in  amperes; 
hi  and  A2 = effective  heights  of  transmitting  and  receiving  antennas,  respect- 
ively, in  kilometers; 
X = wave  length  in  Idlometers ; 
d= distance  between  the  two  antennas  in  kilometers. 

In  the  above  formula  the  effective  resistance  of  the  entire  receiving  system 

^  See  Chapter  IX  for  further  diacussion  of  transmitting  f ormukB.  Papers  diacuasing 
this  formula  are  given  by  Austin  in  Bulletin  of  Biueau  of  Standards,  Vol.  7,  No.  3, 1911, 
and  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  1914,  also  by  libby  in  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  Feb.,  1917. 
Recent  tests  by  Vallauri  throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of  this  equation,  he  having  obtained 
currents  about  ten  times  as  large  as  those  predicted  from  this  formula. 
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is  assumed-to  be  25  ohms.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distance  (d)  occurs 
as  an  exponent  it  is  diflSiculty  more  particularly  for  large  distances,  to  solve 
the  above  equation  directly  for  d.  The  following  may,  however,  be  done. 
Knowing  Ai,  h2,  I»  and  X,  plot  a  cmrve  showing  the  relation  between  d  and 
If  The  value  of  d,  obtained  from  the  curve,  corresponding  to  an  /, 
which  will  give  the  minimiun  audibility    (this  depends  on  the  type  of 
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Fig,  69. — Calculated  value  of  current  in  the  antenna  of  the  receiving  station  as  distance 

is  varied,  the  conditions  being  as  stated  in  the  diagram. 

detector  used)  is  the  niaximum  range.    An  example  has  been  worked 
out  below,  where: 

Ai=fe= 0.025  km. 

Ig^b  amperes 

X=0.6km. 

0.0252X5        ^°^'" 


and 


/,=4.25X 


0.6Xd    X*     ^  =^X10-X*-ooo^»«. 


Substituting  different  values  of  d  in  this  last  equation  we  obtain  the  cor- 
responding values  of  It  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  plot  the  curve  of  Fig.  69. 


SMALL  SPARK  TRANSMITTER 


Via.  70. — Side  view  of  a  amall  spark  set  made  by  the  Wireleea  Improvemait  0*. 
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With  an  ordinary  crystal  detector  and  a  receiving  Bystem  of  25  ohms  a 
current  of  7  micro-amperee  in  the  receiving  antenna  is  sufficient  to  give 
unit  audibility.  Looking  up  the  curve  we  find  that  the  distance  oorre- 
sponding  to  7  micro-amperes  is  610  km.'s. 

If  strays  and  interference  should   be    present  perhaps   28  micio- 


FiQ.  71. — I^out  view  of  the  set  ahowu  in  Fig.  70. 

amperes  might  be  required  in  the  receiving  antenna  in  order  to  insure 
reliable  comjnunication,  in  which  case  the  distance  would  be  310  km.'s. 

Thus,  for  daylight  transmission,  under  poor  atmospheric  conditions, 
the  range  would  be  about  300  km.'s,  and  under  very  favorable  atmospheric 
conditions  the  range  would  be  about  600  km.'s. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  transmitter  in  the  problem  toD- 
sidered  above,  the  high-frequency  power  in  the  antenna  for  a  current  of 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  A  LARGE  SPARK  TRANSMITTER 


Via.  73. — General  view  of  the  apark  transmitter  used  at  the  U.  8.  Government  stfttion 
ttt  Ariington  for  broadcaating  time  signals  and  weather  reports. 


Fia.  73. — Showing  the  construction  of  the  synchronous  rotating  ^p  of  the  Arlington 
trausmitter. 
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5  amperes  in  the  antenna  and  assuming  the  total  resistance  of  the  antenna 
to  be  8  ohmsj  would  be  given  by: 

HighJrequency  power  =  8X5^  =  200  watta. 

Assuming  efficiency  of  the  transmitting  set  from  alternator  to  antenna 
5=25  per  cent. 

*'*°"""°*         *™"":25° 


Fio.  74. — Circuit  diagram  of  the  Arlington  tranBmitter.     (Proc  I.R.R) 
It  must  be  noted,  in  connection  with  the  above,  that  if  we  n^ect  the 

0.001  M 

factor  t~   VT  ,  in  Eq.  (17) 

d=4.25X^', (18) 

then,  if  everything  else.be  kept  constant  the  distance  would  vary  directly 
with  the  transmitting  antenna  current  (/,) ;  but  the  power  required  from 
the  alternator  varies  with  the  square  of  the  current,  hence  to  double  the 
transmitting  distance  the  power  put  into  the  antenna  must  be  quad- 

.0Q15J 

rupled;  and,  if  the  factor  «  Vx  be  considered,  the  power  must  be  more 
than  quadrupled  to  double  the  range  of  transmission.  Hence,  the  necesaty 
for  great  range  of  transmission  of  increasing  the  antenna  heights  (more 
especially  the  transmitting  antenna)  to  very  great  values. 

Arrangement  of  J^)paratu8  of  a  Spark  Set — The  various  parts  required 
for  a  transmitting  set  are  generally  assembled  in  compact  form;  in  the 
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case  of  a  low-powered  outfit  practically  all  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hand  key  for  sending,  may  be  mounted  directly  on  a  panel.  A 
neat  design  for  a  500-watt,  quenched-spark  transmitter  is  shown  in  Figs.  70 
and  71 ;  the  legends  on  the  cuts  makes  them  self-explanatory.  The  larger 
land  stations  of  course  require  large  switch  boards  and  auxiliary  appa- 
ratus, in  fact  the  outfit  really  comprises  a  complete  isolated  power  plant 
equipment. 

In  Fig.  72  is  shown  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  of  the  Arlington 
spark  sety  used  for  sending  out  time  signals;  Fig.  73  gives  a  closer  view 
of  the  rotating  sychronous  spark  gap  and  Fig.  74  gives  a  complete  cir- 
cuit diairram  of  this  station. 


CHAPTER  VI 
VACUUM  TUBES  AND  THEIR  OPERATION  IN  TYPICAL  CIRCUITS  ^ 

Constitution  of  a  Conductor,  Possibility  of  Electron  Emission. — As 
outlined  in  Chapter  I,  a  conductor  is  made  of  atoms  (or  molecules)  with 
some  of  the  electrons  free  from  atoms,  moving  back  and  forth,  from  one 
atom  to  another.  Unless  the  conductor  is  at  absolute  zero  temperature 
its  atoms  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  agitation,  having  non-coordinated 
motions  in  all  directions.  The  free  electrons  share  the  motion  of  the  atoms, 
and  due  to  their  comparatively  small  mass  (about  1/200,000  that  of  the 
timgsten  atom)  their  average  velocity  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  atoms. 

Now  the  atoms  of  a  metal  tend  to  separate  from  each  other  at  hi^ 
temperatures  or,  we  may  say,  the  metal  tends  to  evaporate  just  as  water 
evaporates  at  ordinary  temperatures.  We  must  imagine  the  surface  ten- 
sion of  a  metal  great  enough  to  prevent  appreciable  evaporation  at  ordinary 
temperature;  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  atoms  is  not  sufficient  to  carry 
them  through  this  surface  tension.  With  very  high  temperatmres,  how- 
ever, those  atoms  having  the  highest  velocity  break  through  the  siurface 
tension  and  so  start  the  process  of  vaporization,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  rapid  as  the  temperature  rises.  To  accomplish  actually  the  vapor- 
ization of  the  ordinary  metal  requires  that  the  heating  be  done  in  vacuum, 
otherwise  oxidation  occurs  instead.  The  number  of  atoms  evaporated 
from  a  given  surface  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation  of  the  metal  being  tested. 

Now  it  seems  quite  likely  that  if,  when  the  atoms  acquire  a  hi^  velocity, 
they  are  able  to  break  through  the  surface  tension  of  the  metal  the  electrons 
can  do  the  same  thing,  hence  we  get  the  idea  of  electrons  evaporating.^ 
This  evaporation  of  the  electrons  will  take  place  at  lower  temperature 
than  that  of  the  atoms  of  the  metal  itself  because  of  the  hi^er  aven^ 
velocity  of  the  electrons. 

Theoretical  Prediction  of  the  Number  of  Electrons  Emitted  from  a 
Hot  Body. — ^The  number  of  atoms  (or  molecules)  of  an  ordinary  liquid 

^  Since  this  material  went  to  press  there  has  been  published  an  excellent  text  on 
Vacuum  Tubes  by  H.  J.  Van  der  Bijl. — McGraw-Hill  Co. 

'  See  O.  W.  Richardson's  book  on  "  The  Emission  of  Electricity  from  Hot  Bodies." 
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which  evaporate  was  known  to  vary  with  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation 
of  the  substance  and  temperature  according  to  the  equation. 


where 


JV= number  of  atoms  evaporatmg  per  second  per  sq.  cm.  of  surface; 

r= absolute  temperature,  ordinarily  called  degrees  Kelvin; 

a = latent  heat  of  evaporation; 
il=  a  constant. 

Richardson  was  the  first  to  draw  an  analog  between  the  evaporation  of 
atoms  and  possible  evaporation  of  electrons  from  a  hot  metal.  Reason- 
ing from  the  above  equation  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number 
of  electrons  evaporating  per  second  (current)  could  be  expressed  by  the 

equation 

b_ 
i=av^r€"2r        (1) 

in  which 

t= current  of  emission  per  sq.  cm.  of  hot  surface; 
r= absolute  temperature  of  hot  metal; 
b= latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  electrons  =  105,000; 
a=a  constant. 

As  this  predicted  current  was  due  to  the  thermal  activity  of  the  emit« 
ting  siuface  Richardson  suggested  the  term  thermionic  current^  a  name 
which  is  at  present  used  to  some  extent;  the  term  electron  current  is  also 
used,  but  this  is  really  not  distinctive,  because  all  currents,  arising  from 
whatsoever  cause,  are  due  to  the  flow  of  electrons. 

The  emission  of  electrons  predicted  by  Eq.  (1)  would  give  currents 
from  a  heated  tungsten  filament  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 ;  it  is  evident 
that  very  lai^e  currents  might  be  expected  from  a  tungsten  filament  at 
temperatures  well  within  the  safe  operating  region.^  Of  course,  ordi- 
narily there  is  no  current  of  such  magnitude  due  to  emitted  electrons; 
although  the  nimiber  of  electrons  indicated  in  Fig.  1  is  really  emitted, 
they  at  once  re-enter  the  surface  so  that  on  the  whole  there  are  no  electrons 
leaving  the  hot  surface.  As  soon  as  an  electron  leaves  the  filament  it 
(the  filament)  is  left  charged  positively  and  so  attracts  the  emitted  elec- 
tron; thus  there  are  as  many  electrons  falling  back  into  the  filament  as 
are  expelled  by  the  internal  thermal  agitation. 

^The  melting-point  for  tungsten  is  3270°  C;  reckoning  the  safe  operating  temper- 
ature an  that  which  gives  the  filament  2000  hours'  life,  the  safe  temperature  increases 
somewhat  with  the  diameter  of  the  filament,  being  perhaps  2200°  C.  for  a  filament 
.01  cm.  diameter  and  2300°  C.  for  one  .04  cm.  diameter. 
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Suppose,  however,  that  there  is,  close  to  the  heated  filament,  a  posi- 
tively charged  metal  plate;  an  expelled  electron  will  have  two  forces 
acting  on  it,  one  tending  to  make  it  fall  back  into  the  filament,  and  the 


2200''  2800®  2400'' 

Temperoture  (Absolute  Oentl^iade) 


2600* 


2600* 


Fig.  1. — ^Theoretical  values  of  current  due  to  electron  emission  from  a  pure  tungsten 

filament. 


other  pulling  it  toward  the  positively  charged  plate.  Which  force  has 
the  preponderating  effect  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  value  of  the 
positive  plate  potential;  if  this  is  made  sufficiently  high,  all  of  the  electrons 
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emitted  from  the  hot  surface  will  be  drawn  to  the  plate,  none  of  them 
re-entering  the  hot  emitting  surface. 

The  value  of  the  current  under  this  condition  is  called  the  saturation 
current;  this  value  of  current  measured  for  different  filament  temper- 
atures should  satisfy  Richardson's  equation  because  all  of  the  electrons 
emitted  go  over  to  the  plate. 

As  early  as  1902  Richardson  published  experimental  results  confirm- 
ing his  theory.  Many  other  experimenters  published  results  seemingly 
contradicting  the  relations  given  in  Eq.  (1),  and  for  several  years  Richard- 
son's theory  was  the  subject  of  dispute. 

It  seems  that  very  minor  changes  in  the  amount  of  gas  in  the  tube 
used,  or  the  condition  of  the  siuiace  of  the  hot  metal,  completely  nullified 
the  results  obtained,  and  such  has  been  found  to  be  the  case.  H.  A.  Wilson 
foimd,  e.g.,  that  the  emission  from  a  hot  platinum  filament  might  be 
reduced  to  1/250,000  of  its  normal  amount  by  first  heating  the  filament 
in  oxygen,  or  boiling  it  in  nitric  acid;  also  he  found  that  the  presence 
of  a  slight  amount  of  hydrogen  around  the  heated  filament  completely 
destroyed  the  effects  of  the  oxygen  and  nitric  acid.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  found  that  the  electron  emission  from  tungsten  is  very  much  increased 
by  such  an  impurity  as  thorium;  if  a  small  percentage  of  thorium  is 
present  in  a  tungsten  filament  the  emission  is  many  times  as  great  as 
though  pure  timgsten  were  used. 

As  a  result  of  Wilson's  experiment  it  was  evident  that  the  condition 
of  the  hot  surface  was  of  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  emission; 
the  layer  of  oxygen-fiDed  platinum  on  the  surface  practically  prevented 
emission.  Yet  a  year  afterward  Wehnelt  showed  that  if  a  platinum 
filament  was  coated  with  lime  (calcium  oxide)  the  emission  of  elec- 
trons at  a  given  temperature  was  vastly  greater  than  from  the  platinum 
itself. 

Lang^luir'8  experiments,  performed  with  tungsten  filaments  in  ex- 
tremely high  vacuum,  proved  without  doubt  the  truth  of  Richardson's 
prediction  and  indicated  that  the  various  experimenters  whose  tests  had 
showed  the  opposite  had  not  been  careful  enough  in  the  manipulation 
of  their  experiments  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  He  foimd 
that  the  higher  the  vacuum  the  more  consistently  did  experiment  and 
theoiy  agree,  whereas  others  had  concluded  that  gas  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  the  thermionic  current  was  to  be  obtained.  In  one  of  Langpiuir's 
tests  he  showed  that  the  presence  of  only  .000001  mm.  pressure  of  oxygen 
was  sufficient  practically  to  stop  the  emission  of  electrons  from  a  hot  tung- 
sten filament.  It  seems  then  that  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  hot 
electrode  affects  the  emission  of  electrons  much  as  the  evaporation  of 
water  is  prevented  by  covering  the  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  oil  or 
similar  substance. 
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DiBtribution  of  Electrons  near  the  Surface  of  a  Hot  MetaL — In  Fig. 

2  is  shown,  in  rather  crude  fashion,  the  m&imer  in  which  the  electrons  are 

concentrated  near  ^e  surface  of  a  hot  tjody,  the  three  figures  being  fw 

.     ,       .    •    . .      temperaturesofper- 

/."•  -..  '*  *;        haps  2100°,  2300°, 

*.;'.-"_.-.     •.      and  2500°  abeolute 

'.'•    '','.'*  •:  '■:      temperature.       In 

'  {,-'•■ 'J  "*.       (o)    but  few  elec- 

*     *     .■  !':.'*.\':  :  ..'*■      trons    are    coming 

.'  .",-  -■  •  '  ■'  ■       ;.';I,V.V  -■;.-."•■      off  and  these  have 

!      .'  -  .■,      ,:*:;.'..*/  y-      ''■o'-r-ii^-S-y^'i^Ji      such  a  low  velocity 

a  b  c  that  they  are  pulled 

Fig.  2. — Conventional  diagram  to  represent  the  distribution  of  ^'' 

electrons  near  the  Hurface  of  a  hot  metal,  for  increaaing  Bten  before  they 
temperature.  have     moved     out 

from  the   tungsten 

perhaps  .001  cm.     In  {b)  more   electrons  are  emitted  and  their  mean 

velocity  haa  increased  so  that  more  of  them  move  farther  away  from  the 

surface  before  falling  back.    In  (c)  is  shown  a  much  denser  electron 

atmosphere  near  the  surface  and  also  extending  to  considerable  distance 

from  the  tungsten        t,  , 

surface.     In  one        '  ""^"^^"^  ^^ 

tungsten  filament 

tube  tested  by  the    v 

author     it     was    I 

found     that     at     ? 

normal  operating     g  j 

temperature  only    I  ~ 

1/8000     of     the    I 

electrons  emitted    i 

reached  a  distance    1 

.15  cm.  from  the    " 

hot  filament,  moet 

of    them     never       ■ 

going      very      far  Veloolt;  of  emmiaii  in  lO'  m^/BM 

(perhaps  .001  cm.)   Pio.  3.— Velocity  distribution  for  dectrons  emitted  ftwn  hot 

from  the  surface.  tun^ten,  for  three  different  temperatures. 

In  Fig.  3  is 
shown  a  set  of  ciuves  corresponding  to  the  conditions  given  for  Rg.  2; 
the  area  under  each  curve  gives  the  nmnbers  of  electrons  emitted 
from  the  filament  and  the  form  of  the  curve  illustrates  how  the  number 
of  electrons  having  a  ^ven  velocity  changes  as  the  temperature  is 
increased.    At  temperature  Ti,  but  few  electrons  are  emitted  and  they 
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have  on  the  average  a  low  velocity,  practically  none  having  a  velocity 
greater  than  Vi;  at  temperature  T2f  many  more  electrons  come  oflF  and 
on  the  average  they  have  a  higher  velocity;  the  same  eflFect,  but  more  of 
it,  is  shown  for  the  highest  temperature  Tz. 

Some  idea  of  the  velocity  with  which  these  electrons  leave  the  siuiace 
of  the  tungsten  can  be  easily  obtained.  From  certain  experiments  we 
know  that  an  electron  must  fall  freely  through  a  potential  difference  of 
about  4  volts,  before  it  gains  sufficient  energy  to  break  through  the  "  sur- 
face tension  "  or  "  surface  constraint  "  of  the  metal.  If  we  use  the  rela- 
tion  that,  in  any  accelerating  system, 

Potential  energy  lost = kinetic  energy  gained 

we  put  F6=iwt^ 

in  which 

F= potential  difference  through  which  electron   has  fallen  (e.s. 
units); 

e= charge  of  electricity  on  one  electron; 
m = mass  of  electron ; 

t;= final  velocity  of  electron,  assuming  it  to  start  from  rest. 

Transposing  we  get  t^=2y  —  and  —  has  been  determined  many  times, 

tn         m 

its  value  being  S.SXlO^T. 

Hence  if  an  electron  falls  through  one  volt  difference  of  potential 
(1  volt=^^  e.s.  imit)  the  above  relation  gives  v  approximately  5X10^ 
cm./sec. 

As  the  surface  constraint  of  timgsten  is  about  4  volts  we  see  that  an 
electron,,  to  break  through,  must  have  a  velocity  of  about  1 X 10®  cm./sec. 

If  a  cold  metal  plate,  electrically  connected  to  the  filament  outside 
the  tube,  is  in  the  same  vacuum  tube  as  the  hot  filament,  and  close  to  it, 
some  of  the  high-speed  electrons  may  have  sufficient  velocity  to  carry  them 
from  the  hot  filament,  to  the  cold  plate;  they  then  flow  along  in  the  cir- 
cuit connecting  the  plate  to  the  filament.  This  thermionic  plate  current 
can  exist  even  though  the  plate  is  at  the  same  potential  as  the  lowest 
potential  point  in  the  filament.  Such  an  effect  is  shown  in  Fig.  4;  the 
amount  of  the  plate  current  recorded  was  due  to  electrons  emitted  from 
the  filament  with  such  a  high  velocity  that  their  inertia  carried  them 
across  the  .2  cm.  space  separating  the  plate  from  the  filament. 

It  will  be  noticed  how  the  number  reaching  the  plate  increases  rapidly 
with  the  value  of  filament  current,  due  to  the  two  effects  mentioned 
above,  greater  emission  and  higher  velocity  of  emission.  The  total  emis- 
sion of  electrons  from  the  filament  for  various  filament  currents  is  noted 
on  the  curve  sheet  of  Fig.  4;   above  a  filament  current  of  1.36  amperes 
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this  total  emission  could  not  be  accurately  measured,  for  reasons  to  be 
taken  up  later.  The  filament  used  in  getting  the  curve  of  Fig.  4  was  only 
about  3  cm.  long  and  of  approximately  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  a 
100-watt  tungsten  lamp,  yet  it  will  be  found  by  calculation  from  the  values 
given  on  the  curve  sheet  that  at  1.3  amperes  in  the  filament  the  emission 
was  about  4X10^^  electrons  per  second,  and  of  this  number  there  were 
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Fia.  4. — ^EHectron  current  from  a  hot  filament  to  an  adjacent  cold  plate,  at  the  same 
potential  as  the  lowest  potential  of  the  filament.  Current  due  to  velocity  of 
emission  of  the  electrons. 


4X10^'  which  had  sufficient  velocity  to  carry  them  away  from  the  fila- 
ment an  appreciable  fraction  of  a  centimeter. 

From  the  previous  analysis  of  electron  emission  from  a  hot  body  it 
will  be  realized  ihs,t  the  condition  close  to  the  surface  of  a  hot  filament 
resembles  very  much  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth,  a  depth  of 
earth  atmosphere  of  one  kilometer  corresponding  to  a  depth  of  "  electron 
atmosphere  "  of  about  0.01  millimeter.  Just  as  the  earth's  atmosphere 
becomes  less  dense  with  increase  of  distance  from  the  surface,  does  the 
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density  of  electrons  decrease  with  increase  of  distance  from  the  filament; 
the  upper  part  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  contains  the  more  rapidly  mov- 
ing atoms  of  gas  just  as  is  the  case  of  the  highnspeed  electrons  getting 
farther  away  from  the  filament  than  those  emitted  with  lower  velocity. 

Power  Required  to  Produce  Emission. — ^From  what  has  been  said 
it  is  evident  that  the  power  required  (for  heating  the  filament)  per  ampere 
of  emission  varies  greatly  with  the  temperature  of  the  emitting  surface; 
thus  with  a  red-hot  timgsten  filament  the  emission  is  inappreciable, 
althou^  the  power  required  for  maintaining  the  filament  red-hot  is 
comparatively  large. 

As  the  tungsten  approaches  a  white  heat  the  emission  increases  much 
more  rapidly  than  does  the  required  power  for  heating  the  filament.  By 
changing  the  filament  temperature  from  2100®  Kelvin  ^  to  2400®  Kelvin 
the  emission  is  increased  about  23  times,  whereas  the  required  power  to 
heat  the  filament  has  increased  only  about  75  per  cent.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  run  the  emitting  surface  at  the  maximum  safe  temperature, 
consistent  with  reasonable  life  of  the  filament.  Dushman  ^  has  given  the 
following  values  as  representative  of  reasonable  operation  of  a  tungsten 
filament,  the  life  of  the  filament  being  fixed  as  2000  hours: 


Diameter  of  FiiAment 
in  Cm. 

Safe  Temperature 
Desrees  Kelvin. 

Emission  in  Amperes 
per  Cm.  Lengths. 

Power  Required  for 

Heating  Filament,  in 

Watts  per  Cm. 

.0125 
.0176 
.0250 
.0375 

2475 
2500 
2550 
2575 

.03 
.05 
.10 
.20 

3.1 
4.6 

7.2 
11.3 

From  what  experimental  data  the  author  has  been  able  to  obtain  him- 
self it  seems  as  though  these  figures  are  rather  optimistic;  when  operated 
at  the  temperatures  given  in  the  above  table  it  seems  as  though  the  life 
of  the  filament  is  considerably  less  than  the  life  of  2000  hours  estimated 
by  Dushman. 

Two-electrode  Vacuum  Tube. — ^The  property  of  hot  bodies  in  vacuo 
permitting  passage  of  electrons  to  a  cold  electrode  in  the  same  vessel  was 
origLoally  called  the  Edison  effect;  it  was  noticed  in  incandescent  lamps 
as  early  as  1884.  In  1896  Fleming  gave  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  thermionic  currents  through  vacuOf  but  it  is  evident  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  that  a  large  part  of  the  current  measured  by 
him  was  due  to  conduction  by  the  ionized  gas  in  the  tube  he  was  using. 
He  found  some  characteristics  which  were  really  due  to  the  electron  emis- 

*  2100**  Kelvin  =2100**  C.  absolute. 

*  See  article  by  Dushman  in  General  Electric  Review,  March,  1915. 
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^  aum,  notably  the  unilateral  (one  direction  only)  conductivity  of  the  appa- 
ratus, the  non-linear  relation  between  the  plate  potential  (with  respect  to 
the  filament)  and  the  plate  current,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  separation 
of  plate  and  filament  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  plate  current  obtain- 
able. He  found,  however,  that  the  plate  current  was  unstable  and  that 
the  better  the  vacuum  the  less  the  plate  current  became;  both  of  these 
effects  show  that  ionized  gas  was  largely  responsible  for  carrying  the  plate 
current.  The  unilateral  conductivity  of  a  vacuum  tube  having  two  elec- 
trodes, one  hot  and  the  other  cold,  was  utilized  by  Fleming  for  the  detec- 
tion of  damped  high-frequency  waves  and  was  patented  by  him  in  1905. 
This  patent  was  a  very  important  one  in  the  field  of  radio  telegraphy;  it 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Fleming  valve  "  patent.    A  cut  showing  a 


Fia.  fi,— One  type  of  flemiug  valve,  used  oa  early  Marconi  receiving  aete  as  detector. 

Fleming  valve  ia  given  in  Fig.  5.  More  recent  devices  which  function 
because  of  the  unilateral  conductivity  between  hot  and  cold  electrodes 
in  a  vacuum  are  the  mercury  rectifier,  the  tungar  rectifier  and  the 
kenotron. 

The  mercury  rectifier  uses  a  hot  spot  on  a  pool  of  mercury  as  the  source 
of  its  electrons,  the  necessary  temperature  of  the  hot  spot  being  maintained 
by  heat  caused  by  the  plate  current  itself;  ionized  mercury  vapor  serves 
as  the  carrier  of  the  current  which  can  pass  one  way  only. 

The  "  tungar  "  rectifier  operates  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of 
the  mercury  rectifier,  in  that  a  hot  timgsten  filament  serves  as  the  source 
of  electrons,  this  filament  requiring  an  auxiliary  source  of  power  for  main- 
taining its  requisite  temperature.    The  tube  is  filled  with  an  inert  gas 
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(generally  about  2  lbs.  absolute  of  argon),  and  this  gas  is  ionized  by  the 
electrons  from  the  hot  filament;  the  carrier  of  the  plate  current  is  in  this 
case  also  ionized  gas  for  the  main  part,  the  number  of  electrons  emitted 
from  the  hot  filament  being  sufi&cient  to  carry  perhaps  1/500  of  the  ciur- 
rent  to  the  plate. 

The  kenatran  is  a  rectifying  tube  which  really  operates  as  a  thermionic 
valve;  the  tube  is  exhausted  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  so  much  so  that 
whatever  gas  may  be  present  plays  an  unimportant  role  in  the  functioning 
of  the  device.  The  plate  cxurent  is  never  greater  than  that  actually 
emitted  by  the  hot  filament.  These  rectifying  tubes  are  made  in  large 
sizes,  sufficient  to  rectify  several  kilowatts  of  power;  the  vacuum  in  these 
is  so  high  that  no  appreciable  current  is  carried  in  the  reversed  direction 
(electrons  from  plate  to  filament)  even  if  100,000  volts  is  impressed. 

In  small  sizes  they  have 
been  used  as  voltage  regulators 
for  self -excited  generators,  the 
speed  of  which  is  variable.  By 
having  a  differential  wind- 
ing on  the  field  poles,  which  is 
supplied  with  current  through 
a  regulator  tube,  and  connect- 
ing the  filament  of  this  regula- 
tor tube  across  a  low-voltage 
winding  on  the  armature,  a 
sm^  generator  may  be  made 

to  maintain  practically  con-  Re^aiator  tube 

stant  voltage  over  a  wide  Yiq,  6.— Use  of  a  two-electrode  tul>e  as  a  voltage 
range  of  speed  variation.     The  regulator  for  a  variable  speed  generator, 

scheme  of  connection  is  shown 

in  Fig.  6,  and  the  reasons  for  the  tube  maintaining  such  constant  voltage 
over  such  a  wide  speed  range  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the 
characteristics  curves  of  such  a  tube. 

Characteristic  Curves  of  a  Two-electrode  Vacuum  Tube-^Value  of 
Saturation  Cturent — If  the  filament  current  of  a  kenotron  is  maintained 
constant  and  plate  voltage  varied,  readings  being  taken  of  plate  voltage 
(with  respect  to  the  filament)  and  plate  current,  curves  will  be  obtained 
having  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  7;  here  three  curves  are  shown  for  three 
different  filaijjebt  currents  as  noted  on  the  curve  sheet.  The  tube  from 
which  these  curves  were  obtained  is  shown  in  Fig.  8;  the  plate  is  a  cylinder 
about  .5  cm.  by.  L5  cm.  and  the  filament  is  a  helix  inside  this  cylindrical 
plate. 

Ciu^e  1,  Fig.  7,  shows  the  variation  of  plate  current  for  a  filament  cur- 
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rent  of  1.15  amperes;  it  is  evident  that  as  the  plate  voltage  is  increased 
from  zero  the  plate  current  rises  more  rapidly  than  the  first  power  of  the 


20  80 

Plate  volts 

Fia.  7. — ^Variation  of  plate  current  with  plate  voltage  (for  various  filament  ommte) 

in  a  small  kenotron. 

voltage  until  about  10  volts  is  impressed;   for  higher  voltage  a  smaller 
increase  in  plate  ciu'rent  is  obtained  and  above  30  volts  no  further  increase 
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in  plate  current  ia  obtained,  even  if  the  plate  voltage  is  increased  to  300 
▼olts.  It  is  evident  that  a  plate  voltage  of  30  is  sufficiently  high  to  attract 
to  the  plate  cUl  the  electrons  wAtcA  the  filament  emits,  at  the  temperature 
reached  with  a  filament  current,  //,  of  1.15  amperes.  This  value  of  plate 
current,  which  is  limited  only  by  the  emitting  power  of  the  filament,  is 
called  saturation  current  of  ike  tube. 

Saturation  current  evidently  will  be  determined  in  magnitude  by  the 
temperature  and  area  of  the  filament  surface;  also  for  higher  filament 
temperatures  (higher 
emissioii)  it  will  require 
higher  plate  voltage  to 
obtain  saturation  cur- 
rent; thus  when  7/  is 
raised  to  1.26  amperes 
saturation  current  is 
increased  from  5  milli- 
amperes,  its  value  for 
//=  1.15  amperes,  to 
about  lO.SmiHiamperes, 
and  whereas  in  the  first 
case  30  volts  on  the 
plate  was  sufficient  to 
obtain  saturation  cur- 
rent, in  the  second  case 
even  50  volts  was  not 
quite  sufficient  to  reach 
saturation. 

When     I,    was    in-  p,Q  8._showing  the  kenotron  from  which  the  cutvm  of 
creased  to  1.40  amperes.  Fig.  7  were  obtained, 

the    emission    was    so 

great  that  a  plate  voltage  of  50  waa  not  nearly  enough  to  obtain 
saturation  current  and  the  value  of  saturation  current  ia  going 
to  be  very  high,  judging  from  the  shape  of  the  curve.  Its  value 
was  actually  determined  in  another  test  and  found   to  be   140  milli- 


Considering  curve  3  of  Fig.  7,  it  is  apparent  that  for  any  plate  voltage 
shown  on  the  curve  sheet,  the  nimiber  of  electrons  arriving  at  the  plate 
b  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  nximber  emitted  by  the  hot  filament;  e.g., 
with  a  plate  potential  of  20  volts  the  current  to  the  plate  was  only  10.8 
miUiamperes,  whereas  the  total  emission  of  electrons  from  the  filament 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  plate  current  of  140  milliamperea.  It  ia  therefore 
evident  that  to  obtain  at  the  plate  all  the  electrons  emitted  from  the  fila- 
ment a  certain  minimimi  voltage  must  be  impressed  on  the  plate.    The 
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reason  for  this  is  given  by  an  analysis  of  the  electron  distribution  between 

the  hot  filament  and  cold  plate. 

Space  Charge. — ^In  Fig.  9  is  shown  in  very  elemen- 
tary fashion  the  distribution  of  electrons  between  the 
plate  and  filament;  we  will  consider  the  electric  forces 
acting  on  two  of  the  electrons  a  and  b.  Electron  a  is 
urged  to  the  plate  by  two  forces,  the  attraction  from 
the  plate  and  the  repulsion  from  all  the  electrons  between 
it  and  the  filament;  it  will  imdoubtedly  go  to  the  plate. 
But  electron  6,  although  attracted  by  the  plate,  is  re- 
Fia  9  —  Etemen-  P^^^  ^V  ^  ^^®  electrons  between  the  plate  and  itself; 
tary  representa-  whether  it  will  move  toward  the  plate  or  re-enter  the 
tion  of  the  diBtri-  filament  depends  upon  the  relation  between  these  two 
bution  of  dec-  forces.  It  is  evident  that  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
tlThot  fiS^^  filament  the  effect  of  all  the  electrons  in  the  space  be- 
and  cold  plate  of  *w®®^  ^^^  filament  and  the  plate  (constituting  the  space 
a  kenotron.  charge)  will  practically  neutralize  any  effect  of  the  plate, 

unless  the  plate  voUage  is  high  enough  to  gioe  a  force  of 
aUraction  greater  than  the  repulsive  force  exerted  by  the  space  charge. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  problem;  to  bring  the  plate  to 
a  certain  potential  with  respect  to  the  filament  re- 
quires a  certain  quantity  of  electricity,  determined 
by    the    electrostatic    capacity  of  the    condenser 
formed  by  the  plate  and  filament.    Suppose  this 
quantity  of  "  positive  "  electricity  is  q,  there  will  ^ 
be   then  4fjrq  lines   of  electrostatic   force  leaving  § 
the  plate,  in  the  direction  of  the  filament.    These  2 
lines  of  force  must  end  on  q  charges  of  negative  ^ 
electricity;  but  if  the  space  charge  is  suflSciently 
large  to  fiu'nish  the  requisite  q  the  lines  of  force 
from    the    plate    never   penetrate     to     the    fila- 
ment. 

An  attempt  to  picture  this  is  made  in  Fig.  10; 
for  the  picture  as  drawn  electron  a  experiences  no 
force  at  all  from  the  plate,  and  so  does  just  the 
same  as  it  would  if  the  plate  were  not  there,  i.e.,  goes 
back  into  the  filament.  But  if  the  plate  is  brought 
to  a  higher  positive  potential,  by  putting  more 
charge  on  it,  more  lines  of  force  will  emanate  from 
the  plate  and  so  some  may  end  on  electron  a  and 
so  attract  it  to  the  plate.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  above  picture  of  what  happens  is  very 
crude  and  artificial;  the  lines  of  force  really  have  no  entity  and  a  is 
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Fig.  10. — If  there  are 
sufficient  electrons  be- 
tween the  plate  and 
filament,  the  lines  of 
force  from  the  plate 
do  not  penetrate  as 
far  as  the  filament, 
thus  leaving  some 
electrons  near  the  fila- 
ment free  from  attrac- 
tion to  the  plate. 
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attracted,  to  some  extent,  by  the  plate  for  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  10, 
but  the  attraction  is  negligibly  small. 

It  haa  been  shown  by  Child  ^  that  when  the  emission  of  the  electrons 
from  the  filament  is  much  greater  than  that  required  by  the  plate  current, 
the  plate  current  may  be  expected  to  vary  according  to  the  relation 

i-K^^       •     •    -. (2)^ 

in  which 

£^  potential  of  plate  with  respect  to  filament; 
outdistance  between  filament  and  plate. 

When  E  is  measured  in  volts  and  x  in  centimeters  this  becomes, 

i= 2.33X10"^  —^  amperes  per  sq.  cm.  of  plate.        .    .     (3) 

If  the  plate  is  cylindrical  in  form  with  the  hot  filament  placed  in  its 
axis  this  relation  becomes, 

i  =  14.65  X  10~^  X  —  amperes  per  cm.  length  of  cylinder,     .     (4) 

r 

where  r= internal  radius  of  cylinder. 

The  diameter  of  the  filament  is  supposed  small  compared  to  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  getting  this  formula. 

If  we  have  an  equation  in  the  form  x=^y^  v/e  have  also  log  x=a  log  y, 
so  that  if  the  data  for  the  curve  x^^y^  are  plotted  on  logarithmic  coordinate 
paper  the  cmrve  should  become  a  straight  line,  the  slope  of  which  gives  the 
value  of  the  exponent  a.  Curve  3  of  Fig.  7  was  transposed  to  logarithmic 
paper  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  11 ;  it  is  seen  that  the  exponent  itself  is  variable, 
having  a  value  about  2  for  low  plate  voltages  and  rapidly  decreasing  for 
the  higher  values. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  experimental  results  would  agree 
with  theory,  because  the  voUage  between  the  opiate  and  filament  is  different 
in  different  parte  of  the  filament. 

This  point  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  all  experimental  results 
on  vacuimi  tubes;  practically  all  theoretical  conclusions  are  reached  from 
the  premise  of  uniform  potential  gradient  between  the  plate  and  all 
parts  of  the  siu*face  emitting  the  electrons.  For  the  lower  plate  voltages 
this  assumption  is  not  even  approximately  true.  The  tube  used  in  getting 
the  results  shown  in  Fig.  7  had  an  IR  drop  in  the  filament  of  6  volts  so 
that  the  potential  relations  in  the  tube  may  be  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
The  voltage  difference  is  20  at  the  negative  end  of  the  filament  and  only 

X  Physical  Review,  Vol.  32,  p.  498. 
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14  at  the  positive  end,  having  values  between  14  and  20  at  the  intermedi- 
ate points. 

For  such  tubes  we  cannot  expect  to  get  theoretically  correct  results 
for  the  performance  under  any  conditions;  especially  when  the  character- 
istic varies  with  the  plate  voltage  to  a  power  higher  than  the  first  (as  the 
3/2  or  square)  the  departure  of  experiment  from  theoiy  must  be  expected. 
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Fig.  11. — Curve  3  of  Fig.  7  transposed  to  logarithmic  coordinates. 


The  author  built  a  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  13  in  which  the  spiral  tungsten 
filament  A  used  for  heating  was  entirely  enclosed  in  a  tungsten  thimble 
B]  this  thimble  constituted  the  hot  surface  from  which  the  electrons  were 
emitted.  Such  a  construction  gives  a  uniform  potential  gradient  between 
the  emitting  surface  B  and  the  cylindrical  plate  C  and  so  permits  experi- 
mentation under  the  conditions  assumed  in  theory.  With  this  construc- 
tion it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  timgsten  thimble  as  hot  as  the  filament 
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dififerent  parts  of  the  filament; 
the  drop  at  one  end  of  the 
filament  is  14  volts  and  at 
the  other  end  is  20  volts. 


and  so  the  emissioD  is  rather  low,  unless  an 

oxide  coating  is  used  on  the  thimble.    Such 

a  construction  permits  the  use  of  a  high- 
voltage  filament  and,  a  much  more  impor- 
tant point,  the  electron  current  from  the  hot 

surface  is  not  directly  limited  by  the  carrying 

capacity  of  the  filament.    As  will  be  explained 

later    this    feature    becomes   important   in 

high-power  tubes;  in  these  tubes  the  electron 

current  to  the  plate  may  be  as  high  as  12  to 

15  per  cent  of  the  filament  ciu-rent,  so  that 

the  filament  current  is  12  to  15  per  cent  greater 

at  one  end  of  the  filament  than  it  is  at  the  other 

end. 

It  is  shown  in  the  next  paragraph  that 

a  tungsten  fikment  does  not  give  appreci-  ^^^  ig^VariaTion  of  potential 

able  enussion  until  it  is  very  hot,  so  that  we      ^rop  between  the  plate  and 

may  have  conditions  as  shown  in  Fig.  14;  the 

arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  electron  flow. 

With  a  plate  current  of  0.5  ampere  the  tube 

in  question  has  a  current  of  3.3  amperes  at 

one  end  and  3.8  amperes  at  the  other 
end,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  End 
B  of  the  filament  is  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  end  4,  and  is  contrib- 
uting but  little  of  the  plate  current,  as 
the  emission  is  too  low.  End  A,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  furnishing  most  of  the 
plate  current  and  is  also  being  operated 
at  much  too  high  a  temperature.  With 
a  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  the  filament 
proper  suffers  no  loss  of  electrons,  so  has 
the  same  current  throughout  its  length. 
Variation  of  Emission  with  Filament 
Current. — Curves  Showing  Space  Charge 
Effects. — The  variation  of  emission  with 
filament  temperature  is  indicated  in 
Eq.  (1),  but  the  experimenter  generally 
has  no  means  of  measuring  the  tem- 

PiG.  13.— Showing  one  scheme  for  get-  perature   of    the  filament;   the  curves 
tmg  a  imipotential  surface  emittmg      .  •     t^-       ■•  i?     i_        i_        xi_  •    • 

electrons;  the  electrons  come  off  from  given  m  Fig.  15  show  how  the  emission 
the  thimble  B,  which  is  heated  by  varies  with  filament  current;  in  these 
the  filament  A.  curves  is  also  shown  the  effect  of  space 
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charge  limiting  the  plate  current.  It  is  evident  that  the  filament  used 
in  this  tube  gives  practically  no  emission  with  currents  less  than  1.0 
ampere.  With  a  plate  voltage  of  100  the  plate  current  rose  rapidly  wiUi 
increase  in  filament  current  reaching  135  milliamperes  at  a  filament 
current  of  1.40  amperes. 

When  the  plate  voltage  was  dropped  to  50  and  the  same  variation  of 
filament  ciurent  carried  out  the  plate  current  reached  a  vahie  of  only  48 
milliamperes  at  //»=  1.40  amperes.    With  plate  voltages  of  20  and  5  the 

maximum  plate  currents  were  10.6  milli- 
amperes and  1  milliampere  respectively. 
Now  with  7/=  1.40  the  emission  is  135 
milliamperes  as  shown  in  curve  1;  with 
the  plate  at  a  positive  potential  of  5 
volts  (with  respect  to  negative  end  of 
filament)  only  1  milliampere  was  ob- 
tained; that  is,  only  1/135  of  the  elec- 
trons emitted  by  the  filament  reached 
the  plate,  the  rest  re-entering  this  fila- 
ment dvs  to  the  space  charge  overcoming 
the  comparatively  weak  field  from  the  plate. 
Speaking  in  terms  of  the  idea  de- 
picted in  Fig.  10  we  can  say  that  the 
Mnes  of  force  from  the  plate  penetrated 
but  a  short  way  into  the  electron  atmos- 
phere; the  great  mass  of  the  emitted 
Fig.  14.— The  emiflsion  of  dectrona  electrons  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
from  various  parts  of  the  same  fila-  stay  very  close  to  the  filament,  never 
ment  differs  very  much;  because  feel  the  tractive  effect  of  the  positive 
of  the  current  to  the  plate,  the  ^^^^  ^hose  few  having  exceptionally 
filament   current   (hence  filament  i  .  i  .         %        i     ^j.       /j        j.        xi.  • 

temperature)  is  much  greater  at  ^f  .  «"*^^^  7^ "^'^^  ^^'^^.  ^,    ^^'T 
one  end  of  the  filament  than  at  velocity  of   emission  and    smtaWe    col- 

the  other.  lisions  with  the  other  electrons  in  the 

electron  atmosphere)  reach  the  outer 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  and  so  get  attracted  to  the  plate. 

Even  for  the  lower  values  of  filament  current  (Fig.  15)  the  four  values 
of  plate  voltage  do  not  give  the  same  plate  current  as  might  be  expected. 
This  is  due  to. the  fact  that  the  IR  drop  in  the  filament  is  appreciable; 
in  the  special  tube  pictured  in  Fig.  13  all  curves  coincide  in  the  lower  parts. 

In  comparing  the  curves  of  Fig.  15  with  those  of  Fig.  7  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  although  they  have  the  same  general  shape  they  have  entirely 
different  meanings.  In  Fig.  7  the  fiat  parts  of  the  curves  indicate  that 
saturation  current  has  been  obtained  and  in  the  lower  curved  portions 
the  spac^  charge  is  limiting  the  current;  in  Fig.  15  the  lower  curved  por- 
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tions  indicate  that  saturation  current  is  flow- 
ing and  the  upper  flat  parts  indicate  that 
space  charge  is  Umiting  the  plate  current. 

The  Three-electrode  Tube.*— The  three- 
electrode  tube  differs  from  the  two-electrode 
tube  just  analyzed  in  that  a  third  electrode 
(called  the  grid,  because  of  its  ordinary  form) 
is  employed  to  control  the  plate  current.  In 
its  normal  form  the  grid  is  a  metal  mesh  of 
some  kind  interposed  between  the  plate  and 
filament;  the  electrons  passing  from  the  fila- 
ment to  the  plate  have  to  go  through  the 
holes  in  the  grid  mesh  and  their  passage  to 
the  plate  is  controlled  to  any  desired  extent 
by  the  potential  of  the  grid  with  respect  to 
the  filament.  In  this  form  of  tube  therefore 
the  plate  current  is  controlled  by  three  factors, 
the  filament  current,  the  grid  potential  and 
the  plate  potential. 

The  control  electrode,  or  grid,  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  tube  as  invented  by  Deforest,  is 
inside  the  tube,  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
electrons  traveling  from  filament  to  plate.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  use  a  control  electrode 
outside  the  tube,  although  it  seems  as  though 
this  kind  .of  control  offers  more  difficulties 

^  Eccles  has  suggested  the  name  "  triode  "  for  the 
three-electrode  tube  functioning  by  grid  control  of  an 
election  stream. 
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Fig.  15. — ^Variation  of  plate  current  in  a  kenotron  as  filament  current  is  varied;  for 

any  one  curve  the  plate  voltage  was  held  constant. 
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than  the  internal  grid.  In  one  type  of  outside  grid  tube  tried  by  the 
author  the  control  worked  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  the  accumulation 
of  electrodes  on  the  inside  walls  of  the  tube  made  it  stop  functioning. 
The  inner  walls  of  the  glass  must  be  made  partially  conducting  to 
prevent  this  accmnulation  of  charge. 

The  inside  control  electrode  need  not  be  placed  between  the  filament 
and  plate;  it  will  work  to  some  extent  even  if  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  fila- 
ment opposite  to  that  on  which  the  plate  is  situated.     Its  action  in  such 

a  tube  is  not  as  efficient  in  controlling  the 
plate  current  as  in  the  normal  placement; 
in  the  analyses  to  follow  it  will  be  sup- 
posed that  the  gird  is  inside  the  tube  be- 
tween the  filament  and  plate  and  the 
curves  given  to  illustrate  the  text  will  be 
records  obtained  from  such  tubes. 

Potential  Distribution  in  flie  Three- 
electrode  Tube. — The  three-electrode  tube 
functions  because  of  the  effect  of  the  grid 
on  the  potential  distribution  between  the 
filament  and  plate;  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  have  a  clear  idea  of  this  potential. 
In  Fig.  16  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
(a)  this  potential  distribution  between 
two  metal  plates,  one  marked  F  to  repre- 
sent the  filament,  the  other  marked  P  to 
Fig.  16.-TWO  metal  plates,  one  E,  represent  the  plate.  The  filament  is  sup- 
volte  higher  potential  than  the  Posed  at  zero  potential  and  the  plate  at 
other,  have  a  unifoim  potential  positive  potential  i?p.  With  a  uniform 
gradient  between  them,  the  po-  field  distribution  as  shown  in  the  upper 
tential  being  about  as  shown  by  ^^^  ^f  ^^e  figure  the  potential  between 
dotted  une  a;  if  plate  r^  is  covered     i   .  j    zn  x    ^  «        tx         -^         i 

with  an  electron  atmosphere  the  P^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^^""^  ^^^  ^«  umf  onnl>'. 
potential  is  changed  to  the  form  ^^  ^^^  actual  tube  such  a  uniform  IK>- 
shown  by  line  h,  tential  gradient  does   not   obtain;  owing 

to  the  comparatively  small  surface  of  the  >. 
filament  the  potential  falls  more  rapidly  near  the  filament  than  near 
the  plate. 

If  we  now  suppose  an  electron  atmosphere  to  cover  the  surface  of  P 
the  potential  distribution  is  changed  to  some  such  form  as  indicated  by 
the  fuU  Une  (b)  in  Fig.  16.  The  potential  gradient  becomes  mudi 
lower  in  the  vicinity  of  F  because  most  of  the  field  of  P  ends  on  electrons 
in  the  vicinity  of  F  and  so  never  reaches  F;  in  fact  if  the  emission  is  much 
greater  than  the  plate  current  (practically  always  the  case  with  three- 
electrode  tubes  in  normal  operation)  the  potential  gradient  very  close 
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to  the  surface  of  F,  due  to  the  positively  charged  plate  P  is  essentially 
zero.  In  Fig.  17  is  represented  a  filament  F,  plate  P,  and  grid  G  (shown 
in  cross-section  by  the  small  circles)  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  shown 
by  the  line  marked  (a)  the  potential  distribution  between  P  and  F  with- 
out any  action  from  G,  the  cm^ed  form  of  this  line  is  caused  by  the  electron 
atmosphere  around  F.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  electrons 
emitted  are  very  close  to  F  and  re-enter  F  without  having  moved  very 
far  toward  G.  The  potential  gradient  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  electrons  lie  (close  to  F)  is  very  p  p 

small,  hence  they  experience  but 
little  tractive  effort  from  P. 

If  now  G  is  made  positive  the 
potential  distribution  is  changed  to 
the  line  marked  b  in  Fig.  17.  The 
potential  gradient  between  G  and 
F  has  been  much  increased  so  that 
many  of  the  electrons  which  pre- 
viously fell  back  into  the  filanient 
will  now  move  toward  G.  Refer- 
ring to  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  17, 
electron  a,  which,  without  positive 
grid,  would  have  fallen  back  ictto 
the  filament,  now  moves  toward  G, 
and  so  is  found  in  some  such  posi- 
tion as  a'.  In  this  position  it  ex- 
periences two  attractions,  one  from 
G  and  one  from  P.  Because  of  the 
relatively  higher  potential  and  Fio.  17. — In  a  three-electrode  tube  the  po- 
larger  surface  of  P  most  of  the  ^^^"^^  distribution  between  the  filament 
,     ,  ,.1  .  .    .1.    _     •        and  plate  may  be  as  shown  by  either  6,  a, 

electrons  which  amve  at  this  poo-     ^,  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  p^^^j^  ^^  ;^ 
tion  will  move  to  the  plate,  mstead      g^d. 
of  going  to  Gas  might  be  supposed. 

There  may  arrive  at  position  a',  however,  an  electron  which  has 
some  velocity  in  the  direction  of  G;  the  result  of  this  velocity 
and  the  two  attractions  from  G  and  P  may  result  in  its  going  to  G 
instead  of  P.  Other  electrons  moving  from  F.  toward  G  may  find 
themselves  in  such  a  position  (with  respect  to  the  grid  wires)  as 
shown  by  b';  these  electrons  will  ahnost  surely  go  to  the  grid  instead 
of  to  the  plate. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  interposition  of  a  positively 
charged  grid  between  the  filament  and  plate  will  partially  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  space  charge;  more  of  the  electrons  emitted  from  the  filament 
will  move  away  from  it,  some  of  them  going  to  the  grid  and  some  going 
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to  the  plate.  A  positive  grid  then  increases  the  plate  current,  plate  poten- 
tial remaining  fixed. 

A  negatively  charged  grid  will  result  in  a  potential  distribution  some- 
what as  shown  by  curve  c  of  Fig.  17;  if  the  grid  is  as  negative  as  shown 
by  the  curve  the  plate  current  will  be  reduced  to  practically  zero,  because 
none  of  the  electrons  (except  a  very  few  which  are  emitted  with  exception- 
ally high  velocity)  can  move  against  the  negative  potential  gradient 
between  F  and  G.  It  must  be  noticed  of  coimse  that  the  potential  curve 
on  such  a  line  as  indicated  by  M  -N  (Pig.  17)  will  be  dififerent  from  that 
on  such  a  line  sis  M'  -N';  the  grid  potential  will  not  be  so  eflfective  on 
the  line  Af'  -iV'  as  on  a  line  lying  closer  to  one  of  the  grid  wires. 

It  will  be  appreciated  at  once  that  this  effect  of  the  grid  in  controlling 
the  flow  of  electrons  to  the  plate  will  depend  on  various  features  of  con- 
struction of  the  tube.^  The  grid  will  exercise  the  most  control  when  its 
wires  are  very  fine  and  close  together,  and  when  it  completely  surrounds 
the  filament.  Unless  the  grid  is  considerably  larger  (in  lec^h  and  breadth) 
than  the  space  occupied  by  the  filament  many  of  the  electrons  will  go  from 
the  filament  around  the  grid  and  thus  arrive  at  the  plate  without  having 
been  subjected  completely  to  the  controlling  action  of  the  grid. 

This  idea  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  17 A ;  the  construction  shown  in  a  will 
permit  the  grid  to  exert  a  much  greater  control  over  the  electron  stream 
than  will  the  construction  shown  in  6. 

^  The  question  of  the  shielding  action  of  €k  grid  is  taken  up  in  Maxwell's  "  Electricity 
and  Magnetism/'  Vol.  1;  the  case  worked  out  is  for  a  flat  plate  and  flat  filament,  of 
infinite  extent.  In  an  article  in  Proc.  I.RJ2.y  Vol.  8,  No.l,  J.  M.  Miller  shows  how 
closely  Maxwell's  theory  applies  to  the  construction  of  an  ordinary  tube. 

In  an  article  published  in  Vol.  15,  No.  4,  of  The  Physical  Review,  R.  W.  King  shows 
how  the  value  of  the  controlling  effect  of  the  grid  depends  upon  the  parameters  of  the 
tube.  The  theoretical  voltage  amplification  factor  of  the  tube  ^o  (see  p.  417  for  sig- 
nificance of  this  constant)  is  shown  to  be  expressible  as 

2wan 
Mo= i — 


log«- 


2ir77i 

in  which 

a » distance  between  grid  and  plate; 
n  =  number  of  grid  wires  per  cm. ; 
raradius  of  the  grid  wire. 

In  the  derivation  of  the  above  formula  the  grid,  hot  filament  surface,  and  plate  have  all 
been  assumed  as  infinite  parallel  planes;  although  actual  tubes  depart  very  far  from 
this  requirement  experimentally  determined  values  of  fxo  for  several  tubes  of  widely 
different  construction  check  with  the  calculated  value  quite  well. 

The  interesting  point  in  both  Miller's  and  King's  analyses  is  that  the  distance  between 
the  grid  and  filament  plays  no  part  in  determining  the  value  of  /aq;  the  closenesp  of  thr 
grid  to  the  plate  is  apparently  the  controlling  factor. 
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It  is  possible  to  build  a  hydraulic  model  of  a  three-electrode  tube  which 

illustrates  very  well  the  general  ideas  involved  in  the  tube  action.    A 

jar   (Fig.  18)    (such  as  glass 

storage-battery  container)  has 

placed    in  the   lower  part  a 

pipe  A,  closed  at  its  two  ends, 

which  is  full  of  small  holes 

on  its  lower  side  and  is  con- 
nected to  an  air  supply  of  very 

low  pressure.     A  rubber  sheet 

(such  as  the  rubber  used  by 

dentists)   is  fastened  to   the 

side  of  this  pipe  A  and  also  to 

a  rod  C  in  the  upper  part  of  <»  ^ 

the  jar,  horizontal  and  parallel  ^^'  17A.— The  oonatruction  shown  in  a  wfll  give 

the  grid  O  much  greater  controlling  action  than 
that  shown  in  h;  the  more  completely  the  grid 
encloses  the  filament  and  the  finer  its  structm^ 
the  greater  will  be  its  controlling  action. 


V 


to  A.  To  make  the  model 
simple  only  one-half  of  the 
three-electrode  tube  is  repre- 


sented; a  metal  sheet  E  fast- 
ened to  A  makes  all  the  air  bubbles  which  escape  move  to  the  left  (in  Fig. 
18)  and  so  run  up  on  the  imder  side  of  the  rubber  sheet  and  escape  past 
C      This  stream  of  bubbles  represents  the  electron  stream  from  a  fila- 


FiG.  18. — ^Hydraulic  model  of  the  three-electrode  tube. 
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Fig.  19. — Hydraulic  model  of  the  three-electrode  tube. 


ment,  A  being  the  filament  and  C  the   plate,  C  being  at  higher    level 

than  Aj  as  must 
be  the  potential 
of  the  plate  with 
respect  to  that 
of  the  filament. 
A  stick  D  has 
several  parallel 
wooden  pinsf  ast- 
ened  to  it  and 
the  lower  ends 
of  these  pins  are 
fastened  (by 
tacks)  to  the  rub- 
ber sheet  close 
to  pipe  Ay  as 
shown.  When 
D  is  moved  up 
and  down,  the 
lower  ends  of  its 
pins  lift  up  and 

down  those  parts  of  the  rubber  sheets  to  which  they  are  attached;  in 
Fig.  19  is  shown  a-  sketch  of  the  rubber  sheet  with  the  bar  D  Uf ted,  and 
in  Fig.  20  is  shown 
the  form  of  the 
rubber  sheet  when 
the  bar  D  is  de- 
pressed. If  the 
pressure  of  the  air 
in  the  pipe  A  is 
properly  adjusted 
the  flow  of  air 
bubbles  up  the  un- 
det  side  of  the  rub- 
ber sheet  resembles 
(more  closely  than 
any  analogy  the 
author  has  seen) 
the  flow  of  elec- 
trons in  a  three- 
electrode  tube. 

The  action  of  the  bar  D  with  its  attached  pins,  producing  small  hills 
and  valleys  in  the  rubber  sheet,  illustrates  well  the  action  of  the  grid. 


Fig.  20. — Hydraulic  model  of  the  three-electrode  tube. 
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Hie  depression  of  the  pins,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  air  to  pass  up 
along  the  sheet,  illustrates  a  negative  grid,  and  when  the  pins  are  lifted  up 
the  increased  flow  of  air  corresponds  to  the  increased  plate  current  with 
positive  grid.^ 

The  effect  of  the  space  charge  is  not  simulated  very  well  by  the  model; 
the  accumulation  of  air  between  the  *'  grid  "  (row  of  pins,  d,  d,  d)  acts  to 
prevent  other  bubbles  of  air  coming  through  the  small  holes  in  the  '^  fila- 
ment "  (pipe  A)  but  this  action  is  not  strictly  analogous  to  the  mutual 
repulsion  of  the  electrons  in  the  actual  space  charge  effect. 

Fields  of  Use  of  Three-electrode  Tube. — ^Detector,  Amplifier,  Gener- 
ator or  Converter. — The  three-electrode  tube  was  first  used  as  a  detector 
of  radio  signals  from  spark  stations;  it  was  much  more  sensitive  than  its 
competitors,  the  magnetic  detector,  Fleming  valve,  etc.,  and  so  rapidly 
displaced  these  a«  a  detector.  In  its  original  fonn  a«  manufactured  by 
Deforest  a  potential  of  about  30  volts  was  used  on  the  plate;  the  normal 
plate  current  was  a  few  hundred  microamperes.  Although  these  original 
tubes  were  rather  erratic  in  their  behavior,  and  not  uniform  in  their 
characteristics  (one  tube  not  being  Uke  another)  by  careful  adjustment 
of  filament  current  and  plate  voltage,  they  were  nearly  as  good  detectors 
as  the  later  types. 

As  the  grid  potential  of  a  three-electrode  tube  controls  the  plate  cur- 
rent (the  power  for  which  is  suppUed  by  a  local  battery)  it  is  evidently 
applicable  as  a  relay,  the  signal  voltage  controlling  the  deUvery  from  the 
local  power  supply.  When  properly  adjusted  the  grid  circuit  takes  an 
extremely  small  power  to  operate,  so  that  compared  to  the  amount  of 
power  used  in  the  grid  circuit  the  amoimt  controlled  in  the  plate  circuit 
may  be  thousands  of  times  as  great. 

If  the  grid  circuit  is  adjusted  to  take  no  power  itself  the  power  ampli- 
fication is  infinite;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  operate  the 
grid  circuit  certain  coils,  condensers,  and  resistances  are  required;  taking 
the  losses  in  these  necessary  associated  circuits  into  account  the  power 
amplification  is  not  infinite,  but  it  is  very  large  even  then.  Thus  a  certain 
tube  used  in  telephone  circuits  as  an  amplifying  repeater  has  a  power 
amplification  of  about  one  thousand  times. 

If  an  alternating  potential  difference  is  impressed  on  the  grid  of  a  tube 
the  plate  current  periodically  increases  and  decreases.  This  pulsating  cur- 
rent in  the  plate  circuit  may  be  made  to  produce  fluctuations  in  the  grid 
potential  by  means  of  a  suitable  transformer,  the  primary  of  which  is  con- 
nected in  the  plate  circuit  and  the  secondary  connected  between  the  fila- 

^  By  having  the  pins,  d^  d,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  tubes  open  at  their  lower  ends  and 
having  corresponding  holes  in  the  rubber  sheet,  some  of  the  air  bubbles  will  run  up  these 
tubes  when  handle  D  is  lifted,  thus  imitating  the  action  of  the  positive  grid  attracting 
some  of  the  electrons,  causing  grid  current. 
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ment  and  grid.  If  a  suitable  condenser  is  connected  across  either  the 
primary  or  secondary  winding  to  give  a  natural  period  to  the  circuit,  the 
fluctuations  in  the  plate  current  will  be  maintained  by  their  action  on 
the  grid  potential. 

With  this  arrangement  then  the  plate  current  fluctuates  between  cer- 
tain maximiuu  and  minimum  values,  the  voltage  of  the  grid  alternates, 
and  in  the  condenser  (no  matter  which  circuit  it  is  connected  with)  an 
alternating  current  flows.  The  device  thus  becomes  a  generator  of  alter- 
nating-current power;  it  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  caUed  a  con- 
verter for  changing  continuous-current  power  into  altemating-current 
power.  The  frequency  of  the  alternating  current  is  fixed  by  the  Li  and 
C  of  the  oscillatory  circuit,  and  the  amoimt  of  power  available  depends 
on  the  average  value  of  the  plate  current  and  the  voltage  of  the  battery 
or  generator  supplying  the  ciurent. 

Small-power  tubes  using,  a  plate  potential  of  300  volts  and  plate  cur- 
rent of  40  milliamperes,  giving  about  4  watts  of  high-frequency  power, 
were  used  extensively  by  the  armies  for  radio  signaling.  Some  of  iJie 
larger-power  tubes,  used  for  higher-power  sets,  can  generate  200  watts 
or  more  per  tube;  the  generator  furnishing  the  plate  curroit  JBipreeaes 
about  1500  volts  on  the  plate  and  the  electron  current  is  about  0.3  ampere. 

Vaziotts  Types  of  Tubes. — ^According  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used  several  different  types  of  tubes  have  been  evolved.  Tabes 
designed  for  detecting  high-frequency  currents  need  to  have  a  power  out- 
put of  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  watt;  they  are  generally  fitted  with 
small  filaments,  because  but  little  emission  is  required  and  the  voltage 
used  in  the  plate  circuit  is  low.  Typical  tubes  use  a  filament  current  of 
1.0  ampere  at  4  volts  and  use  a  plate  battery  of  20  volts.  Tubes  used  for 
amplifiers  are  more  generally  higher-plate  voltage',  perhaps  100  or  150  volts; 
the  size  of  filament  is  about  the  same  as  used  for  a  detector  tube.  Tubes 
used  for  generating  power  ^  designed  for  higher-plate  voltage,  from 
300  to  2500  volts;  as  the  amoimt  of  power  available  depends  upon  the 
value  of  plate  current  and  this  in  turn  upon  the  emission,  the  filament  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  amplifier  and  detector  tubes.  « A  4-watt  tube 
(output)  might  require  a  filament  current  of  1.5  amperes  at  10  volts;  K 
200-watt  tube  might  require  3.7  amperes  at  20  volts.  Later  a  tabulated 
list  of  ratings  for  various  tubes  will  be  given. 

The  grids  used  vary  from  a  very  fine  mesh  of  the  finest  tungsten  wire 
obtainable  (woimd  40  per  cm.)  to  a  lattice  work  of  comparatively  coarse 
wire  spaced  about  3  per  cm.  The  grid  may  be  flat  or  cylindrical  according 
to  the  form  of  tube. 

The  plates  used  are  of  various  forms;  they  vary  from  a  short  zig-zag 
shaped  tungsten  wire  perhaps  5  cm.  long,  or  a  small  thimble  about  0.5 
cm.  in  diameter  and  0.5  cm.  long  to  two  heavy  plates  about  5  cm.  square. 
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The  material  used  for  the  grids  and  plates  is  generally  nickel  or  tungsten, 
or  molybdenum;  the  tubes  designed  for  generating  much  power  are  likely 
to  have  all  metal  parts,  filament,  grid,  and  plate  of  tungsten. 

In  Pig.  21  are  shown  some  of  the  more  common  tubes;  A  and  B  are 
power  tubes  of  Sft-  and  250-watt  ratings,  respectively;  C  and  D  are  small- 
power  tubes  designed  for  an  alternating-current  output  of  t^xnit  4  watts, 
E,  F  and  G  serve  aa  either  detectors  or  amplifiers;  Hma.  Deforest  audion 
of  the  original  type,  /  is  a  cylindrical  tube  made  for  amateur  use;  J  is 
a  modem  Marconi  tube;  K  and  L  are  two  amplifying  bulbs,  the  latter 
having  extremely  fine  grid  and  veiy  small  plate  (a  nearly  invisible  zig- 
zag wire);  Jf  is  a  special  power  tube  with  grid  brot^t  out  at  tip  of  the 


Fia.  21. — ^Various  types  of  tubee  used  in  getting  the  ezperimaital  d&ta  given  in  this 
chapt«r. 

bulb.  The  former  tubes  are  all  of  American  manufacture;  at  2V  is  shown 
an  English  power  tube,  at  0  a  special  French  amplifier  bulb  and  at  P  a 
small  Ek^lish  detector  and  amplifier  tube.  At  Q  is  shown  a  special  type 
of  tube  called  a  dynatron,  explained  on  page  534. 

In  most  of  the  smaller  tubes  the  glass  bulb  is  fitted  with  a  brAss  collar 
by  which  they  are  held  in  a  suitable  socket;  the  socket  is  equipped  with 
four  flexible  contacts  which  press  against  four  pins  projecting  from  the 
base  of  the  bulb.     These  four  pins  CQnnect  to  the  filament,  grid,  and  plate. ' 

Limits  of  Operation  of  a  Tube. — ^There  are  in  general  two  limiting 
factors  in  the  use  of  a  vacuum  tube — overheating  and  consequent  collapse  _ 
of  the  parts  or  of  the  bulb  itself,  and  ionization  of  the  residual  gas  in 
the  tube.    It  is  impossible  to  completely  evacuate  a  tube  so  that  some 
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gas  is  always  present;  if  too  high  a  plate  potential  is  impressed  or  too 
high  a  filament  current  (with  fairly  high  plate  voltage)  is  used  this  resid- 
ual gas  will  ionize  and  thereby  change  the  operating  characteristics  of 
the  tube  by  an  amoimt  depending  upon  the  amount  of  gas  present. 

With  a  tungsten  filament  tube  the  evacuation  process  is  carried  out 
more  thoroughly  than  with  the  oxide  coated  filament  so  that  destructive 
ionization  is  not  likely.  The  limit  of  the  tungsten  tubes  (aside  from  the 
prescribed  limit  for  filament  current)  is  the  safe  heating  of  the  plate  and 
grid,  generally  the  plate,  because  the  grid  circuit  is  so  adjusted  that  the 
grid  takes  but  little  current.  This  heating  is  due  to  the  power,  used  in 
accelerating  the  electrons  as  they  move  from  the  filament  to  the  plate, 
being  given  up  when  the  electrons  are  stopped  by  hitting  the  plate;  the 
phenomenon  is  called  electron  bombardment.  The  amount  of  power  so 
used  on  the  plate  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  plate  voltage  and  the  plate 
current;  if  this  product  varies  cycUcally  (as  it  actually  does  when  the  tube 
is  being  used  for  power  converter),  its  average  value  must  be  taken  in 
calculating  the  amount  of  power  used  in  bombarding  the  plate.^ 

The  safe  power  to  be  usecT  in  bombarding  the  gmi  is  much  less  than 
that  for  the  plate,  for  two  reasons;  the  surface  of  the  grid  ia  generally 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  plate,  and  the  possibility  of  heat  radiation 
from  the  grid  is  less  than  that  of  the  plate. 

The  large  tube  shown  at  A,  Fig.  21,  has  a  rating,  for  example,  of  250 
watts  plate  and  25  watts  grid.  Thus  a  plate  current  of  0.25  ampere 
(steady  value)  would  be  permissible  with  a  plate  voltage  of  1000  volts, 
and  with  this  amoimt  of  power  used  in  the  tube  the  plate  becomes  quite 
a  bright-red  color.  The  two  tubes  shown  at  B  and  D  have  a  safe  plate 
capacity  of  12  watts;  with  a  plate  voltage  of  300  (their  rated  value)  the 
average  plate  current  should  not  exceed  40  milliamperes. 

The  other  tubes  shown  at  E,  F,  G,  H  and  /,  etc.,  are  never  so  operated 
that  heating  is  the  limiting  factor;  they  are  designed  to  be  used  in  certain 
circuits,  and  if  the  filament  current  or  plate  voltage  are  far  from  their 
rated  values  it  is  likely  that  the  tubes  will  not  function  efficiently. 

Effect  of  Gas  in  a  Vacuum  Tube. — ^Ionization. — ^The  modem  vacuum 
tube  is  a  true  electron  relay;  it  functions  entirely  by  mea^s  of  the  stream 
of  electrons  emitted  from  the  filament,  and  these  electrons  in  motion 
constitute  the  only  current  in  the  tube.  This  ideal  is  not  quite  realized 
by  any  vacuum  tube,  but  it  is  so  nearly  approached  that  whatever  other 
current  may  exist  is  so  small  as  to  make  its  effect  negligible  when  consider- 
ing the  action  of  the  tube. 

The  earlier  types  of  vacuum  tubes  (Fleming  valves  and  Deforest 
audions)  were  not  at  all  well  evacuated  in  the  light  of  modem  practice; 

^  A  bombardment  equivalent  to  10  watts  per  sq.  cm.  of  plate  will  bring  its  temperature 
to  about  1300°  C;  such  a  temperature  gives  the  plates  a  fairly  bright-red  color. 
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there  was  a  deal  of  gas  left  in  the  bulb  at  the  completion  of  the  evacuation 
process  and  this  gas  made  the  tubes  very  erratic  and  undependable  in 
their  behavior.^  Not  only  would  various  bulbs,  supposedly  similar;  have 
very  different  characteristics^  but  any  one  bulb  would  not  act  consistently, 
and  many  tricks  had  to  be  employed  to  make  the  bulbs  perform  to  the 
best  advantage. 

An  exact  study  of  the  effect  of  ^  in  a  vacuiun  tube  cannot  be  given 
here;  only  those  points  which  bear  directly  on  the  operation  of  the  tube 
in  radio  practice  will  be  outlined.  The  student  is  referred  to  some  such 
book  as  Thomson's  "Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases"  for  a 
deeper  analysis  than  will  be  attempted  here. 

A  cold  electrode  in  a  vacuum  tube,  imless  subjected  to  considerable 
electron  bombardment,  will  not  give  off  electrons  in  appreciable  quan- 
tities; thus  in  a  two-electrode  tube  if  the  plate  is  made  negative  with 
riespect  to  the  filament  no  current  will  flow,  because  if  the  plate  is  made 
negative  any  ciurent  which  flows  from  plate  to  filament  must  be  caused 
by  electrons  leaving  the  cold  plate.  Experiment  demonstrates  the  truth 
of  this  statement;  if  other  possible  carriers  of  current  are  eliminated  (such 
as  actual  leaks  inside  or  outside  the  tube,  or  gas  inside  the  tube)  the  amount 
of  current  which  will  flow  is  too  small  to  be  measured.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  when  a  cold  electrode  (either  grid  or  plate)  of  a  tube  shows 
current  in  such  direction  as  to  indicate  electrons  flowing  from  it,  inside 
the  tube,  the  tube  has  in  it  gas  which  is  serving  as  a  conductor  of  current.^ 
This  statement  neglects  the  possibiUty  of  secondary  emission  of  electrons 
due  to  excessive  bombardment  by  electrons  coming  from  the  filament; 
this  effect  will  be  treated  in  a  later  paragraph. 

Ordinarily  a  gas  is  a  good  insulator  and  will  not  carry  current,  but 
when  under  rather  low  pressure  it  may  be  made  to  carry  very  large  cur- 
rent if  by  some  means  it  becomes  ionized.  By  this  term  is  meant  the 
breaking  up  of  the  normal  gas  atom  into  two  parts,  a  free  electron  and 
pasitively  charged  nucleus;  this  breaking  up  of  a  gas  atom  corresponds 
to  the  "  break-down  "  of  any  ordinary  insulator  when  it  is  subjected  to 
too  high  a  potential  gradient. 

In  a  Geissler  tube  the  gas  becomes  ionized  (showing  the  well-known 
blue  glow)  only  when  rather  high  potentials  are  used,  generally  several 
thousand  volts.    Now  in  the  vacuum  tube  used  for  radio  such  high  voltage 

^  It  is  quite  eiident^  however,  that  Fleming  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  high 
vacuum  to  make  the  tubes  constant  in  behavior;  the  superiority  of  present  evacuation 
is  due  not  so  much  to  any  conception  of  its  importance,  perhaps,  as  to  the  better  pumps 
now  available. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  even  with  the  highest  vacuum  obtainable  there  is 
still  a  tremendous  number  of  gas  molecules  in  the  evacuated  space;  it  is  likely  that 
in  highest  vacuum  tubes  used  to-day  (10~'  mm.  of  mercury)  there  are  of  the  order  of 
10*  gas  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter. 
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is  practically  never  used;  ionization  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  may  occur  with 
voltages  as  low  as  thirty  or  forty.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hot 
filament  furnishes  the  electrons  which  by  their  motion  (caused  by  the 
positive  plate  potential)  serve  to  start  the  ionization  of  the  gas  atoms. 
In  a  Geissler  tube  no  such  means  is  at  hand  for  starting  the  ionization, 
hence  the  comparatively  high  voltage  required  to  show  the  eflfect. 

The  role  played  by  the  electrons  emitted  from  the  filament  in  pro- 
ducing ionization  is  easily  shown  by  a  simple  test.  If  a  tube  which  is 
known  to  be  faulty  is  subjected  to  normal  plate  potential  with  cold  fila- 
ment, no  plate  current  will  flow  and  the  tube  will  show  no  signs  of  ioniza- 
tion. Now  if  the  filament  current  is  gradually  increased  emission  of 
electrons  will  commence  and  a  slight  plate  current  will  flow;  at  a  certain 
filament  temperature,  depending  upon  how  much  gas  there  is  in  the  tube, 
the  famiUar  blue  haze  will  appear  in  the  bulb,  accompanied  generally  by 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  plate  current,  thus  showing  that  the  filament 
must  be  emitting  a  certain  minimum  number  of  electrons  before  appreci- 
able ionization  of  the  gas  occurs. 

If  but  a  small  amount  of  gas  is  present  the  pale  blue  glow  may  be  so 
weak  as  to  be  invisible,  but  the  presence  of  appreciable  quantity  of  gas 
is  always  shown  by  erratic  changes  in  the  plate  current. 

Some  oxide-coated  power  tubes  show  a  bright  fluorescence  on  the 
plate  when  being  used,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  pattern  of  the  grid. 
It  is  easy  to  mistake  this  eflfect  for  ionization  because  of  the  blue  color 
from  the  fluorescing  plate;  if  the  plate  is  hidden  from  the  eye  (by  the  hand 
or  a  piece  of  cardboard)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  blue  glow  in  the 
space  inside  the  tube.  The  intensity  of  the  eflfect  of  fluorescence  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  is  generally  covered 
with  more  or  less  oxide. 

Danger  to  a  Tube  from  Ionization. — ^When  a  tube  ionizes  the  con- 
sequences resulting  depend  upon  the  type  of  tube  being  used  and  iipK>n 
how  quickly  the  condition  is  removed.  In  the  case  of  a  detecting  tube, 
or  amplifying  tube,  the  state  of  ionization  will  generally  stop  the  function- 
ing of  the  tube,  its  characteristics  being  entirely  diflferent  when  the  tube 
is  filled  with  a  semi-conductor  (the  ionized  gas)  than  those  of  a  normal 
electron  tube.  If  either  the  plate  voltage  or  filament  current. is  reduced 
the  ionization  will  disappear  and  the  tube  may  operate  as  well  (or  possibly 
better)  than)  it  did  before  ionizing. 

In  the  case  of  a  power  tube  the  situation  is  diflferent;  unless  either 
the  filament  current  or  plate  potential  is  immediately  reduced  the  tube 
may  be  completely  spoiled.  Ionization  practically  never  occurs  in  a  tung- 
sten tube  because  of  the  high  degree  of  vacuumordijiarily  used;  the  oxide 
filament  tube  is  much  more  Ukely  to  suflfer  from  it.  In  these  tubes  there 
is  always  a  lot  of  gas  in  the  metal  parts  of  the  tube,  filament,  grid,  and 
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plate;  now  when  ionization  starts  the  electrons  of  the  ionized  gas  travel 
to  the  plate,  it  being  positive,  but  the  positive  nuclei  travel  to  the  filament 
and  subject  it  to  a  bombardment. 

This  bombardment  results  in  extra  heating  of  the  filament,  generally 
in  one  spot,  which  extra  heating  tends  to  aggravate  itself  and  bum  the 
filament  out  at  this  point.  The  hotter  the  filament  the  greater  the  electron 
emission,  and  also  gas  is  likely  to  be  emitted  from  the  filament  at  this 
hot  spot;  where  the  gas  and  electron  emission  both  increase  the  ionization 
increases,  increasing  the  bombardment  of  the  filament  at  this  spot,  and 
thus  by  the  cumulative  action  burning  it  out.  At  the  time  the  filament 
bums  out  it  releases  a  lot  of  gas  which,  becoming  ionized,  may  permit 
the  passage  of  such  a  large  ciurent  from  the  plate  as  to  result  in  a  miniature 
"  explosion  "  inside  the  tube,  completely  wrecking  the  parts  and  break- 
ing the  bulb. 

When  a  power  bulb  with  oxide  filament  once  ionizes  it  is  practically 
valueless  ^  until  re-exhausted;  the  ionization  itself  will  probably  result  in 
the  emission  of  extra  gas  from  the  bombarded  parts,  so  that  the  tube  has 
'more  gas  in  it  after  ionization  than  before. 

Evacuation  of  a  Vacuum  Tube. — ^Because  of  the  deleterious  effects  of 
gas  the  electron  tube  must  be  very  carefully  freed  from  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  it.  Vi^ith  modem  pumps  the  getting  out  of  the  gas  from  the 
space  inside  the  bulb  is  very  simple  and  rapid  but  this  is  not  sufficient. 
Metals,  oxides,  and  glass  absorb  a  deal  of  gas  which  gradually  comes  out; 
so  that  a  tube  piunped  "  clean  "  will  soon  show  gas  because  of  its  emission 
from  the  parts  of  the  tube.  This  emission  is  very  slow  at  ordinary  temper- 
atmreSj-so  that  a  tube  might  be  pumped  a  long  time  without  getting  suffi- 
cient gas  from  the  parts  to  prevent  further  emission.  If,  however,  the 
glass  and  metal  parts  are  heated,  the  gas  is  expelled  from  them  very 
rapidly,  and  this  is  the  scheme  used  in  evacuating  tubes;  the  whole  tube 
is  subjected  to  a  "  baking ''  process  while  connected  to  the  pumps. 

This  heating  should  be  carried  much  higher  than  any  temperature  at 
which  the  tube  may  operate;  thus  if  in  practice  the  plates  and  filament 
operate  at  dull-red  heat  they  should  be  run  for  several  minutes  at  a  bright- 
red  heat  during  evacuation.  This  overheating  of  the  parts  is  regularly 
done  with  tungsten  tubes  but  it  cannot  be  carried  out  to  the  same  degree 
with  the  oxide-coated  filaments.  The  coated  filament  is  easily  spoiled 
if  subjected  to  too  high  a  temperature,  and  this  limits  the  possibiUty  of 
complete  evacuation.  For  this  reason,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  oxide- 
coated  power  tubes  are  much  more  subject  to  destmctive  ionization  during 
operation  than  are  the  tungsten  tubes. 

*  It  may  be  used,  however,  for  generating  a  small  amount  of  jwwer,  providing  the 
plate  voltage  is  kept  sufficiently  low;  thus  a  300-volt  tube  which  has  ionized  badly  may 
sometimes  be  used  by  reducing  the  plate  voltage  to  perhaps  250. 
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Detection  of  Gas  in  a  Three-electrode  Tube. — In  Fig.  22  is  shown  a 
set  of  curves  from  a  detector  tube,  illustrating  the  effect  of  filament  tem- 
perature on  the  tendency  of  the  tube  to  ionize.    With  .40  ampere  aod 
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Fig.  22. — Plate  current  o£  a  tube  containing  gas^  showing  efifect  of  ionization. 

.45  ampere  in  the  filament  the  tube  would  not  ionize  (at  least  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  show  itself);  with  .50  ampere  ionization  started  with 
the  plate  voltage  at  40  and  the  current  at  once  jumped  to  ten  times 
its  value.    This  increase  was  due  to  two  distinct  actions;  first,  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  ionized  gas  reduced  the  limiting  action  of  the  space  chaise  to 
practically  zero,  thus  permitting  the  plate  current  to  increase  at  once  to 
the  value  fixed  by  the  emission  from  the  filament;   second,  the  ionized 
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Fig.  28. — Disappearance  of  gas  from  a  tube;   curves  were  taken  in  the  order  1-2-3; 
ionization  showed  on  the  first  curve,  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  second  and  not  at  all 
in  the  third. 

gas  acts  as  a  conductor,  giving  a  current  in  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the 
emission  from  the  filament.  With  higher  filament  currents  the  ionizar 
tion  set  in  at  lower  voltages  as  indicated  on  the  curve  sheet. 
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In  Fig.  23  are  shown  three  curves  from  the  same  tube,  one  taken  after 
the  other.  Curve  1  was  taken  first ;  ionization  set  in  with  a  plate  potential 
of  40  volts,  causing  a  large  increase  in  plate  current,  which  value  was 
maintained  for  one  minute.  The  plate  voltage  was  then  reduced  to  zero 
and  again  increased,  and  with  same  filament  current  as  before;  ioniza- 
tion set  in  at  60  volts,  indicating  that  during  the  maintenance  of  the  ioniza- 
tion current  previously,  some  of  the  gas  had  been  occluded  in  the  glass 
walls  of  the  tube  or  elsewhere.  This  idea  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
when  ionization  did  set  in  (somewhat  above  60  volts)  the  ciurent  jumped 
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FiQ.  24. — In  this  tube  the  effect  of  the  gas  present  was  to  so  alter  the  exnittiiig 
properties  of  the  filament  that  the  saturation  current  was  appreciably  difiterent 
with  increasing  and  decreasing  plate  voltages,  showing  probably  change  in 
emissivity  of  the  filament. 

to  only  1000  microamperes,  whereas  previously  it  had  gone  to  1200  micro- 
amperes. In  a  short  time  the  ionization  ceased,  as  indicated  by  dis- 
appearance of  the  blue  haze  and  decrease  in  plate  current  to  ao  even 
lower  value  at  56  volts  than  it  had  at  60  volts  before  ionizing.  Upon 
again  increasing  the  voltage  the  current  followed  the  values  shown. 
Upon  dropping  the  plate  voltage  once  more  to  zero  and  going  through 
the  same  range  as  before  the  plate  current  varied  as  shown  by  curve  3, 
no  ionization  at  all  occurred.  This  a<}tion  is  quite  typical  of  tungsten 
filament  tubes;  they  tend  to  clean  themselves  of  any  gas  present  in  the  bulb. 
"^  In  Fig.  24  is  shown  a  peculiarity  of  a  tube  having  a  small  amount  of 
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gas  present;  a  kind  of  "  hysteresis  "  cycle  occurs^  the  current  not  going 
through  the  same  values  for  decreasing  plate  voltage  as  for  increasing 
plate  voltage.  At  voltages  higher  than  fifteen  this  tube  showed  a  drooping 
current-voltage  curve,  which  means  that  its  a.c.  resistance  (for  limited 
values  of  impressed  alternating  e.m.f.)  is  n^ative;  as  long  as  it  held  this 
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Fig.  25. — ^A  small  amount  of  gas  in  a  three-electrode  tube  may  produce  more  or  less 

regular  ''humps''  in  the  plate  current  curve. 

characteristic^  this  tube  might  be  used  as  a  two-electrode  tube  for  pro- 
ducing oscillations,  its  operation  being  the  same  as  that  of  a  Dudell  sing- 
ing arc. 

The  normal  variation  between  plate  current  and  grid  voltage  in  a 
thre&-electrode  tube  gives  smooth  curves,  but  if  gas  is  present  abnormal 
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shapes  may  be  obtained.    Fig.  25  shows  an  effect  of  this  kind  and  for  each 
of  the  plate  voltages  used  a  ''  hump  "  occurs  in  the  plate  current  curve. 
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FiQ.  25A. — Showing  the  effect  of  a  small  amount  of  gas  in  producing  a  well-defined 

''hump''  in  the  plate  ciurent  ciurve. 

The  position  of  this  himip  shifts  to  different  grid  voltage  for  the  different 
plate  voltages  used  in  the  test. 
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In  Fig.  25A  is  ehowa  a  more  striking  example  of  this  same  peculiarity. 
The  curve  is  for  a  well-pumped  modem  tube  using  tungsten  filament; 


Grid  potential  ( to  netiClve  cud  of  fltanKUtd  Id  Tolb 

Fia.  26. — Eren  in  the  very  high  vacuum  tubes  the  grid  ahowa  &  reversed  current  when 
its  potenti&l  ia  negative ;  theee  curvee  &re  for  a  type  P  pliotron  h&ving  a  high  degree 
of  evacuation. 

it  is  seen  that  for  plate  voltage  of  100  the  reversed  grid  current  is 
much  less  than  it  is  for  a  plate  voltage  of  200;  this  is  due  to  the  lower 
plate  current  at  the  lower  plate  voltage  producing  lees  intense  ionization 
>  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  grid  is  subjected  to  nery  high  frequency  varia- 
tums  in  its  potential  it  is  quite  Ulcely  that  the  plate  current  does  not  vary  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  ciuve  obtained  in  direct  current  teet,  such  as  that  given  in  Fig,  25A. 
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of  the  gas  present.  As  the  grid  potential  was  increased  (in  the  nega- 
tive direction)  the  grid  current  decreased  instead  of  increasing  as  might 
be  expected.  This  is  due  to  the  decrease  of  plate  current  with  the  lower 
grid  potentials. 

A  tube  having  considerable  gas  in  it  may  be  made  extremely  sensitive 
as  a  detector  if  adjusted  with  a  plate  or  grid  voltage  nearly  sufficient  to 
produce  ionization;  the  slight  increase  in  grid  potential  due  to  tiie  incom- 
ing signal  may  then  cause  ionization  to  occur  with  a  resultant  great  increase 
in  the  plate  current.  Such  tubes  are  not  reliable  enough  to  be  of  any 
great  practical  importance,  however;  the  modem  high-vacuum  tube  if 
properly  connected  in  cascade  with  the  others,  may  produce  the  same 
amount^  of  amplification  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  necessary  reli- 
abiUty  of  action. 

Tungsten  Filaments  and  Oxide-coated  Filament. — Aa  noted  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  a  pure  metal  such  as  timgsten  must  operate 
at  a  Very  high  temperature  before  an  appreciable  emission  of  electrons 
takes  place;  to  get  the  amount  of  emission  required  for  a  power  tube 
the  tungsten  must  be  at  a  dazzUng  white  heat.  In  first  operating  tubes 
of  this  type  the  experimenter  will  get  an  incorrect  idea  of  their  behavior 
unless  meters  are  used,  and  the  filament  is  run  right  up  to  its  rated  current. 

Tubes  using  a  Wehnelt  cathode,  or  oxide-coated  filament,  on  the  other 
hand,  must'  not  be  operated  at  a  high  temperature  or  they  will  be  spofled. 
These  filaments  are  made  of  thin  platinum  strip,  coated  with  a  mixture 
of  various  oxides  (barium,  strontium,  and  calcium)  together  with  a  suit- 
able cement;  in  order  to  make  the  oxide  coating  adhere  more  tenaciously 
the  platinum  strip  is  generally  twisted  about  itself.  These  filaments 
should  never  be  operated  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  required  to 
give  a  bright  cherry-red  color;  the  detector  and  amplifier  bulbs  generafly 
operate  satisfactorily  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  this. 

To  get  the  same  emission  from  a  tungsten  filament  as  from  an  oxide- 
coated  filament  requires  about  twice  the  apaount  of  power;  where  the  cost 
or  difficulty  of  obtaining  power  is  of  prime  importance,  therefore,  the 
oxide-coated  tube  is  superior.  For  detector  and  amplifier  tubes  used  in 
army  field  work  for  "  standby  "  service,  being  in  continued  use,  this  ques- 
tion of  power  supply  is  of  more  importance  almost  than  any  other;  the 
power  for  heating  the  filaments  must  be  transported  generally  in  the 
form  of  portable  storage  batteries  and  that  tube  requiring  the  fewest 
renewals  of  batteries  is  the  best,  even  though  some  of  its  other  character- 
istics may  not  be  as  good. 

Power  tubes,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  considerable  amount  of  power 
in  their  plate  circuits,  as  much  or  more  than  that  used  for  heating  the 
filament  so  that  the  filament  power  does  not  have  the  same  relative  impor- 
tance, as  it  does  for  the  detector  and  amplifier  bulbs  in  which  the  filament 
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requires  perhaps  3  watts  for  heating,  whereas  the  plate  circuit  recluires 
but  .01  watt.  So  far  as  power  consumption  of  the  tube  is  concerned; 
therefore,  the  lower  filament  power  of  the  oxide  tube  does  not  offer  such 
great  advantage,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  the  author  that  the  oxide  filament  is 
not  the  equal  of  the  tungstepi  filament  for  power  tubes.  The  vacuum 
attained  in  oxide  filament  tubes  is  never  as  good,  or  as  permanent,  as  that 
commonly  used  with  timgsten  filaments,  and  this  fact  leads  to  their  very 
frequent  failure.  The  gas  present  ionizes  and  this  ionization  (if  there 
is  appreciable  gas  present)  completely  spoils  their  operation  as  generators. 
It  sometimes  hapx)ens  that  a  tube  ionizes,  due  to  excessive  potential 
gradients,  and  when  the  high  plate  voltage  is  removed,  the  tube  acts  as 
well  as  before,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  ionization  frequently 
results  in  a  burnt-out  filament  and  completely  spoiled  tube. 

With  a  tungsten  tube,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  ionization  occurs, 
the  effect  will  soon  disappear  if  the  plate  voltage  is  held  up  to  its  normal 
value;  the  effect  of  the  exceedingly  hot  tungsten  filament  is  to  use  up, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  gas  causing  the  ionization.  In  such  a  tube 
the  vacuum  is  likely  to  improve  the  more  the  tube  is  used. 

Characteristic  Curves  for  Three-electrode  Tubes. — ^The  so-called 
"  static  "  characteristic  ciuves  of  a  three-electrode  tube  show  how  the  plate 
current  and  grid  current  vary 'as  the  grid  potential  is  varied  over  a  sufiScient 
range  to  cause  this  plate  current  to  vary  from  its  maximum  operating 
value  to  zero,  the  plate  potential  being  constant  while  the  series  of  points 
for  the  curve  is  being  obtained.  The  same  curves  are  taken  for  several 
values  of  plate  potential. 

Another  set  of  curves  is  sometimes  used  showing  the  variation  of 
plate  and  grid  currents  as  the  plate  potential  is  varied  from  zero  to. its 
maximum  safe  value,  the  grid  potential  remaining  constant,  a  series  of 
such  curves'  is  obtained  for  various  grid  potentials. 

Another,  and  probably  more  useful,  set  of  curves  show  how  the  plate 
and  grid  currents  vary  as  the  grid  potential  is  varied,  the  plate  potential 
varying,  during  the  process  of  getting  the  curve,  in  the  same  way  it  does 
when  the  tube  is  actually  used  in  a  detecting  or  generatmg  circuit.  When 
being  used  the  three-electrode  tube  always  has  an  impedance  of  some  kind 
in  series  with  the  plate  circuit.  The  value  of  the  voltage  used  in  the 
plate  circuit  is  constant,  not  varying  as  the  grid  potential  is  varied,  by 
signal  or  otherwise;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  as  the  grid  potential 
varies,  thus  varying  the  current  in  the  plate  circuit,  the  plate  potential 
must  vary  because  it  is  equal  to  the  plate  circuit  voltage  minus  the  drop 
in  the  series  impedance,  and  this  drop  varies  with  the  grid  potential. 

This  last  set  of  curves  is  the  one  which  most  readily  permits  the  pre- 
diction of  the  behavior  of  the  tube.  A  resistance  should  be  put  in  the 
plate  circuit  equal  to  that  which  is  used  when  the  tube  is  actually  operating; 
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a  plate  circuit  voltage  should  be  used  such  that  when  the  grid  is  set  at 
the  same  potential  as  its  average  potential  under  operating  conditions 
the  plate  current  is  the  same  as  its  average  operating  value.  The  plate- 
circuit  voltage  is  frequently  called  the  "  B  "  battery  voltage. 

It  has  become  customary  in  speaking  of  grid  potential  to  refer  the  grid 
to  the  negative  end  of  the  filament;  unless  otherwise  stated  all  the  curves 
shown  in  this  text  are  so  given.  In  case  the  characteristics  are  desired 
when  the  grid  is  connected  to  the  positive  end  of  the  filament  it  is  only 
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Grid  potential 

Fia.  27. — An  old  Deforest  audion,  after  being  well  evacuated  and  baked,  showed  juat 

as  regular  characteristics  as  the  modem  tube. 


necessary  to  move  the  ''  zero  grid  potential ''  along,  on  the  curve  sheets 
as  given,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  IR  drop  in  the  filament. 

In  Fig.  27  is  shown  a  set  of  plate-current  curves  from  an  old  Deforest 
audion,  after  it  had  been  re-evacuated  to  take  off  all  possible  gas.  The 
plate  circuit  had  no  added  resistance  except  that  of  the  B  battery,  which 
was  so  low  that  the  variation  in  plate  current  did  not  appreciably  affect 
the  plate  potential.  On  the  curve  sheet  is  shown  the  locus  of  the  **  free 
grid  potential/'  i.e.,  the  potential  at  which  the  grid  set  itself  when  its 
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external  tenninal  was  completely  insulated.  This  point  will  be  taken  up 
more  in  detail  later. 

For  the  tube  used  in  getting  the  curves  of  Fig.  27  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  grid  voltage  was  more  effective  (in  controlling  the  plate  current) 
than  the  plate  voltage  in  the  ratio  of  about  two  to  one.  Thus  to 
get  1  milliampere  of  plate  current  it  is  necessary  to  use  either  (Ep=20, 
Eg=-lS),  (£p=30,  JE;,=5.6),  (^p=40,  Eg^l),  (£,=50,  E,=  -3.4), 
Ep = 60,  Eg  =  -7.2)  or  {Ep = 70,  Eg=  - 12) .  Using  the  two  extreme  values, 
we  see  that  a  decrease  in  plate  potential  of  (70  -20)  =50  volts  is  neu- 
tralized (in  so  far  as  it  affects  plate  current)  if  the  grid  potential  is 
increased  from   -12  volts  to  +13  volts,  or  a  change  of  25  volts. 

In  Kg.  28  is  shown  a  set  of  curves  from  a  tube  designed  for  amplifying 
purposes;  free  grid  potentials  in  this  tube  follow  about  the  same  changes 
as  for  the  tube  used  in  Rg.  27.  The  much  greater  control  of  the  grid 
of  the  tube  is  seen  from  the  values  of  plate  voltage  and  grid  voltage  for 
a  current  of  .001  ampere.  This  is  obtained  with  either  (Ep=  160,  Eg— .2), 
or  (Ep==70,  Eq—2.6)  so  that  an  increase  in  grid  potential  of  2.4  volts 
offsets  a  decrease  in  plate  potential  of  90  volts;  the  effectiveness  of  the 
grid  is  thus  thirty-eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  plate. 

In  Fig.  29  is  shown  a  set  of  curves  for  a  tube  having  the  plate  and  grid 
very  close  to  the  filament,  the  grid  being  comparatively  coarse  compared 
to  that  of  the  tube  of  Fig.  28.  In  Fig.  29  the  grid  potentials  are  referred 
to  the  positive  end  of  the  filament;  as  the  filament  IR  drop  was  about  3 
volts  it  is  seen  that  if  the  grid  were  connected  to  the  negative  end  of  the 
filament  the  grid  current  would  be  practically  zero.  This  tube  is  generally 
used  as  a  detector  with  the  grid  normally  somewhat  positive. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  grid  current  (for  a  given  grid  potential) 
decreases  as  the  plate  potential  is  increased.  When  the  grid  and  plate  are 
positive  by  about  the  same  amount  (curves  D  and  D'  with  grid  3  volts 
positive)  each  takes  about  the  same  thermionic  current;  the  greater  area 
of  the  plate  compensates  for  the  greater  proximity  of  the  grid  and  filament. 

Fig.  30  shows  the  effect  of  filament  current  on  the  static  characteristics 
of  a  large  power  tube  (G.  E.  pliotron  type  P-10,  the  10  signifying  the 
number  of  grid  wires  per  inch).  The  grid  currents  with  negative  grid 
potentials  are  too  small  to  be  plotted  on  the  curve  sheet.  The  filament 
currents  were  measured  at  that  end  carrying  the  smaller  current. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Fig.  14,  the  current  in  a  filament  varies  through- 
out its  length  when  it  is  deUvering  electrons  to  the  plate,  the  amount  of 
variation  depending  directly  on  the  value  of  the  plate  current.  In  Fig. 
31  is  shown  a  set  of  curves  to  illustrate  this  point;  a  constant  voltage 
of  32  was  impressed  on  the  filament,  the  grid  was  held  at  a  positive  poten- 
tial of  +100  volts  and  the  plate  voltage  varied  from  zero  to  200  volts. 
This  set  of  curves  serves  not  only  to  show  the  peculiar  changes  in  filament 
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cuiT^it,  but  also  how,  as  the  plate  voltage  increases,  the  grid  current  is 
reduced.  The  sum  of  the  grid  current  and  plate  current  gives,  for  all 
values  of  plate  voltage,  the  difference  between  the  two  filament  currents. 
The  resistance  of  the  filament  of  a  vacuiun  tube  under  such  conditions  is 
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Fig.  28. — Plate  current  curves  for  a  tube  intended  as  a  voltage  amplifier. 


not  a  simple  function  of  volts  and  amperes;  it  involves  all  the  theory 
of  a  long,  leaky,  telegraph  line. 

The  safe  filament  current  for  these  large  power  tubes  is  always  rated 
in  terms  of  the  maximum  current,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  filament  where 
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Fig.  29. — Cbaiacteristic  curves  for  an  ordinary  detector  tube,  for  a  wide  range  of  plate 
voltages.  For  the  lowest  plate  voltage  the  grid  current  and  plate  current  are  about 
equal. 
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the  pldte  current  and  battery  heating  current  combine  to  give  a  current 
greater  than  normal  battery  current. 

In  Fig.  32  axe  shown  curves  for  the  same  tube  as  used  for  Fig.  30;  the 
filament  current  (larger  value)  was  held  at  3.60  amperes  and  various 
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Plate  Yoltoffo 
Fig.  31. — Showing  the  e£Fect  of  the  plate  voltage  upon  the  filament  current  of  a  power 
tube,  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  filament  being  constant.    The  change  in  grid 
current  produced  by  increasing  plate  potential  is  also  shown. 

voltages  were  impressed  on  the  plate.  With  low  plate  voltage  it  is  seen 
that  when  the  grid  becomes  positive  the  plate  current  undergoes  a  rapid 
decrease.  This  combination  of  high  positive  grid  voltage  and  low  plate 
voltage  occurs  when  the  tube  is  used  for  generating  power  and  results 
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in  peculiar-shaped  plate  current  instead  of  a  sinusoidal  variation  as  is 
generally  assumed. 

In  Fig.  33  are  shown  the  characteristic  curves  for  a  G.  E.  P-20  (20  grid 
wires  per  inch)  pliotron  obtained  by  holding  the  grid  potential  constant 
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FiQ.  32. — Static  characteristics  of  a  Type  P  pliotron  for  various  plate  voltages,  fikmeot 

current  being  constant. 


while  varying  the  plate  voltage.  For  all  these  curves  the  grid  currents 
were  only  a  few  microamperes.  In  this  tube  it  is  evident  that  1  volt 
on  the  grid  has  the  same  effect  on  plate  current  as  11  volts  on  the  plate. 

In  Fig.  34  are  shown  similar  curves  for  a  P-10  pUotron,  values  having 
been  obtained  for  low  plate  voltage  and  high  positive  grid  voltages  and  in 
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Fig.  33. — Static  characteristics  of  a  Tjrpe  P  tube  for  various  fixed  grid  potentials  and 
variable  plate  voltage.  The  curve  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  shows  the 
limit  of  operation  of  the  tube. 
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Fig.  35  are  shown  some  typical  curves  for  a  finer-mesh  grid  (P-30).    In 
this  tube  the  grid  voltage  is  twenty-two  times  as  eflfective  as  the  plate 
voltage  in  determining  plate  current.     It  will  be  noticed  how  quickly 
the  grid   current   rises   as   the 
plate    potential    decreases    be- 
yond a  certain  limit. 

Potential  of  the  Free  Grid 
of  a  Three-electrode  Tube- 
When  the  grid  of  a  vacuum 
tube  is  entirely  disconnected 
from  other  circuits  it  is  said 
to  be  "  free,"  meaning  that  it 
is  free  to  assume  any  potential 
circumstances  may  demand. 
I  Actually  a  grid  is  never  really 

I  free,  because  there  is  alwa^'s 

:;  some  leakage  from  the  grid  to 

I  the  plate  and  filament  even  in 

»  tubes    with   extremely   hi^ 

I  vacuum.     If  the  value  of  this 

leak  resistance  is  perhaps  50 
megohms  the  grid  may  be  reck- 
oned as  free,  although  in  many 
tubes  a  much  greater  resistance 
exists  and  the  grids  are  corre- 
Bpoudingly  more  "  free." 

It  is  almost  an  axiom  in 
vacuum-tube  operation  that  a 
grid  should  never  be  left  free. 
Consistent  operation  of  the 
tube  is  almost  impossible  unless 

„     _  ,  .  ,„__,.    the  resistance  between  the  gnd 

Fio.  34. — Similar  to  the  curves  of  Kg.  33,  this        ,  _,  ,  .      .  .  e    -^        i 

tube  hftviBg  a  grid  with  coiiTBer  meeh.  "^  fil""*""*  "«  ^^  ^^^^  ™1"^- 

and  sufficiently  low;   it  seldom 
exceeds  one  megohm  in  ordinary  detecting  or  amplifying  sets. 

In  Fig.  36  is  shown  a  connection  in  which  a  free  grid  is  used;  tube  I 
is  repeating  into  tube  2,  the  fluctuations  of  plate  vdtage  of  1  being 
impressed  on  the  grid  of  2.  The  grid  of  2  cannot  be  connected  directly 
to  the  plate  of  1  because  this  plate  is  at  comparatively  high  positive 
potential,  due  to  its  B  batt«ry.  By  putting  an  insulating  condenser  C  , 
between  the  plate  of  1  and  grid  of  2  the  fluctuations  <^  plate  voltage  repeat 
through  the  condenser  into  the  grid,  but  the  grid  is  insulated  from  the 
high  positive  continuous  e.m.f.  of  the  plate  of  1. 
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Now  such  a  grid  is  free;  the  insulation  of  condenser  C  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  megohms,  so  that  the  grid  is  free  to  assume  any  potential  what- 
ever.    Because  of  the  irregular  action  of  a  tube  so  connected  a  high  resist- 
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Fig.  35. — Similar  to  the  curves  of  Fig.  33,  this  tube  having  a  grid  with  finer  mesh. 

ance  leak  of  one  megohm  or  less  (as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  connec- 
tion) is  always  used,  to  keep  the  grid,  normally,  at  a  suitable  potential. 
Some  of  the  effects  produced  by  a  free  grid  will  be  indicated  by  the 
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acGompan3ring  curves.     In  Fig.  37  is  shown  how  the  potential  of  a  free 
grid  may  be  expected  to  change  as  the  plate  voltage  is  increased  from 


Tube  1 


Tube  2 
Fiee"  srid 


# 


FtQ,  36. — ^A  circuit  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the  term  "free  grid/'  the  grid  of  the 
second  tube  is  electrically  free  to  assume  any  potential  that  circumstances  may 
denumd. 
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Fig.  37. — ^Variations  in  free  grid  potential  for  various  plate  voltages  and  filament  cur- 
rents; measurements  by  a  highly  insulated  sensitive  static  voltmeter. 

zero,  for  various  filament  temperatures.  .  The  higher  the  plate  voltage 
the  closer  the  grid  potential  approaches  zero  potential,  i.e.,  that  of  the 
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negative  end  of  the  filament.  With  zero  plate  voltage  the  grid  goes  neg- 
ative as  much  as  2  volts,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  accumulation  of  electrons 
which  have  left  the  filament  with  enough  initial  velocity  to  carry  them 
as  far  as  the  grid. 

In  Fig.  38  are  shown  the  free  grid  potentials  of  ten  different  tubes 
all  of  them  having  some  gas  (although  not  enough  to  produce  visible 
ionization  with  the  plate  potentials  used).  In  getting  these  curves  the 
filament  current  was  brought  to  its  normal  value  with  plate  at  the  desired 
voltage,  the  grid  being  connected  to  the  negative  end  of  the  filament. 
The  grid  was  then  disconnected  from  everything  and  the  plate  current 
noted;  by  then  connecting  the  grid  to  a  suitable  potentiometer  and  vary- 
ing its  potential  the  same  value  of  plate  current  was  obtained.  A  volt- 
meter connected  across  the  potentiometer  served  to  show  this  grid  poten- 
tial which,  as  it  gave  the  same  plate  current,  must  be  that  of  the  free  grid. 

The  potential  of  the  free  grid  depends  entirely  on  the  order  in  which 
the  successive  adjustments  are  carried  out,  thus  if  the  grid  is  left  free, 
filament  current  brought  to  normal  and  then  plate  potential  brought  to 
normal  an  entirely  different  value  for  free  grid  potential  may  be  obtained 
than  would  be  if  the  plate  were  first  put  at  its  proper  potential  and  then 
the  filament  current  brought  to  normal. 

In  Fig.  39  is  shown  the  curve  obtained  (with  free  grid)  by  holding 
the  plate  at  150  volts,  increasing  the  filament  current  from  a  low  value 
to  a  high  value  and  then  decreasing  the  filament  current  through  the  same 
range.  A  peculiar  loop  is  obtained  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  the  plate 
potential  was  applied  before  there  was  a  liberal  supply  of  electrons  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  grid  the  grid  went  positive.  This  positive  grid  gave  com- 
paratively large  values  of  plate  current  from  il  up  to  the  point  B  on  the 
curve  sheet;  here  the  grid  suddenly  lost  most  of  its  positive  charge  due 
to  bombardment  by  many  electrons,  and  became  nearly  zero  in  potential 
with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  plate  current.  From  C  to  D  and  back 
to  C  the  grid  had  nearly  the  same  potential  for  increasing  as  for  decreasing 
filament  current,  but  from  C  to  E  the  grid  potential  was  much  lower  than 
it  was  for  the  corresponding  values  of  filament  current,  when  increasing 
values  were  being  taken.  At  E  the  grid  suddenly  increases  its  potential 
a  small  amount  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  cycle  it  has  about  the  same 
potential  as  it  had  for  increasing  filament  current;  other  tubes  showed 
exactly  the  same  effect. 

In  Fig.  40  are  shown  the  potentials  of  the  free  grid  of  a  telephone 
amplif3ring  tube.  For  low  values  of  filament  current  the  free  grid  assumes 
a  potential  about  half  that  of  the  plate,  then  as  the  filament  current  is 
increased  the  grid  potential  decreases  gradually  until  a  critical  value  of 
filament  cmrent  is  reached.  At  this  critical  filament  current  (i.e.,  critical 
supply  of  electrons)  the  grid  potential  suddenly  falls  to  a  comparatively 
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low  value,  which  value  decreases  somewhat  as  the  filament  current  is 
still  further  increased.  It  will  be  noticed  that  for  this  tube  the  free  grid 
is  always  positive,  whereas  for  the  ten  tubes  tested  for  Fig.  38  most  of 
the  grid  potentials  were  negative. 

Relations  between  Currents  and  Potentials  in  a  Three-electrode 
Tube. — ^From  experimental  results  already  presented  it  is  evident  that 
the  grid  current  and  plate  current  of  a  three-electrode  tube  vary  with 
either  filament  current,  plate  voltage,  or  grid  voltage.  It  is  also  evident 
that  the  grid  current  is  negUgibly  small  compared  to  the  plate  current, 
and  that  the  plate  current  is  not  affected  directly  by  the  grid  current 
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Fig.  39. — ^A  peciiliar  cycle  obtainable  from  a  tube  having  a  free  grid;  as  the  filament 
current  was  increased  and  then  decreased  the  plate  current  went  around  the  loop  as 
indicated  by  the  arrow  heads;  plate  potential  was  kept  constant. 

except  under  unusual  conditions,  as,  e.g.,  curve  A  of  Fig.  32.  Unless 
we  are  specifically  interested  in  the  losses  in  the  grid  circuit  the  grid  current 
may  be  neglected.  Furthermore,  unless  the  conditions  are  such  that 
saturation  current  is  reached  (plate  current  using  all  the  electrons  emitted 
from  the  filament)  the  filament  current  does  not  aflfect  the  plate  current 
to  a  great  extent.  We  shall  therefore  examine  in  this  section,  the  rela- 
tions between  plate  current  and  grid  and  plate  potentials,  neglecting 
grid  currents  and  the  effect  of  too  small  a  filament  current. 
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Fio.  40. — Showing  the  peculiar  variations  in  free  grid  potential  as  filament  current  was 
increased;  for  this  special  tube  the  free  grid  assumed  positive  potential  under 
all  conditions. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  plate  current  depends  upon  both  plate  voltage 
and  grid  voltage,  to  some  power  higher  than  the  first,  and  that  the  grid 
potential  is  much  more  effective  in  controlling  the  current  than  is  the 
plate  potential.    We  may  therefore  write, 


Ip^A{Ep+wE,r, 


(5) 


where 


A 
E, 
E, 

MO 
X 


plate  current  in  amperes; 

a  constant  depending  upon  t3rpe  of  tube; 

potential  of  plate  to  negative  end  of  filament; 

potential  of  grid  to  negative  end  of  filament; 

relative  effectiveness  factor  of  Eg; 

an  imknown  exponent,  possibly  variable. 


Langmuir  has  given  this  equation  with  the  value  of  x  as  1.5;  Van  der 
Bijl  has  given  the  equation  with  the  value  of  x  as  2.0,  having  also  an 
added  quantity  inside  the  parenthesis,  a  small  constant  in  which  are  taker 
care  of  such  factors  as  velocity  of  emission  of  electrons,  contact  difference 
of  potential  of  the  electrodes,  etc. 

The  quantity  /lo  is  the  theoretical  voltage  amplifying  power  of  the 
tube;  it  is  ordinarily  taken  as  a  constant,  its  value  depending  solely  upon 
the  geometry  of  the  tube.  Many  tests  show  this  to  be  true  for  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  tube;  it  may  be  that  with  very  low  plate  voltage  and  high  grid 
voltage  m)  changes  some- 
what, but  in  the  ordinary 
working  range  of  Eg  and 
Ep  it  is  practically  con- 
stant. As  previously  stated, 
it  varies  in  .different  types 
of  tubes  from  2  to  200  or 
more. 

When  many  determina- 
tions of  fio  are  to  be  made, 
it  is  worth  while  to  arrange 
some  apparatus  as  shown 

in  Fig.  41,  a  scheme  due  to  Yiq.  41.— An  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  rapidly 

J.  M.  Miller.     The    resist-       determining  the  voltage  amplification  factor  of  a 

ance   R2   is   preferably  10      <^^*>«- 

ohms  and  £1  is   a   decade 

resistance  box  having  units,  10-ohm,  100-ohm,  and  1000-ohm  units;  the 

1000-ohm  imits  are  used  very  seldom,  but  few  tubes  having  high  enough 

values  of  no  to  require  them. 

An  ammeter  Ai  serves  to  read  the  filament  current,  and  milliam- 
meter  A2  serves  for  plate  current.    This  meter  should  have  two  or  three 
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scales,  so  that  for  various  t3rpes  of  tubes  to  be  tested  the  plate  current 
will  give  indications  well  up  on  the  scale.  The  filament  battery  should 
be  perhaps  6  volts  and  £»  and  Ee  should  have  voltages  suitable  for  the 
tubes  to  be  tested. 

With  S  open  Et,,  Ec,  and  J/  are  put  at  their  proper  values  and  the 
reading  of  A2  is  noted.  Then  S  is  closed,  permitting  current  /  to  flow 
around  the  circuit  E,  R\,  E2,  E,  the  reading  of  A2  will  in  general  change; 
by  properly  adjusting  Ri,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reading  of 
A2  (which  is  the  plate  current)  does  not  change  when  switch  S  is  dosed. 
The  ratio  of  Ri  to  R2  for  this  adjustment  gives  /io- 

By  examination  of  Fig.  41  it  will  be  seen  that  depressing  key  S  raises 
the  voltage  impressed  on  the  plate  by  an  amount  IRi,  and  depresses  the 
voltage  of  the  grid  by  an  amount  IR2*  From  inspection  of  Eq.  (5)  it 
is  evident  that  if  Ip  does  not  change  when  S  is  closed, 

(AEp+^Eg)  =0, 

where  AEp  and  AEg  are  the  changes  in  Ep  and  Ep  due  to  closing  switch  S. 
We  therefore  have  the  relation 

//2i+/io-f"B2  =0, 
or 

M0=^ (6) 

With  this  scheme  it  is  possible  to  investigate  the  dependence  of  /lo  on  Efy 
Ep,  and  7/  very  quickly. 

The  value  of  Ri  should  not  be  so  high  that  the  drop  through  it,  due 
to  the  plate  current,  is  an  appreciable  fraction  of  £&,  otherwise  the  plate 
potential  will  not  be  Eb,  but  something  less,  and  must  be  calculated. 

The  value  of  the  exponent  x  should  theoretically  be  a  constant,  but 
in  the  actual  tube  it  is  constant  only  for  a  limited  range  of  voltages.  The 
voltage  between  the  plate  and  filament  is  different  for  the  different  parts 
of  the  filament,  and  the  velocity  of  emission  of  the  electrons  may  not  be 
negligible  when  the  plate  and  grid  voltages  are  low. 

If  the  grid  is  held  at  zero  voltage  the  relation  between  Ip  and  E,  is 
Ip^AEp'.  The  determination  of  the  exponent  z  is  most  easily  carried 
out  by  plotting  the  various  values  of  Ip  and  Ep  on  logarithmic  cross- 
section  paper;  if  x  is  a  constant  the  graph  is  a  straight  line  with  slope 
equal  to  x.  If  the  graph  is  not  a  straight  line  the  value  of  x  varies,  but 
it  may  be  determined  for  any  value  of  Ep  by  measuring  the  slope  of  the 
graph. 

Figs.  42  and  43  give  the  variations  between  plate  current  and  plate 
voltage  for  two  amplifying  and  detecting  bulbs  designed  for  40  volts  on 
the  plate  and  an  IR  drop  in  the  filament  of  about  3.5  volts.    The  two 
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curves  were  transposed  to  logarithmic  paper,  giving  the  graphs  shown 
in  Fig.  44,  the  straight  dotted  line  shows  the  slope  the  two  curves  would 


nave  if  tne  plate  current  vanea 
with   the   square   of   the   plate 
voltage.     From  the  logarithmic 
graphs   the  values    of    x    were 
measured    and     transferred    to 
Figs.  42   and    43    to   give   the 
curve8K)f  X  there  shown. 

In  Fig.  45  is  shown  the  log- 
arithmic graph  for  a  high  power 
pliotron,  the  rated  plate  voltage 
being    lOOQ-2000    volts;     it    is 
seen  that  for  high  plate  voltages 
the  plate  current  varies  as  the 
square    of    the    plate    voltage. 
For  the  lower  plate  voltages  the 
IR  drop  in  the  filament  (about 
20  volts)   and   the    velocity    of 
emifision  of    t.hA   Alpntrons    tend 
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at  —10  volts,  the  plate  current  follows  the  square    law  very   closely 
throughout  the  range  of  the  graph.    A  greater  negative  potential  makes 
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Fig.  43. — Curves  similar  to  those  of  Fig.  42,  the  tube  used  having  an  oxide-ooated 

filament. 


the  plate  current  vary  with  higher  power  of  plate  voltage  for  the  lower 

values  of  plate  potential;  this  is  to  be  expected  from  inspection  of  Eq.  (5). 

Different  tubes  of  the  same  type  will  not  follow  exactly  the  same  law 

of  plate  current  variation,  due  probably  to  small  differences  in  the  stnio- 
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ture.  In  Fig.  46  are  shown  the  results  of  tests  on  twenty-four  tubes  all 
having  the  same  rating;  twelve  had  oxide  coated  filaments  with  a  filament 
IR  drop  of  2.6  volts  and  the  other  twelve  had  tungsten  filaments  with 
an  IR  drop  of  3.6  volts.  The  curves  for  the  individual  tubes  ran  in  gen- 
eraly  parallel  to  the  boimdaries  of  the  crossHsectioned  areas,  as  indicated 
on  this  curve  sheet 


1000 


8     10 
Plate  Yolti 

Fig.  44. — ^The  curves  of  Figs.  42  and  43  transposed  to  logarithmic  coordinates;  this 
graph  shows  that  the  exponent  for  Eq.  (5)  is  neither  1.5  nor  2,  but  is  a  variable  for 
both  tubes. 

Resistance  of  the  Circtdts  of  a  Three-electrode  Tube  and  its  Vari-* 
ations. — There  are  three  circuits  to  be  considered  in  getting  the  character- 
istics of  three-electrode  tubes,  the  filament,  the  grid  to  filament  circuit, 
and  the  plate  to  filament  circiut.  The  grid  to  filament  is  called  the  inpitt 
circuit  of  the  tube,  and  the  plate  to  filament  is  called  the  output  circuit 
of  the  tube. 
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In  the  ordinary  small  detecting  and  amplifying  tube  the  jGlament 
current  is  practically  independent  of  any  changes  in  the  grid  and  plate 
circuits.  In  laige  power  tubes,  however,  this  is  not  so,  the  resistance 
of  the  filament  varying  a  good  deal  as  either  the  grid  or  plate  potential 
is  varied,  this  variation  being  shown  by  impressing  constant  voltage  on 
the  filament  and  then  impressing  various  potentials  on  the  grid  and  plate. 
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Fig.  46. — ^Logarithmic  plot  of  the  plate  current  curve  for  a  high-voltage  power  tube; 
with  a  certain  constant  negative  grid  potential  the  plate  current  of  this  tube  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  plate  voltage. 


The  accompan3ring  changes  in  grid  and  plate  current  cause  a  non-unifonn 
current  to  flow  through  the  conductor,  under  which  condition  the  filament 
has  a  different  resistance  than  it  has  when  the  current  is  the  same  eveiy- 
where  through  its  length. 

The  resistances  of  the  input    and  output  circuits  vary  throughout 
extreme  ranges,  and  they  are  different  for  alternating  current  than  for 
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continuous  current;  we  shall  first  consider  the  output  circuit.  The  ratio 
of  plate  voltage  to  plate  current  is  generally  called  the  output  impedance. 
As  there  can  be  no  appreciable  lag  in  the  motion  of  the  electrons  behind 
the  impressed  electric  field,  it  might  seem  more  appropriate  to  speak  of 
output  resistance  instead  of  output  impedance.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  plate  current  is  infiuenced  by  the  grid  aa  well  as  by  the  plate, 


Plate  Toltice 
Fia,  46. — Logarithmic  plata  of  24  typical  detector  tubes,  12  with  tungaten  filaments 
and  12  with  oxide-coated  filaments.    The  curves  for  the  individuAJ  tubes  lay  inaide 
the  areas  as  not«d. 

and  it  may  well  be  that  variation  of  plate  current  is  not  in  phase  with 
the  variation  of  plate  potential.  From  this  viewpoint  the  plate  filament 
circuit  has  impedance,  not  merely  resistance. 

If,  however,  we  maintain  the  grid  at  zero  potential  (or  any  other  fixed 
potential)  the  plate  current  will  vary  with  plate  voltage  only  and  we  may 
speak  of  plate  circuit  resistance.    With  constant  grid  potential  and  vary- 
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ing  plate  potential  the  valueB  of  plate  current  detemune  this  resistance 
of  the  plate  circuit,  Rap,  for  continuous  currents.     Such  a  curve  for  a  tungs- 
ten filament  detecting  tube  is  showa  in  Fig.  47;  on  the  same  curve  ah»t 
is  shown  a  curve  of  /io  for  this  tube,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
value   of  irn  is  practically  constant, 
except  for  very  low  plate  voltages. 
The  value  of  Rep  continually  increases 
B8  Efi3  diminished. 

The  value  of  the  alternating  cur- 
rent resistance,  R„  is  determined  1^ 

dip 
ingnmintainedatzero;  wemaynTite 

dE,         1 

But  the   continuous  current  resist- 
ance is 

From  these  we  get  the  relation, 

«.-^ P) 

Fia.  47.— Curves  of «  and  So^  of  a  small         In  Fig.  48  are  shown  the  curves 

tunprtenfiWattube;  the  value  of  Hop  ^f  g^  ^nd  R„  for  an  ojdde^lament 

IB  obtained  by  nndinK  the  quotient  of  ....       ,    ,         .,  ',•■■. 

E^  by  /p  in  a  contmuous^jurreut  U^.      tmiphfying  tube;    the  pomts  mdicat- 

ed  by  circles  on  the  Rp  curve  were 

obt^ed  by  the  alternating  current  measurement  and  those  indicated 

by  crosses  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  points  on  the  Ree  curve  by  fhe 

proper  value  of  x.     On  the  same  curve  sheet  is  shown  the  value  of  ro 

for  this  tube;  it  is  nearly  constant  in  the  working  rat^  of  the  tube  {E, 

between  20  and  40  volts)  and  falls  off  with  the  lower  plate  voltages, 

whereas  the  curve  of  Fig.  47  showed  an  increasing  ^o  with  lower  plate 

voltages. 

The  value  of  Rp  is  found  experimentfdly  by  the  scheme  outlined  in 
Fig.  49,  originated  by  J.  M.  Miller;  the  same  arrangement  serves  to 
measure  ^o  by  alternating-current  test  providing  the  phone  resistance 
is  negli^ble  com[>ared  to  the  tube  resistance.  Fig.  50  shows  a  curve  of 
m  (^>tained  by  the  method;  it  shows  fio  to  be  independent  of  filament 
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Rp  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  values  of  Rop  by  the  corresponding  value  of  x  of 
Eq.  (5).    Such  values  are  indicated  on  curve  of  i^  by  X. 
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current.    With  S2  open  and  Si  closed  the  ratio  of  n  to  r2  is  yaried  until 
no  signal  is  heard  in  the  telephone  and  we. then  have 


i     I 


r2 


(8) 


In  measimng  Rp,  n  and  r2  are  fixed  at  some  convenient  value  (say 
equal  to  each  other),  and  with  S2  closed  R  is  varied  until  no  signal  is  heard 
in  the  phone  when  Si  is  closed.    With  this  adjustment  we  have 


R. 


-«(^™-i) 


(9) 


z^Tm^ 


Flowing  through  the  potentiometer  there  is  a  current  i,  which  gives 

a  drop  between  grid  and  fila- 
ment -Iri=Eff.  If  the  alter- 
nating voltage  Eff  is  impressed 
on  the  grid  of  a  vacuum  tube 
it  will  produce  an  altemating 
current  in  the  plate  circuit, 
/p.  Of  course  the  actual  plate- 
circuit  current  is  not  alter- 
nating,   it    is.   pulsating;     this 

pulsating  current  may  be   r^ 
FiQ.  49.— An  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  con-  g^^i^^j  j^^    ^    steady    current 
veniently  measuring  the  /lo  of  a  tube  as  well  as    j^  ,  , .  . . 

the  altemating  current  resistance  of  the  output   ^  ""^   *^^    ^  aitemaung     cur- 
circuit.  ^^^   ^p*      The   current   lop   is 

produced  by  the  steady  values 
of  Eff  and  Ep  and  the  altemating  current  Ip  is  caused  by  the  variations 
in  Eg. 

The  magnitude  of  this  current  Ip  can  be  calculated  by  remembering 
that  a  voltage  Eg  in  the  grid  circuit  is  equivalent  to  a  voltage  poEg  in 
the  plate  circuit.    This  voltage,  noEg,  will  cause  an  altemating  current 

to  flow  in  the  plate  circuit  which  is  equal  to  J*^,  '       This  current  flowiog 

llp-TK 

through  the  resistance  R  must  give  a  drop  equal  to  ^  f  n  and  if  there  is 

tCp-rK 

no  signal  heard  in  closing  Si  this  drop  must  equal  that  across  T2  which  is 
equal  Ui  Eg  —  when  a  balance  is  obtained.    We  therefore  have, 
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Solving  this  equation  for  Rp  we  get  the  relation  given  in  Eq.  (9)  above. 
In  case  the  resistance  R  does  not  permit  a  balance  to  be  obtained,  it 

being  too  small;  the  ratio  of  -^  can  be  suitably  altered. 

The  relation  between  Ip  and  Eg  is  not  a  linear  one  and  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  Rp  must  vary  throughout  the  cycle  of  change  in  Eg.  The 
value  of  Rp  is  therefore  represented  correctly  only  by  a  constant  (the 
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FiQ.  50. — ^Value  of  /lo  of  a  small  amplif 3rmg  tube,  obtained  by  the  scheme  outlined  in 
Fig.  49;  this  shows  /jo  to  be  nearly  independent  of  the  filament  current. 

value  of  which  we  caU  R^  and  a  series  of  harmonic  terms;  these  harmonic 
terms  become  more  pronounced  as  ^i^  is  varied  through  wider  ranges. 

In  the  measurement  of  Rp  by  the  method  outlined  above  it  will  be 
found  that  complete  silence  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  balance  point;  the 
note  heard  in  the  telephone  is  complex  and  only  the  fundamental  note 
can  be  balanced.  A  balance  will  generally  be  most  easily  obtained  if 
comparatively  low  values  of  Eg  are  used,  say  not  more  than  0.1  volt; 
moreover  it  will  be  found  that  the  value  obtained  for  Rp  varies  with  Eg 
becoming  greater  for  high  values,  as  explained  on  p.  499. 
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The  resistance  of  the  input  circuit  (grid-filament)  for  continuous 
current  is  practically  infinite  for  all  values  of  negative  voltage;  the  cur- 
rent taken  by  the  grid  of  the  average  tube  when  the  grid  is  at  lower  poten- 
tial than  any  part  of  the  filament  is  of  the  order  of  one  microampere  or 
less.  With  a  positive  grid  the  current  to  the  grid  varies  approximately 
as  the  square  of  the  grid  potential.  When  the  grid  and  plate  are  at  the 
same  positive  potential,  the  two  currents  are  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude (see  Figs.  35,  32,  and  29),  so  that  the  grid-filament  resistance  R^ 

-^— A 

I 

^  power  supply 


V///////A 


'////////A 


Fig.  51. — ^A  suitable  bridge  arrangement  for  making  high-frequency  measurements 
with  the  two  lower  arms  open  the  condensers  Co,  and  C^  serve  to  balance  out  spurious 
capacities  in  arms  R\  and  R\. 


is  about  the  same  as  the  plate-filament  resistance  £p.  It  goes  through 
the  same  kind  of  changes  with  respect  to  filament  current,  grid  voltage, 
etc.,  as  does  fi,.  It  is  to  be  noted  from  the  curve  sheets,  however,  that 
whereas  an  increase  of  Eg  decreases  Rp  and  increase  in  Ep  causes  an  increase 
m  Rg, 

To  measure  the  alternating  current  input  resistance,  a  scheme  such 
as  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  49  is  not  directly  applicable;  for  any  ordinary- 
scheme  of  measurement  a  transformer  will  be  required  to  decrease  the 
grid  circuit  resistance  to  a  value  readily  measured. 

-  The  author  has  used  a  bridge  for  measuring  the  characteristics  of  the 
input  circuit  of  various  tubes,  the  measurement  being  made  at  50,000 
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cycles.  The  scheme  used  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  51;  the  same  setting  of 
the  bridge  permitted  the  measurement  of  both  ci^acity  and  resistance 
of  the  tube  input  circuit.  The  50,000-cycle  power  was  supplied  to  the 
bridge  by  wire  A,  the  other  side  being  grounded.  The  condensers  Ca 
and  Ct  are  adjusted  to  balance  the  bridge  when  the  (3)  and  (4)  arms  are 
open,  to  neutralize  any  spurious  capacity  in  the  bridge  ratio  arms  and 
are  left  set  after  once  being  balanced  (unless  ratio  is  changed)*  Suitable 
high-resistance  leaks  are  shunted  across  Ci  and  C2,  these  resistances  being 
free  from  appreciable  distributed  capacity.  Certain  precautions  have 
to  be  observed  in  using  such  a  bridge  as  noted  in  an  article  by  the  author 
in  the  Proc.  I.R.E.1 
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Fio.  52. — ^Variation  of  input  circuit  oonductanoe  with  filament  current. 


With  suitable  values  of  C2  and  lU  the  bridge  is  balanced  with  S  open, 
the  values  of  C2  and  Ri  being  recorded.  When  S  is  closed  the  balance 
is  destroyed,  due  to  the  capacity  and  conductance  of  the  tube  input  cir- 
cuit; by  properly  decreasing  C2  and  increasing  R^  the  balance  may  be 
again  obtained.  The  total  capacity  and  conductance  in  the  (4)  arm 
must  now  be  the  same  as  when  S  was  open,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the 
input  circuit  is  at  once  obtained  as  the  difference  in  the  two  settings  of 
C2;  from  the  two  values  of  FU  the  conductance  of  the  input  circuit  can 
be  readily  calculated. 
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In  Figs.  52-55  are  shown  the  variation  in  the  input  circuit  of  a  small 
detecting  tube  rated  at  1.1  amperes  filament  current  and  2(M0  voltB  in 
the  plate.  Unless  the  tube  is  defective  the  conductance  is  practicaDy 
zero  until  about  0.8  ampere  is  used  for  heating  the  filament.  It  then 
rises  rapidly  until  with  normal  filament  current  the  conductance  is  about 
12  micromhos,  showing  an  input  resistance  of  about  80,000  ohms.  The 
values  of  Ep  and  Eg  used  are  noted  on  the  curve  sheet. 

In  Fig.  53  is  shown  the  variation  of  the  input  conductance  as  plate 
voltage  was  varied;   this  decrease  in  conductance  with  increasing  plate 
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Fig.  53. — ^Variation  of  input  circuit  conductance  with  plate  voltage. 


potential  could  have  been  predicted  from  inspection  of  curves  such  as 
given  in  Fig.  29.  In  Fig.  54  is  shown  the  variation  in  input  conductance 
as  the  grid  is  made  more  negative,  and  in  Fig.  55  is  shown  the  e£fect  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  alternating  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid  for  testing. 
It  is  evident  from  the  four  curves  given  above  (which  are  all  for  the 
same  tube)  that  if  the  input  resistance  of  a  tube  is  to  be  kept  high  the  grid 
must  at  all  times  be  negative  (with  respect  to  the  negative  end  of  the 
filament).  For  the  tube  the  characteristics  of  which  are  given  above, 
the  grid  should  normally  be  negative  about  0.5  volt  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  voltage  to  be  impressed  on  the  input  circuit.     The 
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resistance  of  the  input  circuit,  as  one  component  of  the  impedance  of  the 
input  circuit,  is  of  great  importance  if  the  tube  is  to  be  used  as  detector 
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Fio.  55. — Variation  of  input  circuit  conductance  with  amplitude  of  voltage  impressed 

on  the  input  circuit. 

or  amplifier;  if  the  tube  is  to  be  used  as  detector  the  input  circuit  resist- 
ance may  very  seriously  affect  the  selectivity  of  the  receiving  circuiti 
use  of  its  damping  effect  on  the  signal. 
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CiEipacity  of  the  Input  Circuit  of  a  Three-electrode  Tube. — It  would 
seem  as  though  the  capacity  (electrostatic)  of  a  vacuum  tube  is  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible,  but  such  is  far  from  the  truth;  the  internal  capacity 
of  a  tube  may  have  very  great  effect  on  its  operation,  especially  at  high 
frequencies.  There  are  three  capacities  to  be  considered,  filament  to 
grid,  grid  to  plate,  and  grid  to  plate  and  filament  when  connected  together. 
Part  of  the  internal  capacity  is  in  the  actual  working  parts  of  the  tube, 
(filament,  grid,  and  plate)  but  a  lot  of  it  is  in  the  ''  lead  in  "  wires,  where 
they  come  close  together  in  the  seal.  The  base  into  which  the  tube  fits 
also  has  an  appreciable  capacity. 

In  the  accompanying  table  are  shown  the  values  of  capacities  for  several 
types  of  tubes  at  present  used,  the  tubes  having  the  following  ratings: 


No. 

{•lament 

Plate 

PUte 

Type  of 

Intended 

Current. 

Voltage 

Current. 

Filament. 

SerTiee. 

1 

1.1 

20-40 

6X10-* 

Oxide 

Detector  and 
Amplifier 

2 

1.1 

20-40 

4X10-* 

TungRten 

Detector  and 
Amplifier 

3 

1.30 

130 

7X10-* 

Oxide 

Amplifier 

4 

1.75 

350 

5X10-* 

Tungsten 

Power 

5 

1.35 

300 

4XlO-» 

Oxide 

Power 

6 

6.5 

500 

15X10-* 

Tungsten 

Power 

7 

3.6 

1000 

25X10-* 

Tungsten 

Power 

The  capacity  of  these  tubes  was  measured  in  the  bridge  shown  in  Fig. 
51,  at  50  kilocycles  and  the  results  were  as  follows,  the  capacities  being 
in  10""^^  farads: 


Grid  to  filament,  plate  free 

Grid  to  plate,  filament  free 

Grid  to  plate  and  filament  these 
being  connected  together 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Na.  5. 

No.  6. 

10.4 

6.4 

6.8 

5.6 

7.6 

8.0 

14.4 

4.4 

7.6 

3.0 

8.4 

8.0 

17.0 

7.2 

12.4 

7,2 

11.2 

10.2 

No.  7. 


55.6 
22.0 

69.6 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  capacity  of  grid  to  plate  and  filament  is 
not  equal  to  the  siun  of  the  other  two  capacities;  this  is  due  to  the  "  over- 
lapping ''  of  the  fields  of  the  grid-filament  condenser  and  the  grid-plate 
condenser.  In  Fig.  56  is  shown  a  possible  arrangement  of  the  "  seal-in  " 
wires;  the  capacity  from  G,  to  P  and  F  in  parallel,  involves,  besides  the 
capacity  inside  the  tube,  the  capacity  of  the  wires,  a,  6,  c,  and  d.  Such 
an  arrangement  will  not  give  a  capacity  from  (2  to  a,  6,  and  c,  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  capacity  from  d  to  c  and  b,  and  that  from  d  to  a. 
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Now  when  a  tube  is  being  used,  for  whatever  purpose,  the  plate  and 
filament  are  connected  together  through  the  B  battery  and  whatever 
external  impedance  is  introduced  in  the  plate  circuit;  and  the  input  cir- 
cuit is  from  grid  to  filament;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  capacity 
of  the  input  circuit  is  that  between  the  grid  as  one  plate  of  the  condenser 
and  the  plate  and  fila-        .^^aaaaaa ^ ^ 


GAAAAAAAAr 


N 


-Ch 


ment  connected  together 
as  the  other  plate  of  the 
condenser. 

From  the  values  given 
in  the  above  table  the 
input     circuit     capacity  Fig.  56.— Possible  arrangement  of  the  wires  of  a  three- 
of  the   average    tube    is  electrode  tube  where  they  go  through  the  press. 

small  enough  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  it  very  frequently  has  been,  judging  from  the  values  of  capac- 
ities used  in  certain  amplifying  sets.  But  the  values  of  capacity  of  the 
input  circuit  previoudy  given  are  what  the  author  has  called  the 
"  geometrical. capacity  "  of  the  input  circuit;  the  actual  capacity  is  very 
different  from  the  values  given. 

In  practically  all  circuits  involving  the  use  of  a  vacuum  tube  it  is 
required  to  have  an  impedance  of  some  sort  in  the  plate  circuit;   this 

impedance  may  be  a  resist- 
fkr  ance,  a  choke  coil,  or  the 
primary  winding  of  a  trans- 
former, and  the  value  of  this 
impedance  is  generally  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  the  a.c. 
resistance  of  the  plate  circuit 
of  the  tube,  Rp,  or  somewhat 
greater. 

When  such  an  impedance 
is  used  in  series  with  the  B 
Fia.  57. — Forms  of  plate  current  and  plate  potential  battery  the  voltage   on  the 
when  a  sine  wave  of  voltap  is  impressed  betwe«i      j^^^^    ^     ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^ 
the  gnd  and  filament.    When  the  resistance  m  the       .      ■    ,,  t^  •  •    i        i 

plate  circuit  is  very  high  the  fluctuation  in  plate  md  voltage  E,  IS  vaned  and 
potential  Is  nearly  mo  times  as  great  as  the  volt*  the  amount  of  fluctuation  in 
age  impressed  on  the  grid.  Ep  is  generally  much  greater 

than  Eg.  If  an  impedance 
is  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  which  is  very  high  compared  to  the  tube 
resistance,  the  fluctuation  of  Ep  is  nearly  equal  to  fioEg.  It  is  always 
somewhat  less  than  this  value,  and  we  put  it  equal  to  nEg  where  fi  lies 
between  zero  and  //o,  depending  on  the  plate  circuit  impedance. 

Let  us  suppose  a  resistance,  R,  used  in  the  plate  circuit;   it  is  at  once 
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evident  that  as  Eg  increases,  increasing  thereby  7p,  Ep  must  fall  because 
of  the  increased  value  of  IpR,  The  forms  of  Eg^  Ip  and  Ep  are  then  as 
shown  in  Fig.  57;  when  the  grid  voltage  rises  (with  respect  to  the  filament) 
the  plate  voltage  voltage  falls,  and  the  actual  plate  voltage  is  represented 
by  (Eop—ipR)  ^{Eop—iiEg  sin  pO;  where  Eg  Bin  pt  is  the  voltage  impressed 
between  the  grid  and  filament,  ip  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  Ip  sin  pt,  the 
resulting  fluctuation  in  plate  current,  and  Eop  is  the  value  of  the  plate 
voltage  when  Eg  is  zero. 

We  have  then  to  consider  the  charging  current  taken  by  the  grid 

when  acted  upon  by  an  alter- 
nating voltage    Effy  the   con- 

gAA/WVA/WVW^ jj 1    d^^ser   Co-F  being    charged 

Q  (fi^Dt  ®       I    ^y  voltage   Eg  and  the    con- 

denser Ca-p  in  parallel,  bdng 
r"'"'"'      charged  to   a  voltage  (m+1) 

Fig.  68.— The  circuit  impressing  the  voltage  Eg  to  ^fy  as  shown  in  Fig.  68.  The 
the  input  circuit  must  fuTnish  enough  current  to  factor  (m+1)  OCCUTS  because 
charge  the  condenser  Cq^f  to  a  voltage  Eg  and  when  the  grid  voltage  rises 
the  condenser  Cq^p  to  a  voltage  (m+D  Eg.        ^^.^  respect  to  the  filament, 

an  amoimt  Eg,  the  plate  volt- 
age falls,  with  respect  to  the  filament ,  by  an  amoimt^^;  it  therefore  faOs 
with  respect  to  the  grid,  an  amount  {ti+l)Eg. 

The  amount  of  charging  current,  therefore,  which  must  be  furnished 
by  the  input  circuit  is  given  by 

m 

I  =2^fEg(C<^F+0l+l)Co-p), 

from  which  the  effective  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  is  found  to  be 

CinM=Co-F+ifi+l)Ca-P (10) 

Thus  the  effective  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  is  not  only  much  greater 
than  the  geometrical  capacity,  but  it  varies  with  any  factors  which  affect 
/i,  the  voltage  ampUfication  factor  of  the  tube  and  circuit. 

Due  to  the  mutual  capacity  of  the  grid-filament  condenser  and  grid- 
plate  condenser,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  two  voltages  Ep  and  Eg 
are  not  exactly  180^  apart,  the  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of  a  tube 
will  actually  be  somewhat  less  than  that  predicted  from  Eq.  (10). 

This  mutual  capacity  of  the  two  condensers  brings  in  another  very 
interesting  phenomenon:  the  field  of  the  grid-plate  condenser  may  so 
react  on  the  grid-filament  condenser  as  to  give  a  voltage  in  this  condenser 
in  phase  with  the  impressed  e.m.f.  of  this  condenser  (i.e.,  the  e.mi. 
impressed  on  the  input  circuit)  so  as  to  give  the  input  circuit  a  negative 
conductance.    Such  an  effect  would  result  in  the  plate  circuit  reacting 
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on  the  input  circuit  to  augment  any  voltage  impressed  on  the  input  cir- 
cuit. 

Using  the  bridge  scheme  illustrated  in  Fig.  51,  the  capacities  and  con- 
ductances of  the  input  circuits  of  several  of  the  tubes  tabulated  on  p.  432 
were  measured  at  50,000  cycles.    In  Fig.  59  are  shown  the  capacity  and 
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Fia.  59. — Capacity  and  oonductanoe  of  tube  Fll  as  the  resistanoe  in  the  plate  circuit 
is  varied :  the  m  of  the  tube  is  shown  also,  so  that  the  dependence  of  capacity  upon 
II  may  be  noted. 

conductance  of  tube  No.  1  with  normal  conditions  of  plate  voltage,  filament 
current,  etc.,  as  the  external  plate  circuit  resistance  was  varied;  on  the 
same  curve  sheet  ia  shown  the  value  of  the  voltage  amplification  factor 
of  the  tube  for  the  various  plate  circuit  resistances.  It  is  seen  that  the 
capacity  of  the  grid  to-ground  circuit  (same  as  input   circuit,  because 
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the  filament  is  generally  grounded)  increases  from  IT^Mf  (micro-micro- 
farads) to  71  MMf  ^  the  plate  circuit  resistance  was  increased  from  zero 
to  80  kilohms. 


tt        .      .    ID  .80  80  40 

Plate  ciEcuit  reaotanoe  in  10  abms 

Fig.  60. — Capacity  and  conductance  of  the  input  circuit  of  detector  tube  V  Hi  &s  the 
plate  circuit  reactance  is  varied.  Note  that  the  input  conductance  is  positive 
throughout  a  certain  range  of  the  reactance. 


As  the  capacity  Co-f  of  this  tube  was  10.4,  and  the  capacity  Cg-p 
was  14.4  nfify  and  the  value  of  /x  is  4.65  for  i2=80  kilohms,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  input  capacity  would  be  equal  to  (10.4-|- (4.65+ 1)14.4) 
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=91.6  /if/.    The  discrepancy  between  the  measured  and  predicted  values 
is  undoubtedly  due,  in  part,  to  the  mutual  capacity  of  Co-r  and  Co-p- 

The  conductance  of  the  input  circuit  was  positive  for  all  values  of  plate 
circuit  resistance  and  gradually  increased  as  R  was  increased. 

In  Fig.  60  are  shown  the  capacity  and  conductance  for  the  same  tube, 
the  pli^te  circuit  impedance  being  an  inductance  with  a  reactance-resist- 
ance ratio  between  25  and  50.  In  this  case  the  increase  in  capacity  is 
greater  than  when  an  equal  amount  of  resistance  was  used  in  the  plate 
circuit.  Thus,  with  a  reactance  in  the  plate  circuit  of  50  kilohms  the 
input  circuit  has  a  capacity  of  82  mm/;  whereas  a  resistance  of  50  kilohms 
gave  an  input  capacity  of  only  65  /i/x/-  This  difference  in  behavior  of 
reactance  and  resistance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  m  of  the  circuit  is 
greater  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

That  any  capacity  present  between  the  grid  and  plate,  and  which 
is  not  in  the  field  of  the  grid-filament  condenser,  is  increased  by  the  factor 
(/x+1)  was  proved  by  actually  connecting  a  capacity  of  20  mm/  across 
the  plate-grid  terminals  of  the  tube  and  noting  the  increase  in  the  effective 
capacity  of  the  input  circuit,  the  m  of  the  circuit  being  4.2.  The  capacity 
of  the  input  circuit  increased  by  102  mm/,  whereas  calculation  would 
make  it  increase  by  (4.2+1)  X  20,  or  104  mm^- 

The  conductance  of  the  input  circuit  of  the  tube  was  negative  through- 
out a  certain  range  of  plate  circuit  reactance,  thus  indicating  transfer 
of  power  from  the  plate  circuit 
back  to  the  grid  circuit,  with  no 
other  coupling  between  the  grid 
and  plate  circuits  than  what  ex- 
isted in  the  tube  itself.  This 
curve  shows  that  the  three  elec- 
trode tube  is  not  inherently  a 
"  one-way  repeater,"  as  has  been 
conunonly  supposed;  the  output 
circuit  does  control  the  input 
circuit  to  an  appreciable  extent, 
sufficient  in  fact  to  maintain  the 
tube  in  operation  as  a  generator 
of  alternating-current  power  when 
it  is  connected  to  the  proper  cir- 
cuit.    If  the  grid  circuit  and  plate 

circuit  are  each  tuned  to  the  same  frequency,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  61, 
the  timing  condensers  are  sufficiently  small  (and  the  coils  fairly  efficient), 
the  coupling  of  the  two  circuits  inside  the  tube  may  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  tube  in  the  oscillating  state,  alternating  currents  flowing 
in  circuits  L2C2  and  LiC\. 


#. 


Li 


Fio.  61. — In  such  a  circuit  as  this,  with  effi- 
cient coils  used  in  both  circuits,  with  suit- 
able values  of  the  capacities  the  tube  will 
iwAJTifAin  itself  in  an  oscillatory  state,  due 
to  the  negative  conductance  as  shown  in 
Fig.  60. 
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In  Figs.  62-66  are  shown  the  characteristic  curves  of  some  of  the 
other  tubes  tested.  It  is  seen  that  the  same  general  shape  holds  for  all 
three  electrode  tubes,  the  difference  being  one  of  degree  only.  The 
capacity  of  the  grid-ground  circuit  of  the  ordinary  tube,  when  it  is  oper- 
ating with  the  normal  amount  of  resistance  (or  reactance)  in  the  plate 
circuit,  is  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  geometrical  capacity  of 
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Fig.  62. — ^Variation  in  conductance  and  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of  a  telephone 

repeater  tube  as  plate  circuit  resistance  is  varied. 


the  circuit,  and  the  amount  of  this  increase  is  controlled  principally  by 
the  capacity  between  the  grid  and  plate. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  the  characteristics  of  the  input  circuit  of  a 
tube  depend  upon  the  relative  phases  of  the  input  voltage  and  the  voltage 
variation  between  the  plate  and  filament.  As  this  phase  relation  will 
evidently  depend  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  reactance  in  the  external 
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portion  of  the  plate  circuit  we  may  expect  the  input  characteristics  to 
v^ary  with  the  input  frequency  because  this  will  determine  the  reactance, 
Dther  things  being  constant.    This  effect  has  been  investigated  theoretic- 
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Fio.  63. — Curves  similar  to  those  of  Fig.  62,  the  plate  circuit  having  a  variable  react- 
ance instead  of  resistance. 

ally  by  Ballantine,^  who  shows  that  for  resistive  plate  circuit  the  effective 
input  capacity  decreases  with  an  increase  in  frequency  and  the  input 
conductance  increases  with  an  increase  in  frequency.  For  reactive  plate 
circuit  the  effect  of  frequency  may  be  to  either  decrease  or  increase  the 

» Stuart  Ballantine,  "The  Thermionic  Amplifier,"  Physical  Review,  Vol.  XV,  No.  6. 
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input  circuit  constants,  depending   upon  the  amount  of  the  reactance 
used. 

Operation  of  Three-electrode  Tube  as  Detector  of  Damped-wa?e 
Signals.  Grid  Condenser.  Leak  Resistance.  Normal  Grid  Poten- 
tial.— Any  detector  of  high-frequency  currents  must  in  some  way  cause 
low-frequency  pulsations  of  current  through  the  telephones  when  the 
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Besistaiioe  In  plate  drouit  in  10*  ohma. 

FiQ.  64. — ^Variation  in  conductance  and  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of  a  smaU  pow? 

tube  (VT2)  as  plate  circuit  resistance  is  varied. 

device  itself  is  actuated  by  high-frequency  currents.  The  frequency  of 
the  low-frequency  pulsations  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  damped-wave 
trains  arriving  at  the  antenna  per  second  in  case  of  reception  of  a  signal 
from  a  spark  station,  and  is  fixed  by  local  conditions  when  receiving  from 
a  continuous  wave  station.  The  case  we  shall  consider  in  this  section 
is  for  spark  signals  only;  damped-wave  trains  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig- 
t)7  are  to  be  detected  by  the  three-electrode  tube.    The  time  between 
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wave  trains  A  may  be  from  .005  to  .0005  second;  the  duration  of  a  wave 
train  B  may  be  from  .00001  to  .001  second,  and  the  time  of  one  cycle, 
C,  may  be  from  .0000001  to  .00003  second. 

The  f  tmction  of  the  detector  is  to  produce  in  the  telephone,  fluctuation 
of  current,  of  frequency  fixed  by  the  time  A,  as  large  as  possible  with  a 
given  amplitude  of  signal  voltage.    The  scheme  of  connections  used  when 
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Fig.  65. — Curves  similar  to  those  of  Fig.  64,  the  plate  circuit  having  a  variable  reactance 

instead  of  resistancer 


no  condenser  is  inserted  in  series  with  the  grid  of  the  tube  is  shown  in 
Fig.  68;  the  ground  terminal  of  the  input  circuit  is  generally  connected 
to  the  negative  end  of  the  filament  or  to  some  point  in  the  circuit  at  a 
lower  potential  than  the  negative  end  of  the  filament.  This  is  possible 
by  either  of  the  two  schemes  sketched  In  Fig.  69;  in  (a)  a  resistance  R 
is  ioserted  in  the  negative  filament  wire  and  the  potential  of  point  A  is 
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thus  lower  in  potential  than  the  negative  end  of  the  filament  by  an  amount 
I/R,  generally  one  volt  or  less,  whereas  in  (b)  a  battery  C  is  inserted  in 
series  with  the  input  circuit  to  properly  lower  the  grid  potential.  In 
case  a  careful  adjustment  of  this  potential  is  desired  (generally  not  neces- 
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Fig.  66. — ^Variation  of  conductant^  and  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of  a  large  power 

tube  as  plate  circuit  reactance  is  varied. 

sary)  the  grid  may  be  connected  to  battery  C  through  a  suitable  potenti- 
ometer connection. 

The  reason  for  maintaining  the  grid  at  a  negative  potential  is  evident 
in  looking  at  the  input  circuit  conductance  curves  previously  given;  sup- 
pose the  conductance  of  the  grid  circuit  is  10"^  mhos,  and  the  signal  being 
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received  is  600  meters,  the  tuning  condenser  Ci  (Fig.  68)  being  set  at 
200  /im/.    a  conductance  of  10~^  mhos  is  equivalent  to  a  shimt  resistance 
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Fio.  67.-*-Conventional  representation  of  part  of  a  damped  wave  signal. 

of  10**  ohms  around  condenser  Ci,  and  this  is  approximately  •equivalent 
(by  Eq.  (30)  Chapter  II)  to  a  resistance  of  25.4  ohms  in  series  with  Ci. 
But  such  a  large  resistance  would  materi- 
ally interfere  with  the  selectivity  of  the 
receiving  circuit,  in  fact  would  make  it 
practically  useless  if  there  was  much  in- 
terference; the  resistance  of  the  receiving 
circuit  itself  would  be  only  a  few  ohms, 
perhaps  five. 

The  characteristics  of  the  tube  being 
as  shown  in  Fig.  70,  the  normal  grid  po- 
tential being  Eo^y  the  question  is  how 
much  will  the  telephone  current  (Fig.  68)  ^^  68.-0)nnection  'sch^e  for 
change  during  the  time  one  of  the  wave  uaing  a  three-electrode  tube  as 
trains  of  Fig.  67  is  actuating  the  grid,  detector,  without  use  of  a  oon- 
By  actually  plotting  the  values  of  plate      denser  in  series  with  the  grid. 

current  for  each  grid  potential  we  get  the 

curve  of  plate  current  shown  by  ip  in  Fig.  70,  while  the  grid  potential 
is  imdergoing  the  changes  indicated  by  the  curve  eg.    The  increase  in 

the  average  value  of  the  plate  cur- 
rent is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
in  Fig.  70,  and  this  average  increase, 
during  the  time  the  grid  is  being 
excited  by  a  wave  train,  is  what 
determines  the  response  of  the  tele- 
phone diaphragm.  Such  a  use  of  the 
static  characteristic  of  the  tube  is 
permissible  only  if  the  receiving  circuit 

Fig.  69.— Two  schemes  for  maintaining  ^  80  arranged  that,  as    the    signal  is 
the  average  potential  lower  than  the  received,  the  plate  potential  does  not 
lowest  potential  point  of  the  filament,  appreciably  vary;  this  condition  im- 
plies an  external  plate  circuit  of  im- 
pedance which,  compared  to  the  internal  plate  resistance,  is  negligible 
for  the  frequency  of  the  signal. 
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The  author  arranged  a  tube  circuit  so  that  its  input  voltage  and  plate 
current  could  be  recorded  on  an  oscillogram,  when  a  damped  sine  wave 
of  about  100  cycles  (having  the  general  form  of  an  actual  wave  train  from 
a  highly  damjped  spark  station)  was  impressed  on  the  input  circuit;  some 
of  the  films  obtained  are  presented  herewith.  In  Fig.  71  are  shown  the 
input  voltage,  plate  current  and  telephone  current  when  the  grid  was 
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FiQ.  70. — Analysis  of  the  action  of  the  three-electrode  tube  as  detector  of  damped  wave 
signals;  assuming  a  certain  variation  in  grid  potential  the  resulting  fluctuation  in 
plate  current  can  be  plotted  from  the  plate  current,  grid  potential  curve  of  the  tube. 


made  normally  2.5  volts  negative  with  respect  to  the  filament.  A  large 
capacity  condenser  was  shunted  around  the  coil  representing  the  tele- 
phone of  an  ordinary  receiving  set  so  that  the  "  high-frequency  *'  current 
was  not  forced  to  flow  through  this  coil.  This  condenser  charged  up 
during  the  first  part  of  the  wave  train  more  rapidly  than  it  discharged 
through  the  coil,  so  that  its  charge  increased.    Then  as  the  wave  train 
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was  reduced  to  zero  by  damping,  the  fluctuations  in  plate  current  ceased 
and  the  condenser  continued  to  discharge  through  the  coil;  this  action 
caused  the  current  through  the  coil  to  lag  somewhat  behind  the  wave 
train  impressed  on  the  grid,  as  is  evident  from  the  fihn. 

The  signal  used  in  getting  this  film,  as  well  as  those  to  follow,  was  much 
stronger  than  an  actual  radio  signal;  the  change  in  ''  telephone  ''  current 
in  Fig.  71  is  about  5  miUiamperes,  whereas  actually  a  fairly  strong  radio 
signal  does  not  produce  a  change  in  the  telephone  current  of  more  than 
a  few  microamperes.    Figs.  70  and  71  show  the  rectifying  action  of  a  tube 

brought  about  by  the 
increase  in  plate  cur- 
rent being  greater  than 
the  decrease;  the  grid 
was  put  as  such  a 
negative  potential  that 
the  tube  was  oi)erating 
well  down  on  its  char- 
acteristic about  as  in- 
dicated at  A,  Fig.  72. 
The  grid  potential 
was  then  made  positi\'e 
sufficiently  to  rectify 
by  giving  a  greater  de- 
crease then  increase  in 
Grid      0    potential  T>^^^  Current;  Figs.  73, 

Fig.  72.— Form  of  the  plate  current,  grid  potential  curve  74,   and    75    show   the 
of  the  tube  used  in  getting  the  films  of  Fig^.  71,  73, 74,  75.  forms  of  potentials  and 

cmrents  when  putting 
sufficient  positives  potentials  on  the  grid  to  bring  it  to  points  B,  C  and  D 
(Fig.  72)  respectively.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  film  shown  in  Fig.  75 
that  at  the  highest  positive  grid  potentials  the  plate  current  had  actually 
decreased;  the  amoxmt  of  current  taken  by  the  grid  was  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  decrease  in  plate  current.  In  each  film  the  zero  lines  of 
potential  and  currents  are  shown. 

An  elementary  analysis  shows  the  efficiency  of  a  tube  for  the  purpose 
of  detector,  (i.e.,  its  rectifying  power)  depends  largely  upon  the  radius 
of  cxunrature  of  the  plate-current  grid-potential  characteristic.    We  put 

With  no  signal  lop  ='f(Eog)  and  when  the  signal  voltage  AEg  is  impressed 

on  the  grid 

lap+Alp  =f(E^+AE,) 

^f(w  ^-LA^  dip    AE^  d^Ivx 
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Then  we  have  as  an  approximation 

-'.-«.  t+'-f^s- ■•  <"' 

If  A/p  is  periodic  the  average  value  of  the  first  term  AEg-p^ia  zero  so 

uHdg 

that  the  average  value  of  A/p  becomes  equal  to  the  average  value  of 

AE  2  (PI 
J    ,^  2*    Now,  if  AEq  is  a  sine  function  of  time  of  the  form,  E  sin  pi, 

we  have  for  the  average  value  of  the  change  in  plate  current 

The  increment  in  plate  current  therefore  varies  with  the  square  of  the 
signal  strength,  a  defect  practically  all  rectif3dng  devices  have.     At  a 

point  of  inflection  of  the  Ip-^Eg  curve,  -jpr^  =0  and  the  rectifying  power 

is  lost.    The  increment  in  plate  current  will  be  negative  or  positive  accord- 

dl  2 
ing  to  the  sign  of  -j^o,  as  illustrated  in  the  foregomg  films. 

dhlg 

It  might  seem  that  the  best  point  to  operate  on  the  plate  current 
curve  is  where  the  radius  of  curvature  is  greatest,  but  this  is  not  quite  so. 
If  z  B  radius  of  curvature. 


7Si  "■~^" 


V 


so  that 


dH 
dEg^ 

dEg^^  Z  ^^"^^ 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  radius  of  curvature  is  not  changing  rapidly  the 
value  of  jet  has  importance  in  determining  the  rectifying   power,  the 

dJig 

greater  the  slope  the  greater  is  the  rectifying  action. 

As  shown  in  Figs.  71  and  74  there  are  two  points  where  the  detecting 
power  is  about  the  same,  one  with  negative  grid  and  one  with  positive 
grid  (A  and  C  of  Fig.  72).  The  negative  grid  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
positive,  because  of  the  high  conductance  of  the  input  circuit  with  a  posi- 
tive grid,  and  consequent  excessive  damping  of  the  receiving  circuit  as 
explained  on  p.  443. 

The  curve  of  Fig.  70  is  obtained  by  maintaining  plate  voltage  constant; 
if  there  is  a  high  resistance  or  reactance  in  series  with  the  B  battery,  the 
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e£fect  is  to  straighten  out  the  characteristic  curve,  and  so  decrease  the 

value  of  -p^  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  curve  as  shown  by  the 

dotted  line  curve  in  Fig.  72.  The  reactance  of  a  pair  of  phones,  for  radio 
frequency  current  may  be  very  high,  hence  the  effect  just  mentioned 
might  exist;  to  eliminate  it  a  condenser  should  be  used  in  shunt  with  the 
phones^  thus  furnishing  a  low  impedance  path  for  the  high-frequency 
current  and  so  maintaining  the  plate  voltf^  essentially  constant  as  the 
grid  potential  fluctuates.  In  Figs.  71, 73,  74,  and  75,  a  condenser  "  by-pass  " 
around  the  phones  was  used,  its  impedance  for  the  frequency  used  was 
very  much  lower  than  that  of  the  phones,  so  that  practically  all  of  the 
high-frequency  pulsations  took  place  through  the  condenser,  the  telephone 
current  changuig  only  as  the  averf^  value  of  the  plate  current  decreased. 
Effect  of  Grid  Condenser. — The  average  three-electrode  tube  will 
give  better  rectifying  action  if  the  curva- 
ture of  the  Ig—Eg  curve  is  used  instead  of 
that  of  the  Ip—Eg  curve.  The  use  of  a 
suitable  condenser  in  series  with  the  grid 
enables  us  to  utilize  the  curvatmre  of  the 
grid  current  curve;  the  ordinary  connec- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  76,  the  resistance  R 
being  about  one  megohm  for  the  average 
tube.    It  is  caUed  the  "leak"  resistance  F^«;  ?T'^^°'^*/^*^ 

,  -      -         .  .„   ,  1   .      J     1    _^i  electrode  tube  for  detection  by 

and  Its  function  will  be  explained  shortly.      ^  ^^  ^  condenaer  in  series  with 

The  potential  of  the  grid  (when  no  signal      the  grid. 

is  coming  in)  depends  upon  the  value  of 

the  leak  resistance,  the  form  of  the  Ig-Eg  curve,  and  upon  the  potential 

of  the  point  to  which  the  ground  end  of  fl  is  connected. 

The  form  of  the  Ig—Eg  curve  for  two  typical  detecting  tubes  is  shown 
in  Figs.  77  and  78;  the  curves  are  shown  for  comparatively  large  change 
in  the  grid  potential,  much  larger  than  ever  occurs  when  the  tube  is  being 
used.  Such  tubes  as  those  used  in  getting  the  curves  of  Figs.  77  and  78 
would  give  a  readable  signal  in  the  telephones  with  a  change  of  grid  poten- 
tial of  perhaps  0.03  volt.  As  would  naturally  be  supposed,  the  free  grid 
potential  is  that  for  which  the  grid  current  becomes  zero  in  the  graphs; 
when  free  the  grid  potential  will  decrease  to  such  a  potential  that  no  more 
electrons  tend  to  accumulate  on  it. 

When  using  such  tubes  in  the  connection  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  76  the 
first  point  to  be  examined  is  the  potential  at  which  the  grid  will  set  itself 
when  no  signal  is  being  impressed  on  the  grid.  It  is  common  practice  to 
connect  the  end  of  resistance  R  to  the  positive  end  of  the  filament,  and 
we  will  so  assume  it  in  finding  the  normal  grid  potential.  In  Fig.  79  is 
shown  the  grid  current  (with  enlarged  scale  for  7^) ;  it  is  supposed  that 
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the  IR  drop  in  the  filament  is  2  volts.  The  straight  line  -45  is  drawn 
liirough  the  point  Eg  — +2  and  at  an  angle  such  that  cot  4>  =  R.  The 
point  C,  where  this  Une  intersects  the  Ig—Eg  curve,  fixes  the  normal 
grid  potential  Eog^  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  whatever  current 
flows  to  the  grid  must  return  to  the  filament  (positive  end)  through  the 
resistance  R  and  so  cause  in  this  a  drop  of  IgR]  furthermore  this  drop, 
added  to  the  normal  grid  potential  Eog,  must  give  a  voltage  equal  to 
+2  volts,  the  potential  of  the  positive  end  of  the  filament. 
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Fig.  77. — ^Plate  current  and  grid  current  curves  for  a  VTX  detector  tube. 


If  the  leak  resistance  is  10®  ohms  cot  0  must  be  10®  when  the  scales 
of  potentials  and  currents  are  in  corresponding  units  as,  e.g.,  volts  and 
amperes.  As  the  scale  of  current  in  Fig.  79  is  10^  smaller  than  that  of 
potential,  the  angle  0  in  this  diagram  is  so  drawn  that  cot  0  =  10.  If 
a  leak  resistance  of  only  5X10^  ohms  were  used,  the  normal  value  of  grid 
potential  Eog  would  be  as  shown  at  C,  obtained  by  making  cot  0=5. 

When  an  alternating  e.m.f.  is  now  impressed  on  this  input  circuit, 
the  grid  will  start  to  fluctuate  about  its  normal  value  of  potential,  B©^; 
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its  potential  will  be  increased  and  decreased  from  the  value  Eog  equally 
for  the  first  cycle.  Due  to  the  form  of  the  Ig—Eg  curve,  however,  the 
increase  in  current,  when  the  impressed  e.m.f.  is  positive  is  greater  than 
the  decrease  in  current  when  the  impressed  e.m.f.  goes  negative,  and  this 
rectifying  action  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  electrons  accumulated 
on  that  side  to  the  condenser  C  (Fig.  76),  which  is  connected  to  the  grid. 
But  this  accumulation  of  electrons  must  depress  the  potential  of  the  grid 
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Fig.  78. — Curves  similar  to  those  of  Fig.  77  for  a  supposedly  identical  tube. 


below  its  normal  value,  and  so  cause  a  decrease  in  the  plate  current.  The 
amoimt  of  this  decrease  in  plate  current  for  a  given  alternating  e.m.f. 
impressed  on  the  input  circuit,  is  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  tube 
as  a  detector,  so  we  shall  investigate  this  point  more  fully. 

Before  starting  this  analysis  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  whereas  a  tube 
may  detect  by  either  an  increase  or  decrease  in  plate  current  when  ilo 
grid  condenser  is  used,  with  the  grid  condenser  a  signal  always  produces 
a  decrease  in  plate  current,  never  an  increase. 

At  the  end  of  the  wave  train  the  grid  condenser  C  (Fig.  76)  will  be 
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charged  (negatively  on  the  side  connected  to  the  grid)  and  this  charge 
must  leak  off  before  the  next  wave  train  arrives,  otherwise  the  tube  will 
not  respond  to  a  signal  as  well  as  it  should.    The  time  taken  for  the 
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Fio.  79. — ^A  diagram  for  determining  the  normal  grid  potential  of  a  tube  connected  as  in 
Fig.  76;  the  leak  resistance  is  supposed  connected  to  the  positive  end  of  the  filament 
and  the  IR  drop  in  the  filament  is  assumed  as  2  volts. 

charge  to  leak  oflf  from  C  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  C  and 
the  leak  resistance  Ry  in  fact,  can  be  calculated  directly  from 
these  two  quantities.       In  a  time  equal  to   jBC,   63   per  cent   of  the 

charge  will  have  leaked  off; 


Ao- 


I 


B 


Bd- 


C 


if  the  tube  is  to  operate  eflS- 
ciently  as  a  detector  therefore 
the  product  RC  must  be  small 
compared  to  the  time  between 
the  successive  wave  trains  of 
the  signal. 

On  the  other  hand,  C  must 
be  as  large  as  feasible  and 

Fig,  80. — ^A  circuit  equivalent  to  the  input  circuit  R  also  must  be  large^  other- 
of  a  detector  tube;  C'  represents  the  effective  ^jge  ^  large  fraction  of  the 
«ipacity  of  the  input  circuit  aiid  1/r  represents  ^j^^j  ^^j^  wiU  be  used  up 
the  conductance  of  the  mput  circmt.    These   .  j    tl      i.      *  - 

quantities  for  different  tubes  were  shown  in  in  C ,  and  thus  be  of  no  service 
Fi^.  59-66.  in    producing  sound    in    the 

telephones.  The  input  cir- 
cuit of  Fig.  76  may  be  represented  as  in  Fig.  80;  C  is  the  external  con- 
denser used  in  series  with  the  grid,  C  is  the  capacity  of  grid-to-ground 
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inside  the  tube  and  r  is  the  leakage  inside  the  tube  itself.     The  values 

of  C  and  -  (tube  conductance)  for  various  tubes  were  given  in  Figs.  59- 
r 

66;  the  impedance  between  D  and  B,  Fig.  80,  is  therefore  calculable 
when  R  is  given.  Designating  this  impedance  by  Z|,  we  then  find  that  the 
voltage  impressed  on  the  grid  of  the  tube  is  equal  to  the  input  voltage 

Zt 

(across  points  A-B,  Fig.  80)  multiplied  by  the  fraction  -. 7-7    the 

addition  and  division  being  carried  out  vectorially. 

In  addition  to  the  features  just  analyzed  we  must  remember  that  the 
impedance  between  points  A-B  is  to  be  kept  high  as  this  input  circuit 
is  connected  directly  across  the  tuning  condenser  of  the  receiving  set. 
With  the  detecting  tubes  commonly  used  (characteristics  about  like  tube 
No.  1,  page  432)  it  seems  that  C  =  bX  lO-^^  and  R  =  10«  give  the  best  results. 
For  tubes  having  smaller  internal  capacity  lower  values  of  C  and  higher 
values  of  R  are  better  suited;  thus  the  detecting  tube  shown  at  J,  Fig. 
21,  is  generally  used  with  C  =4  X  lO'^^  and  ii!  =4X  10^. 

Analysis  of  Detector  Action  with  Grid  Condenser. — Let  the  voltage 
between  the  grid  and  the  negative  end  of  the  filament  (which  we  call 
zero  potential)  be  a,  then 

IogR~\~Eog^(l       ....  ...      (14) 

where  I^g  and  Eog  are  the  normal  values  of  grid  current  and  potential 
respectively,  when  no  signal  is  being  impressed. 

When  a  signal  is  impressed  on  the  input  circuit,  the  grid  is  acted  upon 
by  a  voltage  E  sin  pt)  the  grid  current  will  pulsate  in  value  about  its 
normal  value,  but  owing  to  the  form  of  the  Ig—Eg  curve  the  increase  in 
grid  current  is  greater  than  the  decrease,  so  that  there  is  an  average  increase 

in  the  grid  current  which  is  equal  to  -j-  -TFri  ^  ^^  previously  proved  for 

the  plate  current — see  Eq.  (12).  This  increase  in  grid  current  must  pass 
through  the  resistance  Ry  so  that  the  equation  for  grid  potential  when 
the  signal  is  being  impressed  is, 

r,R+^j^Ii+E',=a (16) 

Also  we  have  E'g,  being  the  new  average  value  of  grid  potential  when 
signal  is  being  impressed  on  the  grid,  and  I'g  corresponding  to  E'g  (see 
Fig.  81), 

I   g—log'-i^I^g    ipj  I 

SO  that  from  Eqs.  (14)  and  (15),  we  may  get  the  relation, 

llog  —  ^Eg'j-prjR  +  'j-    j^~2  R-\- E%—  Eog—  loffR  =^0, 
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By  combining  terms,  we  get 


laoR-^E.^R^ 


or 

So  that 


ft-AS,-/^fi-.0. 


.    \ 


4   1    di; 

R    dEf 


(16) 


e 

2 


Eg         Eog 
Grid  potential 


Fio.  81. — Change  in  grid  potential  due  to  the  increased  drop  in  the  leak  resistanoe  when 

a  signal  is  impressed  on  the  tube. 


dE 


If  R  is  small  compared  to  -r=-,  this  simplifies  to 

alg 

£1, 

„     E^  dE? 
^E,'-'-r 


4     dl. 


(17) 


dE, 


The  decrease  in  plate  current  caused  by  this,  drop  in  grid  potential 
depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  I,— E,  curve,  or  -r^.  The  real  measure  of 
the  detecting  efficiency  of  a  tube  is  therefore, 


A7,=AB,^^==- 


d/p    E^  dE,^  dl, 


dE,     4     dJ,  dEt 
dE, 


(18) 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  E  is  not  the  voltage  impressed  upon  the 
input  circuit  (i.e.^  the  signal  voltage)  but  something  less  due  to  the  drop 
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FiQ.  82. — Characteristic  curves  of  two  detector  tubes.  Using  Eq.  (18)  it  is  found  that  to 
change  the  average  plate  current  by  one  microampere  requires  a  signal  voltage  of 
.059  volt  for  tube  A  and  .052  volt  for  tube  B.  Without  grid  condensers  the  tubes 
require  about  three  times  9s  much  grid  voltage  for  the  same  change  in  plate  current. 

in  the  grid  condenser.    The  solution  in  Eq.  (18)  supposes  the  signal  has 
persisted  long  enough  for  the  steady  state  to  be  reached;  if  a  damped  sine 
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wave  is  impressed,  the  detection  efficiency  will  depend  upon  the  decre- 
ment, size  of  grid  condenser,  etc.,  as  analyzed  on  p.  461.    The  solution 


Fio.  83. — Even  with  very  low  plate  voltage  and  filament  current  some  tubes  detect 
very  well;  with  half  normal  filament  current  and  a  plat43  potential  cf  only  1  or 
2  volts  this  oxide  coated  tuba  requires  only  about  .3  volt  signal  to  give  one  micro- 
ampere change  in  plate  current. 

In  Fig.  82  are  shown  the  grid  and  plate  currents  of  two  detecting  tubes 
such  as  were  used  by  the  Signal  Corps.  If  no  grid  condenser  were  used 
with  these  tubes  we  find  (using  Eq.  (12))  that  to  produce  an  increase 
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of  1  iiiicroamp)ere  in  the  average  value  of  the  plate  current  requires  an 
alternating  voltage  of  0.15  volt  on  the  grid  for  tube  A  and  0.19  volt  for 
tube  B.  These  values  were  calculated  on  the  assiunption  that  the  nor- 
mal grid  potential  is  zero,  which  means  that  the  input  circuit  is  connected 
to  the  negative  end  of  the  filament. 

If  the  grid  condenser  were  used  with  these  tubes,  having  leak  resist- 
ances of  1  megohm,  these  leaks  being  connected  to  the  positive  end  of 
the  filaments,  the  normal  grid  potentials  would  be  as  indicated  by  the 
large  circles  on  the  Ig—Eg  curves  of  Fig.  82.     Lsing  Eq.  (18)  we  find  that, 
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Grid  potuQtial 

Fig.  84. — With  low  plate  voltages  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difiference  whether  the  grid 
is  connected  to  the  positive  or  negative  end  of  the- filament;  plate  current  indicated 
by  circles  and  grid  current  by  crosses. 


to  produce  a  decrease  in  the  plate  current  of  1  microampere  for  tube 
A  requires  an  alternating  voltage  on  the  grid  of  0.059  volt  and  for 
tube  B  it  requires  0.052  volt.  Both  of  these  tubes  would  therefore  be 
much  better  detectors  with  grid  condensers  than  without  them,  and  such 
was  found  true  experimentally. 

An  oxide-coated  filament  tube  designed  for  1.1  ampere  in  the  filament 
and  20  volts  on  the  plate  served  quite  well  as  a  detector  with  only  0.6 
ampere  filament  current  and  1  to  3  volts  on  the  plate.  With  the  posi- 
tive end  of  the  filament  forming  the  common  connection  (instead  of  nega- 
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tive  end)  curves  of  Ig  and  Ip  were  obtained  as  in  Fig.  83.  With  no  grid 
condenser  and  £^=2.6  volts,  the  detecting  action  was  much  better  than 
might  be  expected  with  filament  cmrrent  and  plate  voltage  so  far  away 
from  their  rated  values.  By  Eq.  (12)  for  curves  A  an  input  voltage  of 
0.28  is  required  to  give  a  charge  of  1  microampere  in  the  average  value 
of  the  plate  current  and  for  curves  B  a  voltage  of  0.34  was  required. 

In  Fig.  84  is  shown  the  great  difference  in  the  form  and  magnitude 
of  Iff  and  Fp  when  the  jimction  of  grid-filament  circuit  is  changed  from  the 
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Fig.  85. — Peculiar  characteristics   of  an  old  Deforest  audion  detector;   such  a  tube 

detects  in  very  erratic  fashion,  probably  due  to  the  considerable  amount  of  gas  left 

in  the  tube. 


negative  end  of  the  filament  to  the  positive  end;  the  difference  is  very 
much  exaggerated  here  because  of  the  low  value  of  the  voltage  of  the 
battery  in  t^e  plate  circuit. 

In  Fig.  85  are  shown  the  characteristics  of  an  old  Deforest  detecting 
bulb,  the  filament  being  at  the  rated  value  for  this  type  of  bulb.  It  will 
be  readily  appreciated  that  such  a  tube  would  act  peculiarly  as  different 
adjustments  were  made.  Thus  with  a  plate  voltage  between  30  and 
50  the  tube  would  not  detect,  with  or  without  grid  condenser.    With 
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20  Tolts  in  the  plate  the  tube  gave  very  good  detection  with  or  without 
grid  condenser;  with  ten  volts  on  the  plate  the  tube  gave  fair  detection 
with  grid  condenser  and  none  at  all  without  grid  condenser. 

Effect  of  Frequency  and  Decrement  of  Signal. — The  previous  analyBes 
have  not  taken  into  account  the  amount  of  electricity  available  for  charg- 
ing condenser  C;  only  relative  reactances,  etc.,  have  been  considered. 
But  it  is  evident  that  if  the  condenser  is  to  be  chained  the  grid  current 
must  supply  the  electrons  required,  and  it  maybe  that  the  current  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  do  this,  in  the  short  time  the  signal  is  impressed. 

Suppose  the  signal  voltage  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  86;  it  reaches 
its  maximum  in  three  cy- 
cles and  then  rapidly  de- 
creases. If  possible  the 
grid  condenser  C  should  be 
chaj^d  up  to  a  potential 
fixed     by    the     maiimum 

value  of  this  signal.  To  p^^  86.— In  analysing  the  effect  of  the  decrement  of 
make  the  problem  smiple  the  Bignal  on  the  detecttog  ftction  we  assume  the 
we  will  suppose  the  ampli-  first  three  cycles  of  a  wave-train  have  the  same 
tude  of  the  voltage  to  have  amplitude,  the  maximum  value  of  the  signal  voltage. 
its  maximum  value  during 

the  first  three  cycles  and  examine  the  possibility  of  the  condenser  C 
having  reached  the  value  of  potential  fixed  by  Eq.  (16), 

If  the  condenser  is  to  have  its  potential  changed  by  AE,  the  required 

quantity  of  electricity  is  {AE,XC).    The  current  available  for  chai^ng 

E^  d^I 
the  condenser  is  (very  nearly)  -^  -Tvr|  and  for  three  cycles  this  makes 

available  a  quantity  of  electricity  q  =  — -j-  ~iw{-    Now  if  p  is  negtigibte 

compared  to  ^  we  get  from  Eq.  (16) 


AE,-^ 


E^  d?I,  dE, 


dE,-^  di; 


So,  as  g  =  Cab,  we  may  put 

E^  d^  dB,    ZTE^  m, 
^  4  dV  dU~    4     dE,^' 
from  which  we  conclude  that  the  largest  condenser  which  can  be  used,  and 
Btill  be  fully  charged,  is  fixed  by  the  relation  0=37*  -r^. 

If  -TpS  =  5X10-<'  (which  is  about  the  value  obtained  from  Fig.  78,  when 
E„  b  —  0.6  volt)  and  7"  is  2  X 10  ~*  (which  is  the  period  of  a  600-meter  wave),  ■ 
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the  maxitnum  value  of  capacity  Bhould  be  10X10"'^  farads.  But  such  a 
low  value  for  C  would  result  in  a  very  email  fraction  of  the  signal  voltage 
being  impressed  on  the  grid,  so  that  a  much  lai%er  condenser  must  be  used 


By  using  a  lower  value  for  the  leak  resistance,  R,  the  normal  grid 
potential  E^  may  be  made  higher,  which  will  result  in  a  higher  value  of 

^';  in  Fig.78when£„=0,  j^  =  15XlO-«.  If  the  decrement  of  the  sig- 
nal is  low,  we  may  allow  more  than  three  cycles  for  the  condenser  to  charge 
without  greatly  decreasing  Af,,  because  the  amplitude  of  signal  voltage 
will  still  be  nearly  its  maximum  value. 


FiQ.  88. — By  inci«asmg  the  value  of  the  grid  leak  the  form  of  the  plate  current  curve 
may  be  changed ;  in  this  fihn  all  conditioos  were  the  same  as  those  of  Fig.  S7  except 
the  value  of  the  grid  leak  resistance  had  been  approximately  trebled. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  predetermination 
of  the  best  value  for  C  is  somewhat  involved;  moreover  it  will  be  found 
experimentally  that  C  may  be  varied  over  a  wide  range  without  appreci- 
ably changing  the  efficiency  of  the  tube  as  a  detector,  probably  due  to 
compensation  among  the  different  effects  just  mentioned.  A  large  C 
will  not  charge  completely,  e.g.,  but  it  will  permit  a  greater  fraction  of 
the  input  voltage  to  act  on  the  grid  than  would  a  smaller  one  which  would 
charge  more  completely. 

The  action  of  the  tube  as  detector  with  grid  condenser  is  well  shown 
in  Fig.  87,  a  film  taken  by  the  author  in  1914.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure  is  shown  the  input  voltage;  the  second  curve  shows  the  plate  cur- 
rent, having  pulsations  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  signal  voltage,  but 
having  also  a  large  average  decrease  due  to  the  grid  condenser  becoming 
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charged;  the  "  telephones  "  (in  this  case  a  coil  of  high  inductance)  were 
shunted  by  a  large  capacity  so  that  the  "  high-frequency  "  fluctuations 
in  plate  current  did  not  pass  through  them,  but  the  low-frequency  change 
in  plate  current  did  pass  through  them,  giving  a  current  of  the  form 
shown. 

By  increasing  the  value  of  the  leak  resistance  about  three  times  the 
time  required  for  the  grid  condenser  to  discharge  was  increased  and  so 
the  plate  cmrrent  was  held  at  its  lowered  value  for  a  longer  interval  of 
time;  the  currents  then  had  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  88. 


(«) 


Vottage  imprewed  on  grid 


Zero 


j^TStfiL^i  fiI?^*!*L 


(6) 


Zero 


Free  grrid  potential 


(c) 


Fio.  89. — ^This  diagram  shows  in  (6)  a  correct  representation  of  the  grid  potential  when 
signal  (a)  is  impressed  and  in  (c)  an  incorrect  representation.  The  average 
potential  of  the  grid  will  not  be  further  depressed  unless  during  the  previous  i^de 
the  grid  is  forced  to  a  potential  higher  than  its  ''free"  potential. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mean  potential  of  the  grid  can  be  no  longer 
depressed  when  the  fluctuations  in  grid  potential  due  to  the  signal  do 
not  carry  it  to  a  potential  more  positive  than  its  free  potential.  Unless 
its  potential  exceeds  the  free  potential  it  will  not  attract  any  excess  elec- 
trons (i.e.,  more  than  it  attracts  when  no  signal  is  coming  in)  and  hence 
cannot  depress  the  average  potential  of  the  grid.  In  this  respect  many 
writers  have  shown  the  action  of  the  three-electrode  tube  incorrectly; 
in  Fig.  89  curve  (a)  shows  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid  due  to  the 
signal  and  in  (b)  is  shown  correctly  the  resulting  grid  potential,  the  aver- 
age potential  being  shown  by  the  dotted  line.     After  the  third  cycle  the 
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signal  voltage  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cany  the  grid  potential 
higher  than  its  free  value;  after  this  time,  therefore,  the  average  grid 
potential  must  rise  due  to.  the  accumulated  charge  escaping  through  the 
leak  resistance. 

In  curve  (c)  is  shown  the  grid  potential  as  frequently  given  in  texts; 
the  average  potential  is  shown  as  decreasing  further  even  when,  dining 
the  previous  cycle,  the  grid  potential  did  not  rise  as  high  as  its  "  free  " 
value;  this  illustration  is  incorrect. 

The  term  '^  acciunulative  amplification ''  has  been  used  in  describing 
the  action  of  a  tube  with  grid  condenser,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there 
is  no  true  amplification;  the  grid  potential  is  in  no  case  depressed  by 
an  amoxmt  in  excess  of  the  amplUude  of  the  signal  e.m.f.f  as  it  is  when  real 
amplification  is  used. 

Measurement  of  Detecting  Efficiency  of  a  Three-electrode  Tube. — 
It  is  possible  to  experimentally  determine  the  detection  coefficient  of  a 
tube  by  such  a  scheme  as  that  originated  by  Van  der  Bijl;^  in  his  treat- 
ment it  is  shown  that  the  strength  of  signal  given  by  the  telephone  varies 
as  the  fourth  power  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid.  This  follows 
at  once  also  from  Eq.  (12),  page  450,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  incre- 
ment of  plate  current  varies  with  the  square  of  the  voltage  impressed 
on  the  grid;  as  the  amount  of  noise  given  off  from  the  telephone  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  current  through  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  noise 
varies  with  the  fourth  power  of  the  grid  voltage. 

Using  a  receiver  which  required  3X10"*^  watts  input  to  produce  the 
"  least  audible  signal "  Van  der  Bijl  foimd  that  the  ordinary  detector 
tube  (without  a  condenser  in  series  with  the  grid,  depending  only  on 
shape  of  plate  current  curve  for  rectification)  required  a  signal  voltage 
of  0.025.  Unless  some  very  radical  change  is  made  in  either  telephone 
receiver  or  detecting  tube,  it  may  be  assimied  that,  for  a  readable  signal, 
it  is  necessary  to  impress  on  the  grid  of  a  detector  a  voltage  (high  frequency) 
of  between  .01  volt  and  .05  volt. 

Requirements  for  a  Good  Detecting  Tube. — Besides  the  necessary 
mechanical  features  of  ruggedness,  ease  of  duplication,  long  life,  etc., 
there  are  certain  electrical  features  which  should  be  embodied  in  a  good 
detecting  tube.  The  present  forms  of  detecting  tubes  use  altogether 
too  much  power  in  heating  the  filament,  and  more  voltage  in  the  plate 
than  should  be  required.  The  excessive  power  used  in  the  filament  has 
two  disadvantages;  the  filament  battery  required  is  much  larger  than 
necessary  and  there  is  altogether  too  much  emission  from  the  filament. 
A  power  consumption  in  the  filament  of  less  than  one  watt  is  feasible, 
'  and  the  emission  should  not  be  more  than  about  100  microamperes,  the 

*  H.  J.  Van  der  Bijl,  "  On  the  Detecting  Efficiency  of  the  Theimionic  Detector," 
Proc.  I.R.E.,  Dec.,  1919. 
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plate  voltage  being  ten  or  less.  Such  a  tube  would  probably  have  an 
alternating-current  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit  of  perhaps  10^  ohms,  so 
the  telephones  could  not  be  efficiently  introduced  directly  in  the  plate 
circuit;  a  step-down  transformer  or  another  low  impedance  tube  would 
be  required  to  supply  the  telephones. 

The  advantages  of  using  a  tube  with  comparatively  low  emission  from 
the  filament  come  from  its  limitation  on  the  strength  of  disturbaDoes 
which  may  occur.  Atmospheric  disturbances  constitute  the  present  limitr 
ing  condition  of  radio;  irregular  cracks  and  hisses  are  produced  in  the 
phones,  perhaps  hundreds  of  times  louder  than  the  signal  and  so  make 
the  signal  unreadable.     If  these  distm'bances  can  be  limited  in  strength, 


Grid  potential  Grid  potential 

Fig.  90. — ^A  detector  tube  having  the  characteristic  shown  in  (b)  is  preferable  to  the  one 
shown  in  (a)  because  of  the  lesser  effect  of  static  interference  in  one  than  in  the 
other. 


SO  that  they  are  not  more  than  five  or  ten  times  the  signal  strength,  a 
good  operator  will  read  right  through  them;  with  the  present  tubes  these 
disturbances  may  be  thousands  of  times  as  strong  as  the  signal.  Graph 
(a)  of  Fig.  90  illustrates  the  present  detector  tube;  normal  plate  current 
may  be  500-1000  microamperes  and  the  total  emission  may  be  5000 
microamperes.  A  strong  signal  (such  as  an  atmospheric  pulse)  may 
decrease  the  plate  current  to  zero  or  increase  it  to  5000  microamperes, 
whereas  the  signal  is  probably  not  changing  it  by  more  than  one  br  two 
microamperes.  The  effect  of  strong  disturbing  noises  such  as  static  is 
to  deafen  the  operator's  ear  for  the  weaker  signal. 

If  the  tube  used  for  detector  has  the  characteristic  shown  in  graph 
b  of  Fig.  90,  the  effect  of  stronger  pulses  of  e.m.f .  impressed  on  the  grid 
is  much  less;  the  saturation  current  of  the  tube  does  not  permit  a  large 
increase  of  plate  current,  no  matter  how  high  a  positive  potential  may 
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be  impressed  on  the  grid  and  the  reduction  of  the  plate  current  to  zero 
by  a  negative  potential  in  the  grid  cannot  produce  as  great  a  disturbing 
noise  as  for  the  other  tube,  because  the  normal  plate  current  for  tube 
(6)  is  only  1/20  as  much  as  it  is  for  tube  (o). 

A  tube  having  the  characteristic  shown  in  (6)  would  probably  not 
be  as  efficient  a  detector  as  tube  (a),  but  this  defect  would  be  remedied 
by  a  suitable  amplification.  Another  advantage  of  tube  (6)  would  be 
its  comparatively  small  internal  capacity,  because  its  parts  could  be  much 
smaller  than  the  present  detecting  tube;  the  featiu*e  above  would  make 
the  smaller  tube  preferable,  because  the  capacity  of  the  input  circuit 
of  a  tube  is  a  serious  factor  in  the  design  of  amplifiers,  especially  those 
used  for  amplifying  high-frequency  currents. 

The  Three-electrode  Tube  as  a  Source  of  Alternating  Current  Gen- 
eral Field  of  Application. — A  three-electrode  tube,  if  connected  to  a  cir- 
cuit having  a  natural  period  of  oscillation,  will,  if  certain  conditions  are 
satisfied,  generate  alternating-current 
power  of  the  frequency  fixed  by  the  L 
and  C  of  the  circuit  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected. The  action  is  nearly  analogous 
to  that  of  a  violin  bow;  although  the 
force  and  velocity  of  the  bow  are  essen- 
tially constant  the  pecuUar  friction 
between  the  bow  and  string  enables 
the  string  to  absorb  more  power  from 
the  bow  when  string  and  bow  are  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction  than  is  given 
back  to  the  bow  by  the  string  when  the 
motions  of  bow  and  string  are  in  oppo- 
site direction.    If  the  frictional   force 


a 

o 


Velocity 


violin  string  and  bow,  as  a  function 
of  their  relative  velocities,  the  great- 
er the  difference  in  their  velocities 
the  less  is  the  frictional  force  be- 
tween them.  Putting  resin  on  the 
bow  changes  curve  a  to  curve '6. 


between  string   and  bow  is  plotted  as  ^Q;  91.--FrictionaJ  force  betwewi  a 

a  function   of  the  relative  velocity  of 

the  two,  the  graph  will  have  the  form 

given  in  Fig.  91;  curve  (a)  is  for  the 

bow  without  resin  and  curve  (b)  shows 

the  change  in  this  friction  after  resin 

has  been  put  on  the  bow. 

The  muscles  of  the  arm  actuating  the  bow  constitute  a  source  of  con- 
tinuous power;  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  an  arm  muscle  to  supply 
(directly)  power  to  a  string  vibrating  1000  times  a  second.  The  arm 
supplies  energy  to  the  bow  at  an  essentially  constant  rate,  the  reactions 
between  the  bow  and  string  serve  to  utilize  this  power  to  maintain  the 
string  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration. 

The  system  which  drives  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  is  also  some- 
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what  analogous;  the  mainspring  furnishes  power  by  a  continuous  force, 
but  the  escapement  system  serves  to  feed  energy  into  the  moving  balance 
wheel  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of  oscillation,  the  period 
being  fixed  by  the  mass  of  the  wheel  and  stiffness  of  the  hairspring. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  the  balance  wheel  nor  violin  string  will 
vibrate  if  the  damping  of  the  oscillating  member  is  too  high;  if  too  much 
friction  occurs  in  the  bearings  of  the  balance  wheel  the  watch  will  stop. 
The  same  effect  exists  in  the  oscillating  tube  circuits  to  be  described  later. 

The  efficiency  of  the  three-electrode  tube  as  a  generator  of  altemating 
current  power  is  normally  rather  low;  in  small  tubes  such  as  used  for  aero- 
plane telephony  the  circuits  are  generally  arranged  to  give  an  efficiency  * 
of  about  25  per  cent,  and  in  the  larger  tubes  to  get  an  output  of  150  watts 
requires  an  input  of  about  300  watts.  In  a  later  section  of  this  Chapter 
the  efficiency  of  a  tube  is  discussed  and  analyzed  in  detail.  In  spite  of 
its  rather  low  efficiency  it  will  probably  be  alwa3rs  used  when  a  small 
amount  of  power  is  desired  at  a  frequency  of  100  kilocycles  or  more, 
because  there  is  no  other  simple  method  of  generating  power  at  these 
frequencies.  .  The  Poulsen  arc  is  at  present  a  better  method  of  generating 
high-frequency  power  when  many  kilowatts  of  power  are  required  and  the 
frequency  is  not  too  high,  say  not  over  400  kilocycles.  For  frequencies 
greater  than  this  the  vacuum  tube  has  no  competitor  as  a  generator,  and 
for  small  amounts  of  power  the  frequency  of  which  is  preferably  variable, 
the  vacuirai  tube  is  probably  better  than  any  other  device,  no  matter 
what  this  frequency  may  be. 

There  are  two  general  fields  in  which  the  oscillating  vacuum  tube 
is  used  in  radio,  as  a  source  of  high-frequency  power  for  a  continuous- 
wave  transmitting  station,  and  as  a  necessary  part  of  any  station  receiving 
continuous-wave  signals,  by  means  of  the  heterodjme  or  "  beat "  method. 

It  has  been  used  as  a  source  of  power  for  transmitting  up  to  several 
kilowatts  of  high-frequency  output,  but  its  application  in  such  instal- 
lations at  present  is  of  doubtful  utility;  unless  the  frequency  desired  is 
above  the  possible  limits  of  a  high-frequency  alternator,  it  seems  that 
a  machine  is  preferable  because  of  the  high  expenses  for  tubes  and  their 
short  life  compared  to  that  of  a  machine.  It  seems  quite  likely,  ho-wever, 
that  new  developments  in  high-power  vacutun  tubes  will  soon  make 
them  superior  to  any  other  type  of  high-frequency  apparatus. 

When  used  as  part  of  a  continuous-wave  receiving  set  the  oscillating 
tube  is  required  to  generate  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  watt  and  the 
smallest  type  of  detecting  tube  will  suffice. 

For  general  laboratory  use  the  small  oscillating  vacuum  tube  should 

^  In  speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  an  electron  tube  the  "input"  does  not  ordinarily 
include  the  power  necessary  for  heating  the  filament;  it  is  the  power  supplied  in  the 
plate  circuit  only. 
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prove  of  great  service,  as  a  source  of  a  few  watts  of  alternating-current 
pK)wer  for  bridge  measurements  of  frequency  adjustable  to  any  degree 
desired;  as  a  source  of  complex  alternating-current  forms,  from  which 
exact  octaves  are  obtainable;  in  combination  with  a  suitable  soimd 
generator,  such  as  piezo  electric  crystal  or  untuned  telephone  receiver, 
it  is  invaluable  in  a  laboratory  for  measurements  on  sound. 

ESementaiy  Analysis  of  the  Operation  of  a  Three-electrode  Tube 
or  Generator  of  Alternating-current  Power. — The  three-electrode  tube 
may  be  used  as  a  self-exciting  device  or  the  power  required  to  excite  its 
grid  circuit  may  come  from  some  other  source.  This  scheme  is  often 
used  when  it  is  desired  to  get  maximiun  possible  power  from  several 
tubes,  operating  in  parallel.  Their  input  circuits  (grid-filament)  are  all 
connected  in  parallel  and  excited  from  some  other,  self-exciting,  vacuum- 
tube  circuit,  the  power  capacity  of  which  may  be  small  compared  to  that 
of  the  tubes  excited. 

The  operation  of  the  separately  excited  tube  is  extremely  simple;  if 
an  alternating  voltage  is  applied  on  the  input  circuit,  the  plate  current, 
which  is  fixed  by  Eq.  (5), 
must  rise  and  fall  as  this  grid  o 
p>otential  alternately  increas- 
es and  decreases.  The  sim- 
plest circuit  to  be  considered 
for  using  the  alternating- 
current  power  generated  in 
the  plate  circuit  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  92;  a  choke 
coil  L  is  put  in  series  with 
the  machine  M,  furnishing 
the  plate  circuit  voltage,  the 
value  of  L  being  large  enough 
so  that  its  reactance  is  large 
compeared  to  the  alternating 
current  resistance  Rv  of  the 
plate-filament  circuit.  Shunt- 
ing this  choke  coil  is  the  out- 
put circuit  or  load  circuit  of  the  tube;  it  consists  of  a  condenser  C,  having 
a  reactance,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  small  compared  to  jRp,  in  series 
with  a  resistance  R  of  about  the  same  value  as  Rp.  A  condenser  Cx 
shunts  the  machine  M  to  make  the  reactance  of  this  part  of  the  circuit 
negligible  compared  to  R. 

With  the  conditions  named  G^S^  ^9  Cj  ^^^  Ci)j  the  external  impe- 
dance of  the  plate  circuit  will  consist  of  R  only.  As  the  voltage  of  the  grid 
goes  alternately  positive  and  negative  the  plate  current  will  fluctuate 


■9 

IP- 

^^  Output 
*N.  circuit 


Fig.  92. — Circuit  diagram  of  a  tube  to  be  used  for 
generating  alternating-current  power;  the  output 
circuit  indicated  in  dotted  lines  is  shunted  aroimd 
the  choke  coil  L. 
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about  its  normal  value,  hp,  and  the  plate  voltage  will  also  fluctuate 
about  its  normal  value,  Eop.  The  actual  plate  current  may  be  considcnd 
as  made  up  of  the  constant  value  hp  which  flows  through  L,  and  doe? 
not  appreciably  vary  as  Eg  is  varied,  and  an  alternating  component  /,. 
which  flows  in  the  plate  circuit  by  the  path  C,  R,  C\,  The  plate  voltage 
similarly  will  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  constant  term  E»p  on  which 
is  superimposed  the  alternating  voltage  Ep]  at  any  instant  the  actual 
plate  voltage  will   be  equal  to  Eb—ipR,  where  ip  is  the   instantaneous 


lon+l 


ojp'^p 


Fig.  63. — Theoretical  curves  of  voltages  and  currents  in  a  tube;   actually  the  platf 

voltage  does  not  go  through  such  wide  variations. 


value  of  Ip,  As  the  magnitude  of  Eg  is  increased  the  maximum  value 
of  Ip  increases  until  it  is  practically  equal  to  lop.  Under  this  condition, 
the  actual  current  through  the  plate  will  fluctuate  between  2  lop  and  zero 
and  the  value  of  plate  voltage  will  fluctuate  between  2Eb  and  zero  if 
R  is  chosen  of  proper  value.  (Actually  this  amount  of  current  and  volt- 
age fluctuation  is  not  reached;  the  values  named  are  limiting  values, i 
The  characteristic  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  93. 

If  the  excitation  is  still  further  increased  and  the  circuit  L,  C,  R,  '^ 
properly  adjusted,  the  forms  of  Ep  and  Ip  may  be  made  to  differ  ven 
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materially  from  the  sinusoidal  fonns  here  shown.  It  is,  however,  dif- 
ficult to  write  the  theory  of  the  various  circuits  for  any  but  sinusoidal 
functions,  and  we  shall  assume  that  Ip  and  Ep  are  such,  unless  specific 
mention  is  made  to  the  contrary.  We  shall  call  the  oscillations  normal 
when  Ip  is  sinusoidal  or  approximately  so,  that  is  for  {Ip)mBx=OT<Iop. 

Output,  Efficiency  and  Internal  Losses,  for  Nonnal  Oscillation. — 
The  eflfect  of  the  load  resistance  R  on  the  output  of  a  tube  could  be  pre- 
dicted by  noticing  that  the  alternating  cmrrent  Ip  really  flows  through 
R  and  the  tube  resistance,  Rp,  in  series;  as  i2  is  decreased  Ip  increases, 
just  as  the  load  current  from  any  alternator  increases  when  the  resistance 
of  its  load  circuit  is  decreased.  The  voltage  Eg  impressed  on  the  grid 
circuit  generates  in  the  plate  circuit  an  alternating  current  through  Rp 
and  R  in  series.  ' 

If  sufficient  excitation  is  supplied  to  the  grid  circuit  to  force  the  actual 
plate  current  to  vary  between  zero  and  2Iop,  the  maximum  value  of  the 
alternating  current,  Imt  though  R  and  Rp  (in  series)  is  lop*  The  alternating 
current  power  delivered  to  the  external  circuit  is 


7  2 


-«-K^)" "" 


Etn9  being  the  maximum  value  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid. 
If  now  R  =  Rpf  we  have, 

^"=^- (20) 

The  generated  voltage,  noEg,  is  used  up  in  overcoming  the  two  drops 
IpRp  and  IpRj  so  we  have, 

ImpRp'\~ImpR  =fJioEfnoi 

and  if  Rp  =  R, 

2ltnpR  =IJLoEm3' 

But  the  maximum  possible  value  of  the  drop  across  R  is  Eop]  we  there- 
fore have  /MoEmg=2Eop.    Hence  from  Eq.  (20),  we  get, 

p   _ ^-^op  _  Epp  _  Epp.  J     p^  _  Eqp  j    p     Epplpp  .    . 

■•""  8fi   "2fl  ~2fl^  '"''^"2fl  "^       ~2~"'    •    •     ^^^^ 

But  the  input  to  the  plate  circuit  is  Epplop,  the  value  of  which  we  assume, 
is  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  external  resistance  R,  It  there- 
fore follows  that  a  separately  excited  tube  having  sinusoidal  variations  in 
the  plate  current  has  a  maximum  efficiency  of  60  per  cent,  and  that  this  occurs 
for  the  same  condition  as  gives  maximum  output,  i.e.,  R  =  Rp, 

This  theoretical  limit  of  efficiency  is  never  reached,  because  the  plate 
current  cannot  be  made  to  execute  harmonic  changes  and  still  be  forced 
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to  zero  value.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  variation  in  ^o  when  the  plate 
voltage  becomes  very  small  and  the  grid  voltage  large  (in  positive  value  : 
neither  does  /lo  hold  constant  when  the  plate  voltage  is  very  high  dud  with 
a  high  negative  potential  on  the  grid. 

Of  course  the  eflSciency  factor  of  50  per  cent  neglects  the  losses  in  the 
grid,  or  exciting  circuit,  which  really  should  be  charged  up  to  the  tube, 
and  also  the  power  required  to  heat  the  filament.  These  two  factois 
very  materially  reduce  the  possible  efficiency  of  the  tube  as  a  generator. 

As  mentioned  above,  this  limiting  figure  of  50  per  cent  for  efficiency 
holds  only  for  sinusoidal  plate  current;  it  is  possible  to  so  operate  the  tul* 
that  the  plate  current  is  much  distorted  and  at  the  same  time  the  effi- 
ciency is  increased  to  perhaps  85  per  cent  or  more.  This  case  will  be  takai 
up  later  in  this  chapter. 

A  large-power  tube  was  connected  as  indicated  in  Fig.  92  and  the 
effect  of  variation  in  R  was  noted.  The  grid  excitation  Eg  was  kept 
sufficiently  low  so  that  the  tube  was  not  being  worked  near  its  limiting 
output  for  any  value  of  R  used. 

The  results  are  given  in  Fig.  94,  and  serve  well  to  show  how  the  power 
output  varies  with  the  resistance  of  the  load  circuit;  the  magnitude  of 
the  alternating  current  generated  by  the  tube  is  also  shown  on  the 
curve  sheet.  It  is  apparent  that  this  tube  shoxild  be  used  ^ith 
a  load  circuit  resistance  close  to  1000  ohms  if  maximum  power  is  to  be 
obtained. 

The  effect  of  continued  operation  on  the  characteristics  of  the  tube 
is  shown  by  the  dotted  curve;  it  shows  the  output  (for  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  were  used  for  the  solid  curve)  after  the  tube  had  been  oper- 
ating for  twenty  minutes.  The  temperature  of  the  filament  depends  not 
only  on  the  filament  current,  but  also  on  the  temperature  of  the  plates; 
the  hotter  the  plates  the  higher  wiU  be  the  filament  temperature  for  a 
given  filament  current,  and  of  course  the  more  will  be  the  emission  of 
electrons. 

For  the  lower  values  of  R  (less  than  500  ohms)  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  alternating  current  exceeds  0.707  of  the  current  suppUed  by  the  machine 
in  the  plate  circuit;  with  sinusoidal  current  in  the  load  circuit  this  con- 
dition could  not  occm*;  it  must  therefore  be  that  the  current  in  the  load 
circuit  was  distorted  in  form  when  the  lower  values  of  load  circuit  resist- 
ance were  used. 

The  curves  do  not  show  faithfully  the  characteristics  of  the  tube  as 
a  generator  for  the  higher  values  of  the  load  circuit  resistance  because 
the  choke  coil  used  in  the  plate  current  circuit  had  an  impedance  of  onJy 
8000  ohms,  so  that  the  supply  current  was  far  from  constant  for  the  higher 
values  of  R,  This  supply  circuit  acted  as  a  partial  short  circuit  for  the 
load  circuit,  more  so  as  72  increased  in  value. 
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Heating  of  the  Plates  of  a  Tube. — The  safe  limit  of  operation  of  a 
power  tube  is  fixed  by  the  allowable  heating  of  the  plates;  with  no  oscil- 
lations taidng  place  (no  excitation  of  input  circuit)  the  total  power  delivered 
by  the  plate  circuit  battery  or  generator  must  be  used  in  heating  the 
plate,  the  resistance  of  the  choke  coil  L  (Fig.  92)  being  negligible.  When 
the  tube  is  oscillating  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  93, 
one-half  the  input  Eblop  is  delivered  to  the  output  circuit  R,  hence  only 
one-half  of  Eblop  is  itsed  in  heating  the  plateSj  whereas  if  the  excitation  is 
removed  (he  heating  of  the  plates  is  given  by  Eblop-    If,  therefore,  a  tube  is 
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Fig.  94. — ^Variation  in  output  of  a  power  tube  as  the  resistance  in  the  load  circuit  is 
varied  grid  excitation  remaining  constant;  circuit  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  92. 


rated  as  250  watts  on  the  plate,  the  product  Ehlov  must  not  exceed  250 
when  the  tube  is  not  oscillating,  but  if  the  tube  is  generating  alternating- 
current  power,  and  conditions  are  adjusted  for  maximum  output  (sinu- 
soidal variations  of  /p  assumed)  the  input,  Ehlov^  may  be  safely  increased 
to  practically  double  the  rating,  or  500  watts. 

Another  way  of  obtaining  the  amount  of  power  used  on  the  plate  is 
to  write  the  expression  for  E'p/'p  from  Fig.  92  (where  E\  and  /'p  are 
the  voltage  between  plate  and  filament,  and  current  through  tube,  respect- 
ively) and  find  its  average  value.    It  is 

1   C^ 
Power  expended  on  olates  =  m  )    E\V^L    Now  as  E<p  and  /p  are  180° 

out  of  phase  (high-plate  voltage  occurring  at  the  same  instant  as  low-plate 
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current  occurs),  we  have  for  the  power  used  on  the  plates  (where  £',  and 
/'p  are  fluctuating  as  much  as  shown  in  Fig.  93), 

1  C' 
Power      =^  I     (Eb+Eb  sin  pt){Iap+Iop  sin  (pt+Tr))(U 

^EJ^~  C^(EJop  sin2  p()dt 

=  EJ^-^ri^  "^^  ^P  V  =  EJ^'  hEJ^  ^  iEbU  ■    (21) 


2        /' 


If  the  circuit  is  not  adjusted  to  give  maximum  output  the  proportion  of 
the  input  power  which  is  used  in  heating  the  plates  is  increased,  so  the 
input  power  must  be  reduced  if  safe  rating  of  the  plates  is  not  to  be 
exceeded.  The  input  can  in  general  be  cut  down  by  decreasing  either 
the  filament  cm-rent  or  plate  voltage,  or  by  introducing  a  suitable  batteiy 
or  other  device  into  the  grid  circuit  so  as  to  lower  its  normal  potential. 

Phase  Relations  of  Voltages  and  Current  in  a  Vacuum-tube  Gener- 
ator.— ^We  have  previously  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  is  no  appreci- 
able lag  or  lead  of  the  electron  current  in  a  vacuimi  tube  with  regard 
to  the  electric  field  causing  the  current  to  flow;  this  is  true  fbr  the  highest 
frequencies  ever  generated  by  vacuimi-tube  circuits.  As  the  electric  field 
is  produced  by  both  the  plate  and  grid  acting  together  we  have  the  funda- 
mental fact  expressed  by  Eq.  (5),  which  holds  for  the  instsmtaneous 
value  of  the  current  as  well  as  for  the  steady  state.  If  then  Cp  designates 
the  instantaneous  value  of  the  alternating  component  of  the  plate  voltage, 
eg,  the  same  for  the  grid  voltage  and  ip  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  the 
alternating  component  of  the  plate  current  (grid  current  to  be  neglected 
in  this  discussion)  we  have, 

ip^A{ep+iM)ee) (22)    \ 

This  equation  holds  true  only  if  the  value  of  (cp+Aio^*)  is  suflSciently 
low  to  produce  sinusoidal  values  of  ip]  under  this  condition  it  is  evident 
that  the  constant,  A,  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  alternating-current  plate 
circuit  resistance,  which  we  have  previously  called  Rp.  The  value  of  this 
Rp  will  depend  upon  the  constant  values  of  plate  and  grid  potentials, 
Eap  and  Eog,  increasing  with  a  decrease  of  either  of  them. 

If  the  external  impedance  in  the  plate  circuit  is  jR,  as  in  Fig.  92, 
6p  =  — Zpfl,  the  minus  sign  arising  from  the  condition  that  plate  current 
greater  than  normal  (/'p>/op,  or  ip  positive)  causes  a  plate  voltage  les 

than  normal  {E\<Eop  or  Cp  negative).    Using  this  relation  in  E3q.  22  and 

1  I 

substituting  p-  for  -A,  we  get, 

lip  \ 

ipRp  =  —ipR-{-H(}eg, (23) 
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from  which  we  get, 


or  in  eflFective  values 


6-=t 


^,-7, 


.  Rn-\'R 


Mo 


MO 


(24) 


In  this  case  the  grid  voltage  and  plate  current  are  exactly  in  phase 
with  one  another  and  the  required  value  of  grid  excitation,  for  a  certain 
magnitude  of  /p,  is  at  once  calculable  from  Eq.  (24).  The  plate  voltage 
Cp  is  equal  to  ^ipR  and  so  is  exactly  180°  out  of  phase  with  the  grid,  or 
exciting  voltage.  The  vector  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  95;  it  will  be 
noticed  that  fioEg  must  be  greater  than  Ep  by  an  amount  equal  to  IpRp. 


^'^'^p 


Fig.  95. 


FiQ.  96. 


Fig.  95.- 
FiG.  96.- 


-Phase  relations  of  voltages  in  the  tube  circuit  of  Fig.  92,  the  load  circuit 

being  resistive  only. 

-Phase  relations  of  voltages  in  the  tube  circuit  of  Fig.  92,  the  load  circuit 
having  resistance  and  inductive  reactance. 


In  case  an  inductive  reactance  is  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  we  have 
the  relation  ep=^—ip(R+jpL)  and  this  relation  used  in  Eq.  (22)  gives 


eg=t 


:  (Rp+R)+jvL 

p 


or  in  effective  values 


MO 


^  ^j  ^(R.+Rr+{pLy 


MO 


(25) 


The  vector  construction  for  this  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  96;  the  various 

r)Li 
phase  relations  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  ratio  ^  and  upon  the  rela- 

tion  between  Rp  and  R.  In  case  the  reactance-resistance  ratio  of  the 
coil  used  in  the  plate  circuit  is  high  (an  efficient  coil)  the  voltage  Ep  will 
lag  behind  the  plate  current  Ip  by  practically  90°,  but  the  grid  voltage 
cannot  lead  the  plate  current  by  such  a  large  angle;  even  if  the  resistance 
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of  the  coil  in  the  plate  circuit  is  negligible  the  angle  of  lead  of  Eg  with 


respect  to  Ip  is  fixed  by  the  angle  whose  tangent  is 


pL 


In   case   the   reactance   in  the   plate  circuit  is  large  and  n^ative 

(which  would  be  the  ease  in 
Fig.  92  if  C  is  decreased  so  that 
its  reactance  is  appreciable)  tk 
phase  relations  are  as  diown  in 
Fig.  97;  the  plate  current  now 
leads  the  exciting  voltage  E, 
and  lags  behind  the  plate  volt^ 
age  Ep,  by  some  an^e  between 
90''  and  180°. 

The  grid  voltage  required 

to  produce   a   certain  current, 

FiQ.  97. — Phase  relations  of  voltages  in  the  Ip,  through    the    condenser  C, 

tube  circuit  of  Fig.  92,  the  load  circuit  hav-  shunting  the  choke  coil  in  the 

ing  resistance  and  capacitive  reactance.  pj^^^  circuit,    is    given  by  the 

equation, 


E. 


4 


MO 


(26) 


If  there  is  power  used  in  the  circuit  through  which  Ip  flows,  it  must 
be  taken  care  of  by  a  suitable  resistance  in  series  with  C;  Eq.  (26)  must 
then  have  its  resistance  tema  increased  by  the  value  of  the  equivalent 
series  resistance. 

In  Figs.  98,  99,  and  100  are  shown  oscillographic  .proofs  of  the  fore- 
going statements;  the  voltages  and  currents  are  not  pure  sine  waves 
and  so  do  not  obey  exactly  the  relations  just  obtained  on  the  assumption 
that  all  currents  and  voltages  were  sine  waves.  The  distortion  in  /,  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Rp  varies  through  the  cycle;  its  average  value 
for  the  conditions  existing  when  the  films  of  Figs.  98,  99,  and  100  were 
obtained  was  about  2500  ohms. 

Effect  of  Phase  Relations  on  the  Possible  Power  Output  of  a  Tube 
Generator. — From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  is  evident  that  a  tube  gener- 
ator can  act  on  its  output  circuit  with  a  voltage  Ep,  the  maximum  value 
of  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  normal  plate  voltage  Eop;  also  that  it 
can  supply  to  the  output  circuit  an  alternating  current  Ip,  the  maximum 
value  of  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  normal  plate  current  /«p.  If 
/  and  E  represent  the  effective  values  of  voltage  and  current  which  the 
tube  furnishes  to  its  output  circuit,  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum  power 
output  will  occur  when  the  load  circuit  is  such  as  to  bring  /  and  E  in  phase 
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and  that  the  output  ie  then  equal  to  EI,  which  is  ^so  equal  (in  the  limiting 
case  of  maximum  output)  to  iScp/a^ 

Now  if  the  load  circuit  is  such  that  E  and  /  are  in  phase,  it  is  evident 
that  its  impedance  must  be  resistance  only,  furthermore  the  value  of  this 
resistance  must  be  equal  to  E/I,  which  is  also  the  altemating-ciurent 
resistance  of  tlie  plate  circuit  of  the  tube.  The  truth  of  this  statement 
was  shown  in  Fig,  94, 

For  such  a  circuit  as  that  given  in  Fig.  92,  the  magnitude  of  current 
Ip  must  be  directly  proportional  to  E^,  as  indicated  by  Eq.  (25).    Due 


Fio.  98. — Oscillogram  of  grid  voltage,  p1&t«  volt&ge,  and  plate  current,  correeponding 
to  conditions  of  Fig.  95. 

to  the  non-ednusoidal  currents  and  voltages,  however,  this  relation  does 
not  hold  good,  except  for  low  values  of  grid  excitation;  the  alternating 
current  does  not  change  as  rapidly  as  indicated  by  Eq.  (25).  In  Fig. 
101  are  shown  curves  of  load  circuit  power  and  current  as  functions  of 
E,,  the  resistance  of  the  load  circuit  having  been  adjusted  equal  to  the 
tube  resistance  at  low  excitation.  The  output  increases  with  the  square 
ofthegrid  voltage  for  very  low  grid  voltages  only  and  for  the  higher  values 
of  excitation  the  output  is  increasing  at  a  rate  lower  even  than  the  first 
power  of  the  grid  voltf^. 
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There  is  shown  abo  in  Fig.  101  the  value  of  the  current  taken  by  the 
grid;  as  long  as  the  grid  was  not  forced  positive  with  respect  to  the  filament 
the  reading  of  the  continuous  current  ammeter  in  the  grid  circuit  was  zero, 
but  when  the  value  of  alternating  voltf^  impressed  on  the  gird  exceeded 

1 
V2 

small  portion  of  the  cycle  and  ao  took  current.     The  variation  of  the  rea<liiig 
of  the  grid  ammeter  ie  shown  by  the  curve  marked  I,;  it  was  zero  untQ 


Fig.  99. — OsciUograin  of  plate  voltage,  grid  volt^e,  and  plate  current,  correspoDding 
to  conditions  of  Fig.  96. 

Ef  reached  a  value  of  80  volts  (effective)  which  is  approximately  equal 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  voltage,  Eo,,  and  for  higher  voltages  rose  to  a  value 
of  several  miUiamperes.  This  is  the  averse  value  of  the  grid  curreut, 
because  a  continuous  current  ammeter  reads  average  values;  the  grid 
current  fiows  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cycle,  so  that  the  actual 
maximum  value  of  I,  is  probably  ten  times  as  large  as  the  value  given 
on  the  cur\-e  sheet.  An  accurate  analysis  of  these  voltages  and  currents 
will  be  given  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter. 

General  Analysis  of  the  Conditions  Necessary  for  Setf-ez^tation.— 
From  the  analysis  given  so  far  it  is  evident  that  if  a  vacuum  tube  is  going 
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to  operate  efficiently  as  a  generator  of  alterDating  current  power,  it  is 
Qeceesary  to  have  in  the  plate  circuit  a  load  haying  a  resistance  equa)  to 
that  of  the  tube;  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  such  reactions  Dccumng 
in  the  circuit  to  which  the  tube  is  connected  that  when  the  plate  current 
undergoes  sinusoidal  variations  the  plate  potential  and  grid  potential 
Loth  undergo  sinusoidal  variations  of  potential  in  opposite  phases,  and 
that  the  relative  mf^nitudes  of  these  two  potential  variations  be  properly 
adjusted  for  the  tube  being  used.     The  fundamental  requirements  of  the 


Fia.  100. — OsciUogram  of  plate  voltage,  grid  voltage,  and  plat«  current  correspondii^ 
to  conditions  of  Fig.  07. 

problem  can  be  readily,  specified.  In  Fig.  102  are  shown  the  filament, 
plate,  and  grid  terminals  1,  2,  and  3;  the  filament  battery  and  plate  cir- 
cuit battery  (or  machine)  are  omitted,  as  they  do  not  enter  directly  into 
the  determination  of  the  conditions  for  self-excitation  of  the  tube. 

If  the  normal  plate  voltage  and  plat«  current  are  E^p  and  /„„  respect- 
ively, we  know  that  the  tube  can,  when  operating  properly,  generate  an 
amount  of  power  somewhat  less  than  \  E„I^\  let  us  call  this  available  power 
P.  If  this  power  is  supplied  to  a  circuit  of  L,  C  and  R,  in  seriea,  it  will 
produce  a  current  fixed  in  magnitude  by  the  relation  P  =  PR.  This 
current,  /,  will  produce  an  alternating  voltage  between  the  terminals  of 
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L,  the  effective  value  of  which  is  equal  to  /ci)L,  where  <a  is  nearly  equal 
.        1 

to  -7=.. 

Vlc 

When  generating  the  amount  of  power  P  the  potential  of  point  2  must 
be  fluctuating  in  voltage  (with  respect  to  the  filament)  by  an  amount 
approximately  equal  to  Eop.  The  potential  of  point  3  must  be  fluctuating, 
with  respect  to  the  filament,  by  an  amount  Emg,  such  that  fioEmg  is  about 
equal  to  2Eop,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95. 
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FiQ.  101. — ^Variation  of  output  current  and  power  as  the  exciting  voltage  on  the  grid  is 
increased;  the  circuit  was  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  92.  Variations  of  h  and  the 
average  grid  current  are  also  shown. 

It  is  then  evident  (referring  to  Fig.  102),  that  if  we  connect  the  filament 
to  point  4  of  the  coil,  we  must  connect  points  2  and  3  to  points  in  the  coil, 
{on  opposite  sides  of  point  4,  such  as  5  and  6)  such  that  the  maximum  value 
of  voltage  between  4-5  is  equal  to  E^p  and  the  maximum  voltage  between 

2 
points  4-6  is  equal  to  —  Eop. 

MO 

If  the  resistance  drop  in  the  coil  is  negligible  compared  to  the  react- 
ance drop,  we  must  have  (neglecting  the  effect  of  mutual  induction  between 
L^-s  and  I/4-6)) 

V2Ia)L4.5  =  Eop (27) 


V2Io)La_g  =  —  E 


MO 


'op* 


(28) 
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The  current  flowing  through  the  coil  L 
between  points  4  and  5  is  really  the  com- 
bination of  the  actual  pulsating  plate 
current  and  the  current  /  which  is  flow- 
ing in  the  osciUatory  circuit.  If  /  is  large 
compared  to  the  alternating  component 
of  the  plate  current  Ip,  the  error  made  in 
assuming  the  drop  between  points  4  and 
5  as  due  to  /  only  is  small.  In  a  typical 
radio  circuit  /  was  0.50  ampere  and  the 
eflFective  value  of  /p  (alternating  com- 
ponent of  plate  current)  was  only  0.03 
ampere.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that 
if  the  resistance  of  the  oscillating  circuit  is 
large  /  decreases  in  value  so  that  the 
assumption  is  no  longer  justified. 

If  we  now  use  the  approximate  relation, 


-8 


ttmm 


FiQ.  102. — Diagram  to  show  the 
conditions  required  for  self  exci- 
tation; an  oscillatory  circuit,  of 
suitably  low  resistance,  must  be 
connected  to  plate,  filament,  and 
grid  about  as  indicated.  (Fila- 
ment and  plate  circuit  batteries 
not  shown.) 


P  = 


^%^andP  =  /2B, 


we  get  from  (27) 


or 


\     lop 


on  the  assumption  that  Rop  =  2Rp.^ 

If  we  now  make  the  assimiption  that  w  =  -7-=  (which  would  be  nearly 

true  if  the  input  and  output  circuits  of  the  tube  had  negligible  capacities) 
we  find, 

LA^^y/2RRpLC. (29) 

And  for  the  proper  grid  excitation,  we  should  have, 


L4-6=^V2i2i2pLC. 
MO 


(30) 


As  an  illustration  of  how  these  approximate  relations  are  applied  to 
an  actual  circuit,  we  suppose  a  set  designed  to  generate  a  frequency  of 

*  In  case  Rp  is  greater  than  this  L4-«  must   be  correspondingly  increased;   thus  if 
Rp^Rap  then  we  must  have 

<aLi^-^/RRp. 

As  previously  mentioned  Rp  varies  with  the  amount  of  excitation  on  the  grid;    a 
curve  showing  the  variation  in  Rp  is  given  in  Fig.  115,  p.  499. 
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600,000  cycles  per  second  (500-meter  wave),  the  capacity  C  being  .0004 

ijf.    The  total  resistance  of  the  oscillating  circuit  is  10  ohms,  the  /lo  of 

the  tube  to  be  used  is  4  and  Rp  is  3000  ohms.    Using  the  relation  X  =  1885 

VLC,  we  find 

LC  =  .0705, 

and  therefore  L  =  ITC/x/i. 

Then  we  find,  L4-5 =65mA  and  for  L4-«,  we  find  32fih.     If  the  tube  can 
supply  4  watts  of  power,  the  current  in  this  oscillating  circuit  would  be 

(tt: =0.632  ampere. 


E 
If  R,  =  3000,  we  have  -f^ = 6000,  and  also  we  have  Eoplup  =  8.     From  these 

lop 

two  equations,  we  find  that  £o,=220  and  /«,3;  =  .037.     From  the  above 
values,  we  have 

wLasI  =  (2ir6  X 10^)  X  (65  X  10-«)  X  .632  =  153, 

this  being  the  effective  value  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  plate.    But 
this  is  equal  to  Eop-^  V2,  as  we  have  already  assumed  necessary  for  gen- 

E  I 

erating  a  power  equal  to  —^~^. 

This  elementary  analysis  serves  for  an  approximate  solution  of  the 
circuit;  the  filament  would  be  connected  to  point  4,  somewhat  lower  than 
the  middle-  of  the  coil  and  points  5  and  6  should  be  adjustable  by  multi- 
point switches.  Normally  there  should  be  65^^  between  points  4  and  5 
for  the  plate  connection,  and  32  fJi  between  points  4  and  6  for  the  grid 
connection. 

The  foregoing  calculations  have  been  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  alternating-current  output  of  the  tube  was  50  per  cent  of  the  input. 
Actually  on  a  small  tube  like  this  25  per  cent  efficiency  would  be  more 
likely  than  50  per  t;ent;  this  would  decrease  the  value  of  /  and  so  require 
an  increase  in  the  required  values  of  L4-6  and  L4-5. 

As  the  alternating  component  of  the  plate  ciu'rent  Ip  is  practicaDj 
90°  out  of  phase  with  the  power  circuit  ciu'rent  /,  the  required  phase  dif- 
ference of  180®  between  Ep  and  Eg  will  not  be  obtained  if  J,  is  appreciable 

compared  to  /.    This  shift  in  phase  of  Ep  as  the  ratio  -^  increases,  very 

materially  reduces  the  possible  output  of  the  tube. 

If  it  should  happen  that  R  and  Rp  are  so  high  that  the  L^^  required 
is  more  than  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  coil  L,  the  conditions  required 
by  Eqs.  (27)  and  (28)  could  not  be  satisfied  by  this  circuit,  so  it  would  not 
oscillate. 
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The  case  has  many  features  m  common  with  a  shunt-woimd, 
self-excited  generator.  In  such  a  machine  maximum  output  is  reached 
when  the  external  resistance  is  equal  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
machine  (if  the  generated  e.m.f.  is  kept  constant);  also  if  there  is  too 
much  resistance  in  the  shunt  field  circuit  of  the  machine,  it  will  not  excite 
itself,  or  "  build  up,"  as  it  is  called.  This  corresponds  somewhat  to  a 
tube  circuit  having  too  high  a  resistance  in  the  oscillating  circuit. 

The  Oscillating  Tube  as  a  Detector  of  Undamped  Waves. — From 
the  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  three-electrode  tube  as  a  detector  of 
high-frequency  currents,  given  on  page  440  et  seq.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ampUtude  of  the  high-frequency  current  must  vary  with  audible  fre- 
quency if  an  audible  reponse  is  to  be  given  by  the  telephone.  In  contin- 
uous-wave telegraphy  the  signal  received  by  the  antenna  does  not  have 
variations  in  ampHtude;  a  dot,  e.  g.,  might  consist  of  5000  cycles  of  a 
50,000-cycle  current,  the  ampUtude  of  the  current  being  constant  for  the 
diu^tion  of  the  5000  cycles. 

If  the  input  circuit  of  the  detecting  tube  is  continually  excited  by  a 
locally  generated  frequency  of  49,000  cycles,  when  the  signal  comes  in 
the  input  circuit  is  excited  by  both  49,000  cycles  and  50,000  cycles,  the 
result  being  a  high-frequency  excitation  the  ampUtude  of  which  varies 
1000  times  a  second.  This  high-frequency,  variable  ampUtude,  input 
voltage  wiU  give  a  1000-cycle  note  in  the  telephones,  connected  in  series 
with  the  plate  circuit  of  the  tube.  In  case  the  locally  generated,  high- 
frequency  current  is  produced  by  the  detecting  tube  itself,  it  is  caUed 
aniodyne  reception,  in  case  some  device  other  than  the  detecting  tube  is 
used  for  impressing  the  local  high-frequency  current  on  the  grid  the  scheme 
is  called  heterodyne  reception. 

The  excitation  of  the  input  circuit  when  no  signal  is  arriving  is  due  to 
the  voltage  E'ma  sin  co<,  and  when  the  signal,  Emg  sin  pt,  is  being  received 
the  actual  excitation  of  the  grid  circuit  is  (E'mg  sin  ut+Emo  sin  pt)  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  103. 

Detection  with  no  Grid  Condenser. — We  have  previously  shown  that 

if  the  grid  is  actuated  by  a  voltage  E'mg  sin  o)t  and  if  the  plate  current 

varies  as  the  square  of  the  grid  potential,  the  increase  in  plate  current  is 

(PI 
given  by  i  (average  value  of  e^)^X  j-^.    Hence  when  the  excitation  is 

such  as  given  by  curve  Fig.  103,  the  increase  in  plate  current  is, 
A/,=average  value  of  iE^^LJ^+E^  ^^^  P^)'  ^ 

=  I  — ^  H — j^  +average  value  of  EmgE'mg  sin  wt  sin  pt  \  jjjtI- 
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The  first  two  terms  give  the  increase  in  the  plate  current  which  is  con- 
stant, as  long  as  the  excitation  is  applied;  their  effect  would  produce  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  plate  current  as  read  by  a  continuousr<;urreDt 
ammeter  in  the  plate  circuit,  but  they  would  not  produce  a  readable  sig- 
nal in  the  phones,  giving  only  a  slight  click  in  the  phones  when  the  excita^ 
tion  is  put  on  the  grid  and  another  when  it  is  taken  off. 

Whatever  audible  signal  is  obtained  must  come  from  the  third  term; 
this  may  be  written  in  the  expanded  form 

lEmoE'fne(c08  (o)-p)t-COB  {(a+p)t)  ^^. 

The  average  value  of  both  these  cosine  terms  is  zero,  but  cos  («— p)< 
may  fluctuate  so  slowly  as  to  produce  an  audible  signal  in  the  phones,  and 

-wwvwww 


Actual  exoitation  of  grid 

Fig.  103. — Conventional  diagram  of  a  continuous  wave  signal  voltage  Eg,  a  locally 
generated  voltage  of  slightly  different  frequency,  and  the  sum  of  the  two,  which  is 
the  voltage  acting  on  the  grid. 

it  is  this  term  which  is  useful  in  continuous-wave  detection.    The  strength 
of  signal  is  then  measured  by  this  term. 

AJp(of  audible  frequency)  =    "^    "^  cos  {(a—p)t-rEr{  •     •  (31) 

The  frequency  of  this  fluctuation  in  the  plate  current,  which  is  the 
note  heard  in  the  phones,  is  adjustable  by  the  operator,  as  he  can  make 
the  value  of  o)  anything  he  may  desire.  The  ear  and  phone  are  both  most 
sensitive  at  a  frequency  of  about  800  cycles  per  second,  so  o)  is  generally 

adjusted  to  give  "^^  =800,  or  ^^ =800. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  whereas  the  response  of  the  tube  detector  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  signal  strength  for  damped  wave  signals 
Eq.  (12),  it  is  proportional  to  the  first  power  of  this  signal  strength  when 
used  for  continuous-wave  receiver.    This  fact  makes  the  tube  a  better 
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Crystal  detector 

actuated  by  giniple 

frequency 


detector  of  signals  for  undamped,  than  for  damped,  waves,  its  sensitive- 
ness not  decreasing  with  the  strength  of  signal  so  rapidly  for  one  as  it  does 
for  the  other.  Eq.  (31)  shows  also  that  the  response  to  a  given  signal 
varies  with  E\,  the  amplitude  of  the  local  oscillations,  so  long  as  the  vari- 

ation  of  JEf'p  does  not  change  the  value  of  j^. 

(t£/g 

This  increase  in  response  with  the  strength  of  the  local  oscillations 
is  similar  in  character  to  the  increase  in  response  of  a  telephone  receiver 
due  to  the  use  of  the  perma- 
nent magnet.      It  is   not    a 
characteristic    peculiar  to    a 
vacuum  tube,  but  holds  for 
any  detecting  device  in  which 
the  response  varies  with  square 
of  the  impressed  force  (when 
a    single    frequency    is    im- 
pressed).   A  crystal  rectifier 
has  a  nearly  parabolic  rela- 
tion    between    the    current  strength  of  signal 
through  it  and  the  impressed  Fig.  104. — ^Rectif3ring  action  of  a  ciystal  actuated 
voltage  (see   Fig.  60,  p.  347)                       by  a  single  frequency, 
and  the  ciurve  of  response  as 

a  function  of  the  signal  strength  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  104,  when  it  is  used 
to  detect  spark  signals.  If,  however,  the  crystal  is  used  to  detect  con- 
tinuous-wave signals  by  use  of  an  auxiliary  source  of  continuous  wave 

excitation  (Fig.  105),  its  response 
follows  the  same  law  as  obtained 
for  the  vacuiun-tube  receiver,  given 
in  Eq.  (31);  its  response  will  be 
proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the 
voltage  of  the  received  signal,  not  as 
the  square.  This  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  106. 

The    crystal    rectifier   will  also 
act  like  the  vacuum  tube   in  that 

^  the  response  of  the  rectifier,  for  a 

Fig.  106.— a  possible  scheme  for  hearing     -  ^^  siimal  strenirth    will  varv  as 
continuous-wave  signals  with  a  crystal  ^  ^^  i.  T    i'       « 

detector.  ^*^®  "^  power  of  the  locally  generat- 

ed e.m.f .  until  the  value  of  this  e.m.f . 
is  such  that  the  region  of  parabolic  rectification  is  exceeded.  The  re- 
ponse  of  the  crystal,  for  given  signal  voltage,  as  the  value  of  E^p  is  varied 
is  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  107;  the  response  is  proportional  to  E^g  for 
a  certain  range,  then  ceases  to  increase  with  E'g  and  if  E'g  is  still  further 
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Response  of  crystal 

detector  used  for 

beat  reception 


Strensrth  of  Si^na] 


increased  the  response  fafls  and  may  reach  practically  zero  for  excessively 
large  values  of  E\, 

This  same  characteristic  holds  for  the  vacuum  tube  used  as  a  beat 

receiver,  the  static  charac- 
teristic of  a  tube  being  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  108;  if 
the  amplitude  of  the  lo- 
cally generated  e.m.f.  is 
OCy  the  response  (for  given 
signal  strength)  will  be 
about  twice  as  strong  as 
if  E'g  had  the  amplitude 
OB  only,  whereas  a  value 
of  E'g  equal  to  OD  would 
result  in  a  signal  perhaps 

less   than    for    E'g^OB. 

If  E'g  is  increased  to  the 
Fio.  106. — Rectifying  action  of  a  crystal  used  as  indi-  value  OE  the  response  to 

cated  in  Fig.  105.  the  signal  will  be  practi- 

cally zero. 
Detection  with  Grid  Condenser. — In  case  a  condenser  is  used  in  series 
with  the  grid  of  the  tube  being  used  as  a  beat  receiver  Eq.  (18)  must  be 
used  in  predicting  the 
detection  efficiency.  The 
question  is  somewhat 
more  involved  than  for 
the  tube  with  no  grid  con- 
denser, because  the  nor- 
mal grid  potential  (aver- 
age value  with  no  signal 
coming  in)  varies  with 
the  value  of  E'g,  the 
potential  decreasing  as 
E'g  is  increased  in  value. 
As  all  three  of  the  deriv- 
atives used  in  Eq.  (18) 
vary  as  the  normal  grid 
potential  is  varied  an 
exact  expression  for  the 
detection   factor  must  be 

rather  complex.  As  the  tube  is  used  in  practice  the  most  sensitive  con- 
dition is  easily  found  as  will  be  described  in  a  succeeding  paragraph,  deal- 
ing with  the  self-excited,  oscillating  tube  as  detector. 


Value  of  E« 


Fig.  107. — Rectifying  action  of  a  crystal  detector  as  a 
function  of  the  amplitude  of  the  locally  impressed 
voltage,  the  signal  voltage  being  of  constant  am- 
plitude. 
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Analysis  of  Some  of  the  More  Commonly  Employed  Circuits  for  the 
Self-excited  Vacuum-tube  Oscillator. — The  first  circuit  to  be  analyzed 
is  one  having  a  tuned  plate  circuit,  the  grid  being  excited  by  mi^netic 
coupling  with  this  tuned  circuit;  the  connections  are  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  109.  The  actual  plate  ciurent  is  lop+ipi  actual  plate  voltage  Eop+ep, 
and  actual  grid  voltage  Eog+eg.  We  suppose  that  (Eop+tioEog)  is  of  such 
a  value  that  lop  is  about  on^-half  of  the  saturation  current  of  the  tube 

as  shown  in  Fig.  110; 
when  the  tube  is  in  the 
oscillating  state  the  value 
of  {Ep+fioEg)  fluctuates 
between  OPand  OE,  and 
the  plate  current  fluc- 
tuates between  the  values 
CF  and  DE.  Through 
this  range  of  fluctuation 
in  the  plate  current,  the 
relation  between  7p  and 
(Ep+fioEff)  is  nearly 
linear  so  that 

ip^Aiep+u^),    .    (32) 

A  being  a  constant. 
This  relation  is  not  true 

of  coiu*se  for  the  ejctreme 

Grid  ^tentiS  ^  Values  of  tp,  the  propor- 

FiQ.  108.— The  reBponae  of  a  tube  used  for  receiving  con-  tionaUty  factor  decreas- 
tmuous-wave  signals  will  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  ing  as  the   value   of    tp 
local  oscillations,  the  same  as  the  crystal;  a  local  oscil-  approaches     the     values 
lation  of  amplitude  OC  would  give  (for  a  fixed  incoming  np  onri  DE 
signal)  response  about  twice  as  great  as  if  the  ampli-  q^.        *  ^  *    'ii   a4-     *. 

tude  were  OB,  but  an  amplitude  OE  would  give  but      ,  /     .  pomtis UlUStt-at- 
very  little  response.  ^  ^  Fig-  111>  Ui  which 

a  sine  wave  of  (ep+fioeg) 

is  shown  and  below  it  in  full  line  the  alternating  plate  current  ip;  the 
dotted  additions  to  this  curve  serve  to  show  how  ip  differs  from  a  sine 
wave.  The  curve  ip  shown  in  Fig.  Ill  is  sjnnmetrical  about  the  zero 
axis,  a  condition  rarely  obtained  in  an  actual  tube  circuit.  It  occiuis  only 
if  the  plate-cmrent  curve  shown  in  Fig.  110  is  symmetrical  about  the 
point  A.  This  supposes  that  the  upper  part  of  the  curve  (caused  by 
satiu^tion)  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  lower  part  of  the  ciurve  (caused  by 
effect  of  space  charge)  and  also  that  (Eop+fioEoo)  has  been  properly  adjusted 
to  bring  point  A  to  the  middle  part  of  the  curve. 

For  such  a  special  state  of  affairs  two  effects  exist  which  are  practi- 
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cally  never  found  in  practice;  the  value  of  plate  current,  as  read  by 
a  continuous-current  ammeter,  does  not  change  when  oscillations  begin 
and  the  alternating  component  of  the  plate  current  contains  no  even 
harmonics.  Generally  the  plate  current  does  change  when  oscillations 
are  started  and  the  plate  current  has  very  pronounced  even  harmonies. 
On  the  basis  of  Eq.  (32),  we  can  write  at  onoe, 

Rpip^ep+fioe^ (33) 

From  the  notation  given  in  Fig.  109 

ip  =  ii+i2f (34) 

h  being  the  fJtemating  component  of  current  through  Li. 

Also 

dii 


6p=  — tifii,  — Li 


eft' 


and 


-M 


dii 
di 


(35) 


(36) 


To  make  Eq.  (36)  true  the  grid  circuit  must  be  so  adjusted  that  no 
current  flows  in  it  as  the  voltage,  Cgj  goes  through  its  cycle  of  values; 

this  requires  that  at  no  time  throughout  the 
cycle  must  the  grid  be  positive  with  respect 
to  the  filament,  and  that  the  capacit3'^  of 
the  grid-filament  circuit  is  negligible.    The 
first  condition  can  be  brought  about  by 
using  a  proper  value  of  Ec  (Fig.  109),  but 
the  second  condition   cannot   be  brought 
about  by  any  adjustment  of  the  tube  cir- 
cuit.   In  some  cases  this  capacity  is  of  ex- 
treme importance;  for  very  high-frequency 
circuits  it  may  be  one  of  the  h'miting  fac- 
tors of  operation.    It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  .capacity  to  be  considered  is 
Fig.  109.— a  commonly  employed  ^0*  ^^e  geometrical  capacity  of  the  tube, 
circuit   for  producing    oscilla-  but  the  effective  capacity  as  explained  on 
tions;  the  frequency  is  fixed  by  page   432   et    seq.       (An    oscillating  tube 
the  constants  of  the  plate  circuit  furnishes   maximum  power  when  the  ex- 
and  the  value  of  M  is  the  cntical   ,         ,        .  ^  •     .  i       i  ^      •       ^^  •  i 

factor  for  production  or  non-  ^^^  resistance  m  the  plate  cux;mt  is  equal 

production  of  oscillations.  ^  Rpy  SO  in  calculating  the  probable  effect 

of  the  grid-filament   capacity  of  an  oscil- 
lating circuit  the  proper  value  of  /*  to  xise  in  Eq.  (10),  p.  434,  is  iio/2,) 

We  have  also 

dcp 

dt' 


i2  =  -C 
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(Ep+Ai^EU) 


0B=  Eop+^oEog 
OE=-E»v+MoEi„g 


Fig.  110. — A  sinusoidal  variation  in  grid  potential  will  produce  a  sinusoidal  variation 
in  plate  ctirrent  only  if  the  fluctuation  in  plate  current  occurs  over  a  limited  range. 
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which  by  using  (35)  becomes 


dii 


t2  ^CRl  -Tr-\'CL 
at 


cPii 


(37; 


By  combining  the  foregoing  equations  to  eliminate  Cp,  €g,  ip,  and  12,  we  get. 

Such  a  differential  equation  is  satisfied  by  writing  t'l  as  an  ^ponential 
function,  the  form  of  the  function  (trigonometric,  hyperbolic,  etc.), 
depending  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  various  constants  in  Eq.  (38). 


*»-^ 


Fig.  111. — ^Due  to  the  upper  and  lower  curves  of  the  plate  current  curve  of  Fig.  110 
the  actual  alternating  component  of  the  plate  current  is  flat  topped  (sine-wave 
shape  shown  by  dotted  lines). 

The  roots  of  Eq.  (38)  are  real  if  we  have,^ 

[fiL+^(Li+MoM)]'-^^l+^)>0.      .    .    .    (39) 

For  this  condition,  the  current  n  must  be  non-oscillatory,  the  circuit  is 

aperiodic.    If   R^+p-p-  (Li+moM)>0,   the  exponential  function  is  a 

decreasing  one  and  in  case  some  disturbance  occurs  in  the  circuit  the  dis- 
turbance soon  disappears  and  the  circuit  resumes  its  normal  condition. 
This  can  evidently  occur  if  Af  is  positive  and  also  if  Af  is  negative  provided 

its  value  is  less  than  —(Li+CRlRp)- 

MO 

If  Rl+ttd   (Li+fJ^oM)  <0,  any  disturbance  set  up  in  the  system  tends 

LiCp 

^  For  an  analysis  of  an  equation  of  this  kind  see  the  first  few  pages  of  Chapter  IV. 
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to  increase  itself;   this  occurs  if  M  is  negative  and  its  value  such  that 
M>  —  (Li+CRlRp)-    The  plate  current  then  tends  to  increase  or  decrease 

MO 

(according  to  the  sense  of  this  disturbance)  and  does  so  as  long  as  the 
characteristic  curve  (Fig.  110)  is  straight. 

In  the  case  the  constants  of  Eq.  (38)  are  such  as  to  make  its  roots 
imaginary,  we  have, 

[ftz,+^(Li+MoM)]'-^(l+^)<0.    .    .    .    (40) 

The  current  n  must  then  be  of  the  form, 

ii^A^'sm(<d+e), (41) 

in  which,  we  must  have 

and |i 

The  exponential  in  Eq.  (41)  is  decreasing  if  fli,+^^r^(Li+/zoAf)>0, 
which  is  true  for  all  positive  values  of  Af ,  or  if  Af  is  negative,  but  its  value 
is  such  that  M<—{Li+CRlRp). 

fjto 

For  such  conditions  any  shock  on  the  circuit  will  produce  oscillations, 
of  frequency  as  determined  from  Eq.  (43),  but  the  oscillations  will  die 
away  because  of  the  negative  value  of  a. 

The  last,  and  most  important,  case  to  consider  is  given  by 

Rl+-~-(Li+,jlqM)<0, 

that  is,  when  M  is  negative  and  its  absolute  value  is  such  that, 

M>—(Li'^CRlRp) (44) 

MO 

For  this  condition  any  disturbance  to  the  circuit  will  start  osciUa- 
tions,  and  these  oscillations  will  increase  in  magnitude  until  the  straight 
part  of  the  curve  in  Fig.  110  is  exceeded. 

The  effect  of  making  the  plate  current  fluctuate  through  such  large 
values  is  to  make  Rp  variable  throughout  the  cycle,  resulting  also  in  an 
increase  in  the  average  value  of  Rp]  the  oscillations  will  therefore  increase 
in  amplitude,  after  once  being  started,  until  the  value  of  Rp  is  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  inequality  given  in  Eq.  (44)  is  changed  to  an 
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equality.  When  this  condition  is  brought  about  the  value  of  a  becomes 
zero,  and  the  exponential  in  Eq.  (41)  reduces  to  unity,  giving  neither 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  ampUtude  of  the  current. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  if  the  circuit  of  Fig.  109  is  to 
produce  oscillations,  M  must  be  somewhat  greater  than  its  critical  value 
given  by  the  relation 

-M^^iLi+CRLRp) (45: 

MO 

If  M  exceeds  (in  absolute  value)  this  value  osciUation  will  start:  if 
oscillations  are  already  present  and  M  is  made  slightly  less  than  this  value 
(in  absolute  magnitude),  the  osciUations  will  stop,  hence  the  use  of  the 
term  critical  value. 

The  frequency  of  the  osciUations  is  obtained  from  Eq.  (43)  and  is, 


/=^#0+l)-h+ck(^^+'-^]''  •  •  («) 


and  if  Af  is  adjusted  to  its  critical  .value, 


(47) 


which  in  the  average  radio  circuit  is  practically  the  same  as, 

If  the  coupling  between  the  grid  and  plate  circuits  is  made  tighter  than 
required  for  the  limiting  value,  the  frequency  is  somewhat  decreased. 

If  we  suppose  Eq.  (48)  to  give  the  frequency  the  critical  value  of  M 
may  be  written  in  the  form, 

-*'-^(>+S^)-s((ip+*'*')-  •  •  •  <« 

.  From  this  relation  it  is  evident  that  if  a  circuit  is  oscillating  with  a  value 
of  M  equal  to  the  critical  value  any  decrease  in  the  frequency,  accomplished 
by  varying  either  Li  or  C,  must  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
coupling,  otherwise  the  oscillations  will  cease. 

Prediction  of  Oscillatory  Condition  by  Putting  Total  Resistance 
Equal  to  Zero. — The  condition  for  oscillations  in  any  circuit  can  be 
expressed  by  putting  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  equal  to  zero.  In 
Fig.  109  the  external  plate  circuit  has  a  resistance  Ra-b  and  this  is  in  series 
with  the  effective  tube  resistance  R'p,  This  R'p  is  the  relation  between 
Cp  and  ip,  when  the  values  of  ip  are  determined  not  only  by  Cpbulbyihe  simul" 
taneously  acting  eg]  as  e^  may  be  180°  out  of  phase  with  Cp  and  of  such  value 
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that  A*o€,>ep,  it  is  possible  to  have  ip  180°  out  of  phase  with  f?p,  so  that  R'p 
may  be  negative,  whereas  Rp  is  always  positive.^  We  have  then  as  the 
condition,  for  self-sxistained  oscillations 

Ra^b+R'v^O.     .     .     ; (50) 

From  Eq.  (50),  Chapter  I,  we  find  that  at  resonance, 

*^"'^C^^ ^^^^ 

Now  Cg^taMiij  6„  =  «Liii,  and  ip—-nr  («j>+A*o6^). 

Kp 

nf    _^ (aLltl RpL\  ,       . 


^     -^(a)LiZi+fk)wAfn) 

Up 


Hence  using  Eq.  (50),  the  critical  value  of  M  may  be  obtained  from  the 
relation, 

RpL\     ,  L\    1 


If  we  use  the  approximate  relation  C  ^-yr-,  Eq.  (53)  yields  the  solution, 

-^-^('+10) ^^^ 

which  is  the  same  as  obtained  in  Eq.  (49). 

Phases  of  Voltages  and  Currents  in  the  Steady  State. — When  the 
value  of  M,  being  increased  from  zero,  slightly  exceeds  the  critical  value 
as  determined  by  Eq.  (45),  oscillations  start  and  build  up  to  a  certain 
steady  value;  how  quickly  they  reach  the  steady  state  depends  upon  how 
much  M  exceeds  its  critical  value,  when  the  osciUations  start  and  on  the 
value  of  Rl.  The  steady  state  is  reached  when  Rp  has  sufficiently  increased 
(in  average  value)  to  reduce  (45)  to  an  equaUty. 

When  RL+-^{Li+y^)  =0, 

*This   difference  between  Rp  and  R'p  may  be  indicated  by  writing  Rp  ——?  and 

dtp 

K  p-j-r;  for  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  ep  changes  €g  undergoes 
dtp 

de 
simultaneous  changes  which  may  result  in  the  total  derivative  -^  being  negative  whereas 

dtp 

the  partia}  derivative  --:-  is  always  positive. 

dip 
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Eq.  (38)  reduces  to  the  form, 

^' ^'+i('+t) -»- <«=> 

The  solution  of  this  is  n  =  /i  sin  (o<,  in  which 


1+^ 

0)  = 


LiC  • 


The  grid  voltage  e^  =  —  Af  -j-  =  —  wilf /i  cos  w<. 
But  as  Af  is  negative,  this  may  be  written, 

Cg  =  «ilf/i  sin  ( cji+|),       (56) 

which  makes  the  grid  voltage  lead  the  current  /i  by  90**. 
The  plate  voltage 

ep  =  —  RlH — Li  -jt  =  —  RlIi  sin  w^— wLi/i  cos  wt 


in  which  tan  </>  = 


=  -/iV7e^2+(a>Li)2  sin  {<d+4>), 


Rl' 


In  practically  all  radio  coils  ^^  is  so  large  that  6  may  be  put  equal  to 
90®  without  much  error,  so  that, 

6p  =  -  IiVRJ^+{u)Li)^  sin  (a;«+ir/2) (57) 

From  (56)  and  (57)  it  is  evident  that  ep  and  e^  are  practically  180** 
out  of  phase,  a  condition  we  have  previously  shown  necessary  for  oscillation. 
The  plate  ciu'rent  is  fixed  by  the  condition. 


As  6p  =  Rpipf  we  have. 


di\ 
Cp  =  —  RlIi  —  (Li+fioM)  -^. 


Rl.      Li+fioM  dh        Rl  j     .^    ,     Li+npM     . 
''  —  T/' ^^  -dt—R,^'^  '^ RT  "^^  '^'^ 

4-Vfii2+«2(Li+MoM)2  sin  (arf+^), 

rCp 

in  which 

tan  ^  = j^ . 
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As  Af  is  negative  and  ixqM  is  greater  in  absolute  value  than  Li,  the  angle 

}[/  is  nearly— rt- 
Then 

ip=  -4^Vflx,2+a,2(Li+MoM)2 sin  (a)«-T/2) 


=4^Viet2+«2(Li+/x<jAf)2  sin  («<+ir/2). 


(58) 


Ii 


It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  plate  current  leads  the  current  in  L\ 
by  practically  90°. 

Amplitude  of  Oscillation  in  the  Steady  State. — The  greatest  current 
is  obtained  in  the  oscillating  circuit  with  the  least  coupling  that  can  be 
used  to  maintain  oscillations.  The 
lower  the  value  of  M  the  greater  must 
/i  be  to  maintain  the  required  grid 
excitation  and  I\  will  vary  with  M 
about  as  shown  by  the  full  line  curve 
in  Fig.  112;  if  the  value  of  Af  is 
decreased  beyond  the  critical  value  os- 
cillations will  generally  cease  entirely. 
In  certain  tubes  it  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  get  maximmn  current  with 
somewhat  greater  coupling  than  that 
at  which  oscillations  start;  in  that 
case  the  cxurve  between  M  and  /i 
has  the  form  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line.  The  form  depends  upon  the 
static  characteristic;  in  Fig.  113  are 
shown  two  possible  ciurves.  The  full- 
line  ciu^e  corresponds  with  the  full- 


^' 


Value  of  M 

Fig.  112. — Showing  possible  relations 
between  amplitude  of  oscil  atory  cur- 
rent and  value  of  M  in  Fig.  109;  the 
dotted  line  curve  shows  the  ordinary 
condition.     (See  Figs.  178  and  179 


of  this  chapter.) 

line  curve  of  Fig.  112,  and  the  dotted  curve  of  113  corresponds  to  the  dotted 
curve  in  Fig.  112. 

If  the  value  hp  (no  oscillations)  is  so  adjusted  that  it  is  equal  to  one- 
half  the  saturation  current,  then  the  maximum  possible  value  of  ip  is  lop. 
But  from  Eq.  (58)  we  have  the  maximum  value  of  ip  given  by  the  relation 

Imp  - ^-^y/RL'  +  i^^{Li+iioM)\ 
rip 

Imp  and  Imi  being  the  maximum  possible  values  of  the  effective  values  of 
ip  and  ii,  and  this  value  of  Imp  must  be  equal  to  lop.    So  we  put, 

lap  =  '^VR^^  +  <^^{Li+,M>M)^ 
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or 


/iiii  = 


looR 


op^t^p 


and  by  substituting  the  condition 

iLi+fjioM)~-CR,BL 


and  ftaaiiming 


""Vlic- 


/»1  = 


op 


Ri 


which  for  the  average  tube  is  practically  the  same  afl. 


ml 


(59) 


For  this  condition  we 
conclude  that  increasing  C 
must  result  in  a  decrease 
in  hy  but  in  trying  out  this 
relation  experimentally  we 
often  find  that  /i  may  be 
increased  by  increasing  C. 
There  must  be  in  the  circuit 
some  other  limitation  which 
must  also  be  considered  in 
using  the  relation  of  Ek}. 
(59).  Indeed  this  is  at  once 
evident,  because  Eq.  (59) 
_  ^    g  would  lead  to  a  value  of  /i, 

^  approaching  infinity  as  C  is 

Fig.  113.-A  tube  having  a  plate  current  curve  as  ^^^  ^  approach  zero. 
,     shown  by  the  full  line  will  behave  as  indicated  ^  •   •        xu 

for  the  full  line  of  Fig.  112;  similarly  for  the         ^^  exammmg  the  possi- 
dotted  lines.  ble  values  of  €p  we  find  the 

other  limiting  factor;  it  is 
evident  that  the  maximum  value  of  Cp  is  E^^  so  that  we  have  as  another 
limiting  condition  on  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillating  current, 

This  follows  from  Eq.  (57),  putting  the  maximum  value  of  e,  equal  to 
Eop,    We  then  have, 


/»ii  = 


E^ 


op 


VRj+{u>Lij^' 
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which  for  critical  value  of  M  and  assuming 


"=\i^ 


LiC 
gives,  /„i  = 


Eof 


# 


fA 


and  as  the  value  of  Ri?  is  ordinarily  small  compared  to  -tt,  we  have  as 
another  limitation  on  the  value  of  the  oscillating  current, 

/«i=^o,^. (60) 

Eqs.  (59)  and  (60)  then  constitute  two  limits  on  the  possible  ampUtude 
of  I\ ;  whichever  gives  the  lower  value  will  determine  the  maidmimi  value 
of  I\,  The  best  condition  makes  the  two  limits  the  same  which  occurs 
when 

Eop     1   L\ 


J    -  j>    r (^^) 

The  symbols  lop  and  Eop  have  been  used  to  indicate  the  limiting  values 
of  ip  and  c,,  so  that  Eq.  (61)  is  properly  written,  using  effective  values  of 
voltage  and  current. 

maximmn  value  Ep 1_  Li  .^^. 

maximiun  value  Ip" Rl  C 

But  from  Eq.  (50),  Chapter  /, 

Rl  C  "^^ 

the  external  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit,  and 

maximum  value  of  Ep 
maximum  value  of  /,' 

is  really  TZp,  the  internal  resistance  of  the  tube. 

The  foregoing  analysis  therefore  yields  the  same  result  as  obtained  on 
page  471,  namely,  for  maximimi  output  the  external  resistance  of  the  tube 
circuit  should  be  equal  to  the  tube  resistance  itself. 

By  comparing  Ekjs.  (62)  and  (61),  it  is  seen  that  the  resistance  of  the 

E 
tube  for  maximum  output  is  equal  to  -^,  which  we  previously  called  fl«^, 

lap 

the  continuous-current  resistance  of  the  tube.  We  also  showed  that  Rp, 
the  alternating-current  resistance,  was  generally  about  one-half  the  con- 
tinuous-current resistance  Rop  (Eq.  (7)  and  Fig.  48).  This  apparent  dis- 
crepancy arises  from  the  fact  that  Rp  is  really  a  variable  quantity,  depend- 
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ing  for  its  value  upon  the  amount  of  change  in  the  plate  current-     Tlie 

discussion  of  Rp  on  page  471  ct  seq.  and  the  measurements  recorded  in 

Fig.  94  had  to  do  with  Rp  for  very  s:niall  variations  in  plate  current,  and 

in  such  a  case  Rop  is  about  twice  as 

great  aa  Rp. 

For  the  conditions  obtaining  vrfaen 

Eqs.   (61)    and    (62)   are    applicable, 

the  plate  current  is  supposed  to  vary 

from  zero  to  2  /op,  and  furthermore 

the  relation  between  /,and  (Ep+^Ee) 

is   supposed  to  be  linear;    for  such 

E 
conditions  fl«  =  Run  =  -r^-    The   diflfer- 


i^op 


op 


ence  in  Rp  with  weak  excitation  and 
strong  excitation  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
114;  the  full-line  curve  represents 
the  actual  relation  between  /,  and  E^ 
Fig.  114.— If  thefip  of  a  tube  is  to  be  when  there  is  no  resistance  in  series 
constant  the  relation  between  Ip  and  with  the  plate  circuit  and  the  dotted 

(Ep-\-fioEg)  must  be  a  straight  line  as  curve  shows  the  assumed  relation  on 

indicated  in  the  dotted  graph;  actually  ^j^^  y^^^  ^j  gq     (33).      The    dotted 

the  solid  line  curve  gives  the  plate  ,.  .        -      r»    /  x       -   ^    a\ 

cukent.  hence  it  is  evident  that  R,  ^^  ^^^^  P^es  for  ftp  (at  point  A) 

must  vary  with  the  magnitude  of  flue-  aw       pj 


tuation  of  {Ep-\-ii^g), 


A/, 


Lop 


whereas  the  full  line  curve  gives  for  Rp  at  the  point  A  a  value  of 


A/« 


about  half  as  great  as 


K 


op 


op 


Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  excite  a  tube  to  the  limits  set  by  Eqs. 
(59)  and  (61),  so  Rp  actually  never  increases  to  the  value 

R  =^' 

lop 

as  the  intensity  of  the  oscillations  varies;  the  value  of  Rp  for  the  ordinary 
tube  will  undergo  changes  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  115. 

Stability  of  Oscillations. — In  the  average  circuit  the  value  of  the 
oscillating  current  is  greatest  when  the  coupling  is  as  weak  as  can  be 
permitted  and  still  maintain  oscillations.  For  this  condition,  howe\Tr. 
the  stability  of  the  circuit  is  very  poor;  the  slightest  decrease  in  either 
//  or  Eb  is  likely  to  stop  the  oscillations.  Also  for  this  condition  it  is 
necessary  to  readjust  the  coupling  for  every  change  in  the  oscOlating 
circuit;   if  either  Rl^  Li,  or  C  i^  increased  the  oscillation  will  cease.     To 
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make  this  circuit  stable  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  coupling  at  a  setting 
considerably  in  excess  of  its  critical  value,  perhaps  twice  as  much.  This 
of  course  will  diminish  some- 
what the  magnitude  of  the 
oscillating  current^  but  the 
increased  reliabOity  of  the 
generating  action  of  the  tube 
generally  compensates  for  this. 
It  many  times  happens 
that  the  critical  value  of 
coupling  for  starting  oscilla- 
tions is  greatly  diflferent  from 
the  critical  value  to  stop  oscQ- 

lations;   in  a   certain   circuit  mtcwity  of  oscillation, 

this  critical  value  of  COUpUng  f,q.  115.— The  resiBtance  of  the  plate  circuit  of 
for    starting   the    oscillations       a  tube  varies  with  the  fluctuation  of  (J^p+mo^^) 
was   17   per  cent,  whereas  it       about  as  shown  here;  intense  oscillations  require 
could  then  be  decreased  to  12      ^^  fluctuations  in  {Ep-hn^Eg). 
per  cent  before  the  oscillations 

ceased.  This  is  due  to  the  variable  value  of  Rpy  as  brought  out  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph;  when  the  oscillations  start  their  amplitude  is  neces- 
sarily small  and  Rp  is  determined 
by  the  slope  at  the  value  .of  /p,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  116  at  A.  After  the 
oscillations  are  started,  the  plate 
current  fluctuates  between  0  and  BC, 
and  the  average  resistance  between 
these  limits  is  less  than  the  value  of 
RpSkt  A.  The  plate  current  for  such 
oscillations  would  be  very  complex 
and  so  the  behavior  of  the  circuit 
could  not  be  predicted  from  the 
analyses  previously  given,  which 
have  assimied  sine  waves  of  current, 
r.     ....     ^^  ^  11  Starting    and  Stopping    Oscilla- 

Fio.  116. — When  a  tube  starts  to  oscillate  ^.  TTt  ^,     '^'^^ 

its  resistance  is  fixed  by  the  slope  of  tions.-It  IS  sometunes  necessary  to 
the  Ip-Ep  curve,  and  this  resistance  give  a  circuit  some  sort  of  a  shock  to 
may  be  very  different  from  the  value  start  oscillations;  if  normal  filament 
when  intense  oscillations  are  occurring,  current   and   plate  voltage    are   im- 
pressed and  then  the  coupling  gradu- 
ally increased,  it  will  be  found  that  M  may  greatly  exceed  its  critical  value 
without  causing  the  tube  to  oscillate.  If,  however,  the  plate  circuit  is  opened 
and  then  closed,  thus  giving  a  pulse  to  the  circuit,  oscillations  will  start. 
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In  case  a  tube  is  used  for  generating  power  in  a  transmitting  station, 
the  osciilationB  must  be  continually  started  and  stopped,  as  the  signals 
are  sent  out  by  the  key.  The  vacuiun-tube  generator  permits  this  oper- 
ation to  be  carried  out  readily;   a  small  hand  key  properly  introduced 

in  the  grid  circuit  may  control  kilowatts 
of  power  with  imperceptible  sparking. 
Probably  the  most  convenient  schesie 
for  "  keying "  a  tube  generator  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  117;  with  the  key  open 
thegridis  forced  to  such  a  negative  po- 
tential by  the  battery  Ee  (which  can  be 
small  dry  cells)  that  the  circuit  stops 
oscillating  and  when  the  key  is  closed 
the  coil  L2  is  connected  to  ground  which 
is  its  normal  connection  for  oscillation. 
Of  course  when  the  key  is  closed,  the 
battery  Ee  is  short-circuited  throu^  the 
resistance  i2,  but  this  will  do  them  no 
harm  if  i2  is  chosen  sufficiently  high. 
With  a  battery  Ec  of  200  volts  a  resistcmce 
Fig.  I17.--Thi8  diagmm  shows  a  jj  ^j  20,000  ohms  wiU  be  suitable  for  a 
convenient  method  of  "keying"  a  ^  d  on     r  x         u      •        b»       innn        1-^ 

tube  circuit;  if  the  proper  values  ^^P^  ^"^O  photron  havmg  E,  =  1000  volts. 
of  RandEe  are  chosen  a  small  Condenser  Cg  shunts  the  contact  points 
hand  key  may  control  kilowatts  of  the  key;  this  condenser  must  be  of 
of  power  with  imperceptible  sufficiently  small  capacity,  otherwise  the 
®^**'     ^*  set  will  continue  to  oscillate  for  an  appre- 

ciable time  after  the  key  is  opened,  and 
the  starting  of  the  osciUations  will  not  occur  as  .  soon  as  the  key  is 
depressed;  about  0.1  microfarad  seems  satisfactory  when  R  is  20,000 
ohms. 

Effects  of  Oscillation  on  the  Grid  and  Plate  Currents. — In  such  a 
circuit  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  109,  the  grid  ciurent  is  very  nearly  zero 
tmtil  osciUations  start;  when  the  tube  is  oscillating  the  grid  becomes 
positive  during  part  of  the  cycle  and  so  takes  current.  The  value  of  the 
grid  current  is  larger  than  would  be  at  first  supposed,  because,  although 
the  grid  potential  does  not  reach  high  positive  values,  the  plate  potential 
is  low  at  the  time  the  grid  is  positive. 

In  a  small  power  tube  designed  for  £^=300  and  Eop  =  .04  ampere  the 
average  value  of  Ig  when  the  tube  is  adjusted  for  maximmn  value  of 
power  output  is  about  .003  ampere.  The  maximum  value  of  the  grid 
current,  when  its  average  value  is  .003,  is  probably  from  .02  to  .05  ampere. 
In  a  large  power  tube,  excited  for  maximmn  power  output,  Ig  may  be 
considerably  greater  than  the  values  given  above. 
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If  the  plate  current  lop  has  been  adjusted  equal  to  half  the  saturation 
current,  for  the  values  of  //  and  Eap  used,  a  continuous-current  ammeter 
will  indicate  no  change  in  the  value  of  the  plate  current  when  oscillations 
start.  In  general^  however,  there  will  be  a  change;  when  oscillations 
start  the  average  plate  current  will  generally  increase  if  the  circuit  is 
such  that  no  condenser  is  used  in  series  with  the  grid  and  will  decrease 
if  such  a  condenser  is  used.  Conditions  liiay  occur  in  which  this  general 
statement  is  not  true. 

Adjustments  to  Give  Maximum  Output  of  Tube. — ^With  a  circuit 
arranged  as  in  Fig.  109,  there  are  two  adjustments  to  carry  out  before 
the  tube  will  give  its  maximum  out- 
put; the  grid  must  have  the  proper 
excitation  and  the  plate  circuit  resist* 
ance  must  equal  the  tube  resistance. 
The  circuit  of  Fig.  109  is  reproduced, 
with  slight  modification,  in  Fig.  118. 
The  oscillating  circuit  In,  Rl,  C,  is 
many  times  an  antenna,  with  loading 
coD,  so  it  is  evident  that  Rl  itself 
is  not  adjustable,  yet  the  resistance 
between  points  A  and  0  must  be  made 
equal  to  the  tube  resistance. 


<— I  UwWV\r--f  B 


K 


^=^ 


■M 


The   jJate    circuit    inductance   is  Fig.  II8.--T0  make  the  circuit  shown  in 


made  with  taps  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
118;  point  B  is  adjusted  to  give  the 
right  frequency  to  the  oscillating 
circuit,  and  then  point  A  is  adjusted 
to  give  the  plate   circuit  the   right 


Fig.  109  useful,  the  inductance  in  the 
oscillatory  circuit  must  be  fitted  with 
two  sets  of  taps  as  indicated  here;  the 
mutual  induction  between  the  two 
coils  L2  and  Lp  must  also  be  adjust- 
able. 


resistance.    Neglecting  the  effect  of 

the  plate  current  compared  to  the  oscillating  ciurent  (an  ordinary  radio 

set  makes  Ip  equal  to  about  1/20  of  /),  we  have, 


p       -p  /w^pV_« 


^V        L^2 


Rl        RlLiC 


E. 


If  Ro-A  b  to  be  equal  to  Rp--^  (for  conditions  of  mfiTiniiim  power) 

'op 

we  so  adjust  tap  A  that 


K 


»p 


w 


op 


RlLi\C 


or 


IEopRlLiC 


(63) 


This  required  value  of  Lp  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  Li. 
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In  a  certain  radio  circuit  Rl  =3  ohms,  P  =4X  10""^^  farads,  Li  =  150^,, 
£^=300  volts,  /op  =  .03  ampere.  Using  Eq.  (63),  the  required  value  c: 
Lp  proves  to  be  42nh.  The  tap  A  would  therefore  be  made  between  0 
and  tap  B. 

The  current  in  the  oscillating  circuit  can  be  calculated  from  the  relatioQ 
I  =  (aCE,  where  E  is  the  effective  voltage  across  OB,  which  is    equal  to 

— ^X-p.^    Using  these  relations  and  also  remembering  that  w  =\y-?^ 

we  get, 

J    Eop  \L\C       jEopIop  ,CMS 

Substituting  the  values  above  gives  a  value  for  /  of  1.23  amp^isw 
Actually  1.05  amperes  was  the  maximum  obtainable  from  the  circuit. 

The  resistance  Ri,  was  then  increased  to  50  ohms,  and  it  was  fouDd 
experimentally  that  tap  A  was  outside  of  tap  B  for  maximum  output. 
By  calculation,  Eq.  (63),  we  find  the  proper  value  for  Lp  =  171  fJi.  The 
oscillatory  ciu'rent,  from  Eq.  (64),  should  be  0.31  ampere,  whereas  only 
0.26  was  actually  obtained. 

After  the  right  position  for  tap  A  has  been  found  the  coupling  between 
1/2  and  Li,  is  reduced  imtil  the  critical  value  of  M  is  nearly  reached,  and 
then  a  slight  readjustment  of  tap  A  may  be  necessary.  It  will  be  found 
that  varying  M  and  the  position  of  tap  A  will  have  only  minor  effects 
on  the  frequency  being  generated  by  the  tube. 

The  value  of  L2  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible;  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  natural  period  of  L2,  combined  with  the  capacity  of  the  input 
circuit  of  the  tube  is  about  the  same  as  the  period  of  the  LaC  circuit, 
trouble  may  be  experienced  in  making  the  tube  oscillate  because  of  the 
unexpected  phase  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid;  the  voltage  changes 
its  phase  nearly  180^  as  the  natural  frequency  of  the  LiC  circuit  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  natural  frequefncy  of  the  grid  circuit. 

Oscillations  at  Other  than  the  Desired  Frequency. — It  may  happen 
that  if  the  grid  circuit  has  its  natural  frequency  in  the  nei^borhood 
of  the  frequency  of  the  LiC  circuit  the  tube  will  generate  power  of  the 
frequency  of  the  grid  circuit,  instead  of  that  of  the  LiC  circuit. 

^  This,  relation  is  approximate  only,  because  of  the  mutual  induction  between  the 
inductance  between  points  0-A  (Fig.  118)  and  that  between  points  A-B.  If  tlie  coH 
is  short,  so  that  the  turns  are  all  close  together,  the  effect  of  this  mutual  induction  ^nll 

be  considerable  and  the  relation  given  above  is  more  accurately  written  ~/^^jj~  where 

Ni  =  number  of  turns  between  points  0-B 
and 

N2  =  number  of  turns  between  points  0-A. 
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To  remedy  this  trouble  the  grid  circtdt  is  sometimes  tuned  to  the 
same  frequency  as  the  LiC  circuit.  Another  method  of  ensuring  the 
desired  frequency  of  oscillations  is  to  couple  the  grid,  not  to  the  plate 
coil,  but  to  a  coil  in  the  LiC  circuit,  which  is  so  placed  that  no  current 
flows  in  it  unless  the  main  circuit  is  oscillating.  This  idea  is  depicted 
in  Pig.  119.  Coil  Li  will  carry  no  current  unless  the  main  circuit, 
including  Li  and  C,  is  osciUating. 

The  difficulty  occmrd  principaOy  when  the  resistance  of  the  main 
oscillating  circuit  is  high  so  that  the  current  /  is  relatively  small;  to  suf- 
ficiently excite  the  grid  in  this  case  requires  a 
comparatively  large  value  of  L2,  which  of  coiu'se 
lowers  the  natural  period  of  the  grid  circuit. 

Oscillating  Current  Comparable  in  Value  with 
Plate  Current. — When  the  resistance  of  the 
oscillating  circuit  gets  very  high  the  oscillating 
current  /  may  decrease  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  of  about  the  same  value  as  Ip  or  even  less. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  oscillations, 
because  the  e.m.f .  for  the  excitation  on  the  grid 

tends  to  get  the  wrong  phase.  The  scheme  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^^  ^^. 
Fig.  119  may  not  work  because  Li,  which  must  rfous  oecDlations  it  is  ad- 
be  small  compared  to  Lp  (because  of  the  high 
value  of  Rl),  may  not  induce  a  sufficient  voltage 
in  L2,  so  resort  must  be  had  to  coupling  L2  with 
Lp.  Now  the  oscillatory  current  in  Lp  is  ordi- 
narily 90°  out  of  phase  (nearly)  with  /p,  and 
such  condition  results  in  a  correct  phase  for  the 
voltage  Eff,  But  if  now  lp  is  comparable  with  J, 
the  acttial  ciurent  in  Lp  (which  produces  the 

magnetic  field  affecting  L2)  tends  to  come  into  phase  with  /p,  that  is, 
shift  its  phase  90°  from  its  normal  value.  But  such  a  shift  in  phase 
will  result  in  such  a  phase  for  Eg  that  oscillations  cannot  be  main- 
tained; in  fact  a  comparatively  small  shift  will  materially  cut  down  this 
possible  power  output  of  the  tube. 

For  a  condition  of  this  sort  it  is  better  jo  use  separate  excitation  for 
the  tube,  instead  of  trying  to  make  it  self-exciting.  Another  tube  cir- 
cuit, having  a  low  resistance,  is  self-excited  at  the  desired  frequency,  and 
from  this  circuit  a  suitable  voltage  may  be  obtained  (either  directly  or 
magnetically)  for  excitation  of  the  tube  furnishing  power  to  the  high 
resistance  circuit. 

Coupling  between  Grid  and  Plate  Circuit  by  Capacity. — In  the  fore- 
going discussions  of  a  self-excited  tube  the  voltage  for  excitation  of  the 
grid  has  been  obtained  by  a  magnetic  coupling  with  the  osciQating  circuit, 


viaable  to  couple  the  grid 
circuit  to  some  part  of 
the  main  oecillatory  cir- 
cuit through  which  the 
plate  current  does  not 
flow;  the  grid  is  then  not 
excited  unless  the  main 
circuit  is  osdllating. 
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but  it  is  of  course  possible  to  use  electrostatic  coupling,  or  even  a  com- 
bination of  both.  Such  a  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  120;  in  order  to  make 
the  discussion  more  general  only  a  part  of  the  inductance  in  the  oscillating 
circuit  is  included  in  the  plate  circuit.  The  extra  inductance  L2,  in  com- 
bination with  C2  and  R,  represents  an  antenna,  thus  making  the  circuit 


muuU 


Fig.  120. 


Fig.  12L 


Fig.  120. — ^Another  oscillatory  circuit  in  which  the  grid  is  excited  by  inductive  coupling 
between  Li  and  L«  as  well  as  by  the  capacitive  coupling  produced  by  Ci. 

Fig.  121. — Showing  how  the  circuit  of  Fig.  120  is  applied  to  an  actual  radio  circuit^. 

the  direct  equivalent  of  the  actual  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  121.     From 
Fig.  120  using  directions  of  current  shown  in  the  diagram,  we  have. 


tp=ii+t2+i8. 


-L,^-M^«-I^^_/2i,+e^,  =  «£^-^«j,/$+ec^.  . 


di 


dt 


dt 


dt 


dl 


(65) 
(66) 


dect 


Also  we  know  that  ec,  and  ect  are  fixed  by  the  relation  —  C2  — ^  =  t2,  and 

— Ci  -^  =  13.    By  the  use  of  these  relations,  and  deriving  Eq.  (65),  ^ve  get 
the  equations. 


We  can  write 


dt^ 


di^  '  Ci 


(67) 


(68) 


z>   *  I  r    ^^1       71^  ^^3  r    ^^3 

Hpip^^ep+tioeg;  Cp  =  — Li-^— M -^;  eg^—Lz-^ 
Using  these  conditions,  and  Eq.  (65),  we  get, 


«% 


i2,(ti+t2+i3)+(Li+MoM)  ^+(pol8+M)  ^  =0. 


(60) 
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Eqs.  (67);  (68)  and  (69)  permit  the  precise  determiimtion  of  h,  12,  and 
is,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  solution  would  be  tedious  and  the  solution 
can  be  easily  guessed.  If  oscillations  occiu*  at  all  they  will  be  sinusoidal 
and  as  they  are  all  supplied  with  power  from  the  same  source  (the  plate 
circuit)  we  can  write, 

t'l  =  /i  sin  wtf  t2  =  ^2  sin  («i+02),  iz^h  sin  {(at+4>s). 

By  deriving  these  expressions  and  substituting  in  Eqs.  (67),  (68)  and  (69), 
and  for  each  equation  thus  obtained,  equating  the  coefficents  of  cos  u)t  and 
sin  (Uj  we  find 

Rpih+h  cos  <l>2+h  COB  <t>B)'-(a(poL3+M)h  sin  <t>B-0.  .     .     (70) 

Rpih  sin  4>2+h  sin  4>a)+o){Li+fjLoM)Ii+(a(jiQLz+M)h  cos  <^  =0.     (71) 

coL/i+.coAf/a  cos  ^  =  ( wL2 — rrjh  cos  (h+hR  sin  02.  .    (72) 
(aMh  sin  02  =  (  wL2 — ^  1  h  sin  02— ^2^  cos  02.  .    .    .     (73) 


«(Li-M)/i  =  {o,(L3-J»f)-^| 

a)(L3-A0        ^ 


Iz  COS  03.    .    .    .     (74) 


^     /a  sin  08  «0.    .     .    .     .     ,     (75) 

Eq.  (75)  shows  that  imless  w(L3— M)—  ---?7-=0,  sin  08  must  be  equal 

to  zero,  which  means  that  ez  and  iz  are  either  in  phase  or  180^  out  of  phase. 

In  case  ^(La— M) — ~-  =0,  we  have  resonance  in  the  L3— Ci  circuit. 

Using  Eqs.  (74)  and  (75)  to  get  values  of  sin  03  and  cos  03,  then  using 
Eqs.  (70)  and  (71)  to  get  values  of  sin  02  and  cos  02  and  putting  these 
values  in  Eqs.  (72)  and  (73),  we  get  the  two  equations 


a)(L3-M) 


coCi 


f^L(Li+MoM)+co^(^^'^)^^^^+^  i  ^0,    .     (76) 
^•^  a,(L3-M)-    ^ 


and 


wCi 


WL2-- 


« ^ .iL%)       ^   ^  '-(^^+'-^ 


«(L3-M)- 


(|>C2 


+JJ-:Jn(t2k±m\  ^0.    .    (77) 


«(L3-Af) 


wC|    J 
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The  frequency  might  be  calculated  from  Eq.  (76),  and  this  frequency 
carried  into  Eq.  (77)  would  permit  the  calculation  of  the  critical  coupling 
for  oscillations.  From  inspection  of  Fig.  Ill  it  is  evident  there  will  be 
two  possible  frequencies  and  of  course  each  of  these  must  be  used  in 
solving  Eq.  (77).  This  general  solution  is  lengthy,  so  we  will  investi- 
gate only  two  of  the  more  important  cases. 

In  case  Ci=0  and  1/2=0,  the  circuit  degenerates  into  that  of  Fig. 
.109  and  so  our  general  Eqs.  (76)  and  (77)  should  reduce  to  the  simpler 
forms  obtained  for  this  case.    Eq.  (76),  becomes  (if  we  put  Ci  =Ii2  =0) 

wLi— ^  + p-<D(Li+/LioM)  =0, 

R 
which  we  previously  obtained,  and  if  -^  is  small  enough  to  be  negligible. 


"=\ik' 


and  if  this  value  of  co  is  substituted  in  Eq.  (77),  in  addition  to  the  condition 
that  Ci  =L2  =0,  we  find  as  the  condition  for  oscillation, 

ft+ pV(Ll+M0Jlf)  =0, 
/tpU2 

which  we  have  already  obtained  from  the  circuit  of  Fig.  109. 
In  case  M  =0  and  L2  =0,  Eq.  (76)  becomes, 

R 
and  if  again  -5-  is  negligibly  small,  we  find, 

Hp 

0)02+ ^-^i-=0 (78) 


WL/3— 


This  is  evidently  the  condition  for  zero  reactive  current  in  the  three- 
branched  plate  circuit,  one  branch  having  Li,  another  having  C2,  and  the 
third  having  L3  and  Ci  in  series.    Eq.  (78)  may  be  put  into  the  form 

4-lI'iC2+(L3+Li)Ci]-^+LiC2L3Ci=0.      .     .     .     (79) 

If  we  put  [LiC2+(L3+Li)Ci]  =a,  and  L1C2Z/3C1  =6  we  can  write  the  two 
positive  roots  of  this  equation, 


b'4-^i-* 
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Of  these  two  roots  for  &>  one  is  greater  than  yjj-Yi  ^^^  ^^^  other  is  less 

than  yj  j—TT-    We  shall  show  that  the  only  possible  oscillation  is  the  lower 

one  of  the  two. 

If  we  substitute  M=0  and  L2  •^O  in  Eq.  (77),  we  find  that  the  critical 
conditions  for  maintaming  oscillations  as  given  by, 

R+ ,     ^     , r  /l+    "^^,    \-0,   ...    (80) 

R/J2II+      "^\    \  I       «L8 


the  condition  for  oscillation  making  the  left-hand  member  less  than  zero. 
The  condition  for  osciUations  is  then  determined  by  the  inequality 


(aLz 


{RRpC2+fioU)+Li+RR/J2<0.     .    .    .     (81) 


<aCi 

This  can  evidently  be  satisfied  only  by  having 

^^-ik^^' •.  •  (82) 

which  shows  that  the  ch*cuit  cannot  sustain  oscillations  at  a  frequency 
which  makes  caLs  greater  than  —^.  This  bears  out  the  prediction  made 
above  that  of  the  two  roots  of  Eq.  (79),  only  that  one  having  a  value  less 

than  -Wy-Tr  ^  ^  possible  frequency  for  the  oscillations  because  the  con- 
ditional inequality  (82)  may  be  written, 


"^^VlsCi'       •••-•'•• 


(83) 


Eq.  (81)  also  serves  to  fiu'ther  limit  Ci,  because  from  it  we  get  the 
relation, 

C,  ^i- Li+RpRC2 ,j^v 

'''^0)2  LiL3(/xo+l)+flpi2C2(Li+L3) ^"^^ 

So  we  have  Ci  fixed  by  the  double  condition, 

1    .  ^  ^   1  Li+Rj,RC2 


>Ci>-« 


a)2L3       '     0)2  LiLs(pLo+l}+RpRC2(Li+Uy 
The  relation  given  in  (84)  shows  that  if  ixoLz>Li  (which  will  generally 

be  the  case),  .-^  is  positive,  so  that  as  the  resistance  of  the  oscillating 
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circuit  is  increased,  the  value  of  Ci  must  also  be  increased  to  TnaintAin  the 

oscillations.    By  similar  reasoning,  we  see  that  Ci  must  be  increased  as 

the  frequency  of  the  oscillations  is  diminished. 

If  we  consider  both  magnetic  and  static  coupling  as  given  in  Fig.  120, 

we  can  much  simplify  the  general  equations  obtained — (76)  and  (77)— by 

R 
supposing  L2  absent  and  -p-  negligibly  small.    Eq.  (76)  then  beoomes, 


"^^-;;b'^("^"i)^r^ 


-M) 


«(L8-Af) 


0,   . 


(85) 


(oCi 


and  Eq.  (77)  becomes, 


(w+l)«(Lil8-Jlf2)- 


R-+ 


ApC2 


a)(Li+L3-2M)- 


C0C2 


=0. 


(86) 


The  capacity  coupling  serves  to  increase  the  magnetic  coupling  if  M 
is  negative  and  if  ia{Lz—M) — 7=r<0-    Even  if  Jlf  is  positive  the  con- 
dition for  oscillations  may  be  still  maintaiaed  by 
using  sufficient  capacity  coupling. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  if  no  actual  con- 
denser Ci  is  used  in  the  circuit,  there  is  always 
such  a  capacity  present  in  the  tube  itself,  due  to 
capacity  between  the  actual  grid  and  plate,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  lead-in  wires  connecting  to  them. 
At  very  high  frequencies  this  internal  tube  capacity 
l-H  I— I      1  niay  very  seriously  affect  the  behavior  of  the  tube; 

_LQ/J '  in  certain  tubes  of  foreign  manufacture  the  lead-4n 

Efr  wires  of  the  plate  and  grid  are  kept  as  far  from 

Fio.  122.— This  circuit  is  each  other  as  the  structure  of  the  tube  permits 
similar  to  that  of  Fig.  with  the  idea  of  minimizing  this  internal  capacity. 
120,  but  simpUfied  by  (See  tube  (0)  of  Fig.  21,  page  389.) 

^tlTSIir  ^""^^        Another  circuit  which  may  be  used  is  shown 
antenna  circuit.  _,       ^^  ,.  •'• 

m  Fig.  122.    For  this  case,  we  have. 


ep  =  - 


e-  =  — 


T   ^^2     1^  dii 

^it-^-dt' 


and  as 


Rptp  =  €p+noegj 
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we  have  the  relation 

fip(ii+i2)+(Li+/xaM)^+(MoL2+M)^=a       .     .     (87) 

Wlien  the  reactance  across  the  machine  or  battery  furnishing  the  plate 
voltage  is  negligible  (it  should  always  be  made  so  by  shunting  with  a  large 
cai>acity,  if  necessary),  we  have 

and  as  i2  «  — C  ■^, 

we  can  write  (88)  in  the  form, 

(l.-J0f  MI.-«)$+«§+S (89) 

From  this  z'l  might  be  eliminated  and  so  enable  a  solution  of  1*2  to  be 
obtained.    Instead  of  this  formal  procedure,  we  guess  at  the  solution  and 

put, 

ii  =/i  sin  <d  and  1*2-/2  sin  (o)t+4>). 

Using  these  two  values  and  substituting  in  Eq.  (89),  we  get, 
R 


^R 


•-  (poL2+M)(Li-Af)-«(Li-ilf)[«(L2-ilf)-^l 


-i22-L(L2-J»f)-il*=0,    .    (90) 


and 

R,R{,Li-M)+w{Li-M)<jioL2-\-M)UwL2-M)-^ 

+(Li+w3f)[fl2+(a)(L2-J»f)-^Vl-0.    .     (91) 

If  in  (90)  we  neglect  the  terms  -^  and  R^,  we  get  for  the  natural  period 

of  the  circuit, 

a>=  -, ^- (92) 

V(Li+L2-2Af)C  ^     ^ 

And  using  this  value  of  w  in  Eq.  (91),  which  determines  the  critical  con- 
dition for  oscillation, 

B[R,{L^-m+R{L,+,^]<^^-^-l^j;^}l^^  (93) 

This  conditional  inequality  requires, 

M0L2  >  Li + (mo — 1)  Af . 
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If  we  suppose  there  is  no  magnetic  coupling  Af  =0  and  the  frequency 
of  oscillation  becomes, 

V(Li+.L2)C' 


and  the  condition  for  oscillation 

R(Rp+R)< 


Li(noL2'-Li) 
(Li+L2)C   " 


(95) 


Fig.  123.— This  is  the 
circuit  generally  used 
when  an  oscillating 
tube  is  used  to  re- 
ceive a  continuous- 
wave  signal;  the  os- 
cillatory circuit  is 
here  associated  with 
the  grid. 


Osdllating  Circuit  in  the  Grid  Circuit — When  a 
three-electrode  tube  is  used  as  detector  for  con- 
tinuous waves,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  addi- 
tional tube  for  producing  the  local  oscillations  or 
else  to  use  the  detecting  tube  itself  to  generate  the 
local  oscillations.  While  any  arrangement  which 
makes  the  tube  oscillate  will  serve  for  the  purpose, 
the  one  which  is  probably  used  more  frequently 
than  any  other  is  shown  in  Fig.  123;  the  tuned 
circuit  is  now  associated  with  the  grid,  being 
coupled  to  the  plate  circuit  by  a  coil  in  the  plate 
circuit,  Li.  This  coil. is  generally  called  the  ''tick- 
ler "  coil. 

If  we  make  the  same  assumption  as  has  been 
made  for  all  the  other  circuits  so  far  considered 
namely,  the  grid  takes  no  current,  then  ti  =i  and 
the  equations  of  the  circuits  are, 

dt2 


and 
Also 


c«  =  — L2 


di 


2 


dt 


ei,  =  —M 


Ri2-M 


dt 

dip 
di' 


T   dip 


or 


Rpip  ^ep+noCg  =  —  (M +/LioL2)  "^~Mo^*2—  (Li+mqAO  -jT 


Now 


-L2 


dt  '  ^^  '  '^  '  dt 


(96) 


By  deriving  above  equation  and  substituting  value  of  t,  then  eliminating 
ip  between  the  resulting  equation  and  Eq.  (96)  we  get  (substituting  the 
symbol  i  for  both  i  and  12,  which  are  the  same) 

1  /r    r         1T2^^^^  i   /r     i   r     R\d^^  ,  (R+Li+fjLoM)  dt  .  t      ^       ,^- 

-(UL,-M^)-^+(L2+U-^J^+ ^^-A__+_=o.     (9.1 
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Guessing  the  solution  to  be  i  =  7  sin  td  substituting  the  proper  derivatives 
in  Eq.  (97),  we  get  for  the  period  of  oscillation, 

1 


<a 


^c(i.+L.|y  * 


(98) 


which  is  practically  the  same  as 


VCL2 
For  the  limiting  condition  of  oscillations,  we  find, 

je+-p^/Li+/xoM-'^'"^~^'\  =0 (99) 

Eq.  (99)  can  be  written  in  the  form, 


( 


CIL2+L 


R 
from  which,  using  (98)  and  neglecting  terms  involving  ■5-,we  get, 

R+'^Mt^rtm^o^ ^^^^ 

Kp 

and  this  can  be  satisfied  only  if  M  is  negative  and  its  absolute  value  is 
greater  than  mo^-  The  condition  imposed  by  (100)  will  be  satisfied  if 
M  is  negative  and  its  absolute  value  lies  between  the  two  roots  of  Eq. 
(100).     So  the  absolute  value  of  M  is  limited  by  the  relation, 

The  condition  is  evidently  different  from  that  existing  when  the  oscillating 
circuit  was  in  series  with  the  plate.  In  that  case  if  M  exceeded  its  critical 
value  the  value  of  the  oscillating  current  was  reduced,  but  there  was  no 
upper  limit  for  the  permissible  value  of  M.  With  the  oscillating  circuit 
in  series  with  the  grid,  however,  the  oscillations  will  cease  if  the  absolute 
value  of  M  exceeds  a  certain  critical  value. 

Circuits  of  Very  High  Frequency.  ^ — Vacuum-tube  circuits  will  gener- 
ate any  frequency  between  one  per  second  or  less  to  many  millions  per 
second;   the  low  frequencies  require  very  high  values  of  L  and  C,  but 

^  Maxky  other  circuits  than  the  few  here  analyzed  have  been  designed  and  used.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by  L.  A.  Hazeltine  in  Proc.  I.R.E.,  April,  1918,  one  by 
W.  C.  White  in  G.  E.  Review  for  September,  1916,  and  one  by  G.  C.  Southworth  in  the 
Radio  Review  for  September,  1920.  Southworth  has  been  able  to  obtain  frequencies 
as  high  as  3  X 10"  cycles  per  second. 
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are  comparativdy  easy  to  produce.    To  get  the  very  high  frequencies. 

it  is  necessary  to  consider  carefully  all  the  capacin- 
in  the  circuit,  especially  that  in  the  tube. 

The   circuit   shown   in  Fig.  124  will  generate 

perhaps  as  high  as  10^  cycles  per  second,  if  the 

internal  capacity  of  the  tube  is  low.     The  opcil- 

*•»  JJ  LJ_j"       ^^"^  circuit  is  indicated  by  the  arrow,  and  must 

^^**^||^  |a  be  made  with  very  short  leads;  the  condensers  Ci 

^^^^^ .  and  C2  should  each  be  several  milli-microfarads, 

and  the  values  of  L\  and  L  have  to  be  properh- 
Fig.  124.-A  circuit  used  g^i^cted  for  maximum  osciDating  current, 
for  generatmg  very  high  1  •  1.  ^  j.      ej. 

frequency;  the  oscilla-         These  very  high-frequency  currents  often  occur 

tory  circuit  is  indicated  when  neither  expected  nor  wanted.     Thus  in  the 
by  the  aiiow.  connection  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  125,  the  circuit 

in  which  oscillations  are  desired  is  made  up  of  L^, 

Lj»,  jB,  and  C,  the  cmrent  being  indicated  by  ammeter  Ai.    If  C   is  too 

large,  the  conditions  for  oscillations  in  the  main  oscillatory  circuit  may 

not  be  satisfied,  but  the  adjustment  may  serve  to 

maintain  oscillations  in  the  circuit  indicated  by  the 

arrow.    That  the  tube  is  oscillating  is  known  by 

indication  of  the  continuous-current  ammeter  in  the 

plate  circuit,  but  ammeter  A\  shows  nothing.     If, 

however,    a    hot-wire   meter   of   low  resistance  be 

inserted  in  the  grid  lead,  as  shown  at  A2,  it  will  be 

fotmd  that  a  comparatively  large  current  is  being 

generated  in  the  local  path. 

A  similar  condition  may  occur  in  the  circuit  of 

Kg.  126;  the  main  oscillating  circuit  L-C  may  show 

no  current  at  all,  but  oscillations  of  very  high  fre- 
quency may  be  flowing  through  Lg  and  Lp  as  indicated 

by  the  arrow,  the  dotted  condenser  really  being  the 

internal  capacity  of  the  tube.^ 

Elimination  of    Undesired    Frequencies. — These 

undesired    high-frequency   currents    are    sometimes 

troublesome,  but    may,  in    general,  be    eliminated 

by  suitable  precautions.     Thus  in   a   circuit  used 

with  a  Type  P  pliotron   the   arrangement   of   ap- 
paratus   was    nearly    as    shown   in    Fig.    122;    in 

series  with  R  and  (7  was  another  inductance,  the 


Fig.  125. — In  a  circuit 
such  as  this  the  os- 
cillatory circuit  id 
made  up  of  R,  L^jL^ 
and  C  in  aeries;  ti» 
circuit  ia  very  likely, 
however,  to  set  up 
spurious  higti-ire- 
quency  oscillations  in 
the  circuit  including 
grid,  plate,  and  C  as 
indicated  by  the  ar- 
row. 


^The  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  126,  without  the  main  oscillating  circuit,  (L-C— A)  is 
frequently  used  to  produce  oscillations  of  hig^  frequency  in  a  receiving  set.  The  values 
of  Lg  and  Lp  must  be  adjustable  for  different  frequencies.  A  very  complete  discussion 
of  this  circuit  is  given  by  A.  S.  Blatterman  in  Vol.  1,  No.  13,  of  the  Radio  Review. 
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actual  connection  being  as  shown  on  the  curve  sheet  given  in  Fig.  178, 
p.  (570). 

With  Lp,  of  this  figure,  below  a  critical  value,  the  main  circuit,  L^Lp- 
C-L-Ry  will  not  oscillate;  it  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  when  the  main 
circuit  is  not  oscillating,  high-frequency  currents  will  be  generated  in  the 
circuit  made  up  of  Lg  and  Lp  in  series  with  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
tube.  Thus,  with  L^  =200  /xA,  Lp  =400  /xA,  L  =8000  M,  C  =  .002  ^f,  the 
ammeter  I  (Fig.  178)  gave  no  indication,  but  the  meter  lp  showed  that 
the  tube  was  oscillating  violently.  Test  with  wave-meter  showed  the 
circuit,  L^Ljrtube-capacity,  to  be  generating  a 
complex  current  of  fimdamental  wave-length  equal 
to  800  meters;  this  is  about  the  natural  frequency 
of  the  circuit. 

The  desired  wave-length,  of  about  6000  meters, 
was  not  started  until  Lp  was  adjusted  in  excess  of 
1200  fih;  the  frequency  changed  suddenly  from  one 
value  to  the  other,  as  Lp  was  varied  through  its 
critical  value.  There  is  a  tendency  in  such  a  cir- 
cuit, however,  to  maintain  the  existing  oscillation; 
thus  if  Lp  was  increased,  the  high-frequency  oscil- 
lation persisted  until  Lp  exceeded  1200  fJi,  As  Lp 
was  decreased,  however,  the  high-frequency  oscil- 
lation did  not  start  imtil  Lp  was  made  less  than 
1000  /aA,  so  that  with  Lp  =  1100  fih,  either  900  meter 
or  6000  meter  oscillations  might  exist,  depending 
upon  whether  Lp  had  been  decreased  from  a  high 
value  to  1100  nh,  or  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
value  from  something  lower. 

An  interesting  condition  was  found  in  this  test: 
if  the  condenser  across  machine  Ej,  was  taken  out  the  high-frequency 
oscillations  was  very  persistent,  whereas  the  6000-meter  oscillation 
would  not  start,  no  matter  what  value  L„  might  have.  Evidently  for 
the  lower  frequency  the  machine  offered  a  high-inductive  reactance  and 
resistance,  whereas  for  the  high-frequency  current  it  acted  like  a  con- 
denser of  low  impedance. 

The  imdesired  high-frequency  current  for  the  circuit  above  described 
was  completely  eliminated  by  introducing  a  suitable  resistance  directly 
m  series  with  the  grid,  as  indicated  at  A  in  Fig.  178;  100  ohms  suflSced 
to  diminish  their  amplitude  considerably  and  2000  ohms  at  this  point 
resulted  in  such  high  losses  for  the  800-meter  wave  that  it  could  not 
sustain  itself.  This  high  resistance  had  a  negligible  effect  on  the  6000- 
meter  oscOlation,  because  of  the  comparatively  small  charging  ciu'rent 
flowing  to  the  grid  at  this  frequency. 


Fig.  126. — In  a  circtiit  of 
this  kind  (often  called 
a  Meissner  circuit) 
spurious  oscillations 
may  be  set  up  in  the 
circuit  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  the  main 
oscillatory  circuit  re- 
maining unexcited. 
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Constancy  of  Frequency  of  an  Oscillating  Tube. — The  foregoing 
formulse  for  frequency  of  oscillation  of  a  tube  circuit  have  all  been  derived 
on  the  assumption  that  the  grid  current  was  zero,  and  do  not  involve 
any  characteristics  of  the  tube,  except  /io  and  Rp.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  there  is  an  appreciable  capacity  between  the  grid  and  filament  of 
a  tube,  and  that  the  value  of  this  capacity  varies  with  any  factor  which 
affects  the  fi  (not  /xo)  ^  of  the  tube  and  circuit,  as  shown  on  page  432  ei 
seq.  This  grid-filament  capacity  is  always  shimted  across  a  part  of  the 
oscillating  circuit  and  so  must  have  an  effect  on  the  frequency  of  oscil- 
lation of  the  circuit. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  any  factor  which  influences  either  tube 
resistance  or  grid-filament  capacity  must  also  effect,  to  some  extent,  the 
frequency  of  oscillation,  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case.  A  change  in 
either  of  the  filament  ciurrent  or  plate  voltage  will  produce  variations  in 

frequency   the  variation,  some-         

times  amounting  to  1  per  cent  y^ 

or  2  per  cent,  without  excessive  c^ 

change  m  either  If  or  S. 

The  Oscillating  Tube  as  De- 
tector of  Continuous  Waves — 
Autodyne. — The  circuit  given  in 
Fig.  123  is  generally  used  for 
exciting  a  tube  used  as  autodyne  «25^ 

receiver;  with  no  grid  condenser.  Fig.  127. — ^This  is  the  arrangement  generally 


M 


used  when  an  oscillatiiig  tube  is  to  act  as 
detector  for  continuous-wave  signals.  Ute 
frequency  of  the  local  oscillations  is  fixed 
by  the  values  of  Ln  and  C,  the  tickler  ooil,  L, 
serving  to  make  the  tube  oscillate. 


as  shown  in  F^.  127,  the  detect- 
ing efficiency  of  the  tube  is  in- 
dicated by  Eq.  (31).  The  an- 
tenna circuit  L^Ca  is  tuned  to 
incoming  signals  and  the  circuit 

L2C  is  timed  to  a  frequency  dififering  from  this  signal  frequency  bj- 
about  800  cycles  per  second,  so  as  to  give  a  beat  note  for  which  both  the 
ear  and  ordinary  telephone  receiver  are  sensitive. 

From  Eq.  (31)  it  seems  that  the  more  violently  the  tube  is  oscillating, 
thereby  making  E\  as  large  as  possible,  the  more  sensitive  will  the  tube 

(Pi 
act  as  detector,  and  so  it  does  as  long  as  ^1— |  remains  constant.     This 

"  is  really  a  measure  of  the  assymetry  of  the  change  in  plate  cur- 


term 


(fe2 


0 


rent  when  Eg  is  positive  and  when  it  is  negative;  in  other  words,  it  measm^es 

*  Changing  the  plate-circuit  inpedance  changes  the  effective  value  of  the  tube  capacity 
(and  hence  its  effect  on  the  frequency  pf  oscillation),  because  the  /a  of  the  tube  and 
circuit  has  been  changed;  the  /u)  of  the  tube,  however,  has  not  been  altered  by  chansdng 
the  plate-circuit  impedance. 
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the  excess  of  the  increase  of  plate  current  for  positive  Eg  over  the  decrease 

for  negative  Eg,    So  long  as  the  relation  between  J,  and  Eg  is  parabolic 

dp 
the  value  of  j-f  is  constant,  but  for  this  condition  the  tube  resistslnce  Rp 

aCg  \ 

is  also  constant.    We  have  previously  shown,  however,  that  to  make  a  tube 

oscillate,  the  coupling  (of  whatever  kind  is  used)  must  be  increased  beyond 

a  certain  critical  value,  and  that  after  this  value  is  past  the  oscillations 

start  and  automatically  increase  in  amplitude,  until  the  plate  resistance  Rp 

is  sufficiently  increased  to  restore  a  certain  balance  which  was  destrojred 

by  increasing  M.    This  change  of  resistance  was  analyzed  in  discussing 

Fig.  114.    The  plate  current  in  an  autodyne  receiver  will  fluctuate  over 

the  straight  part  of  the  full -line  curve  of  this  figure  if  the  value  of  M 

(between  Li  and  L2  of  Fig.  127)  is  kept  sufficiently  low:  if  it  is  increased 

much  beyond  its  critical  value  the  fluctuation  in  plate  current  wiU  extend 

over  the  upper  and  lower  bends  of  the  curves. 

The  tube  will  act  best  as  a  detector  of  continuous-wave  signals  for  that 

coupling  of  L\  and  L2  (Fig.  127)  which  results  in  the  greatest  product 

(Pi 
of  E\-^-^,    This  product  will  generally  be  a  maximum  for  the  weakest 

O^g 

coupling  which  will  maintain  the  tube  in  the  oscillating  state;  such  is 
nearly  always  found  to  be  the  case  in  practice.  If  the  coupling  between 
L2  and  Lz  is  held  constant  and  the  coupling  between  L2  and  L\  i^  dimin- 
ished, the  signal  strength  will  be  a  maximum  for  the  weakest  possible 
coupling.  In  carrying  out  this  test  it  is  necessary  continually  to  change 
C  to  keep  the  beat  note  of  constant  pitch,  because  of  the  effect  cjf  L\  on 
the  value  of  the  effective  self-induction  of  L2.  \ 

Three  possible  conditions  of  the  adjustment  of  a  beat  receiver  are  shown 
in  Fig.  128.  In  (a)  the  coupling  is  so  adjusted  (tight)  that  the  grid  poten- 
tial, with  no  incoming  signal,  fluctuates  between  A  and  J5;  the  plate  ciur- 
rent  fluctuates  with  a  frequency  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  signal, 
between  the  values  AG  and  BH,  its  average  value  being  01.  This  ciur- 
rent  01  flows  through  the  phones  and  the  high-frequency  alternating 
component  of  the  plate  current  is  carried  by  the  condenser  shunting  the 
phones.  In  case  no  actual  condenser  is  used  to  shunt  the  phones  this 
current  will  utilize  the  capacity  of  the  phone  cords  or  the  distributed 
capacity  of  the  windings  to  by-pass  the  high  inductance  circuit  of  the  wind- 
ings themselves. 

When  the  signal  voltage  Eg  is  sux)erimposed  on  the  grid  it  alternately 
increases  and  decreases  the  amplitude  of  the  grid  fluctuations  of  poten- 
tial; the  value  of  grid  potential  now  fluctuates  with  variable  amplitude, 
the  amplitude  being  fixed  by  the  limiting  values  EF  and  DC,  the  fre- 
quency of  these  cycles  of  variation  of  amplitude  being  equal  to  the 
difference  in  frequency  of  Eg  and  E'g. 
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Fig.  128. — This  diagram  shows  the  effect  of  the  strength  of  the  local  oscSlatioiu  od  tht 
signal  strength;  the  audio  frequency  current  through  the  phonos,  which  gives  tbc 
audible  signal,  is  indicated  by  the  wavy  dashed  line  in  each  diagram.  In  (a)  the 
local  oscillations  are  too  violent  to  give  a  good  signal,  in  (b)  the  signal  ia  somewhtl 
unproved  and  in  (c)  it  is  best.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  local  oscillation  could  be  dit 
down  as  much  as  indicated  in  (c)  without  stopping  the  oscillations  altogetber. 
For  all  three  diagrams  the  amplitude  of  the  high-frequency  signal  voltage  ethe 
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The  plate  current  will  now  be  of  the  form  shown  in  the  right-hand 
part  of  the  diagram,  and  the  average  value  of  this  high-frequency  plate 
current  will  be  as  shown  by  the  dashed  line  shown  at  K,  Ly  M,  etc.,  and 
it  is  this  pulsating  current  which,  flowing  through  the  telephone  receivers, 
gives  the  signal. 

In  diagram  (b)  of  Fig.  128  is  shown  the  effect  on  the  signal  strength 
of  reducing  somewhat  the  amplitude  of  the  locally  generated  oscillations 
Wg,  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  decreasing  the  coupling  between  Li  and 
L2  in  Fig.  127  (dotted  Une  of  Fig.  112).  Although  Wg  is  less  than  in 
diagram  (a),  the  value  of  the  signal  ciu'rent  (shown  again  by  the 
dashed  line)  is  greater  for  (fe)  than  it  is  for  (a). 

In  diagram  (c)  of  Fig.  128  is  shown  the  result  of  still  further  decreasing 
the  value  of  the  local  oscillation  Wg]  it  is  likely  that  M  could  not  be  suf- 


Tube  A 


TttbeB 
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Fig.  129. — In  order  to  control  easily  the  strength  of  the  local  oscillations  impreEeed  on 
the  detecting  tube  it  is  best  to  have  a  separate  oscillator  and  couple  this  properly 
to  the  detector,  Tube  A,  In  this  diagram  Tube  B  is  the  oscillator;  it  is  coupled 
to  the  detector  by  the  two  coils  Ls  and  L.4 

ficiently  reduced  to  make  the  tube  oscillate  in  this  fashion  without  stopping 
the  oscillations  altogether.  The  signal  current  is,  however,  greater  for 
this  condition  than  for  either  of  the  two  other  values  of  E^g  shown  at 
(a)  and  (b). 

Use  of  a  Separate  Tube  for  Generating  the  Local  Oscillatioiip. — In 
order  to  use  the  vacuum  tube  as  detector  most  efficiently  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  amplitude  of  the  voltage  Wg  under  control,  and  this  can  best 
be  done  by  using  a  separate  tube  for  generating  the  voltage  E'g,  in  addition 
to  the  detecting  tube.  The  scheme  of  connection  is  then  as  shown  in 
Fig.  129.  The  local  oscillations  are  generated  in  tube  B,  their  frequency 
being  fixed  approximately  by  L4,  L5,  and  Ci,  and  intensity  by  the  coupling 
between  Ls  and  Le.  This  coupling  should  be  considerably  greater  than 
the  critical  value,  so  that  as  conditions  in  the  circuit  are  changed  the 
oscillations  of  tube  B  are  not  stopped. 
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The  value  of  E'g  impressed  on  the  grid  of  the  detecting  tube  A  can 
be  controlled  by  varying  the  mutual  inductance  between  L3  and  1m, 
either  by  moving  the  coils  with  respect  to  one  another  or  by  changing 
the  value  of  either  of  them.  The  value  of  M  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  condition  obtained  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  128,  diagram  (c). 

The  antenna  circuit  and  L2C2  circuit  are  each  timed  for  the  frequency 
of  the  incoming  signal,  and  the  coupling  between  Li  and  L2  is  adjusted 
as  near  the  critical  value  as  possible.  We  have  shown  that  the  effect 
of  the  coupling  between  L2  and  Li  is  to  decrease  the  resistance  of  the 
L2C2  circuit,  and  this  resistance  may  be  made  to  approach  zero,  if  the 
coupling  is  suitably  adjusted.  Further,  the  L2C2  circuit  can  be  exactly 
tuned  for  the  incoming  signal,  so  that  the-  reactance  is  zero  also,  hence 

the  impedance  of  the  L2C2 
circuit  may  be  made  to 
approach  very  dose  to  zero, 
80  that  the  current  caused 
to  flow  by  a  weak  signal 
may  be  perhaps  a  hundred 
or  more  times  grecUer  than 
it  woiM  be  if  the  coupling 
L1  —  L2  were  not  usedA 

The  impedance  of  the 
L2C2  circuit,  as  a  function 
of  the  impressed  frequen- 
cy, has  the  form  shown  in 

Fig.  130;  it  is  evident  from 
Fig.  130.— By  properly  adjusting  the  coupling  of  coils   ^j^g   ^^^^^   ^;^^  j^^^  ^jj^ 

Li  and  Lt  of  Fig.  129  (keeping  the  coupling  too  low  j^  ^^^^  circuit  of  FisL  129 
to  produce  oscillations  in  Lt—Ct)  the  resistance  of  ^*'. 

the  circuit  L,-C,  may  be  made  to  approach  zero.  ^^^  ^  amplify  signal 
This  curve  shows  how  the  impedance  of  the  L»— Ci  strength,  but  also  tha: 
circuit  will  then  vary  with  frequency  of  impressed  this  amplification  is  very 
^^&^-  selective.       With    a    low 

resistance  coil  for  £12  and 
a  well-insulated  condenser,  and  the  grid  circuit  of  the  tube  adjusted 
to  absorb  but  little  power,  the  selectivity  is  extremely  sharp. 

Effect  of  Condenser  in  Series  with  the  Grid  on  the  Critical  Coupling.— 
In  the  foregoing  analyses  of  the  conditions  required  for  self-excitation 
of  tubes  no  mention  was  made  of  the  effect  of  a  condenser  in  series  with 
the  grid,  as  affecting  the  possibiUty  of  oscillation.  In  some  common 
oscillating  circuits  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  grid  condenser  to  insulate  ^ 
grid  from  a  high  positive  potential;  such  a  one  is  shown  in  Fig.  131 

^  An  exp>erimental  investigation  of  the  magnification  obtainable  in  such  circuits 
carried  out  by  E.  H.  Armstrong  and  reported  in  Proc.  I.R.E.,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  April,  1917 
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The  oscillating  circuit  is  made  up  of  L  with  C\  and  C2  in  series,  and 
the  tube  is  connected  to  it  as  shown.  The  excitation  for  the  grid  is  sup- 
plied by  the  drop  of  potential  between  the  points  A-C  and  the  plate  volt- 
f^  is  fixed  by  the  drop  across  condenser  C2.  The  scheme  of  connection 
results  in  the  coil  L  being  at  plate  potential,  i.e.,  it  is  positive  with  respect 
to  the  filament  by  an  amoimt  equal  to  £&;  if  the  grid  were  connected 
directly  to  point  C,  the  tube  would  at 
once  bum  out,  due  to  excessive  plate 
and  grid  currents. 

The  grid  is  therefore  insulated  (in  so 
far  as  continuous  voltage  is  concerned) 
by  the  condenser  Cz\  a  suitable  leak 
resistance  R  serves  to  hold  the  grid  at  a 
proper  average  potential.  The  excitation 
impressed  on  the  grid  is  now  not  equal 
to  the  potential  drop  between  points 
A-Cy  but  somewhat  less  than  this  due 
to  the  drop  across  the  condenser  C3; 
moreover,  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
leak  path  across  C3  and  the  presence  of 
such  a  leak  across  the  grid-filament  cir- 
cuit, the  phase  of  the  voltage  impressed 
on  the  grid  is.not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
voltage  across  condenser  C\. 

The  effect  of  the  drop  across  C3  is  to  require  a  higher  drop  across 
A-C  than  would  otherwise  be  required;  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
capacity  of  C3  is  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of  the  tube, 
then  Ci  must  be  made  only  one-half  as  large  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
to  be. 

Effect  of  Oscillations  on  the  Magnitude  of  the  Plate  Current. — If 
an  oscillatory  circuit  has  a  condenser  in  series  with  the  grid,  the  average 
value  of  the  plate  current  will  always  decrease  when  oscillations  begin; 
this  is  due  to  acciunulation  of  electrons  on  the  grid  forcing  its  average 
potential  more  negative  when  oscillations  start,  causing  an  accompanying 
decrease  in  the  plate  current.  This  effect  is  shown  by  the  decrease  in 
the  reading  of  a  continuous-ciurent  meter  in  series  with  the  plate. 

When  the  oscillating  circuit  is  such  that  no  grid  condenser  is  required, 
and  none  is  used,  the  reading  of  the  continuous  current  meter  in  the  plate 
circuit  will  generally  increase  when  oscillations  start,  the  uicrease  being 
more  the  greater  the  excitation  of  the  grid.  This  statement  is  not  univer- 
sally true;  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  the  conditions  that  when  oscillations 
start  the  average  value  of  the  plate  current  stays  the  same,  or  even 
decreases.    This  effect  can  be  noted  if,  with  aU  other  conditions  constant. 


>^T5?R5O^R5O0000"000" 


Fio.  131. — In  a  circuit  of  this  kind  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  condenser  Cz 
to  insulate  the  grid  from  the  high 
continuous  voltage  impressed  on 
coil  L  by  machine  E^. 
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the  filament  current  is  varied  throughout  a  sufficient  range  of  values; 
with  high  filament  current,  the  plate  current  will  increase  when  oscilla- 
tions start,  and  with  low  filament  current  it  will  decrease.  The  case  is 
similar  to  the  action  of  the  tube  as  a  detector,  without  grid  condenser 
as  described  in  p.  444;  it  is  there  shown  that  the  effect  of  an  incoming 
signal  may  be  to  either  increase  or  decrease  the  average  value  of  the  plate 
current. 

Criterions  of  the  Oscillating  Condition  of  a  Detecting  Tube. — In  the 
case  of  a  power  tube  the  oscillatory  condition  is  indicated  by  the  meters 
used  either  in  the  grid  circuit,  plate  circuit,  or  oscillating  circuit.  In  the 
case  of  a  small  tube  used  for  the  detection  of  continuous-wave  signals 
there  are  generally  no  meters  in  the  circuit  to  indicate  oscillations;  it  is, 
however,  extremely  important  that  the  operator  should  know  at  all  times 
'  whether  or  not  his  tube  circuit  is  oscillating,  because  if  it  is  not  oscillating 
he  cannot  possibly  hear  the  signal  for  which  he  is  listening.  The  only 
method  of  testing  for  oscillations  in  the  ordinary  continuous-wave  detecting 
set  is  to  properly  interpret  the  noises  in  the  telephone  receivers;  to  an 
exi)erienced  operator  they  serve  as  well  as  do  the  meters  on  a  power  set 

When  no  condenser  is  used  in  series  with  the  grid  it  is  very  easy  to 
tell  when  the  tube  is  oscillating  and  when  not;  when  grid  condenser  is 
used  the  determination  is  not  so  easy.  There  are  two  methods  of  testing 
for  oscillations;  first,  by  making  the  coupling  of  the  tickler  coil  (or  other 
type  of  coupling)  so  weak  that  the  circuit  is  npt  generating  oscillations 
and  then  gradually  increasing  the  coupling  past  the  critical  value,  listen- 
ing for  the  characteristic  noise  which  occurs  when  the  critical  coupling 
is  exceeded  and,  second^  by  properly  interpreting  the  noises  heard  in  the 
receivers  when  the  grid  terminal  is  grounded  by  putting  the  thumb  or 
one  finger,  on  the  negative  end  of  the  filament  circuit  and  touching  the 
grid  terminal  with  another  finger.  These  two  schemes  may  be  called  the 
coupling  test  Skud  finger  test. 

As  has  been  noted  above  when  a  tube  circuit  starts  to  oscillate  the  plate 
current  practically  always  changes  its  average  value,  generally  increas- 
ing when  no  grid  condenser  is  used.  The  change  in  the  plate  current 
is  not  extremely  rapid  because,  with  the  critical  value  of  coupling,  it  takes 
many  cycles  before  the  steady  state  is  reached;  the  result  of  the  slow 
change  in  plate  current  is  to  produce  a  pecuUarly  soft  quality  of  dick 
in  the  receiver.^  This  noise  resembles,  perhaps  more  than  anything  dse, 
the  "  plucking  "  of  a  loose  violin  string  and,  when  once  noted,  b  veiy 
easy  to  recognize. 

In  the  case  of  no  grid  condenser  this  coupling  test  is  very  reliable 

^  When  listemng  for  this  noise  the  coupling  must  not  be  increased  too  slowly;  with 
a  very  slow  increase  in  the  coupling  the  noise  i^  so  soft  that  it  may  not  be  heard  at  all 
When  first  listening  for  this  noise  the  tickler  coupling  should  be  changed  quite  n^idly. 
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and  easy  to  make.  If  grid  condenser  is  used  the  distinctness  of  this  pluck- 
ing sound  is  by  no  means  as  pronounced  as  is  the  case  for  no  grid  con- 
denser; for  some  values  of  capacity  and  leak  resistance  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  hear  it  at  all,  even  though  the  critical  coupling  is  known  and 
especial  care  is  used  in  listening. 

In  the  case  of  no  grid  condenser  the  finger  test  gives  very  distinct 
indication  of  the  oscillating  condition;  with  the  moistened  thumb  placed 
on  a  filament  connection  (binding  post)  a  finger  is  touched  to  the  grid 
connection  of  the  tube,  thus  grounding  the  grid  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  stop  oscillations.^  The  cessation  of  oscillations  is  accompanied  by 
a  sharp  click  in  the  receivers  and  when  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  grid 
connection  the  starting  of  oscillations,  with  accompanying  change  in  plate 
current,  is  indicated  by  another  click,  generally  less  distinct  than  the  first. 
For  coupling  of  the  tickler  coil  considerably  in  excess  of  the  critical  value, 
the  two  clicks  (starting  and  stopping  oscillations)  are  of  about  the  same 
intensity. 

With  grid  condenser  and  leak  the  finger  test  does  not  give  reliable 
results,  except  to  the  experienced  operator;  even  with  no  oscillations 
two  clicks  are  heard  when  the  finger  is  touched  to  the  grid  connection  and 
when  it  is  removed  therefrom.  With  the  tube  not  oscillating  the  grid  is 
practicaJly  always  positive,  with  respect  to  the  potential  of  the  n^ative  end 
of  the  filament;  when  the  grid  is  grounded  by  the  finger,  thus  suddenly 
bringing  it  to  the  same  potential  as  the  filament,  a  sudden  change  occurs  in 
the  plate  current  with  resultant  click  in  the  receiver;  when  the  finger  is 
removed  the  grid  at  once  resmnes  its  normal  positive  potential  and  so 
again  gives  a  change  in  plate  cmrent  and  click  in  the  phones.  As  has 
been  previously  noted,  when  grid  condenser  is  used  the  grid  leak  resist- 
ance is  best  connected  by  the  positive  end  of  the  filament;  such  has 
been  assmned  in  statements  just  made. 

The  same  two  clicks  are  observed  if  the  tube  is  oscillating,  and  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  clicks  in  the  two  cases.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  grid  condenser  is  small  and  electron  supply  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  grid  plentiful;  if,  for  example,  with  an  ordinary  detecting  tube  the 
grid  condenser  is  100  /i/x/  (a  commonly  used  value)  and  filanient  temper- 
atiue  normal,  even  a  good  operator  may  not  distinguish  any  difference 
in  the  clicks  for  the  oscillatory  and  non-oscillatory  condition. 

If,  however,  the  grid  condenser  is  much  larger,  say  5000  /x/x/  or  larger, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  to  be  noticed;  with  oscillations  the  two  clicks 
have  nearly  the  same  intensity,  but  with  no  oscillations  the  click  heard 
upon  removing  the  finger  from  the  grid  connection  is  much  softer  than 

*  On  most  receiving  sets  it  will  be  found  that,  even  though  the  grid  connection 
directly  at  the  tube  is  not  accessible,  some  screw  or  binding  post  connected  to  the  grid, 
is  available. 
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the  one  heard  when  making  contact  with  the  grid.  When  the  tube  L- 
not  oscillating  it  takes  an  appreciable  time  to  chai^  the  grid  condenser 
to  its  normal  potential  and  the  accompanying  change  in  plate  current 
is  slow,  thus  giving  a  weak  sound;  the  larger  the  grid  condeoiser  and  the 
lower  the  filament  temperature,  the  longer  will  this  charging  time  be  and 
correspondingly  weaker  is  the  cUck  in  the  receivers. 

The  tests  for  the  oscillating  condition  can  then  be  summarized  a£ 
follows: 

Coupling  Test. — No  Grid  Condenser, — Distinct  soimd  (plucking  string) 
when  critical  coupling  is  exceeded. 

With  Grid  Condenser, — The  dick  occurring  when  critical  coupling  is 
exceeded  is  not  distinct  unless  the  grid  condenser  is  large  (several  milli- 
microfarads)  and  the  filament  temperature  subnormal. 

Finger  Test. — No  Grid  Condenser. — Two  distinct  clicks  when  tube 
is  oscillating  and  none  at  all  when  tube  is  not  oscillating. 

With  Grid  Condenser, — Two  distinct  clicks  of  nearly  equal  intensity 
if  tube  is  oscillating;  if  tube  is  not  oscillating  the  cUck  upon  touching  the 
grid  connection  is  more  pronounced  than  that  when  releasing  the  grid, 
the  distinction  being  more  pronounced  with  larger  grid  condensers. 

Peculiarities  of  Adjustment  of  Oscillating  Detectors. — When  first 
working  with  oscillating  detectors  certain  apparent  discrepancies  will  be 
encountered.  Thus  if  the  tuned  grid  circuit  uses  one  of  the  coils  of  a  loose 
coupler  and  the  other  coil  of  the  coupler,  or  a  section  of  it,  is  used  for  the 
tickler  coil,  it  may  be  found  that  when  the  coils  are  separated,  osciUations 
occur,  no  matter  which  way  the  tickler  coil  is  connected  in  the  plate  circuit. 
It  may  also  be  found  that  oscillations  occur  when  the  coils  are  quite  widely 
separated  and  that  as  the  coils  are  brought  nearer  together  the  oscilla- 
tions cease,  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  analysis  previously  given. 

With  the  coils  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  132,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
magnetic  coupling  of  Li  and  L2  is  weak;  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  two 

coils  of  the  coupler 
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permit  enough  elec- 

To  plate    trostatic  coupling  of 

c,     \I\J\J\I\J\J\)\J  \J\I\J\J\J\I  the   plate  and  grid 


Tickler  cou       circuits  to   produce 

^^  oscillations,  and  this 

FiQ.  132.— If  an  ordinary  coupler  is  used  in  making  tests  for  ^^en  if  the    connec- 
oscillations  some  peculiar  results  may  be  obtained.  tion    of     Li    is    re- 

versed. Now  if  the 
sense  of  the  magnetic  coupling  of  Li  and  L2  is  incorrect  for  producing 
oscillations,  the  electrostatic  coupling  of  the  two  circuits  will  be  neutral- 
ized as  the  two  coils  are  brought  closer  together,  and  when  they  get 
close  enough,  the  coupling  due   to  both   effects  will   be  less  than  the 
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critical  value  and  so  oscillations  will  stop.     In  case  the  tickler  coil  con- 
sists of  only  a  few  concentrated  turns  this  eflfect  will  not  be  noticed. 

When  the  coupling  of  plate  and  grid  circuits  is  accomplished  by  rotating 
one  coil  inside  the  other,  it  will  often  be  found  that  setting  the  coils  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  which  of  course  makes  M=0,  will  not  stop 
oscillations  and  that  the  coils  must  be  rotated  considerably  past  the  90° 
point  before  the  oscillations  stop.  This  is  because  of  the  electrostatic 
coupling  introduced  by  the  proximity  of  the  two  coils;  enough  reversed 
magnetic  coupling  must  be  introduced  so  that  the  total  coupling,  induc- 
tive plus  capacitive,  is  less  than  the  critical  value  for  the  circuit.  This 
eflfect  is  mentioned,  and  analyzed  on  p.  504. 

Peculiar  Noises  Occurring  in  an  Oscillating  Detector  Circuit — If 
the  oscillating  detector  circuit  has  no  condenser  in  series  with  the  grid 
its  behavior  is  very  regular,  but  if  a  ^d  condenser  is  used  all  sorts  of 
queer  noises  may  be  heard  in  the  phones,  imless  the  adjustment  is  care- 
fully carried  out.  The  noise  may  vary  from  a  series  of  regular  "  clicks," 
separated  from  each  other  by  several  seconds,  to  a  high  shriU  signal;  on 
carrying  out  finiiher  adjustments,  the  note  may  become  so  high  as  to  be 
inaudible,  so  that  the  operator  has  no  convenient  way  of  telling  that  the 
action  of  the  tube  is  irregular  and  that  readjustment  is  required. 

The  condition  practically  always  occurs  as  a  result  of  too  tight  coupling 
of  the  tickler  coil,  too  high  a  resistance  for  the  grid  leak,  or  a  combination 
of  both.  The  noise  is  due  to  the  starting  and  stopping  of  osdUaiionSj  the 
musical  pitch  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  frequency  of  oscillation,  but 
being  fixed  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
one  group  of  oscillations  follows  the 
next. 

The  oscillations  start,  thus  charging 
the  grid  condenser  and  reducing  the 
mean  potential  of  the  grid  and  so 
changing  the  Rp  of  the  tube;  but  the 
condition  for  oscillation  for  the  circuit 
given  in  Eq.  (101)  depends  upon  Rp, 
and  it  is  evident  from  inspection  of 
this  equation  that  if  Rp  increases,  the     o  do 

1  f    TkM-  •      ji    i*  Ml   J.*         *  Plate  voltage. 

value  of  M  reqinred  for  oscillation  is  „     too     tm.  n  *•        x  -^  • 

_      ^    ^^.        «.«    .       ,  1      Fro.  133. — ^Wnen  oecillations  start,  m 

mcreased.    In  Fig.  133  is  shown  the 

relation  between  Ep  and  Ip,  for  two 

values  of  Eoq;    the    curve  OA  is  for 

Eog  =0,  and  the  curve  DB  is  for  Eog  at 

some   negative   value.      The  slope  of 

this  curve  serves  as  a  measure  of  Rp,  the  value  of  Rp  being  actually 

given  by  the  cotangent  of  the  slope,  when  the  scales  for  Ep  and  Ip  are 


a  circuit  using  a  condenser  in  series 
with  the  grid,  the  plate-current  curve 
may  change  from  OA  to  DB,  due  to 
the  decrease  in  average  potential  of 
the  grid,  when  oscillations  start. 
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the  same;  if  not  the  same,  the  value  of  Rp  obtained  by  measurement 
in  the  eunre  must  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  "  volts  per  inch  " 
of  this  graph  to  the  "  amperes  per  inch." 

Let  us  suppose  that  when  oscillations  start  the  normal  potential  of 
the  grid  is  zero,  the  plate  voltage  being  given  by  OC,  Fig.  133;  the  value 
of  Rp  is  then  tan  0,  and  M  is  adjusted  to  such  a  value  that  oscillatioDs 
start.  The  grid  is  then  forced  negative  so  that  the  Ep—Ip  curve  change 
from  OA  to  DB,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  Rp  to  tan  4>',  and  so  increas- 
ing the  coupling  requirement,  as  given  by  Eq.  (101),  that  the  value  erf 
M  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  oscillations,  the  circuit  then  stops  oscil- 
lating. 

During  the  oscillations,  however,  the  grid  condenser  has  become 
charged,  and  before  oscillations  can  again  start  the  charge  must  leak  off 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  plate  current  from  CB  to  CA,  Fig.  133.  The 
time  required  is  fixed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  on  the  condenser 
and  the  time  constant  of  the  grid-condenser,  grid-leak  circuit.  The  adjust- 
ment might  be  such,  for  example,  that  90  per  cent  of  the  charge  in  the 

condenser  must  leak  off  before  oscillations  again  start.    If  (1  — €  ^  is 

t 
to  be  0.90,  we  must  have  ^7;  =2.3;  if  then  C  =500  fi^ sad  /2  =2  megohms, 

we   have  ^  =  2.3  X  5  X IQ-^^  X  2  X  10«  =  .0023   second.    The  starting  and 

stopping  of  oscillations  in  the  circuit  would  then  occur  about  500  times 
a  second  and  a  musical  note  of  500  vibrations  a  second  would  be  heard 
in  the  telephone  receivers. 

If  the  leak  resistance  is  greater  in  value,  or  the  condenser  of  greater 
capacity,  the  note  will  be  of  lower  pitch,  and  it  will  be  higher  if  either 
the  leak  resistance  or  capacity  is  decreased.  When  the  terminals  of  the 
vacuum  tube  are  well  insulated  from  one  another  and  no  external  grid 
leak  resistance  is  used  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  a  tube  circuit  that  the 
intenral  between  successive  groups  of  oscillations  is  a  minute  or  more, 
thus  producing  a  series  of  clicks  in  the  telephone  receivers  separated  from 
each  other  by  that  interval  of  time. 

The  pitch  of  these  disturbing  noises  may  be  practically  always  sent 
beyond  the  audible  limit  by  lightly  touching  the  grid  connection  and 
filament  connection  of  the  oscillating  tube;  if  the  finger  and  thumb  making 
the  connection  are  pressed  down  too  tightly  the  leak  resistance  will  be 
lowered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tube  will  stop  oscillating  altogether. 
The  pitch  of  the  note  may  be  varied  by  changing  either  the  plate  voltage 
or  filament  current,  both  of  these  having  influence  on  Rp  and  thus  on  the 
critical  value  of  the  coupling  M;  they  also  effect  to  some  extent  the  grid 
leak  resistance. 
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The  squealing  noise  will  nearly  always  be  produced  if,  after  the  proper 
value  of  M  has  been  obtained  for  a  certain  setting  of  the  tuning  condenser 
C  (Fig.  123)  the  capacity  of  this  condenser  is  much  decreased.  Decreasing 
C  increases  <a  and  so,  according  to  Eq.  (101),  makes  a  lower  value  of  M 
permissible;  with  the  ordinary  detecting-tube  circuit,  having  grid  con- 
denser, it  is  practically  always  necessary  to  use  the  lowest  value  of  M 
compatible  with  the  requirements  of  Eq.  (101)  if  steady  oscillations  are 
to  be  produced.  A  value  of  M  much  greater  than  this  will  not  only  cut 
down  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tube  as  a  detector,  but  is  always  likely  to 
produce  noises. 

Use  of  Regenerative  Circuit  for  Spark  Reception* — ^A  tube  circuit 
arran^d  with  "  tickler  "  or  other  form  of  coupling  for  the  detection  of 
continuous-wave  signals  is  also  adapted  for  the  reception  of  spark,  or 
damped-wave,  signals;  with  the  antenna  circuit  and  the  local  circuit  (I/2— C 
of  Fig.  127)  timed  accurately  to  the  incoming  signal  the  tickler  coupling 
can  be  increased  to  a  value  slightly  less  than  that  reqiiired  for  producing 
oscillations.  The  increase  in  intensity  of  the  signal  by  using  a  suitable 
value  of  coupling  can  be  increased  thousands  of  times  over  the  value  it 
would  have  if  no  tickler  coupling  were  used. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  coupling  is  to  reduce,  the 
resistance  of  the  L2—C  circuit  to  a  very  low  value  (Fig.  130)  so  that  a 
certain  e.m.f.  impressed  on  this  circuit,  from  the  antenna  circuit,  wiU 
produce  a  ciu*rent  perhaps  100  times  as  great  as  would  normally  be  the 
case.  The  change  in  the  plate  current  (which  gives  the  signal  in  the 
phones)  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid, 
as  given  in  Eq.  (18),  and  so  wiU  increase  greatly  as  the  resistance  of  the 
Zi2— C  circuit  is  made  to  approach  zero  by  suitable  tickler  coupling.  If 
€.g.,  the  actual  resistance  of  L2— C  is  10  ohms  and  by  means  of  tickler 
coupling  the  effective  resistance  is  reduced  to  0.1  ohm,  the  current  in 
1/2— C  is  increased  100  times,  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid 
is  increased  100  times,  and  the  signal  current.  Alp,  is  increased 
10*  times. 

The  effect  on  the  signal  strength  as  the  mutual  inductance  between 
Li  and  L2  (Fig.  127)  varies  is  shown  in  Fig.  134;  as  Af  is  increased  the 
signal  intensity  rapidly  increases,  retaining  its  normal  musical  quality, 
until  such  a  coupling  is  reached,  OAy  that  oscillations  start.  The  resulting 
noise  in  the  telephone  when  the  tube  is  oscillating,  is  of  "  scratchy  *' 
quality  being  caused  by  a  kind  of  beat  phenomenon  between  continuous 
waves  locally  generated  and  the  incoming  damped  waves;  as  the  phase 
relations  between  the  successive  wave  trains  and  the  continuous  oscilla- 
tions of  the  tube  are  of  haphazard  values,  and  as  the  amplitude  of  the 
spark  signals  is  variable  throughout  each  wave-train,  the  resulting  vari- 
ation in  amplitude  of  the  plate  current  is  of  very  irregular  character,  thus 
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producing  the  scratchy  note  for  couplings  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
in  Fig.  134. 

Regenerative  Circuit  for  Short-wave  Spark  Reception. — For  short-wave 
reception,  say  less  than  400  meters,  probably  the  most  satisfactory  type 
of  circuit  is  one  which  uses  no  other  coupling  between  the  grid  and  plate 
circuits  than  that  due  to  the  capacity  coupling  in  the  tube  itself.  In 
this  scheme  the  ''  tickler  "  coil  of  Fig.  127  is  replaced  by  a  small  vari- 
ometer, not  coupled  to  the  1/2— C  circuit  at  all;  the  required  amount  of 
inductance  in  this  variometer  varies  with  the  wave-length,  type  of  tube, 

etc.,  but  is  generally  less  than  1  milli- 
henry. It  is  best  to  add  in  the  L2—C 
circuit  another  variometer  about  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  plate  circuit, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  tune  the  closed 
circuit  with  very  small  value  of  C 

The  1/2— C  circuit  is  carefully  tuned 
to  the  incoming  signal  and  the  regenera- 
tive action  is  brought  to  its  maximum 
permissible  value  by  suitably  adjusting 
the  variometer  in  the  plate  circuit.  As 
the  plate  inductance  is  increased,  a  slight 
Increasing  M  further  adjustment  of  the  closed  tuned 

Fig.  134.— If  the  tickler  cofl  is  used  circuit  is  generally  required  in  otder  to 
when  reserving  spark  signals  (of  get  maximum  sensitiveness, 
sufficiently  low    decrement)    the        Behavior  of  a  Regenerative  Receiver 
signal  wiU   increase  very  rapidly  Regarding  Sound  of  Signal,   etc.— There 
as   tickler   is   increased  until  this  .    .         ..  , 

passes  its  critical  value;  the  tube  .^^  "^^"^  mterestmg  phenomena  con- 
starts  to  oscillate  and  then  the  nected  with  the  adjustments  of  this  res 
signal,  although  very  loud,  loses  generative  circuit  other  than  those  already 
its  characteristic  musical  note  and  mentioned.  When  M  is  made  jusi  great 
becomes  "mushy"  in  qiiaUty.  ^.^^^^  ^  produce  oscillations   (slightly 

greater  than  OA,  Fig.  134)  the  detecting 
efficiency  of  the  circuit  is  greatly  increased,  so  much  so  that  spark  signab 
so  weak  as  to  be  entirely  inaudible  with  tickler  coupling  just  less  than 
the  critical  value  become  quite  loud  when  oscillations  start.  In  this 
case  the  listening  operator  gets  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  sending 
station  from  the  spark  note  because  the  signal  is  inaudible  until  the 
tube  is  oscillating,  and  then  the  distinctive  spark  note  is  not  present. 

If  such  a  weak  signal  is  coming  in  and  the  closed  circuit  is  properly  tuned 
to  it  (with  tickler  coupling  about  equal  to  its  critical  value),  a  peculiar 
effect  is  produced  by  the  adjustment  of  the  antenna  circuit.  With  this 
circuit  much  detuned  of  course  the  signal  is  inaudible;  as  the  antenna 
loading  coil,  or  similar  adjustment,  is  increased  the  signal  becomes  audible 
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with  a  scratchy  quality  (tube  supposedly  oscillating) ;  as  this  adjustment 
is  continued  the  signal  increases  in  intensity  until  at  a  certain  value  of 
loading  it  disappears  completely;  on  continuing  the  adjustment,  however, 
the  signal  reappears  at  a  certain  point  and  gradually  decreases  as  the 
adjustment  is  further  carried  out.  Upon  investigation  it  wiU  be  found 
that  this  narrow  region  where  the  signal  is  inaudible  is  caused  by  the 
cessation  of  osdlkUions  in  the  tube  circuit.  The  antenna  circuit  introduQes 
a  resistance  effect  into  the  oscillating  tube  circuit  which  varies  with  the 
relative  tuning  of  the  two,  being  a  maadmum  when  the  antenna  and 
closed  circuit  are  tuned  alike;  hence  a  tickler  coupling  which  is  just 
sufficient  to  cause  oscillations  with  an  antenna  somewhat  mistuned  is 
insufficient  for  the  tuned  condition.  A  quantitative  idea  of  this  change 
of  resistance  of  the  oscillating  circuit,  due  to  variation  in  antenna  timing 
is  given  in  Fig.  91,  Chapter  I,  p.  93. 

For  the  best  reception  of  the  signal  the  adjustment  of  the  antenna 
should  be  set  at  the  midpoint  of  the  silent  region  and  the  tickler  coupling 
increased  just  sufficient  to  produce  oscillations  for  the  condition. 

In  case  a  continuous-wave  signal  is  being  received,  the  following  effect  of 
the  antenna  tuning  on  the  reactance  of  the  oscillating  circuit  may  be  noted. 
With  antenna  and  closed  circuit  normally  adjusted,  a  certain  note  is  heard 
in  the  telephone;  this  note  may  be  observed  to  vary  over  a  considerable 
range  as  the  tuning  of  the  antenna  is  changed,  the  variation  in  note  being 
caused  by  the  change  in  the  effective  inductance  in  the  closed  oscillating 
circuit  by  the  reaction  of  the  antenna.  The  amount  of  change  in  note 
obtainable  depends  upon  the  coupling  between  antenna  and  closed  cir- 
cuit; some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be  had  by  inspection  of  Fig.  91, 
Chapter  I,  p.  93. 

Eqs.  (84)  and  (85),  p.  91,  permit  quantitative  prediction  of  the  amount 
of  change  in  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  oscillating  circuit,  as  affected 
by  the  antenna  circuit. 

Operation  of  Power  Tubes  in  Parallel  for  Greater  Power  Output — 
Vacuum-tube  generators  or  converters  operate  very  well  in  parallel, 
remaimng  synchronized  automatically;  ^   the  proper  division  of  the  load 

*  An  intereBting  demonstration  of  the  inherent  tendency  of  tube  circtiits  to  syn- 
chronize with  each  other  is  easily  obtained.  If  a  small  power  tube  is  set  into  oscillation 
in  the  laboratory  and  an  autodyne  detector  circuit  in  the  same  room  is  used  for  listen- 
ing, it  will  be  found  that  as  the  beat  note  is  decreased  from  high  value  there  will  be 
a  certain  lowest  audible  note  obtainable.  Thus  perhaps  the  detector  adjustment  is 
such  as  to  give  a  beat  note  of  200;  upon  attempting  to  bring  this  detector  more  nearly 
into  synchronism  with  the  power  tube,  lowering  the  beat  note,  this  note  will  completely 
disappear,  and  it  will  seem  as  though  the  autodyne  had  stopped  oscillating,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  the  beat  note  has  disappeared  because  the  detector  tube  has  Tyutled  into 
synchronism  with  the  power  tube.  The  closer  the  two  circuits  are  together  the  higher 
will  be  the  lowest  beat  note  obtainable. 
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may  be  most  easily  accomplished  by  variation  of  the  filament  currents. 
All  filaments  may  be  lighted  in  parallel  from  the  same  som-ce,  but  each 
filament  should  have  its  own  rheostat;  it  is  also  best  to  have  an  ammeter 
in  series  with  each  plate  and  grid.  A  suitable  connection  scheme  is  shows 
in  Fig.  135;  the  same  scheme  of  connection  can  be  used  for  any  number 
of  tubes. 


Fig.  135. — Connection  of  several  power  tubes  for  parallel  operation. 

The.  adjustments  of  the  circuit  must  of  course  be  changed  as  more 
tubes  are  put  into  operation,  because  the  effective  resistance  of  the  load 
must  equal  the  plate  circuit  resistance  of  the  battery  of  tubes  for  masi- 
mmn  output,  and  the  combined  tube-circuit  resistance  varies  inversely 
as  the  number  in  operation. 

The  voltage  required  for  the  filament  of  the  ordinary  power  tube  is 
about  twenty;  it  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  too  much  power  must  not 


Fio.  136. — It  is  impossible  to  work  tubes  in  parallel,  with  their  filaments  in  series, 
because  of  the  greatly  different  filament  currents  resulting  in  the  different  tubes. 

be  used  in  the  filament  circuit,  yet  the  filament  current  must  be  fairiy 
large  because  the  plate  current  must  not  be  more  than  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  filament  current,  and  this  plate  current  must  be  a  considerable 
fraction  of  an  ampere  unless  excessively  high  voltages  are  used. 

As  the  ordinary  electrical  power  supply  is  110  volts,  it  might  seem 
that  if  tubes  are  to  operate  in  a  group  several  filaments  might  be  con- 
nected in  series,  thus  saving  in  power  assumption;  thus  five  20-volt 
filaments  might  be  operated  on  a  llQ-volt  line  and  still  leave  enough  volt- 
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age  for  a  control  rheostat.  Bui  such  a  connection  of  filaments  is  impos- 
sible. The  filament  current  of  each  tube  would  difiFer  from  that  of  the 
next  one  in  series  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  plate  current  of  that  tube 
as  shown  in  Fig.  136.  If  each  plate  current 
is  0.3  ampere,  the  currents  in  the  filament 
circuit  would  be  as  shown,  but  such  a  con- 
dition is  impossible  because  a  filament  which 
will  safely  carry  4.0  amperes  (tube  A)  would 
have  practically  no  electron  emission  with 
current  less  than  3.40  amperes,  so  that  tubes 
C  and  D  of  the  series  would  be  dead  in  so 
far  as  electron  current  is  concerned;  the 
plate  current  of  each  of  these  tubes  would 
be  zero  instead  of  0.3  ampere  as  shown. 
When  oscillations  start,  the  maximum  value 
of  plate  current  of  tube  A  would  be  about 

0.8  ampere,  thus  rendering  even  tube  B  more  ^®-  ^37.— The  filament  of  a 
^«  i«^«  :«.«««  4.:  --.  power  tube  is  used  most  eflS- 

or  less  meffective.  •    ^i    *  i.  •    i-  ux  j  r 

Tj.      ix         X-  J.    '  -1  11      i.  ciently  if  it  is  lighted  from  a 

If    altematmg   current   is   available  for      smallaltemating-currenttrans- 
lighting  the  filaments  it  may  be  used  very      fonner  as  shown  here, 
advantageously;   the  voltage  of   the  power 

supply  may  be  reduced  by  a  transformer  to  any  value  desired  for 
the  filament;  the  plate  circuit,  instead  of  connecting  to  either  end 
of  the  filament  connects  to  the  center  point  of  the  secondary  of  the 

transformer  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  137. 
This  increases  the 
life  of  the  filament 
because  each  end  of 
the  filament,  in  turn, 
carries  the  larger  ' 
current  instead  of 
one  end  being  con- 
tinously  loaded  more 
than  the  other,  as  is 

Fig.  138. — ^A  scheme  for  using  two  rectifier  tubes  A  and  B    , 
in  oonnection  with  transformer  /,  to  get  a  high,  continuous-  w^^^^^    current     IS 
voltage  supply  for  the  plate  circuit  of  oscillator  tube  C.        used  for  lighting  the 

filament. 
Altematmg-cuirent  Supply  for  Plate  Voltage. — It  is  often  difficult  to 
get  high-voltage  continuous-current  power  for  the  plate  circuit  of  a  high- 
voltage  tube;  it  is  possible  to  use  a  rectified  alternating-current  supply 
where  a  high-voltage  machine  is  not  available.    In  Fig.  138  is  shown  a 
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scheme  for  using  two  kenotrons  (rectifiers),  A  and  B,  connected  to  a  bi^ 
voltage  winding  in  such  a  way  that  the  plate  of  the  three-electrode  gener- 
ator C  receives  unidirectional  pulses  which  serve  in  place  of  a  continuous 
current  supply.  By  the  use  of  suitable  condensers,  D,  and  choke  coik. 
Ef  the  power  supplied  to  the  plate  of  C  may  be  made  as  uniform  (free  from 
pulsation)  as  may  be  desired. 

The  four  transformer  coils  shown,  F  the  primary,  G  and  H  iow-voh- 
age  secondaries  and  /,  high-voltage  secondary  will  all  be  woimd  on  the 
same  core;  the  low-voltage  winding  H  must  be  protected  from  the  other 
windings  and  core  by  high-voltage  insulation  because  it  assimies  a  high 
positive  potential  as  soon  as  operation  of  the  set  begins.  If  the  voltage 
desired  in  the  plate  of  tube  C  ia  2500  volts  the  winding  I  should  have  a 
voltage  rating  of  5000  or  6000  volts  (effective). 

^""^^'^S^^^^m  8ln  cot. 
1. 


Fig.  139. — UluBtrating  the  action  of  the  rectifier  tubes,  in  connection  with  condensen 
D-D  (Fig.  138)  to  give  the  variable  unidirectional  voltage  a-b-c-d. 

Instead  of  using  several  condensers  and  choke  coils  to  smooth  out  the 

pulses  of  e.m.f .  supplied  to  the  plate  of  the  power  tube  a  single  condenser, 

of  suJEcient  capacity,  might  be  used  without  choke  coils     The  required 

'  size  of  the  condenser  can  be  readily  calculated  if  we  assimie  the  permissiUe 

variation  in  voltage  appUed  to  the  plate. 

Let  us  suppose  the  voltage  furnished  by  one  half  of  transformer  / 
is  given  by  the  equation  e^Em  sin  coi  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  139  at  curve  1; 
this  voltage  is  operative  in  one  rectifier  circuit  and  the  voltage  operative 
in  the  other  rectifier  circuit  is  shown  at  curve  2.  The  average  voltage 
impressed  on  the  plate  of  the  power  tube  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  Y^ 
and  the  actual  voltage  is  shown  by  the  broken  line  a-b-c-d.  At  time  h 
the  condenser  D  (Fig.  138)  begins  to  charge  because  the  voltage  operating 
in  rectifier  A  circuit  becomes  larger  than  the  potential  difference  of  tie 
condenser  plates.  Neglecting  the  voltage  required  to  cause  saturation 
current  to  flow  in  the  rectifier  (which  will  generally  be  small  compared 
to  the  voltage  Vo  and  Em)  we  suppose  the  charging  current  of  the  condenser, 
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through  rectifier  Ai  to  rise  at  once  to  its  maximum  possible  value,  i.e., 
saturation  current  of  the  rectifier,  /«.  The  condenser  continues  to  charge 
at  a  uniform  rate  until  some  time  fe,  when  the  voltage  across  the  condenser, 
which  has  been  rising,  becomes  equal  to  the  voltage  of  curve  1;  at  this 
time  the  current  through  the  rectifier  suddenly  drops  to  zero. 

From  this  time  rectifier  A  is  idle  until  one  complete  cycle  later  than 
time  h,  when  the  operation  is  repeated. 

From  time  (2  to  h  the  condenser  is  discharging  through  the  plate  cir- 
cuit of  the  power  tube  the  voltage  falling  as  indicated  by  the  line  &-C. 
At  time  is  rectifier  B  comes  into  play  and  the  condenser  voltage  is  again 
raised  along  the  line  c-d  and  from  time  U  until  rectifier  A  again  begins  its 
charging  cycle  the  condenser  voltage  again  falls. 

The  amount  of  potential  drop  from  b  to  c  is  evidently  fixed  by  the 
amount  of  cm^rent  taken  by  the  power  tube  and  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser used.  If  we  call  the  time  from  h  to  t2,  which  is  the  time  the  con- 
denser is  charging,  $,  and  if  the  average  current  taken  by  the  plate  cir- 
cuit of  the  power  tube  is  /q,  it  is  evident  that 

With  a  given  rectifier  (fixing  /«)  it  is  evident  that  6  is  determined  at  once 
from  the  current,  /o,  required  for  the  power  tube.  If  F'  is  the  maximum 
condenser  voltage,  at  time  fe,  and  F"  is  the  minimum  condenser  voltage 
at  time  ^3  it  is  seen  that 


Jox(^)|^=C(7'-7"), 


in  which  T  is  the  period  of  the  impressed  e.ni.f .  If  the  specified  permis- 
sible fluctuation  in  condenser  voltage  is  given  this  equation  gives  the 
required  capacity  of  the  condenser.  If  the  fluctuation  is  expressed  as  a 
fractional  part  of  the  average  voltage  Fo,  that  is 

we  have,  ^J^—yj^^c  -i^y^-Ca. 

From  this  relation  we  get  as  the  required  capacity  of  the  condenser,  after 
using  the  value  of  0  given  above 

/o 


C  = 


AafV 
in  which  /  is  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  voltage. 
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From  this  equation  the  advantage  of  a  high-frequency  power  supply 
is  at  once  evident.  As  an  example  suppose  the  two  rectifiers  have  ac 
emission  of  current  of  0.8  ampere,  the  frequency  of  power  supply  is  500 
cyles,  allowable  variation  of  plate  voltage  of  power  tube  to  be  ±5  per 
cent,  required  average  plate  voltage  2000  volts  and  required  plate  current 
of  0.2  ampere.  The  condenser  required  is,  from  Eq.  (102),  0.75  micro- 
farad. 

The  required  value  of  6  is 

0.2      IT  _T_rtrt  CO 

08^2  "8  ^^'^•^; 

By  reference  to  Fig.  139  it  is  evident  that  E^  is  approximately  given  by 

Vo 
- — -:  in  the  above  example  <^  =  78.8**  so 

£^=?^=  2050  volts. 

ActuaDy  this  voltage  would  be  considerably  too  low;  we  have  neglected 
the  drop  of  voltage  in  the  rectifiers  which  would  probably  be  200  volts 
which  makes  the  required  value  of  Em  about  2250  volts.  As  this  voltage 
is  that  of  one-half  of  the  secondary  of  transformer  winding  7  (Fig.  138 
it  is  evident  that  the  winding  should  give  a  maximum  voltage  of  4500  volts. 
If  we  consider  the  reactance  and  resistance  of  winding  I  other  slight 
corrections  would  be  required  making  it  advisable  perhaps  to  specify  a 
voltage  of  5000  (maximum)  for  this  transformer. 

It  may  sometimes  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  proper  values  of 
ratio  of  Vo  to  Em  from  the  standpoint  of  overall  efiiciency.  Thus  the 
power  used  in  heating  filaments  A  and  B  (Fig.  138)  is  expended  throughout 
the  cycle,  whereas  we  have  assumed  the  emission  ciu*rent  to  be  used  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  cycle.  In  the  problem  worked  out  above  it  might 
pay  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  power  used  in  heating  the  filament,  thus 
cutting  down  /«,  making  B  larger.  Before  this  point  could  be  treated 
anal3rticaUy  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  relation  between  emissioD 
current  and  required  filament  power.  At  present,  with  tungsten  filaments 
it  requires  from  50  to  100  watts  per  ampere  of  emission,  if  the  filament 
is  operated  at  such  a  temperature  that  its  life  may  be  1000  hours  or  more. 

For  average  conditions  a  value  of  ^  of  ^  seems  right. 

Use  of  a  Separate  Exciter  for  a  Group  of  Tubes. — It  is  not  always 
possible  to  get  as  much  power  from  a  self-excited  tube  as  from  a  separateh* 
excited  one,  and  the  adjustment  for  such  a  condition  is  critical ;  if  it  i? 
used,  the  tube  may  stop  oscillating  when  a  slight  drop  in  plate  voltage 
or  filament  current  occurs.    This  is  a  dangerous  condition,  because  unle^ 
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the  operator  notices  at  once  that  the  tube  is  not  oscillating  the  plates 
will  rapidly  become  overheated  and  the  tube  perhaps  spoiled.  To  avoid 
this  contingency  a  separate  exciting  tube  may  be  used,  this  tube  furnish- 
ing only  enough  power  to  operate  its  own  circuit  and  supply  the  losses 
in  the  grid  circuits  of  the  group  of  power  tubes.  Such  a  scheme  is  shown 
in  Fig.  140;  the  exciter  tube  A  is  adjusted  with  tight  coupling  between 
1/2  and  Lij  so  that  it  oscillates  under  any  condition  which  may  occur,  and 
the  power  tubes  Af,  N,  etc.,  are  each  excited  by  a  common  connection 
to  tube  A.  By  adjustment  of  the  condensers  Ci — C2,  etc.,  the  output  of 
each  power  tube  may  be  controlled^  this  control  being  in  addition  to  that 


J-nAAAAA/\/tiMW^ 


Load  Circuit 

Fig.  140. — ^Wben  many  tubes  are  to  operate  in  parallel  it  is  generally  best  to  excite  them 
from  a  separate  tube  A,  self-oscillating,  controlling  the  amount  of  excitation  by 
condensers  Ci—Ci,  etc. 

aflforded  by  the  filament  current.  The  frequency  of  the  exciter  circuit 
must  of  course  be  that  required  for  resonance  in  the  load  circuit  of  these 
power  tubes. 

In  case  the  individual  control  of  the  excitation  is  not  desired  a  common 
adjustable  condenser  may  be  inserted  in  the  exciter  lead  where  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines  at  X)  this  condenser  should  have  a  reactance  about 
equal  to  the  impedance  of  the  combined  input  circuits  of  the  power  tubes. 

Although  the  largest  tubes  made  to-day  permit  a  power  consumption 
in  the  plates  of  not  more  than  250  watts,  thereby  limiting  the  power  out* 
put  to  about  twice  this  amoimt,  it  seems  likely  that  tubes  of  much  greater 
capacity  will  soon  be  obtainable;  water-cooled  plates  are  an  obvious 
necessity  and  a  steel  tube,  instead  of  glass,  with  continuous  pumping 
by  a  mercury-vapor  pump  diu'ing  use,  seem  to  be  Ukely  developments. 

Another  scheme  for  using  an  exciter  tube  for  maintaining  the  power 
tube  in  oscillation  is  shown  in  Fig.  141.     In  this  case  the  exciter  tube 
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is  not  a  self-exciting  unit,  but  operates  in  conjunction  wifli  the  power 
tube;  the  frequency  of  output  is  determined  entirely  by  the  L—C  circuii 
of  the  power  tube. 

The  amount  of  excitation  furnished  to  the  grid  of  the  exciter  tube 
depends  upon  the  relative  magnitudes  of  C2  and  Ca;  ordinarily  C3  should 
be  many  times  as  great  as  C2.  The  value  of  the  resistance  R  may  vary 
widely,  a  suitable  value  being  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  plate-filament 
circuit  of  the  exciter  tube. 

This  arrangement  is  a  veiy  useful  one  if  it  is  desired  to  vary  the  fre- 
quency of  the  output  circuit  over  a  wide  range;  in  a  typical  case  the  fr^ 
quency  of  the  output  circuit  was  varied  (by  changing  L  and  C)  from  500 
to  300,000  cycles  per  second  without  changing  the  adjustment  of  the 


Power  tube 

Fig.  141. — A  scheme  for  using  an  untuned  exciter  tube;  this  scheme  is  a  good  ore  if  the 
set  is  to  oscillate  with  very  wide  variations  in  the  values  of  L  and  C 

exciter  tube  and  a  wider  range  could  have  been  covered  without  any 
other  adjustments  than  those  of  L  and  C,  had  it  been  so  desired. 

Special  F(»ms  of  Tubes— Dynatron—Pliodynatron. — In  a  special  form 
of  three-electrode  tube,  first  advocated  *by  A.  W.  Hull  and  called  by  him 
the  dynatron  (see  Fig.  21,  p.  389,  for  picture  of  djrnatron),  the  phenom- 
enon of  secondary  emission  is  utilized.  If  an  electron  traveling  at 
high  speed  colUdes  with  a  metallic  surface,  the  giving  up  of  its  eneiig\' 
at  the  surface  is  likely  to  !'  jar  "  other  electrons  out  of  the  metal  at  the 
point  where  the  collision  occurs;  the  emission  of  the  electrons  from  this 
surface,  caused  by  the  colliding  electron,  is  called  secondary  emission. 
The  nimiber  of  electrons  emitted  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  colliding 
electron ;  it  may  be  none  at  all  and  may  be  as  much  as  a  dozen  or  more. 

Ordinarily  these  electrons  due  to  secondary  emission  will  at  once 
re-enter  the  surface  from  which  they  have  been  emitted,  but,  if  thene 
happens  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surface  an  electrode  of  higher  poten- 
tial, these  secondarily  emitted  electrons  will  not  re-enter  the  surface  from 
which  they  came  but  will  go  to  the  higher  potential  electrode,  thus  causing 
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Fig.  142. — Connection 
of  a  three-electrode 
tube  to  get  the 
characteristics  of  the 
dynatron. 


electron  current  away  from   the  surface  to  which  the   first  electron  is 
traveling. 

The  number  of  electrons  taking  part  in  this  reversed  current  depends 
upon  the  number  caused  by  the  secondary  emission 
and  upon  the  potential  of  the  surface  attracting  them. 
Suppose  the  arrangement  of  electrodes  as  given  in 
Fig.  142;  the  grid  is  at  higher  potential  than  the 
plate  and  so  attracts  most  of  the  electrons  caused  by 
the  normal  thermal  emission  from  filament  F,  How- 
ever, some  of  these  electrons  will  go  through  the 
interstices  of  G  and  impinge  on  P,  causing  secondary 
emission  where  they  strike.  As  G  is  at  higher  po- 
tential than  P,  the  electrons  due  to  secondary  emis- 
sion are  likely  to  go  to  G  instead  of  re-entering  P. 

If  the  potential  of  G  is  held  constant  (contact  B 
remaining  fixed)  and  the  potential  of  P  is  gradually 
increased  from   zero   by   moving   contact  A  to   the   right,  the  various 
happenings  will  be  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  143.     Curve  0—A  shows  the 

electron  current  to  P 
due  to  emission  from  F; 
curve  0-B  shows  the 
amount  of  secondary 
emission  from  P,  due  to 
electrons  of  current  OA ; 
curve  C  shows  the  frac- 
tional part  of  the  second- 
ary emission  which  is  at- 
tracted to  G;  curve  0-D 
shows  the  electron  cur- 
rent away  from  P  due 
to  secondary  emission, 
and  curve  OEFGH 
shows  the  actual  electron 
current  to  P,  all  of  these 
curves  being  plotted  for 
increasing  plate  poten- 
tial. 

The     peculiarity    of 
Fig.  143. — Curves  of  various  currents  occurring  in  the  that  part   of   the   curve 
operation  of  the  dynatron.  ^^^^  E  to  G  is  the  basis 

of  action  of  the  dyna- 
tron; an  increasing  plate  potential  results  in  a  decrease  in  plate 
current,  in   othor  vorr^s,   an  alternating-current   test   of   the   resistance 
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of  the  plate-filament  circuit  in  this  region  of  operation  would  show 
a  negative  resistance. 

The  dynatron  has  thus  practically  the  same  characteristics  as  an 
ordinary  three-electrode  tube  with  the  regenerative  connection  of  plate 

arid  grid  circuits,  and  it  may  be  used  for  simikr 
purposes. 

The  current  curve  of  Fig.  143,  between  points  E 
and  Oy  can  be  expressed  by  the  equation. 


.      .      V 

i=io — 

r 


(103 


where 


i=  plate  ciu-rent; 

io  =  value  of  plate  current  obtained  by 
projecting  the  curve  GFE  back 
to  V =0  as  shown  in  Fig.  143; 

r=  internal  resistance  of  the  tube 
determined  from   the  slope  of 

tube  al^'dSiron^  Transposmg  the  terms  of  Eq.  (103)  we  have 

If  the  voltage  of  the  battery  B  (Fig.  144)  is  E  and  the  drop  across  the 
resistance  RiaV,  then 


Then 


E  =  V+v  =  Ri+r{io-i)=(R-r)i+rio^^^-^+rio. 


dV       R 


dE    R-r 


(m) 


As  R-^  may  be  made  small,  it  is  evident  that  a  small  increase  in  £,  the 
voltage  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  may  result  in  a  much  larger  change  in 
the  voltage  drop  across  R.  It  has  been  possible  to  regulate  the  tube  so 
that  an  increase  of  one  volt  in  E  has  resulted  in  a  change  of  the  potential 
difference  across  R  of  100  volts,  thus  giving  a  voltage  amplification  of 
100  times. 

The  dynatron  may  be  used  as  regenerative  detector,  oscillating  detect4sr 
of  continuous  waves,'  or  as  a  generator  of  alternating-current  power  just 
as  can  the  ordinary  three-electrode  tube;  it  is  not  evident,  however,  that 
it  has  any  advantage  over  the  three-electrode  tube  as  ordinarily  used. 

It  is  possible  to  add  a  fourth  electrode  to  a  d3aiatron  and  thus  make 
it  act  as  a  normal  three-electrode  tube  in  addition  to  the  effects  obtained 
from  secondary  emission.  A  possible  connection  of  such  a  tube  (caUed 
the  pliodynatron)  is  shown  in  Fig.  145.  By  suitably  adjusting  the  two 
e.m.f.'s  OB  and  OA,  the  circuit  may  be  made  to  oscillate  at  a  frequencj' 
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Fio.  145. — Connections  of  the  pliodynatron. 


moo 


Fig.  146. — ^Dsmatron  characteristicB  in  an  ordinary  telephone  repeater  tube. 
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detennined  by  L3— C3;  so  adjusted  it  ^ts  as  an  amplifying  receiver 
for  continuous  waves;  with  slightly  different  voltage  OB  it  may  be  made 
to  act  as  an  efficient  detector  of  damped  waves. 

The  special  forms  of  plate  current  curve  for  the  d3matron  given  in 
F%.  143,  may  be  duplicated  to  some  extent  by  any  three-electrode  tube; 
in  Figs.  146, 147,  and  148  are  shown  the  curves  of  grid  current  of  an  ordi- 


hm 
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Grid  potential 
FiQ.  147. — Dynatron  characterustics  in  an  ordinary  telephone  repeater  tube. 


nary  telephone  amplifying  tube  operated  outside  its  normal  range.  This 
tube  normally  operates  with  a  negative  grid,  but  by  carrying  the  grid 
through  sufficiently  high  positive  potentials  the  form  of  its  current  is  made 
to  resemble  that  of  the  dynatron  very  closely.  The  tube  was  not  pumped 
to  as  high  a  vacuum  as  are  the  d3aiatron  and  pliotron,  so  that  there  was 
more  gas  present  in  this  tube,  but  the  regularity  of  the  curves  and  the 
fact  that  they  could  be  duplicated  as  many  times  as  desired  shows  that 
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however  much  gas  there  was  present,  it  was  playing  a  minor  role  in  the 
action  of  the  tube. 

Detailed  Study  of  the  Three-electrode  Tube  as  a  Power  Converter. — 
The  foregoing  analyses  of  the  conditions  for  osciUation  of  a  three-electrode 
tube  have  all  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  plate  current  in  the 
oscillatory  condition  could  be  sufficiently  well  represented  by  a  constant 
current  with  a  sine-wave  current  superimposed,  and  on  this  basis  we 
have  shown  that  the  theoretical  maximum  output  of  the  tube  was  one- 
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Grid  potential 

Fig.  148. — Dynatron  characteristics  in  an  ordinary  telephone  repeater  tube. 

half  of  the  input;  the  fact  was  also  mentioned  that  the  conditions  demanded 
for  this  efficiency  of  50  per  cent  could  not  be  realized,  so  that  we  were 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  maximum  efficiency  of  a  tube  generator  was 
about  40  per  cent. 

The  author  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  Trap  Friis  *  carried  out  a 
detailed  study  of  the  tube  generator  for  both  separate  and  self-excitation, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  efficiency  might  become  very  much  higher 
when  the  proper  adjustments  were  made;  part  of  the  results  of  this  study 

1  Proceedings  of  A.I.E.E.,  Vol.  38,  No.  10,  Oct.,  1919. 
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will  be  given  here,  as  they  show  exactly  how  a  tube  functions.  The  nota- 
tion used  in  this  analysis  is  somewhat  different  from  that  used  so  far 
because  the  previous  Ef3nnbols  are  not  applicable.  The  plate  current  can- 
not be  represented  by  I^p+Imp  sin  a><,  as  has  been  previously  assumed; 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  pulses  so  that  an  infinite  series  of  sine  terms  would 
be  required  to  represent  the  alternating  component.  The  plate  voltage 
also  does  not  have  exactly  a  sinusoidal  variation.  We  therefore  represent 
the  instantaneous  value  of  the  actual  plate  voltage  by  Cp,  grid  voltagq 
by  eg,  plate  current  by  ij,,  grid  current  by  %$,  etc.,  instead  of  representing 
each  by  a  constant  plus  a  sine  term. 

Oscillograms  were  taken  to  show  the  various  quantities  entering  into 
the  operation  of  the  tube  and  circuit,  the  frequency  of  the  alternating 
current  being  between  100  and  200  cycles;  later  the  circuit  constants 
were  diminished  sufficiently  to  raise  the  frequency  to  100,000  cycles,  to 

show    that   the   re- 
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suits     obtained     at 
the  lower  frequency 
(which   allowed   ac- 
curate oscillographic 
records    to    be    ob- 
tained)   were    valid 
at  radio  frequencies. 
The    first    effect 
studied      was      the 
change    in   form  of 
Cp    and    ip    as    the 
excitation     of     the 
grid  was  increased, 
using   a    separately 
excited     circuit     as 
indicated  in  Fig.  149. 
The  reactance  of  Ci  was  62  ohms  and  of  Li  was  8700  ohms;  the  value 
of  R  was  1000  ohms  and  the  resistance  of  Li  was  190  ohms.    The  /lo  of 
the  tube  used  was  3.9. 

With  comparatively  low  values  of  Ee  and  Eg  a  record  was  taken  of 
ety  ep,  and  ip,  and  is  given  in  Fig.  150;  it  is  seen  that  the  fluctuations  in 
Cp  and  ip  were  nearly  sinusoidal  so  that  the  results  of  the  previous  analysis 
would  hold  good  for  this  condition.  Upon  increasing  6,  to  six  times 
its  value  the  forms  of  6,  and  ip  are  made  to  differ  widely  from  sine  forms, 
however,  as  shown  in  Fig.  151. 

An  interesting  point  is  shown  by  the  film;  the  value  of  R  used  was 
1000  ohms  and  this  is  the  value  which  gives,  for  this  tube,  maximum  out- 
put for  low  values  of  Eg,  as  shown  in  Fig.  94.    This  value  1000  ohms 


Fia.  149.*-Coimectlon  of  power  tube  for  study  of  its 

cbaracteristics. 
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ust  therefore  be  the  tube  reaiBtance  Rp  for  the  low  value  of  E,.  But 
ith  large  excitation  used  in  F^.  151  the  plate  current  evidently  fluctuated 
much  as  pCBsible  (from  zero  to  saturation  current)  and  the  fluctuation 
e,  is  lees  than  half  of  En,  indicatii^  that  R  should  be  more  than  doubled 
maximum  output  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  tube.  This  it  will  be  remem- 
!red  has  been  predicted  as  neceseaiy  when  tV  fluctuates  between  zero  and 
turation  current,  and  e,  fluctuates  between  the  limiting  values  of  zero  and 
Ebp.  With  a  resistance  load  of  the  kind  shown  in  Fig.  149  it  is  evident 
lat  such  a  wide  variation  in  the  value  of  ej>  is  impoesitde;  the  load  cir- 


<^o.  150. — Nearly  siiiUBoidal  Tsriationa  in  e^  and  ip  for  low  grid  excitAtion.    E«— 900 
h = -25,  Ec  =  120,  B, = 60,  Frequency  - 140,  A  - 1000,  C  "  18.4  microfarads. 

mi  must  contain  inductance  and  capacity  to  cause  e,  to  fluctuate  so 
widely.    This  point  is  taken  up  later  on  in  this  section. 

If  R  is  still  further  reduced  the  distortion  in  c,  and  ir  will  appear  with 
much  lower  values  of  E,;  in  Fig.  152  is  shown  a  record  for  a  value  of 
Ei  of  100  volts  with  R  only  100  ohms.  The  fluctuation  in  e,  is  now 
bardly  noticeable  although  ip  fluctuates,  with  distorted  form,  from  zero 
to  saturation  current  as  before.  The  current  taken  by  the  grid  in  Figs. 
150  and  152  was  zero;  in  Fig.  151  the  grid  swings  positive  300  volte  so 
we  might  expect  a  lai^  grid  current,  but  it  is  shown  to  be  small.  This 
ifl  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plate  is  at  rather  high  potential  (650  volts) 
during  the  time  the  grid  is  positive,  so  that  but  few  electrons  go  to  the 
grid. 
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Fig.  151  Bhows  also  the  fluctuation  of  /»;  in  Bpite  of  tbelai^  inditr-  . 
ice  Li  (which  was  10  henries)  there  is  considerable  variation  in  i».  This 


be  equal  to  the  difference  between  Ei  and  e^. 


Fio.  151. — Distortioiis   occurring  with    higher   grid   excitations.     £^^000,  li=^ 
£(•=120,  E,=300,/=140,  fi  =  lOOO,  C-IS-W- 

In  Fig.  153  arc  shown  the  curves  of  e^,  ip,  and  e^  for  two  values  d  ■ 
R,  all  other  conditions  being  the  same;   it  may  be  seen  that  the  amouct 
of  distortion  in  ip  is  reduced  as  the  value  of  R  is  increased.     In  getting 
these  two  films  the  value  of  Li  was  kept  constant,  with  the  result  ihx  \ 
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I  FiQ  1^. — WitD  low  load  circuit  resiat&Dce  disiortions  occur  for  even  low  grid  exdtatkui. 
B*-900,  76=34,  E,=120,  £,-100,/=  140,  fi-100,  C-18.W. 


FiQ.  1S3.~-£9iowin|!  effect  of  load  reeistance  on  fonsa  of  volt^^  and  current,  other  oonw 
ditioDB  constant.  For  both  films  £t=900,  £e*120,  £,  =  100  and  f-lW,  IV» 
left-hand  film  /»-.295,  fl-1000.    For  other  /fr-.272,  ff=2niri. 
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a  larger  percentage  of  the  generated  alternating  current  of  the  tube  went 
through  this  path,  with  the  higher  value  of  R,  instead  of  through  the  load 
circuit,  Ci  —  R. 

Attempts  were  then  made  to  see  what  adjustments  of  the  tube  and 
associated  circuits  gave  best  efficiency;  the  importance  of  high  efficiency 
will  be  at  once  appreciated  when  it  is  mentioned  that  a  given  tube  (the 
one  used  in  these  tests)  has  an  output  of  about  200  watts  in  normal  oper- 
ation whereas  if  the  efficiency  could  be  raised  to  90  per  cent,  the  safe 
output  would  increase  to  2250  watts. 

The  tests  carried  out  involved  an  adjustment  with  separate  excitation 
to  find  the  conditions  for  maximum  output  and  then  transferring  the  grid 
connection  to  a  proper  point  of  the  circuit  to  get  self -excitation,  recording 
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Fio.  154. — Connection  of  the  power  tube  to  a  tuned  output  circuit,  showing  where  oscil- 
lograph vibrators  were  introduced  and  directions  of  current  assumed  as  positive 
(above  zero  line  in  oscillograms). 

for  each  condition  the  forms  and  phases  of  currents  and  e.m.f.'8.  The 
tests  were  run  at  low  frequency  so  that  oscillograph  records  might  be 
obtained;  the  results  obtained  were  dupUcated  later  in  a  high  frequency 
run. 

Fig.  154  shows  the  circuit  used;  simpler  ones  may  be  used^  but  the 
laboratory  apparatus  at  hand  was  best  suited  to  this  one.  The  diagram 
also  shows  where  the  oscillograph  vibrators  were  introduced  and  the 
direction  of  cwrents  assumed  as  positive;  if,  on  a  film,  a  current  is  shown 
below  its  zero  line,  it  was  flowing  in  the, opposite  direction  to  that  shown 
in  the  diagram.  If  the  frequency  of  the  exciting  voltc^,  Eg,  is  chosen 
the  same  as  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  load  circuit 
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the  impedance  of  this 
circuit  between  the  two 
points  M  and  iV,  where 
the  tube  is  attached,  will 
be  resistive  only,  its 
magnitude  being  equal 
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The  quantities  to  be 
considered  are  shown 
conventionally  in  their 
proper  phases  in  Fig. 
155 ;  the  current  i\ ,  which 
flows  in  the  resonant 
load  circuit,  may  be 
several  times  as  large  as 
the  current  i,  fiunished 
by  the  tube.  The  two 
important  things  in  this 
diagram  are  shown  in 
the  lower  part  of  the 
figure,  namely,  the  cmres 
of  e^iv  &nd  of  6pi.  These 
curves  give  the  power 
loss  on  the  plate  and  the 
power  suppUed  by  the 
tube  to  the  load  circuit, 
respectively.  It  is  at 
once  evident  that 

Energy  loss  on  plate 
per  cycle  =  i    epij/ii^ 

Area  A. 

Energy  supplied  to 
load  circuit  =  I     epidt » 

Area  C— Area  B, 

It  is  evidently  desirable 
to  make  the  latter  as 
large  as  possible  and  the 

former  as  small   as  pos-  pio.  155.— Showing  the  important  variables  to  be  studied 
sible,  if  the  tube  circuit  in  determining  tube  efficiency/ 
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is  to  operate  efficiently.  Any  ordinary  scheme  of  analysis,  using  the 
relation  given  in  Eq.  (5),  p.  417,  must  fail  because  the  relation  does  not 
hold  good  for  those  values  of  Cp  and  e<,,  which  are  the  most  important 
ones  in  the  cycle  of  operation,  namely,  low  e,  with  positive  e^,  and 
very  high  values  of  ep  with  large  negative  eg. 

The  ordinary  so-called  static  characteristics  of  the  tube  used  are  given 
in  Fig.  156;   they  are  not  of  much  service  in  predicting  the  behavior  of 


200  400  600  800  1000  1200 
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Fig.  156. — Static  characteristics  of  the  plitron  used  in  making  the  tests. 


the  tube  when  the  output  is  forced  as  high  as  possible.  They  did  bring 
out  the  fact,  however,  that  the  filament  anmieter,  if  a  continuous-current 
instrument,  does  not  read  correctly  the  filament  current  when  the  tube 
is  generating  alternating-current  power.  The  anmieter  indicated  3.65 
amperes  when  getting  the  curves  of  Fig.  156  and  the  total  emission  for  such 
a  current  is  evidently  about  0.5  ampere.     Now  when  the  tube  was  oscillat- 
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ing,  the  filament  ammeter  reading  3.65  amperes,  the  total  emission  was 
about  0.8  ampere,  showing  that  the  filament  temperature  was  much  hotter 
than  when  not  oscillating.  Holding  the  voltage  across  the  filament  constant 
(approximately  the  condition  when  the  tube  is  oscillating)  the  set  of  curves 
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Fio.  157. — This  set  of  curves  shows  how  the  filament  current  changed  as  the  plate 
voltage  was  increased;  even  with  3.75  amperes  in  that  end  of  the  filament  carrying 
the  larger  current  the  emission  was  only  .5  ampere,  whereas  when  oscillating  this 
same  tube  gave  an  emission  of  .8  atnpere  with  an  indicated  filament  current  of  only 
3.65  amperes. 


given  in  Fig.  157  were  obtained.  The  grid  was  held  at  a  positive  potential 
of  100  volts  and  the  plate  voltage  suitably  varied.  The  electron  current 
to  the  plate  increases  the  filament  current  at  one  end  and  decreases  it 
at  the  other;   the  relative  values  of  increase  and  decrease  will  be  deter- 
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mined  largely  by  the  resistance  used  in  series  with  the  filament  battery. 
It  can  be  seen  that  even  with  the  larger  filament  current  as  great  as  3.75 
amperes  the  emission  was  only  0.5  ampere. 

From  «ome  preliminary  oscillograph  records  we  knew  that  in  oper- 
ation the  total  emission  was  about  0.8  ampere  when  the  ilament  ammeter 
read  3.65  amperes.    A  brief  test  showed  that  the  filament  current  required 
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Fig.  150. — Grid  and  plate  cuirents  for  various  fixed  grid  potentials  and  variable  plate 
voltage,  filament  current  at  4.0  amperes;  these  curves  were  obtained  by  extra- 
polation in  Fig.  158.  The  numbers  noted  on  the  individual  curves  signify  the  grid 
potential  (positive)  the  lower  set  of  curves  being  grid  current  and  upper  set  plate 
current. 

to  give  this  much  emission  was  4.00  amperes,  but  this  seemed  like  an 
excessive  current  at  which  to  carry  out  a  test,  so  we  got  the  characteristics 
required  from  extrapolation.  In  Mg.  158  are  shown  a  set  of  curves  show- 
mg  the  variation  of  plate  and  grid  currents  for  various  filament  currents 
and  grid  and  plate  potentials,  they  being  extrapolated  for  the  higher 
filament  currents.  From  this  set  of  curves  the  results  given  in  Fig.  159 
were  obtained;  as  these  are  im[X)rtant  curves  they  were  verified  for  cor- 
rectness of  form  by  actually  getting  them  for  a  lower  filament  cturent. 
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These  are  given  in  Fig.  160  and  are  of  just  the  same  form  as  those  of  Fi^. 
159. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  here  that  even  if  we  had  been  able  to  get  tbp 
curves  of  Fig.  159  with  a  filament  current  of  4.00  amperes  they  would  not 
have  given  the  groper  values  of  ip  and  ig  for  the  tube  in  operation.  While 
getting  these  static  characteristics  the  plate  and  grid  get  very  hot,  much 
hotter  than  when  the  tube  is  in  operation  as  a  generator.  The  emissioD 
from  the  filament  is  fixed  by  the  filament  temperature,  and  this  in  turn 
is  fixed  by  the  filament  current  and  the  temperature  of  the  plate;  if  this 
is  hotter  when  getting  the  static  characteristics  than  when  the  tube  is 
generating^  the  values  of  ip  and  ig  obtained  would  probably  be  too  large. 
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Fig.  160. — As  the  curves  of  Fig.  159  are  important,  and  they  were  obtained  by  extn- 
polation,  they  were  verified  for.  correctness  of  fonn  by  picking  off  from  Fig.  158  a 
similar  set  of  curves  for  a  filament  current  of  3.65  amperes;  evidently  these  curves 
are  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  Fig.  159. 

The  curves  of  Fig.  159,  in  connection  with  Fig.  156  enable  us  to  at 
once  give  the  minimum  potential  to  which  the  plate  should  drop  and  the 
maximum  positive  potential  for  the  grid.     In  order  to  make  the  area  A 

(Fig.  155)  small  the  plate  potential,  at  time  -,  should  be  as  low  as  possible. 

This  minimum  will  be  controlled,  however,  by  the  other  requirement 
that  the  area  C  should  be  large.  If,  during  the  time  when  ep  is  low,  i, 
does  not  have  its  maximum  possible  value  (saturation  current)  then  the 
positive  alternation  of  i  will  not  be  as  large  as  it  should  be  and  if  this  is 
not  large  the  power  input  to  the  load  circuit,  determined  principally  by 
the  area  of  C,  will  be  lower  than  its  proper  value. 
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Fig.  161. — In  this  figure  various  forms  of  plate  current  have  been  assumed  and 
voltage  remaining  fixed  in  shape)  the  resulting  eflficiencies  calculated. 


(plate 
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As  the  average  value  of  i  must  be  zero,  if  its  positive  loop  is  to  be  as 
lai^  as  possible,  and  the  area  of  A  to  be  kept  as  small  as  possible,  iLr 
conditions  should  evidently  be  so  adjusted  that,  at  minimum  plate  pota- 
tial,  saturation  ciurent  should  flow,  and  this  flow  should  last  for  a  ^cr 
time  only.    During  the  irest  of  the  cycle  the  plate  current  should  be  zerc 

Fig.  161  shows  the  calculated  losses  on  the  plate  and  input  to  the 
load  circuit  for  four  different  forms  of  plate  current,  the  plate  vohaK 
having  the  same  form  for  each.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  the  losses  m: 
the  output  of  the  tube  are  greatest  for  the  sinusoidal  plate  current,  bet 
the  eflSciency  for  this  condition  is  only  39  per  cent;  as  the  form  of  pl&tt 
current  approaches  a  short  pulse  the  efficiency  increases,  being  77  per 
cent  for  the  form  shown  in  curve  (d).  The  trapezoidal  form  shown  at 
(c)  resembles  very  closely  the  form  we  used;  the  test  actually  gave  about 
60  per  cent  efficiency. 

All  four  curves  are  drawn  with  the  maximimi  plate  current  the  same, 
supposedly  the  saturation  current  for  the  filament  current  used;  by  earn- 
ing out  other  constructions  it  will  be  evident  that  any  other  condition 
would  result  in  poorer  operation. 

By  now  referring  to  Pigs.  155  and  159  it  may  be  seen  that  for  the  tube 
we  were  using  the  plate  potential  should  not  fall  lower  than  200  volts, 
that  at  this  time  the  grid  should  have  a  positive  potential  of  150  volts. 
With  greater  or  less  grid  potential,  the  plate  potential  being  200  volts, 
the  plate  ciu*rent  would  be  less  than  saturation  value;    with  less  plate 

IT      — 

potential  the  current  (at  time  -,  Fig.  155),  would  be  less  than  saturation 

value,  and  with  greater  voltage  than  200  volts  the  loss  on  the  plate  would 
be  greater  than  necessary. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  efficiency  will  increase  for  all  the  cases  given 
in  Fig.  161,  if  the  value  of  the  power  supply,  Ebj  is  increased,  providing 
that  conditions  are  suitably  changed  to  have  the  same  minimum  plate 
voltage  as  given  in  Fig.  161.  This  is  shown  by  Fig.  162;  the  two  cases 
given  suppose  the  same  form  of  plate  current  and  same  minimum  value 
of  plate  voltage,  but  in  the  second  the  voltage  Eb  is  about  twice  as  largp 
as  in  the  first  case.  It  is  seen  that  the  loss  on  the  plate  is  increased  only 
25  per  cent  whereas  the  input  to  the  load  circuit  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  The  higher  the  value  of  Eb  the  higher  is  the  efficiency,  the  limit 
being  fixed  by  the  safe  voltage  for  the  tube. 

In  the  tube  we  used  the  efficiency  did  not  rise  as  high  as  might  be 
expected,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  took  excessively  high  negative  potential 
on  the  grid  to  bring  the  plate  current  to  zero.  The  oscillograms  showed 
this  effect  so  a  static  characteristic  curve  was  taken  to  investigate  this 
point;  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  163.  If  Eq.  (5)  were  valid  for  this  tube,  a  neg- 
ative potential  of  260  volts  would  have  brought  the  plate  current  to  zero, 
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Q.  162.—  I  e^^»15 


rc,^=34.i 


/■ 


epip(tt-10 


J  epMft=71.l 


Efficiency =70%  Efficiency =79% 

Assuming  a  fixed  form  of  plate  current,  and  fixed  TniniTnnm  of  plate  potential,  it  is  seen 
that  the  efficiency  rises  as  the  voltage  used  in  the  plate  circuit  (Ei,)  is  increased. 
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whereas  it  took  about  1000  volts;  although  the  plate  current  is  small 
with  a  grid  negative  more  than  300  volts  this  small  ciurent  has  a  marked 
effect  on  loss  of  power  on  the  plate,  because  of  the  very  high  plate  voltage 
during  that  part  of  the  cycle  when  this  small  current  is  flowing  tx>  the 
plate. 

Experimental  Proof  of  Foregoing  Theory. — To  test  the  validity  of 
the  ideas  presented  above  a  series  of  runs  were  made  with  the  tube,  using 
the  circuit  given  in  Fig.  154  and  the  results  therefrom  are  shown  in  Table 
I.  The  frequency  was  kept  at  the  resonant  value  for  the  output  circuit 
and  each  time  a  set  of  readings  was  taken  the  value  of  R  was  changed 
properly  to  maintain  the  current  in  the  oscillating  circuit  constant.     This 
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FiQ.  163. — The  tube  used  in  the  tests  did  not  have  a  constant  value  for  mo;  theoretically 
a  negative  potential  of  260  volts  should  have  reduced  the  plate  current  to  sen). 
This  tube  would  have  required  about  1000  volts  (negative)  on  the  grid  to  completely 
cut  off  the  plate  current. 


was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  form  of  the  voltage  Cp  constant  as  the 
values  of  Ee  and  Eg  were  varied.  While  it  was  not  thus  pointed  out 
in  discussing  the  current  forms  of  Figs.  161  and  162,  the  values  of  Ec 
and  Eg  are  the  factors  which  bring  about  the  change  of  current  form  as 
the  form  of  6,  is  maintained  constant.  The  form  of  current  shown  in 
(a)  Fig.  161  was  obtained  with  relatively  low  Ec  and  Eg,  the  value  of 
each  of  these  being  increased  for  the  succeeding  diagrams  of  the  figure. 

In  Fig.  164  are  shown  the  eflSciency  curves  for  the  various  runs  of 
Table  I  and  on  the  curve  sheet  are  given  the  calculated  values  of  the 
maximimi  positive  grid  potential  for  that  condition  in  each  run  which 
gave  maximum  efficiency,  as  indicated  at  a,  6,  c,  d,  etc.  For  the  com- 
paratively low  value  of  current  in  the  oscillating  circmt  which  obtained 
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TABT.E  I 

Xb- 1000  volts.  Ci-2m^.  Ct-3.9lM^.  /^-140.  Li»9,SH 

.  J/-3.65Amp. 

Run. 

Be 

volts. 

Bg 

effective 
volU. 

Input 
watts. 

It 

effective 
amps. 

R 

ohms. 

Output 
Rlt* 

watts. 

Output 
Input 
% 

E 

120 

220 

334 

0.98 

149 

143 

42.8 

150 

220 

298 

1.00 

149 

149 

50.0 

180 

220 

214 

1.02 

119 

124 

51.5 

210 

220 

186 

1.00 

89 

89 

47.8 

250 

220 

119 

0.96 

42 

39 

32.8 

150 

260 

302 

1  00 

149 

149 

49.3 

180 

260 

273 

1.03 

149 

158 

58.0 

210 

260 

241 

0.99 

149 

149 

60.5 

240 

260 

197 

0.99 

119 

117 

59.5 

270 

260 

161 

0.96 

89 

82 

51.0 

150 

300 

302 

1.00 

149 

149 

i 
49.3 

180 

300 

283 

1.02 

149 

155 

54. S 

210 

300 

261 

1.02 

149 

155 

60.0 

240 

300 

246 

1.00 

149 

149 

60.8 

270 

300 

212 

0.98 

134 

129 

60.8 

A 

180 

340-  . 

291 

1.01 

149 

152 

f 

52.3 

210 

340 

278 

1.03 

149 

158 

56.8 

240 

340 

265 

1.04 

149 

161 

60.8 

270 

340 

244 

1.01 

149 

152 

62.4 

•  B 

300 

340 

229 

0.99 

149 

146 

63.8 

330 

340 

186 

0.99 

119 

117 

63.0 

270 

400 

260 

1.02 

149 

155 

59.7 

300 

400 

250 

1.03 

149 

158 

66.3 

330 

400 

235 

1.02 

149 

155 

66.0 

360 

400 

222 

1.00 

149 

149 

67.3 

390 

400 

197 

0.96 

134 

124 

63.0 

420 

400 

150 

1.02 

89 

93 

61.8 

C 

450 

400 

126 

• 

0.98 

74 

71 

56.3 

D 

410 

460 

228 

1.02 

149 

155 

68.0 

420 

500 

245 

1.05 

149 

164 

67.0 

450 

500 

237 

1.04 

149 

161 

68.0 

480 

500 

222 

1.01 

149 

152 

68.6 

510 

500 

195 

1.04 

119 

129 

66.2 

540 

500 

176 

1.02 

104 

108 

61.5 

570 

500 

157 

1.04 

89 

96 

61.2 
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during  these  tests  the  form  of  plate  voltage  is  somewhat  di£Fereiit  froc 
a  sine  wave,  and  the  variation  of  best  grid  potential  may  have  been  due 
to  this  cause.  The  increase  in  efficiency  with  increase  of  Eg  and  Ee  k 
as  would  be  expected  from  the  analysis  given  for  Fig.  161. 
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Fio.  164. — ^Efficiency  curves  plotted  from  Table  I;  the  values  of  positive  grid  potential 
for  Tnaximum  efficiency  in  each  run  is  calculated  and  recorded.  Tina  agrees  weil 
with  the  predicted  ''beet  grid  potential." 

A  series  of  runs  was  then  carried  out  (results  given  in  Table  II)  to  stucfy 
the  effect  of  varying  the  value  of  the  minimum  plate  voltage,  other  coih 
ditions  remaining  the  same;  this  was  accomplished  by  varying  R,  thus 
cutting  down  the  talue  of  the  oscillating  current  and  hence  the  variation 
of  voltage  across  the  condenser  Ci,  Fig.  154.    The  variation  of  potential 

TABLE  n 

^-1000  volte.     Ci»2^P.    Ct-3.91/tf.    '^-ISS.     Li-Q.Sff.    Z/ -3.65  Amp. 


Run. 

ep 
min. 
volte. 

Ee 

volte. 

Eg 

effective 
volte- 

Input 
watte. 

/s 

effective 
amps. 

• 

R 
ohma. 

Output 
watte. 

Outpot 
'"  Inpoi 
% 

A 

30 

270 

300 

134 

1.12 

37 

46.5 

34  7 

100 

270 

300 

179 

1.10 

85 

103 

67  5 

160 

270 

300 

204 

1.02 

117 

122 

59.8 

250 

270 

300 

217 

0.91 

149 

123 

56.8 

B 

490 

270 

• 

300 

255 

0.60 

297 

107 

42.0 
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^ross  this  condenser,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  what  controls  the  fluctuation 
of  plate  voltage. 

The  value  of  mimiiniim  plate  voltage  can  be  calculated  by  subtracting 
From  Eb  the  resistance  drop  through  Li  (which  was  very  small  for  most 
of  our  tests)  and  from  this  subtracting  the  maximum  value  of  the  alter- 
nating potential  drop  across  C\.  These  calculations  were  made  and  the 
results  are  shown  in  the  curve  of  Eig.  165;  the  results  verify^  better  than 
might  be  expected,  the 
conclusions  reached  from 
theory.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  value  of 
6p  (min.)  the  calculated 
values  agreed  with  the 
values  measured  from  the 
films;  the  value  of  30  was 
obtained  by  measure- 
ment of  the  film,  the  cal- 
culated value  not  agree- 
ing very  well. 

For  various  of  the 
runs  given  in  Table  I 
oscillograms  were  taken; 
for  the  conditions  of  run 
A  the  curves  of  e^i  e^,  and 
i^  are  given  in  Fig.  166. 
From  this  film,  as  for 
the  succeeding  ones,  the 
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first  thing  to  be  noticed  ^°- 166.— Prom  the  results  given  in  Table  II  the  effi- 
*    f h  i-   f  hp       *H        If  ciency  curve  shows  that  maximum  efficiency  occurs 

I*  .^^       for  minimum  plate  potential  of  160  volts  the  proper 

and  plate  voltage  are  just  value  predicted  from  Rg.  159. 
180°  out  of  phase,  show- 
ing that  the  load  circuit  was  resistive  only.  The  maximum  positive 
potential  of  the  grid  measures  on  the  film  296  volts  and  the  correspond- 
ing value  of  plate  potential  measxu*es  220  volts.  By  reference  to  the  curves 
of  Fig.  159  it  may  be  seen  that  for  these  respective  voltages  a  large  part 
of  the  electron  current  is  drawn  to  the  grid,  resulting  in  the  peculiar 
double  humped  curve  of  plate  current.  The  maximum  negative  grid 
potential  was  650  volts,  but  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  plate 
current  zero.  Its  values  follow,  as  exactly  can  be  measured,  the  values 
given  by  the  curve  of  Fig.  163. 

For  run  £  a  set  of  oscillograms  was  taken  to  show  all  of  the  quantities 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the  tube;  it  required  five  oscillograph  records 
to  get  all  the  quantities  wanted.    These  five  films  were  combined  to  make 
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the  record  shown  in  Fig.  167;  in  fitting  the  various  films  together  care 
was  taken  to  see  that  they  had  their  proper  respective  phases.  The 
white  line  drawn  vertically  through  all  the  records  gives  a  line  of  equi- 
phase. 

This  set  of  curves  gives  the  complete  story  of  the  circuit  and  tube 
The  plate  current  is  very  nearly  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  162,  and  the  plait 
potential  is  nearly  of  the  form  shown  in  condition  (a)  of  the  saxae  figure 
The  slight  depression  in  the  peak  value  ip  is  due  to  the  grid  taking  some 
current,  this  depression  coincidii^  in  time  with  the  peak  of  grid  curreui 
The  fonn  of  the  positive  alternation  of  the  i  curve  is  not  Uke  those  prt- 


Fio.  166. — OBciUograin  for  oonditiona  of  Run  A — Table  I;   eridently  the  minimun) 
plate  potential  is  too  low. 

viously  given,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  assumed  that  /»  was  ctm- 
atant  whereas  it  actually  had  considerable  fluctuation,  as  shown  in  the 
record.  If  the  coil  used  for  Li  had  more  inductance  this  variation  in 
It  would  be  diminished;  we  had  only  10  henries  with  a  resistance  of  1S9 
ohms,  the  coil  being  air  core.  In  practice  an  iron  core  coil  of  greater 
inductance  would  be  used,  but  we  did  not  want  to  introduce  any  other 
sources  of  distortion  than  the  tube  itself. 

The  form  of  current  in  condenser  Ci  differs  from  that  in  condenser 
Cs  because  of  the  effect  of  i  which  will  practically  aH  flow  through  O 
for  the  circuit  as  arranged. 

The  grid  current  has  just  the  form  and  m^nitude  predictable  from 
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Fir.  159;  the  amount  of  current  taken  by  the  grid  m  this  teat  and  the 
values  of  Ef  and  Ec  used  caused  a  loss  of  power  on  the  grid  (due  to 
bombardment)  of  about  10  watts. 


Fio,  167.— OBcillogram  of  aU  the  curreote  and  voltages  for  Run  B— Table  I;  the  white 
line  represents  the  same  phase  od  all  filnM,  The  calculated  efficiency  from  the  e^if 
and  epi  areoB  agrees  well  with  the  calculated  efficiency. 

The  two  filament  currents,  i/  and  i'/,  have  forms  which  might  be  pre- 
dicted from  curves  similar  to  those  given  in  Fig.  157;  ia  that  end  of  the 
filament  carrying  the  larger  current  the  continuous  current  ammeter 
measuring  the  current  indicated  only  3.65  amperes,  whereas  the  current 
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actually  went  as  high  as 
3.99  amperes  when  the 
plate  was  taking  its 
maximum  current.  The 
exact  amount  of  emis- 
sion from  the  filament 
when  the  tube  is  acting 
as  a  generator  cannot 
be  predicted  from  the 
static  characteristic; 
the  temperature  distri- 
bution in  the  filament 
which  exists  in  the  os- 
cillating condition  of 
the  tube  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  a  static 
testy  and  it  is  this  tem- 
perature distribution 
which  determines  the 
total  emission. 

The  drop  across  the 
condenser  C2  was  taken 
to  see  whether  or  not 
it  had  the  right  magni- 
tude and  phase  to  serve 
for  excitation  of  the 
grid  when  the  tube  was 
run  self-exciting;  the 
value  of  C2  had  been 
adjusted  with  this  point 
in  mind. 

The  scheme  of  get^ 
ting  the  efficiency  indi- 
cated in  Figs.  161  and 
162  was  tried  on  this 
record  of  e^y  ip,  and  i, 
the  power  curves  of  e,?, 
and  6pt  being  shown  in 
Fig.  167;  the  value  ob- 
tained, 59  per  cent, 
Pio.  168. — Form  of  plate  current  curve  predicted  from  agrees  within  the  pre- 
Fig.  159;  it  agrees  well  with  the  form  actually  obtained  eJgion  of  the  test  with 

^  ^«-  ^^^-  that  measured  by  the 
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meters  in  the  test.  The  value  of  63.8  per  cent  given  in  Table  I  was  the 
value  obtained  when  the  oscillograph  circuits  were  not  connected,  the 
closing  of  the  circuits  changed  the  conditions  enough  to  drop  the  efficiency 
to '59.5  per  cent. 

Fig.  168  shows  the  form  of  ip  which  is  predicted  from  Fig.  159  after  the 
forms  and  magnitudes  of  ep  and  Cg  have  been  assumed;  this  form  of  ip 
is  very  close  to  the  actual  form  given  in  the  oscillogram  of  Fig.  167. 

The  result  of  our  tests  and  analysis  have  then  shown  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  tube  as  a  converter  can  be  accurately  predicted  from  the  three  sets 
of  curves  given  in  Figs.  156,  159,  and  163  after  we  have  determined,  from 
the  curves  of  Fig.  159,  what  the  best  minimum  plate  potential  is  and 
also  what  the  maximum  positive  potential  of  the  grid  should  be. 


^ 


K4- 


«. 


/X^ii^ 


•i 


© 


:c. 


Fig.  160. — ^Arrangement  of  the  tube  circuit  for  self -excitation;  the  machine  Ec  main- 
tains the  grid  at  the  proper  average  potential. 


To  get  a  fair  efficiency  (60  per  cent  or  better)  the  value  of  h  should 
not  be  greater  than  25  per  cent  of  the  saturation  current  of  the  tube; 
with  the  efficiency  known  and  the  safe  radiation  of  power  from  the  plate 
being  known  the  proper  value  of  Ej,  is  fixed. 

Self-excited  Tube. — Using  the  circuit  and  constants  used  in  getting 
the  records  of  Fig.  167  an  attempt  was  made  to  run  the  tube  self-exciting 
by  changing  the  connections  slightly  as  shown  in  Fig.  169.  The  choke 
coil  1/2  serves  to  prevent  the  grid  from  being  short-circuited  to  the  filament 
(for  the  a.c.  excitation)  through  the  machine  Ee.  The  voltage  for  exci- 
tation was  obtained  from  the  drop  across  the  condenser  C2,  the  insulating 
condenser  C3  being  necessary  to  prevent  short-circuiting  the  machine 
El,.  With  this  connection  the  grid  does  not  get  quite  as  much  excita- 
tion as  shown  by  the  curve  6c,  in  Fig.  167,  because  an  appreciable  part 
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of  this  voltage  is  used  in  overcoming  the  reactance  drop  in  C3.  (In  this 
calculation  the  capacity  of  the  grid  circuit  of  the  tube  itself  must  be  cod- 
sidered;  in  some  of  the  Type  P  tubes  this  capacity  is  as  high  as  500  fifif, 
when  the  load  circuit  has  its  proper  impedance  for  maximum  output- 
see  p.  442.) 

The  circuit  of  Fig.  169  refused  to  act  as  it  did  for  the  separate  excita- 
tion, giving  a  small  output  at  a  low  efficiency;  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  record  in  Fig.  167  gave  the  reason.  The  alternating  com- 
ponents of  eg  and  Cp  must  be  exactly  180"^  out  of  phase  if  the  maximum 
output  and  efficiency  are  to  obtain,  as  becomes  at  once  evident  if  the 
construction  of  Fig.  161  be  carried  out  for  any  other  than  the  180^  rela- 

tion.     Measurement 

of  the  film  of  Fig. 
167  shows  ec,  to  be 
33*^  out  of  the  180° 
phase  with  ep  and 
that  much  phase  dis- 
placement is  suffi- 
cient to  completely 
upset  the  conclusions 
so  far  reached.  It 
was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  change  the 
relative   phase  of  f. 


jC 


7p 


Fig.  170.— A  possible  arrangement  of  self-excitation,  in  which  ^^  ^«-    .^  possible 
the  phase  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid  is  adjustable.      Scheme     is     con\'en- 

tionally  indicated  in 
Fig.  170;  a  rotating  field  is  produced  by  proper  connection  to  the  load 
circuit  and  a  rotatable  coil  placed  in  this  rotating  field  serves  for  the 
grid  excitation.  We  had  a  simpler  scheme  at  hand  so  did  not  try  this 
one. 

The  diflference  in  phase  in  the  voltages  across  Ci  and  C2  comes  from 
the  eflfect  of  the  current  i,  present  in  Ci  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  €2- 
By  making  the  effect  of  this  current  small  its  disturbing  effect  may  be 
reduced,  and  this  can  be  done  by  increasing  the  values  of  Ci  and  C2,  and 
decreasing  the  value  of  72,  the  value  of  L  being  properly  reduced  to  main- 
tain the  same  resonant  frequency.  The  increase  in  capacity  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  oscillatory  current  ii,  and  as  i  remains  constant  its  effect 
on  the  relative  phases  of  cc,  and  ec^  becomes  proportionately  less  as  the 
capacity  is  increased. 

The  arrangement  of  apparatus  remaining  as  in  Fig  154,  the  constants 
were  readjusted  for  efficient  operation  and  a  set  of  readings  were  obtained 
as  follows:  ^^  =900  volts,  ^c  =  230  volts,  ^,  =310  volts,  Frequency  =  143. 
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PiO-  171, — Conditions  occurring  in  the  self-excit«d  tube;  the  plate  current  did  not 
drop  to  zero  as  it  should  do,  because  there  was  not  enough  negative  potential  on 
the  grid. 
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^a.  172. — In  this  case  of  the  aeU-exciting  tube  the  plate  voltage  did  not  fall  sufficieotlv 
low  to  give  beet  efficiency;  it  measures  on  the  film  300  volts  where  as  Fig.  165  shows 
the  proper  minimum  plate  potential  to  be  160  voJIs. 
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Li=9.8  henries,  /(,  =  0.321  ampere,  Ci  =9.2  microfarads,  Ci-19.4  micro- 
farads. The  resistance  of  the  load  circuit  was  7.80  ohms  and  the  oscil- 
latory current  produced  was  4.30  amperes,  giving  an  alternating  current 
output  of  143  watts.  The  input  to  the  tube  circuit  is  obtained  from  the 
product  Ei,Ii  after  certain  losses,  not  chargeable  to  the  tube  circuit,  have 
been  deducted.  * 

The  condensers  Ci  and  C2  each  consisted  of  two  condensers  connected 
in  series  because  of  the  high  potentials  occurring  in  the  circuit.  In  order 
to  make  the  two  individual  condensers  divide  the  voltage  E^,  equally  it 
is  necessary  that  their  insulation  resistances  be  alike,  a  condition  seldom 


Fig.  173.— Separately  excited  tube~£j-I040,  J»-.170,    £^=270,  £,=300,  fi=37. 

liiput  =  106  wattB.    Output=50,  Efficleiicy-47%. 

encountered.  That  condenser  having  the  higher  resistance  (the  better 
one)  will  take  practically  all  of  the  E^  voltage  as  well  as  its  share  of  the 
alternating  voltage  of  the  circuit,  resulting  in  its  probable  breakdown. 
To  prevent  this  occurrence  leak  resistances  were  used  across  each  of  the 
condensers  making  up  Ci  and  C3,  the  leaks  each  being  21,000  ohms,  making 
the  leak  resistance  of  Ci  and  Ca  each  42,000  ohms.  Subtracting  the  PR 
losses  in  these  leaks  as  well  as  the  PR  losses  in  the  choke  coil  Li,  gives 
the  input  to  the  tube  curuit  229  watts;  the  efficiency  was  thus  62.7  per 
cent. 

Oscillograms  taken  of  the  currents  in  this  circuit  are  given  in  Fig.  171. 
It  is  evident  that  the  values  of  E,  aod  Ec  might  well  have  been  greater, 
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resulting  in  a  higher  efficiency  because  of  the  resultant  smaller  minimum 
plate  current.  Although  the  plate  current  is  small  the  plate  voltage  ij 
large  and  so  results  in  a  high  unnecessary  loss  on  the  plate. 

The  phase  of  ec,  is  now  practically  coincident  with  that  of  Ef,  sod  ii 
should  therefore  serve  as  a  source  of  excitation.  The  circuit  did  act  gi\-e 
as  much  power,  however,  when  made  self-exciting,  as  it  should,  so  the 
constants  were  chained  slightly  to  get  more  power.  As  finally  testci 
the  self-exciting  circuit  had  the  constants  and  performance  ^ven  here- 
with: ^6-1000  volts,  /6  =  0.335  ampere,  Ci  =7.36  microfarads,  C2  =  13.S 
microfarads,  L -0.201  henry,  Li=9.8  henries,  L8=9.0  henries,  £c=:230 


Fio.  174.— Cooditions  as  pven  in  Run  B,  Table  II, 

vdts,  R=S.O  ohms.  The  current  produced  in  the  oscillating  circuit  w.>i- 
4.40  amperes,  resulting  in  an  efficiency  of  57  per  cent. 

Fig.  172  shows  the  currents  and  voltages  in  this  self-exciting  circuit, 
and  it  is  at  once  evident  why  such  a  comparatively  low  efficiency  wa« 
obtained;  the  minimum  plate  voltage,  instead  of  being  200  volts,  as  it 
should  for  this  tube,  was  300  volts.  For  this  figure  the  curve  of  plate 
current  included  also  the  alternating  component  of  the  grid  current,  beooe 
the  absence  of  the  depression  at  the  peak  value. 

The  current  through  the  plate-current  vibrator  reversed  during  part 
of  the  cycle,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  vibrator  carried  in  addition  to  thi- 
irfate  and  grid  currents,  an  alternating  current  which  resulted  from  tin- 
voltage  across  the  condenser  Cz  acting  through  the  reactance  of  coil  Ls  and 
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condenser  Cj,  Fig.  169.  This  current  iB  shown  as  t'l  in  Fig.  172;  when 
the  plate  current  is  corrected  by  this  small  amount  it  is  seen  that  the  plate 
current  does  not  reverse,  as  we  know  it  cannot  with  the  conditions  aa 
they  existed  in  this  test. 

Action  of  the  Tube  at  High  Frequency. — It  was  desired  to  show  that 
the  action  of  the  tube  was  just  the  same  at  high  frequency  as  at  the  low 
frequencies  used,  so  a  circuit  was  ^ranged  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  169, 
with  smaller  values  of  capacity  and  inductance.  The  choke  coils  Li 
and  Lz  used  in  the  previous  tests  would  act  as  condensers  of  comparatively 
low  reactance  at  the  high  frequency  to  be  used   bo  they  also  had  to  be 


Fto.  17S.-~ConditionB  as  pvm  in  Run  B,  Table  I. 

changed.  The  constants  of  the  circuit  used  were:  B»  =  1000  volts,  /» 
=0.285  ampere,  (7i=.0144  farad,  Cz-.0284  microfarad,  frequency 
=  98,500,  Li=.023  henry,  La  =  .016  henry,  E«  =  240  volts,  fi-6.16  ohms 
(high-frequency  determination).  There  were  no  leaks  used  with  the  con- 
densers in  this  circuit,  so  that  the  product  E^h,  after  subtracting  the 
PR  loss  on  the  choke  coil  Li,  gives  the  input.  It  is  found  to  be  284 
watts,  and  as  the  output  to  the  load  circuit  was  160  watts  the  eflBciency 
was  56.2  per  cent,  which  is  in  fair  agreement  with  the  results  obtained 
at  166  cycles. 

Figs.  173-177  are  shown  some  special  oscillc^rams  of  the  plate  current, 
plate  voltage,  and  grid  voltage,  all  for  the  separately  excited  tube  with 
the  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  154;  the  conditions  of  the  circuit  were  as  noted 
in  Tables  I  and  II. 
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The  conditions  obtaining  when  Fig.  177  was  taken  show  Uw  best 
adjustments  for  efficiency  which  we  were  able  to  get  with  the  Type  P 
tube;  the  high  efficiency  was  obtained  without  unduly  decreaaii^  the 
output.  If  tliis  form  of  plate  current  could  be  maintained  and  the  value 
of  Ei  be  increased  to  3000  volts  the  calculated  efficiency  bec<HDea  Si 
per  cent;  this  is  probably  as  good  as  could  be  done  with  sine  wave 
shapes  of  e^  and  e„  but  it  seems  as  though,  by  suitably  defonniof  both 
of  them,  giving  them  both  fiat  tops,  the  efficiency  could  be  cousidenUj 
increased  over  this  v^ue. 


Fio.  176.— Coaditlona  a&  given  in  Run  C,  T^ble  I. 

Tests  sinsilar  to  those  described  in  this  paper  were  carried  out  urinj 
a  much  smaller  tube,  that  styled  by  the  U.  S.  A.  Signal  Corps  type  VT-i 
The  results  obtained  with  the  large  tube  were  duplicated  almost  exactly 
in  so  far  as  efficiency  was  concerned.  It  was  found  possible  to  bo  adjust 
the  values  of  Ec  and  Ee  that  the  tube  gave  an  output  of  6.3  watts  nili 
an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  the  voltage  used  in  the  plate  circuit  b«ng 
the  rated  value,  namely  300  volts.  It  was  found  possible  to  get  over 
7  watts  output  with  the  plate  loss  considerably  lower  than  its  safe  rated 
value;  if  the  plate  voltage  had  been  increased  to  perhaps  400  volts  tk 
tube  output  might  have  been  raised  to  10  watts  while  still  haTiiig  the  . 
plate  loss  within  its  safe  value.  I 

These  tests  were  all  carried  out  with  a  separately  excited  tube;  wili 
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the  tube  self-excited  the  efficiency  was  not  obtained  h^er  than  61  per 
cent,  with  a  plate  voltage  of  300.  This  rim  gave  an  output  of  5.6  watts 
output  with  a  current  /»  of  0.305  ampere;  the  frequency  was  400,000 
cycles,  the  value  of  R  was  53  ohms,  the  oscillating  current  0.325  ampere, 
Ci  and  Cs  being  1360  and  770  micro-micro-farads,  respectively.  The 
value  of  Ec  was  40  volts. 

With  the  conditions  of  a  self-excited  circuit  adjusted  for  the  best 
cooditions  as  previously  outlined  difficulty  may  be  encountered  in  start- 
ing the  circuit  to  oscillate,  a  shock  of  some  kind  being  generally  required 
to  start  oscillations.    Because  of  this  possible  difficulty  it  may  be  tlie  best 


Flo.  177.— B«flt  conditions  for  hii^  efficiency.    Et-lOiO,  IfSSl^  E«-410,  £,-480, 
R-149,  Input=227  watta,  Output  =  ]55,  Efficient— 68%. 

practice  to  run  these  tubes  separately  excited,  using  one  tube  (so  adjusted 
that  it  oscillates  readily)  for  exciting  others  as  indicated  in  Figs.  140-141, 
pp.  533-534.  It  may  well  be  that  with  a  higher  resistance  in  the  oscil- 
lating circuit  more  output  can  be  obtained  from  two  tubes  if  one  only 
is  used  as  a  generator,  the  other  being  used  as  exciter  only.  Certainly 
if  more  than  two  tubes  are  to  be  used  it  wUI  be  well  to  use  one  as  exciter 
for  supplying  the  grid  voltage  for  the  others. 

Chaiacteristics  of  the  Circuit  erf  Fig.  122. — Using  the  circuit  shown  in 
Fig.  122,  a  series  of  runs  was  made  to  investigate  the  effect  of  changing 
the  constants  of  the  circuit  and  some  of  the  results  are  shown  in  Figs.  178 
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and  179;  the  legends  and  diagrams  on  the  curve  sheets  make  them  self- 
explanatory.  For  these  tests  three  pliotrons  (type  P-30)  were  operated 
in  parallel,  all  grids  being  connected  together  as  also  were  the  plates;  the 
plate  current  recorded  on  the  curve  sheets  is  that  of  one  tube. 

It  may  be  seen,  from  Fig.  178,  curve  3,  for  example,  that  for  efficient 
coils  and  condensers  of  the  type  used  here  it  is  possible  to  get  as  much 
as  16,000  volt  amperes  from  one  tube,  with  only  800  volts  on  the  plate 
and  normal  filament  current.    The  behavior  of  the  tubes,  as  regards 
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¥iQ,  178. — ^Amount  of  high-frequency  power  obtainable  from  three  Type  P  plitroDS  in 

parallel  and  effect  of  changes  in  Lg. 


stability,  conditions  for  maximum  output,  etc.,  agree  fairly  well  with  the 
theoretical  predictions. 

Characteristics  of  the  Three-electrode  Tube  as  an  Amplifier. — As  the 
voltage  impressed  on  the  input  circuit  of  a  tube  causes  a  change  in  the 
plate  current  which  may  be  flowing  through  an  inductance  or  resistance 
in  the  external  plate  circuit,  and  as  it  is  evident  that  the  drop  across  this 
external  circuit  may  be  many  times  greater  than  the  e.m.f.  impressed  on 
the  grid,  the  device  may  be  used  as  a  voltage  amplifier.  The  amphfied 
voltage  in  the  output  circuit  will  have  very  nearly  the  same  form  as  the 
input  voltage,  suflSciently  so  that  the  currents  due  to  speech  may  be 
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amplified  many  times  (1000-10,000)  and  the  reproduction  of  the  voice 
be  ahnost  perfect.  The  circuits  used  in  amplifiers  and  arrangement  of 
apparatus  are  taken  up  in  a  later  chapter;  in  this  section  we  shall  con- 
sider only  the  amplifying  characteristics  of  the  tube  itself. 

As  noted  before  a  voltage  of  Emo  sin  o)t  introduced  in  the  input  circuit 
of  a  tube  is  equivalent  to  a  voltage  of  tioEmg  sin  wt  introduced  into  the  plate 
circuit,  this  voltage  causes  an  alternating  current  to  flow  in  the  plate  cir- 
cuit, the  magnitude  and  phase  of  which  depend  upon  the  external  impe« 
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Fig.  179. — Showing  the  effect  of  varying  the  plate-  circuit  inductance  with  fixed  value 
of  hg.  Region  of  oscillation  indicated  by  solid  lines;  outside  these  limits  tubes 
refused  to  oscillate. 


dance  in  the  plate  circuit  and  the  resistance  of  the  tube  itself.     If  we  call 
the  alternating  component  of  the  plate  current  /p  we  have  the  relation, 


(105) 


in  which  R  is  the  external  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit.  The  drop  across 
R  (which  is  the  only  available  part  of  the  ampUfied  voltage,  the  rest  being 
used  up  inside  the  tube  itself)  is  IpR  and  this  is  evidently  given  by 

R 


IpR  =  Ep=^  Egfio  ^      ^ 
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From  this  we  get  the  actual  voltage  amplification  due  to  the  tube,  which 
is  designated  as  p,. 


/*=M0 


R 


K+K 


(106) 


This  factor  /i  will  be  constant  (independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
input  voltage  Eg)  only  for  such  value  of  Eg  as  give  constant  R^  This 
can  be  seen  at  once  from  the  static  characteristic  of  a  tube,  showing  the 
relation  between  plate  current  and  grid  potential,  this  curve  to  be  taken 
with  the  proper  value  of  R  in  the  plate  circuit;  throughout  that  part  of  this 
curve  which  gives  uniform  slope  the  factor  /i  is  constant  and  the  amj^- 


Valueof  (ep+/*o6^) 

FiQ.  180. — ^Two  tubes  having  dififerent  plate-current  characteristics  as  indicated  in 
M  and  H  will  give  amplified  currents  having  more  or  less  distortion,  N  giving  more 
distortion  than  Af . 

fication  is  distortionlesSy  a  very  necessary  feature  of  an  amplifier  used 
for  speech  amplification,  but  of  little  importance  for  ordinary  signal 
amplification. 

This  point  is  indicated  in  Fig.  180;  two  dififerent  tubes  (or  dififerent 
arrangements  of  the  same  tube)  might  have  characteristics  as  shown  at  Af 
and  N  and  the  form  of  the  plate  current  produced  for  a  sine  wave  of  volt- 
age impressed  on  the  grid  as  shown  by  curves  m  and  n  in  the  same  figure. 

With  curve  N  the  value  of  j^r  is  greater  the   more  positive  the  grid 

a£jg 

becomes,  resulting  in  a  lower  Rp]  from  Eq.  (106)  it  may  be  seen  that  for 
a  given  value  of  R  the  factor  /*  becomes  greater  the  smaller  72,.  A  sine 
wave  of  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid,  therefore  does  not  produce  a  sine 
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wave  of  current  in  the  plate  circuit  and  so  will  not  produce  a  sine  wave 
of  voltage  across  a  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit. 
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From  Eq.  (106)  it  is  evident  that  if  the  amplifying  power  of  a  tube 
is  to  be  efficiently  used  the  value  of  R  must  be  at  least  as  lai^  as  Rp  and 
should  really  be  much  larger.     In  Fig.  181  is  shown  the  measured  ampli- 
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fication  constant  of  the  Signal  Corps  VT-1  tube  taken  under  various 
conditions.  It  is  seen  that  the  factor  /i  increases  as  R  increases,  for  all 
conditions. 

Curve  1  was  taken  with  a  constant  "  B  "  battery  voltage;  under 
this  condition  the  plate  voltage  decreased  as  R  was  increased  due  to 
the  resistance  drop  in  R,  But  a  decreased  plate  voltage  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  Rp,  so  that  for  this  condition  as  R  was  increased,  it  approached 
Rp  very  slowly  due  to  the  increase  in  Rp  with  increase  in  R, 
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FkQ.  182. — Showing  effect  on  the  amplifying  power  of  a  tube  of  holding  the  grid  at 
different  average  potentials,  making  the  grid  more  negative  increases  the  tube 
resistance,  hence  requiring  a  higher  external  resistance  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
ampUfication. 


Curve  2,  compared  to  curve  1,  shows  the  effect  on  y,  of  increasing  the 
"  B  "  battery  voltage  suflSciently  to  compensate  for  the  IR  drop  in  the 
plate  circuit,  thus  maintaining  the  plate  voltage  constant;  it  is  seen  thut 
the  increase  of  /i  with  R  is  much  more  rapid.  Curve  3  shows  the  effect 
of  maintaining  the  plate  potential  at  30  volts  instead  of  20  volts.  The 
alternating-current  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit  of  the  tube  R^  was 
measured  for  curves  2  and  3  and  is  indicated  in  the  curves;  it  is  seen  for 
each  of  them  that  when  S  =  fip,  m  =  iAio  as  it  should  from  Eq.  (106). 
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In  using  a  tube  as  an  amplifier  it  is  customary  to  maintain  the  grid 
at  such  a  negative  potential  that,  for  any  probable  input  voltage,  the  grid 
will  not  become  positive;  maintaining  a  negative  grid  increases  the  value 
of  Rpy  so  that  for  a  given  i?,  /n  is  decreased.  This  effect  is  shown  in  Fig. 
182,  which  gives  the  behavior  of  a  tube  having  a  higher  value  of  no  than 
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Fig.  183. — ^Variation  in  amplifying  power  with  different  grid  potentiab  and  different 

plate  circuit  voltages. 


is  customary.  Fig  183  shows  the  variation  of  the  amplification  factor 
as  both  plate  circuit  voltage,  £*,  and  grid  potential,  £«,  were  varied. 
It  is  evident  that  this  tube  could  be  used  effectively  for  only  small  values 
of  input  voltage. 

If  the  plate  current  of  a  tube  is  expressed  by  the  relation, 

iV  =  il{JB^+Mo(JB,+B,^sin6,0}2 
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Fig.  184. — The  quality  of  amplification  (distortionless  or  not)  is  shown  by  a  test  of  this 
kind.  The  tube  used  requires  an  external  resistance  in  series  with  the  plate  of  at 
least  150,000  ohms  to  givo  distortionless  amplification. 
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we  get  after  expansion, 
ip^AiEp+iioEc)^+2Apio(Ep+iioEe)E^  sin  cd 

+'*o  — y^  cos  (2coe+y)+        ^  "^  . 

The  first  term  gives  the  steady  value  of  plate  current  with  no  input  volt- 
age, the  second  the  true  amplification  ciurent,  the  third  a  double-frequency 
distortion  current,  and  the  fourth  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  ip, 
while  Em0  sin  ctf^  is  acting.  The  third  term  has  the  same  coefficient  as 
the  fourth  and  the  fourth  term  will  register  on  a  direct  current  ammeter 
in  the  plate  circuit.  Hence  the  quality  of  amplification  of  a  tube  (distor- 
tionless or  not)  may  be  judged  by  the  indication  of  the  plate  ammeter 
as  the  input  voltage  is  impressed.  Fig.  184  shows  this  effect  and  also 
the  effect  of  added  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit  in  decreasing  the  distor- 
tion. With  150,000  ohms  added  in  the  plate  circuit,  this  tube  would 
give  essentially  distortionless  amplification  for  input  voltage  as  high  as 
5  volts. 

In  case  a  reactance  is  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  for  repeating,  instead 
of  resistance,  it  will  be  found  that  the  value  of  m  is  greater  than  for  a 
corresponding  value  of  resistance.  Thus  if  an  inductive  reactance  (of 
negligible  resistance)  is  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  the  value  of  the  react- 
ance being  equal  to  the  tube  resistance,  a  value  of  /x  is  obtained  equal  to 
0.7  /io  instead  of  0.5  fio  as  was  obtained  for  resistance.  This  follows  at 
once  by  considering  the  voltage  relations  in  a  tube  circuit,  as  given  in 
Kg.  96,  p.  475. 


CHAPTER  VII 

CONTmUOUS-WAVE  TELEGRAPHY 

Advantage  of  Ccmtiiiuous-wave  Telegraphy. — Continuous-wave  tdeg- 
raphy  possesses  several  distinct  advantages  over  damped-wave  systems 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Greater  Selectivity. — This  advantage  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  energy  radiated  by  a  spark  transmitter  is  sent  out  in  damped-wave 
trains.  These  wave-trains,  striking  the  receiving  antenna,  induce  therein 
an  electromotive  force,  and  if  the  circuit  is  tuned  to  the  incoming  wave^ 
maximum  current  and  signal  strength  are  obtained.  However,  even  if  the 
circuit  is  somewhat  de-tuned,  the  damped-wave  train  will  excite  the  circuit 
to  a  considerable  extent,  causing  it  to  oscillate  at  its  own  frequency,  as  well 
as  at  the  frequency  of  the  signal  wave.^  In  other  words  the  selecti^-iij- 
of  reception  of  a  spark  signal  is  fixed,  not  only  by  the  decrement  of  the 
receiving  circuit,  but  also  by  the  decrement  of  the  wave-train  itself,  whicb, 
of  course,  is  that  of  the  transmitting  station;  thus  more  or  less  inter- 
ference always  exists  between  spark  stations,  if  the  wave-lengths  are 
close  to  one  another. 

If  we  consider  the  effect  of  continuous  waves  at  the  receiving  station, 
the  conditions  will  be  somewhat  different.  The  incoming  energy  forc« 
thei  receiving  circuit  to  oscillate  at  its  own  signal  frequency,  except  at 
the  beginning,  when  the  forced  and  natural  oscillations  are  coexistent 
for  a  few  cycles.  Therefore  if  this  circuit  is  not  tuned  to  resonance  vdih 
the  inconung  signal  and  does  not  possess  abnormal  resistance  values 
(which  would  flatten  out  its  resonance  curve),  the  current  flowing  will 
be  very  small  and  the  signal  strength  extremely  weak,  under  all  conditions 
of  adjustment  except  that  of  resonance.  Thus  the  selectivity  is  good,  and 
the  station  will  receive  no  messages  except  those  for  which  it  is  tuned. 

2.  Increased  Range  of  Transmission. — This  follows  from  the  fact 
that  with  continuous-wave  transmission,  the  energy  is  radiated  at  and 
concentrated  into,  essentially  one  wave-length,  instead  of  being  spread 
over  a  number  of  wave-lengths,  as  indicated  by  the  energy  distribution 
curves  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  p.  326.  The  greater  the  amount  of  energy 
we  can  thus  concentrate  into  one  wave-length,  the  further  will  be  the 
distance  penetration  or  propagation  of  this  energy,  and  stations  may  be 

» See  Chapter  IV,  p.  268. 
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peached  at  much  greater  distances  from  the  sending  station  than  with 
the  spark  transmitter.^  Also,  for  the  same  range,  less  power  is  required 
than  with  the  spark  transmitter,  and  the  transmission  efficiency  thus 
improved. 

3.  Antenna  Voltages  Decreased. — Since  the  energy  is  radiated  in  a 
continuous  stream,  when  a  signal  is  being  sent,  and  not  in  groups,  it  follows 
ihat  for  a  given  power  in  the  antenna  the  ampUtude  of  the  oscillations 
leed  not  be  so  great.  For  example,  if  we  assume  1000  sparks  per  second, 
I  decrement  of  .1,  and  a  300-meter  wave,  the  time  per  second  during  which 
mergy  is  radiated  ^  is: 

lOOOX^  X  10-«  =  .046  second 

-4.6  per  cent  of  the  total  time; 

^rhereas  with  continuous-wave  transmission  the  time  would  be  100  per  cent, 
t  is  therefore  obvious  that  if  much  power  is  to  be  radiated  by  the  damped 
^ave-transmitter,  comparatively  high  oscillation  amplitudes  must  be 
ised,  that  is,  the  enei^  associated  with  a  group  of  waves,  for  a  given 
jnount  of  energy  radiated  per  second,  must  be  high,  since  energy  is 
adiated  only  during  a  small  fraction  of  the  time.  Thus  a  given  antenna 
nil  have  a  greater  possible  enei^  radiation  on  continuous  waves,  since 
he  energy  may  be  radiated  continuously;  an  advantage  of  thus  decreas- 
Qg  the  required  ampUtude  of  oscillation  for  a  given  radiation  is  the  reduc- 
ion  in  required  voltage,  thus  decreasing  the  construction  difficulties 
ncountered  in  extremely  high-voltage  apparatus  and  antennae  (due  to 
orona  losses,  insulation  requirements,  etc.). 

4.  Adjustment  of  Signal  Note. — With  damped  wave-transmission  this 
haracteristic  is  a  fixed  quantity  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  receiving 
perator,  and  is  determined  entirely  by  the  transmitter  group  frequency. 
V^ith  the  undamped-wave  receivers  described  below,  this  can  be  varied, 
ver  wide  limits,  to  a  value  most  suitable  to  the  operator  for  distinguishing 
rom  strays.  The  adjustability  of  the  note  of  the  received  signal  also 
ervea  to  a  remarkable  degree  to  eliminate  interference  from  other  stations; 
ecause  of  this  feature  another  signal,  differing  in  frequency  from  the  true 
ignal  by  p)erhaps  1  per  cent,  is  actually  inaudible. 

Summary. — The  above  advantages  combine  to  give  to  a  continuous- 
rave  transmitter  a  wonderful  degree  of  selectivity  and  efficiency  of  trans- 

^  The  statement  is  true  primarily  because  of  the  greater  sensibility  of  the  receiving 
ircuit  adjusted  for  continuous-wave  reception.  The  attenuation  which  occurs  as  a 
'ave  travels  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  probably  the  same  for  continuous,  as  for 
amped,  waves. 

*  On  the  assumption  that  radiation  ceases  when  the  current  in  the  antenna  has 
ropped  to  1  per  cent  of  its  original  value. 
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mission,  very  much  higher  than  conid  be  obtained  with  the  damped- 
wave  type.  In  addition  may  be  mentioned  the  very  important  part 
which  continuous  waves  have  played  in  the  development  of  radio  telephony 
(see  Chapter  VIII),  for  which  it  is  essential.  Because  of  these  advantages, 
it  is  probable  that  continuou8*wave  telegraphy  will  ultimately  supersede 
and  replace  entirely  the  damped-wave  S3rBtems;  in  the  large  statioi^, 
this  change  already  has  been  made  or  is  being  made  at  the  present  time. 

Hij^-freqaency  Undamped-wave  Generators. — Continuous  high-fre- 
quency oscillations  may  be  produced  by  any  one  ct  the  several  scheoKs 
described  below.  All  of  these  have  been  commercially  developed  and 
applied,  and  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance  (this  relative  rating 
being  for  high-power  stations  only)  at  the  present  date  (1920).  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  three  means  of  generation  will  find  increasing 
development  in  the  future,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  will  be  sup»erseded 
by  one  form  of  the  first  three  methods.  The  development  and  impor- 
tance of  vacuum  tubes  as  generators  of  high-frequency  oscillations  has 
been  very  rapid  within  recent  years,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  source  of 
high-frequency  power  will  ultimately  replace  all  others. 

The  several  means  of  high-frequency  power  g^eration  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Poulsen  Arc; 

(2)  Alexanderson  Alternator; 

(3)  Goldschmidt  Alternator; 

(4)  Iron  in  saturated  cores; 

(5)  Marconi  Series  of  Spark  Gaps; 

(6)  Oscillating  Tubes. 

Poulsen  Arc. — A  great  deal  of  work  has  recently  been  done  in  an  effort 
to  determine  with  exactness  the  action  and  theory  of  this  type  of  generator, . 
the  best  presentation  being  that  of  P.  O.  Pedersen  ^  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  we  have  referred  largely 
to  his  paper  and  to  certain  earlier  theory  as  developed  by  Barkhausen, 
to  which  Pedersen  also  makes  reference.  Much  of  the  laboratory  work 
done  in  the  past  is  not  appUcable  to  the  modem  arc  generator,  due  to  the 
wide  divergence  of  the  test  arc  and  the  generator  as  designed  and  con- 
structed for  conunercial  service. 

Elementary  Theory. — ^Instability  of  the  Arc. — Ck)nsider  the  ordinaiT 
arc  circuit  indicated  in  Fig.  1  with  the  resistance  R  omitted  for  the  present 
The  conduction  of  current  through  the  arc  is  simply  a  case  of  .conduction 
through  an  ionized  gas,  in  this  case  vaporized  carbon  or  copper  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  Initially,  this  arc  stream  of  ionized  gas  is  not  present, 
so  that  to  start  the  current  flow  in  the  above  circuit,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  two  electrodes  in  contact.  The  intense  heat  developed  by  the  current 
1  "On  the  Poulaen  Arc  and  Its  Theory/'  Proc.  I.R.E.,  Vol.  5,  p.  255,  1917. 
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passing  through  the  pomt  of  contact  vaporizes  some  of  the  electrode 
material,  and  as  the  electrodes  are  separated  a  vapor  stream  or  arc  of 
ionized  gas  is  produced  which  forms  a  conducting  path  for  the  current. 
The  ionization  is  assisted  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  arc  and  the 
bombardment  of  the  negative  electrode  (cathode) 
by  the  positive  ions  this  dissociating  the  electrode 
into  positive  ions  and  electrons,  the  latter  then  being 
attracted  to  the  positive  electrode  (anode). 

As  is  the  case  for  pratically  all  gaseous  con- 
ductors, the  resistance  of  the  arc  decreases  as  the 

current  increases.    This  will   be  apparent  when  it  ^^'  ^'"^?   ordinary 

n  J  j.T_  X  XL         •  X  r  xu  J         J  arc  has  to  have  a  sta- 

is  recalled  that  the  resistance  of  the  arc  depends  on      bfliainK  resistance  in 

its  state  of  ionization  which,  in  turn,  depends  on  g^ries  witii  it,  or  else 
the  heating  or  vaporizing  forces  which  act  on  the  it  is  inoperative, 
electrodes,  caused  by  the  current  flowing  through 
the  circuit.  Stated  briefly,  the  more  current  we  pass,  the  more  ionized 
vapor  we  have,  and  the  more  ionized  vapor,  the  "  fatter  "  the  arc  and  the 
lower  the  resistance.  If  the  resistance  decreases  fast  enough,  the  IR 
drop  will  decrease,  even  if  the  current  increases,  and  this  is  always  the 

case  in  the  actual  arc.  The  current 
and  voltage  relations  of  such  a  con- 
ductor would  appear  as  shown  in  the 
curve  of  Fig.  2,  known  as  the  "  static 
characteristic  "  of  the  arc;  this  name 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  obtained 
Eatc    \  from  a  series  of   fixed  (static)  current 

values  together  with  the  corresponding 
voltages. 

Thus,    if   an    arc    were    connected 
Y^ "~  directly    across    a    constant-potential 

Fio.  2.-Relation  of  cuntmt  and  volt-  ^^PP^^  *  short-circuit  condition  might 
age  acroBB  an  ordinary  arc.  ^  unmediately  attained,  the  voltage 

impressed  always  being  above  the  value 
required  for  equilibrium  and  the  current  thus  continually  increasing  to 
make  IR  =  E.  Since  R  is  very  small  for  a  large  current,  the  condition 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  short-circuit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  volt- 
age impressed  corresponded  to  a.  Kg.  2,  and  the  current  started  to 
decrease  below  the  value  6,  then  the  arc  current  would  continually 
decrease  until  the  arc  was  extinguished. 

Stabilizing  Effect  of  Resistance. — The  above  phenomenon  represents 
an  unstable  condition,  in  which  the  IR  drop  decreases  automatically  with 
increase  in  current.  A  stable  circuit  is  one  in  which  the  IR  drop  increases 
with  current,  and  to  stabilize  the  arc  it  is  necessary  to  add  additional 
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resistance  R  in  the  circuit,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  This  resistance  is  the 
familiar  ''  ballast "  resistance  used  on  all  arc  lamps,  and  the  conditions 
now  existing  in  the  circuit  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  an  inspection  of  which 

will  indicate  how  the  circuit  baE 
been  stabilized. 

Considering  curve  A ,  the  operar 
tion  is  stable  for  all  currents 
greater  than  /,  and  is  unstable  for 
currents  below  this  value.  Thus. 
on  the  stable  portion  of  the  curve, 
a  decrease  of  voltage  results  in  a 
decrease  of  ciurent,  and  thus  a 
decreased  IR  drop  across  the  re- 
sistance. The  voltage  across  the 
arc  therefore  rises,  and  initial  con- 

_.     «     „      .      ^,    „  J       ,,  .    ditions  are  restored.     The  current 

FiQ.  3. — Showmg  the  "drops    occumng  in       ,  ,  .     n    1 1 

the  arc  equipped  with  ballast  n»8taiice;  ^alue  may  be  controUed  by  vaning 
sufficient  series  resistance  must  be  used  the  terminal  voltage,  as  shown  by 
to  make  the  resistance  drop  across  both  the  two  current  values  a  and  6  on 
resistance  and  arc  in  series  increase  with  the  characteristic  curve  A ,  or  l^- 
the  current.  changing  the   amount    of    ballast 

resistance  used,  as  shown  by  the 
current  values  a  and  a!  for  two  different  characteristics  A  and  B  for 
the  same  terminal  voltage.  If  impressed  voltage  is  reduced  to  the 
fninimiim  value  (£'  for  curve  B)  then  the  arc  may  operate  or  may  go 
out.    This  point  is  therefore  called  the  point  of  "  indifferent  "  stability. 

The  function  of  the  ballast  resistance  is 
thus  to  stabilize  the  operation  of  the  arc 
for  slow  changes  of  voltage.  Conunercial 
arc  generators  have  this  resistance  short- 
circuited  when  operating  steadily,  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency,  the  inductance  and 
inherent    resistance    of    the   circuit    being  Fiq.  4.— If  a  circuit  of  L,  and  C  m 


&2- 

I — ^nuHk 1 — ^A^C^ 


series  is  shunted  around  an  arc 
supplied  from  a  oontinuous-cur- 
rent  generator  through  cboke 
coil  L',  an  alternating  current 
will  flow  in  the  circuit  made  up 
of  L,  C,  J2,  and  arc  in  seri^ 


sufficient  to  stabilize  the  circuit. 

Effect  of  Inductance — Choke  Coils. — If 
a  very  high  inductance  is  inserted  in  the 
circuit  as  shown  at  1!  (Fig.  4)  very  quick 
changes  of  generator  current  are  minimized 
and  prevented  to  a  large  extent.    Thus  if 

a  sudden  increase  of  generator  voltage  occurred,  the  current  would  tend 
to  increase,  arid  would  increase  slightly,  setting  up  a  counter  e.m.f.  of  self* 
induction  at  L',  which  would  minimize  the  vcuiation  of  current.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  inductance,  in  order  to  be  effective,  requiies 
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a  variation  in  the  current  flowing  through  it,  and  the  arc  supply  is  there- 
fore not  strictly  a  constant-current  source.  This  variation  may  be  made 
extremely  small,  however,  by  using  large  inductance  values. 

A  Simple  E^lanation  of  the  Operation  of  flie  Osdllating  Arc. — If  a 
condenser,  in  series  with  an  inductance,  is  connected  to  a  source  of  electric 
energy,  of  voltage  E,  the  current  which  flows  after  closing  the  switch  is 
an  oscillatory  one,^  its  frequency  being  fixed  by  the  natural  period  of  the 
oscillatory  circuit  and  its  magnitude  depending  upon  the  voltage  E, 
and  the  ratio  C/L,  This  oscillatory  current  dies  away  due  to  the  damping, 
and  the  condenser  is  finally  charged  to  a  potential  difference  £,  and  there 
is  no  current  in  the  circuit. 

Suppose  an  arc,  connected  as  in  Fig.  4,  is  burning  steadily  (switch  in 
the  oscillatory  circuit  being  open),  with  a  difference  of  voltage  across  the 
two  electrodes  equal  to  E.  When  the  switch  is  closed  the  ciurent  flowing 
in  the  L,  C,  R  circuit  is  given  by  ^ 


4 


i  =  E'^j  €      mi  cat •     (1) 

Now  by  inspection  of  Fig.  4  it  is  evident  that  this  current  must  be 
robbed  from  the  arc,  because  the  value  of  U  is  always  chosen  large  enough 
to  prevent  rapid  variations  of  current  from  the  generator.  Hence  when 
the  current  i  starts  to  flow  the  arc  current  starts  to  decrease,  being  always 
equal  to  lo—i.  But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  arc  that 
when  its  cmrent  decreases  the  voltage  across  it  increases;  hence  Eq.  (1) 
does  not  correctly  represent  the  current  into  the  condenser,  unless  E  is 
made  to  depend  on  i  for  its  value.  Actually  the  current  is  greater  than 
indicated  by  Eq.  (1),  because  of  the  increase  in  E  diuing  the  time  i  is 
flowing  in  the  direction  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 

The  increase  in  E  dxuing  the  first  alternation  is  not  greats  because 
the  amount  of  current  taken  by  the  condenser  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  arc  current.  Thus  if  the  arc  is  burning  with  50  volts  across  the  gap  and 
10  amperes  is  flowing,  the  decrease  in  current  upon  first  closing  the  switch 
(Fig.  4)  wiQ^probably  be  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  arc  current.    The 

value  of  ^-^  used  in  the  oscillating  circuit  should  not  be  less  than  about 

50;  it  normal  value  is  perhaps  200.  This  value  substituted  in  Eq.  (1) 
shows  that  during  the  first  alternation  of  the  oscillatory  state  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  condenser  current  will  be  less  than  1  ampere.  The  con- 
denser will  charge  up  to  a  voltage  about  twice  that  of  the  arc  ^  and  then 
start  to  discharge;    the  current  during  discharge  adds  to  the  cmrent 

^  For  analysis  of  this  action  see  Chapter  IV,  p.  249. 
«Eq.  (11),  p.  208. 
>SeeChapterIV,  p.  251. 
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through  the  arc  and  thus  gives  it  greater  than  normal  value.  This  results 
in  a  decrease  in  voUage  across  the  arc,  thus  tending  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
charge of  the  condenser,  thus  producing  a  greater  discharge  curmnt  than 
would  have  occurred  if  the  arc  voltage  had  held  constant. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  voltage-current  characteristic  of  the  arc 
tends  to  give  a  greater  current  in  the  condenser  during  both  the  charge 
and  discharge  periods,  than  would  occur  if  the  arc  voltage  were  independent 
of  the  current  through  the  arc. 

Now  the  current  flowing  into  the  oscillatory  circuit  is  supplied  when 
the  arc  voltage  is  higher  than  normal  and  the  current  flows  out  of  the 
oscillatory  circuit  (against  the  influence  of  the  arc  voltage)  when  the  arc 
voltage  is  less  than  normal.    As  energy  is  being  supplied  to  the  oecillatoiy 


Arc 


Current  in 

otcillatory 

circuit 

si 


EAn.«< 


Fig.  5. — ^A  simple  explanation  of  the  oscillating  arc  can  be  obtained  ffom 
curves  A  show  the  start  of  oscillations  and  curves  B  give  the  conditions 
oscillations  have  reached  the  steady  state. 


curves; 
^rfaen  the 


circuit  during  the  chaige  and  extracted  during  the  dischaige,  from  the 
conditions  just  cited  it  is  evident  that  Tnore  energy  is  supplied  to  the  oscSr 
lalory  circuit  from  the  arc  supply  circuit  during  the  charge  than  is  given  up 
to  the  arc  during  the  discharge.  Unless  too  great  a  resistance  is  present 
in  the  oscillatory  circuit  this  action  results  in  a  building  up  of  the  current 
in  the  oscillatory  circuit,  and  this  building  up  will  increase  until  the  maxi- 
miun  value  of  the  oscillatory  current  is  practically  equal  to  the  generator 
current,  /q. 

This  action  is  shown  by  curves  A  of  Fig.  (5);  the  curves  of  which 
are  nearly  self-explanatory;  the  current  in  the  oscillatory  circuit  is  reck- 
oned positive  when  it  is  flowing  in  the  direction  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 
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The  lower  curve  of  Fig.  5  is  the  product  of  the  current  i  and  the  voltage 
acting  on  the  oscillatory  circuit.  Area  A  gives  the  eneigy  supplied  to 
the  oscillatory  circuit  by  the  arc  during  the  first  alternation,  and  area 
B  gives  the  eneigy  suppUed  by  the  oscillatory  circuit  to  the  arc  during 
the  second  alternation.  The  difference,  A-B,  gives  the  energy  supplied 
to  the  oscillatory  circuit  during  the  complete  cycle,  and  if  this  is  greaier 
than  the  PR  loss  in  the  osdUaJtory  circuit  during  the  cycle  the  oscH-- 
lalory  current  wHl  continue  to  increase  until  some  other  factor  controls  the 
action. 

The  excess  of  area  A  over  area  B  depends  upon  the  arc  characteristic, 
being  greater  as  the  characteristic  curve  (Fig.  2)  becomes  steeper;  as  to 
whether  or  not  the*excess  is  sufficient  to  build  up  oscillations  depends 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  oscillatory  circuit.  These  two  factors  control 
completely  the  operation  of  the  arc;  it  must  be  remembered,  however^ 
that  the  relation  between  arc  voltage  and  arc  current  used  in  plotting 
Fig.  5  must  be  determined  from  the  oscillatory  state  because  the  static 
characteristic  gives  too  great  a  difference  in  areas  A  and  B.  The  vari- 
ation between  the  static  characteristic  and  d3rnamic  characteristic  increases 
with  frequency,  in  such  a  way  that  at  high  frequency  (say  500,000  cycles 
per  second)  the  difference  between  areas  A  and  B  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce much  oscillatory  power. 

A  simple  arrangement  of  apparatus  which  has  nearly  the  same  action 
as  the  arc  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  A  source  of  e.m.f .  is  connected  to  a  resist- 
ance R  which  is  fitted  with  a  sliding 
contact,  B,  Between  the  lower  point  of 
the  resistance  R  and  the  contact  B  is  _ 
connected  an  oscillatory  circuit  consisting  ^^^ 
of  L  and  C  in  series.  j=- 

Suppose  that,  with  B  in  the  middle  of 
R,  switch  S  is  closed;    current  will  im- 


mediately start  to  flow  as  indicated  hy  i,  ^     ^     .    .     ,    .     ..    u-  u 

.     "^  >-f      XT  ^  ^'®-  ^- — ^  simple  circmt  which  may 

chai^mg  condenser  C.    Now  as  C  starts      i^  nj^de  to  operate  the  same  as 

to  charge  contact  B  is  moved  up  on  A,      an  oscillating  arc. 

thereby  increasing  the  voltage  impressed 

yn.  the  L-C  circuit.    The  motion  of  B  is  so  regulated  that  it  reaches  B'  in 

in  interval  just  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  natural  period  of  L-C;  it 

then  starts  to  move  down  on  R  and  reaches  point  B"  in   an   interval 

jqual  to  one-half  of  the  natural  period  of  L-C.    Thereafter  the  contact 

)scillates  between  B'  and  B",  making  a  complete  cycle  in  a  time  equal 

» the  natural  period  of  L-C. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  result  in  the  building  up  of  a  laiige  oscillating 

nirrent  in  the  L-C  circuit,  the  magnitude  being  limited  only  by  the  volt- 

ige  E  and  the  resistance  of  the  oscillatory  circuit. 
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Types  of  Oscillation. — The  tsrpes  of  oscillation  which  may  be  gener- 
ated have  been  arbitrarily  designated  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  arc 
current  value  as  follows: 

Type     I.  Minimum  current  is  greater  than  zero. 
T^pe    II.  Minimum  current  is  equal  to  zero. 
Type  III.  Type  II  with  immediate  re-ignition,  resulting  in  pro- 
duction of  trains  of  damped  oscillations. 

Tjrpe  I  Oscillations. — In  this  type  of  oscillation  the  operation  is 
essentially  as  given  above  in  the  simple  explanation  of  arc  action.  The 
amoimt  of  alternating-current  power  generated  is  not  as  great  as  the 
device  is  capable  of  delivering,  and  the  efficiency  of  conversion  is  com- 
paratively low,  probably  less  than  40  per  cent.  The  action  of  the  arc 
with  this  type  of  oscillation  is  very  steady,  however. 

Type  n  Oscillations. — ^With  type  II  oscillations  the  arc  current 
goes  to  zero,  as  a  minimum  value  for  an  appreciable  part  of  the  cycle. 
In  this  case  the  maximum  value  of  the  radio  frequency  current  is  some- 
what greater  than  the  value  of  the  essentially  constant  direct  cuirent 
flowing  through  the  arc,  or 

IacV2>IiU. 

Under  this  condition  the  arc  is  extinguished  and  no  current  flows 
across  it  for  a  small  interval  of  the  time  of  each  charging  alternation. 
During  this  intei^al  the  steady  direct  ciurent  flows  into  the  condenser, 
however,  charging  it  to  the  same  polarity  and  potential  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  discharge  cycle.  The  time  required  to  chai^  the  con- 
denser and  amount  of  charge  depend  largely  on  the  state  of  ionization 
of  the  arc.  If  the  ignition  voltage  is  low,  the  amoimt  of  this  char^  will 
be  decreased,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  radio  frequency  oscillation  wiD 
be  correspondingly  decreased.  This  is  the  case  if  the  arc  is  not  deionized 
rapidly  enough,  or  if  the  electrode  separation  is  made  too  small. 

The  curves  of  current  and  voltage  for  this  case  would  be  (according 
to  accepted  authorities)  approximately  as  shown  in  Fig  7.^  During  the 
interval  from  a  to  b  constant  current  (from  d.c.  supply)  is  flowing  in  the 
oscillatory  circuit  and  thus  the  drop  across  the  L  of  the  oscillatory  circuit 
is  zero.    Therefore  E^n  —  Ee  and  since  the  condenser  current  is  constant 

AW 

-y^  -  K,  or  voltage  curve  must  be  a  straight  line  during  this  interval. 
at 

These  characteristics  hold  only  if  the  arc  is  comparatively  long,  much 
longer  than  is  normally  used  in  the  conunercial  arc,  to  which  they  are 
therefore  not  appUcable.    The  greater  distance  between  electrodes  entails 

^  Zenneck,  ''Wireless  Telegraphy,"  pp.  234-236. 
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a  decreased  efficiency  due  primarily  to  the  higher  voltage  required  to  keep 
the  arc  ignited.  The  arc  is  also  more  apt  to  blow  out.  The  greater  igni- 
tion voltage  required  causes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  time  of  charg- 
ing, which  is  not  conducive  to  a  constant-frequency  generation.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  arc  separation  cannot  be  made  too  small,  however,  as 
with  this  condition  the  arc  current  tends  to  remain  constant  in  value 
and  (the  static  characteristic  being  very  flat  in  this  region)  but  little  vari- 
ation of  the  voltage  across  the 


Arc 

Current 


Arc  Ccirreat«I(|,^jhOeiieratoc  Cufavnt 


Oenerator 
/  Current 


arc  occurs.  Thus  the  periodic 
chai^  and  discharge  of  the 
shimting  condenser  does  not 
take  place  with  much  vigor. 
The  arc  therefore  requires  a 
certain  minimum  length  to  be 
active. 

Type  m  Oscillations. — 
The  third  form  of  oscillation 
represents  an  abnormal  oper- 
ating condition,  such  as  may 
exist  with  the  gap  too  short. 
The  maximum  amplitudeof  the 
radio  frequency  current  in  this  Fia.  7.— Action  of  the  arc  when  the  arc  current  re- 
case  also  is  greater  than    the    niains  zero  for  an  appreciable  fraction  of  a  cycle. 

Steady  d.c.  current  and  as  a 

consequence  the  arc  current  goes  to  zero.  The  arc,  however,  due  to  its 
ionized  condition,  and  the  high  voltage  across  it  at  that  instant,  inmiediately 
reignites,  and  the  condenser  current  flows  through  the  arc  without  interrup- 
tion (practically).  The  voltage  across  the  arc  thus  has  no  opportunity  to 
rise,  and  comparatively  small  charging  potential  is  impressed  on  the 
condenser  by  the  supply  circuit.  The  discharge  is  therefore  similar  tp 
the  discharge  which  occurs  in  the  closed  circuit  of  a  spark  transmitter, 
the  oscillations  decreasing  until  the  energy  initially  stored  has  been  dis- 
sipated in  the  circuit.  As  the  current  decreases,  the  voltage  (a.c.)  also 
decreases,  imtil  it  reaches  a  value  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  reignite 
the  arc.  The  arc  is  then  extinguished  and  the  supply  circuit  again  feeds 
into  the  condenser  circuit,  charging  the  condenser  until  the  ignition  volt- 
age is  reached,  whereupon  discharge  occurs  and  the  above  events  are 
repeated. 

The  result  is  a  series  of  damped  high-frequency  wave-trains,  exactly 
simitar  to  those  produced  by  the  spark  transmitter,  but  the  group  frequency 
is  very  much  greater,  since  the  interval  between  trains  is  determined  by  the 
time  required  for  the  supply  potential  to  charge  the  condenser  up  to  the 
ignition  voltage  value,  which  time  is  very  short. 
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The  characteristics  of  this  type  of  oscillation  are  indicated  in  Tig. 
8.^  During  the  interval  between  two  groups  of  oscillations  the  voltage 
across  the  arc  is  shown  as  uniformly  increasing  from  a  small  to  a  high 
value,  but  as  the  arc  is  extinguished  during  this  interval,  it  is  evident 
that  this  can  only  occur  if  the  d.c.  supply  current  is  decreasing  more  and 
more  rapidly  during  this  interval.  While  this  is  not  apparent  in  Zenneck's 
figure,  it  is  evident  that  such  must  be  the  case  if  the  explanation  is  to  hold 
good. 

Normal  Poulsen  Arc. — It  is  important  to  note  that  the  three  daases 
of  oscillations  described  above  do  not  in  any  case  exactly  apply  to  the 
operation  of  the  modem  Poulsen  arc.    Present  generators,  of  all  capacities 


Arc  CiiiTent»I^L«j^Oen«rator  Carrent 


Fig.  8. — Supposed  action  of  an  oscillatory  arc,  the  length  of  which  is  much  less  than 

normal. 

up  to  1000  kw.  (input)  utilize  what  has  been  designated  as  the  '^  normal 
Poulsen  arc."  In  this  arc  the  ratio  of  direct  current  in  the  supply  circuit 
to  the  radio  frequency  current  (effective  value)  is  always  equal  to  the 
V2,  or: 

where  lae  is  the  effective  value  of  the  current  in  the  oscillatory  circuit. 

The  normal  arc  therefore  represents  the  division  limit  between  oscil- 
lations of  type  I  and  t3rpe  II,  its  characteristics  being  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  type  I,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.^ 

Professor  Pedersen  in  his  paper  previously  referred  to  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  extinction  voltage  on  the  characteristics  of  the  nor- 
mal arc.  As  the  arc  current  approaches  the  zero  value,  the  arc  voltage 
suddenly  rises,  as  shown  in  the  above  figure.  The  arc  must  be  able  to 
develop  this  voltage  if  operation  is  to  be  efficient.    Previous  theory  has 

» Zenneck,  "  Wireleas  Telegraphy,"  p.  237. 
« Ibid.,  p.  236. 
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neglected  this  portion  of  the  characteristic,  principaUy  because  investi- 
gators worked  with  comparatively  long  arcs,  for  which  the  preceding 
explanation  (Fig.  7)  is  adequate,  as  the  extinction  voltage  in  this  case 
is  very  small  compared  to  the  ignition  value. 

It  seems  to  the  author  that  none  of  these  curves  (Fig?.  7,  8  and  9) 
represents  the  conditions  as  well  as  that  given  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  if  the  action  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  continued  for  many  cycles  the  difference 
between  the  arc  voltage  during  charging  of  the  oscillatory  circuit  condenser 
and  that  during  discharge  continually  increases;  this  is  indicated  by 
curves  B  of  Fig.  5,  which 

,         .,  ,...  Arc  Carrent^T(.c*Oen<Mtor  Current 

represents     the     condition  '  * 

perhaps    100   cycles    after 
the  osdllatioDS  start. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that 
here  the  current  has  reached 
a  steady  value  (fixed  am- 
plitude) and  that  the  arc 
voltage  pulsates  between 
perhaps  25  volts  and  a 
very  high  value,  that  corre- 
sponding to  practically  zero 
current  in  Fig.  2.  Fig.  5 
brings  out    a    relation  sel-  Fig.  9.— Voltage  and  currents  for  the  "normal"  arc. 

dom  mentioned  by  writers, 

that  the  reading  of  a  continuous-current  voltmeter  across  the  arc  is  about 
50  volts  before  oscillations  begin  but  immediately  jumps  to  300  or  more 
when  oscillations  start;  in  fact  the  reading  may  be  as  much  as  perhaps 
500  volts  if  a  sufficiently  high-voltage  power  supply  is  used.  A  c.c.  volt- 
meter reads  average  values,  hence  the  change  in  reading  from  50  volts 
to  300  volts  indicates  that  the  maximum  voltage  across  the  arc  may  be 
1000  or  more;  as  the  duration  of  this  high  voltage  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  cycle  its  value  may  be  three  or  four  times  the  average  value, 
i.e.,  the  reading  of  the  continuous-current  voltmeter  across  the  arc. 

Practical  Construction  of  the  Arc  Generator  or  Converter. — To  increase 
the  power,  efficiency,  and  constancy  of  frequency  of  the  arc  generator,  sev- 
eral special  devices  are  employed.  These  devices  are  the  result  of  extended 
investigations  carried  out  by  V.  Poulsen,  and  their  application  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  rapid  development  and  commercial  success 
of  this  type  of  generator.  Previous  to  this  time  many  investigators  had 
utilized  the  fundamental  arc  circuit,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
sufficient  high-frequency  energy  to  permit  the  operation  being  considered 
a  practical  success.  Poulsen's  investigations  offered  the  first  solution 
and  demonstrated  that  the  simple  arrangement  of  Fig.  4  would  give 
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undamped  oscillations  at  constant  radio  frequencies  and  sufficient  energy 
for  the  purposes  of  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony  if  modified  as  foUows: 

1.  The  arc  is  caused  to  take  place  in  hydrogen  or  a  gas  rich  in  hydrogOL 

2.  The  positive  electrode  is  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  therefore  is 
constructed  of  some  material  having  a  high  heat  conductivity,  usually  cop- 
per, cooled  by  circulating  water.  The  negative  electrode  is  of  carbon  and  is 
rotated  slowly  on  its  axis  while  the  arc  is  in  operation,  to  improve  the 
regularity  of  the  oscillations. 

3.  The  arc  is  acted  upon  by  a  transverse  magnetic  field,  which  assists 
in  the  rapid  deionization  (scavenging)  of  the  gases  in  the  arc.    The  electit) 

magnets   supplying  this    magnetic 


field  are  sometimes  connected  direct- 
ly in  the  supply  circuit  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  10. 
rV^_C^        Y    I        »i-  The  strength  of  this  field  affects 

"^       ^ — ■ -^         the  characteristics  of  the  arc  to  a 

Fig.  lO.-Tlie  ordinary  Poulaen  arc  burns  in  considerable  extent,  and  if   not  of 
a  hydrogen  vapor,  m  a  transverse  mag-  . ,  .         i        •     /c  -  j 

netic  field  and  has  a  water-cooled  anode.  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^^«'  mefficiency  and 
Resistance  ft*  is  cut  out  when  the  arc  is  inconstancy  of  oscillation  result 
oscillating.  As  expressed  by  Professor  Pedersen: 

**  The  arc  should  bum  in  the  weak- 
est field  in  which  it  works  normaUy,  only  igniting  once  a  period,  and 
always  on  the  electrode  edges.  Both  stronger  and  weaker  fields  require 
excessive  supply  voltage.  This  is  therefore  the  most  suitable  field 
intensity — ^the  one  giving  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  most  constant 
behavior  of  the  arc." 

If  the  field  is  made  too  strong,  the  increase  in  resistance,  due  to  the 
stretching  out  of  the  arc  as  it  is  being  extinguished,  causes  the  extinction 
voltage  (the  potential  across  the  arc  at  the  instant  the  arc  current  has 
fallen  to  zero)  to  reach  excessive  valuer.  This  excessive  voltage  may 
eause  a  reignition  of  the  arc  across  a  shorter  path  andinterfere  with  the 
constancy  of  the  oscillations. 

If  the  field  is  too  weak,  the  conditions  for  successive  arcs  (in  sucoesave 
cycles)  are  not  constant,  due  to  the  fact  that  ignition  does  not  take  place 
from  the  same  point  of  each  electrode,  but  from  the  points  where  the  preced- 
ing arc  existed  at  the  instant  of  being  extinguished.  The  arc  length  thus 
grows  successively  longer  and  longer  until  the  arc  can  no  longer  ignite 
across  the  longer  distance.^  Ignition  then  takes  place  between  the  elec- 
trode tips  again  and  the  process  is  repeated.  This  also  causes  a  varia- 
tion in  the  frequency  as  the  conditions  for  successive  arcs  are  not  constant 
(arc  resistance,  charging  period,  etc.).    Since  the  proper  action  of  the 

'  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  photographs  in  Pedersen's  paper  for  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  these  statements. 
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field  consists  in  blowing  out  the  arc  and  aUowing  a  new  arc  to  form  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  period,  it  is  evident  that  its  intensity  will  depend 
on  the  frequency  to  be  generated.  Pedersen  has  found  the  proper  field 
intensity  to  be  approximately  proportional  to  the  frequency.  Thus  with 
an  arc  drawing  about  20  amperes  from  the  supply  line,  and  an  oscillatory 
circuit  with  a  ratio  of  y/h/C  about  300,  Pedersen  found  the  most  suitable 
field  strength  to  be  given  by  the  relation  (H +400)  X =5000,  in  which  H 
is  in  gausses  and  X  in  kilometers.  With  a  hydrogen  atmosphere  it  seemed 
that  a  field  about  one-fifth  as  large  as  this  was  proper. 

Action  of  the  Gaseous  Atmosphere. — The  hydrogen  or  coal  gas  in 
which  the  arc  usually  operates  assists  in  cooling  the  electrodes,  and  thus 
when  the  arc  current  falls  to  zero,  the  cooUng  action  of  the  gas  promotes 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  arc  resistance  (deionization).  It  also  affects  the 
static  characteristic,  making  it  steeper  than  in  air,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26, 
page  141. 

The  reason  for  the  hydrogen  atmosphere  thus  steepening  the  curve 
is  not  known,  but  the  effect  of  this  increase  in  slope  upon  the  arc  operation 
is  evidently  to  cause  the  arc  voltage  variation  (which  in  turn  acts  to 
charge  the  condenser)  to  be  more  sensitive  and  of  greater  ampUtude  for 
a  given  arc  ciurent  variation.  The  radio  frequency  energy  input  is  tiius 
increased. 

The  foregoing  features  of  construction  are  embodied  in  all  modem 
arc  generators.  Fig.  11  illustrates  a  500  kw.  arc  (input  rating),  which 
is  much  less,  than  the  maximum  capacity  to  which  generators  of  this 
type  have  been  built  up  to  the  present  time. 

Generators  of  1000  kw.  capacity  are  of  the  same  general  construction, 
but  somewhat  smaller  in  size.  The  arc  chamber  is  equipped  with  a  water- 
cooled  jacket  to  assist  in  cooling  the  chamber,  while  the  copper  anode 
has  circulating  water  suppUed  to  it  by  means  of  flexible  pipe  connections. 
The  negative  electrode  is  usually  of  carbon,  although  graphite  is  being 
largely  used  for  the  higher  capacity  arcs.  The  anode,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  is  equipped  with  handwheels  to  permit  the  accurate  adjustment 
of  the  gap  length.  The  smaller  wheels  shown  are  used  for  clamping  the 
electrode  into  its  proper  position.  The  enormous  size  of  magnetic  circuit 
apparently  required  for  these  large  capacity  generators  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  11  as  well  as  in  Fig.  12,  which  shows  the  generator  with  the  electrodes 
and  arc  chambers  removed;  the  circuit  shown  in  the  latter  figure  is  for 
a  500  kw.  arc,  the  upper  pole  piece  having  been  removed. 

Arc  generators  are  most  efficiently  used  at  the  longer  wave-lengths 
and  are  therefore  usually  operated  at  3000  meters  or  above,  6000  meters 
being  the  wave-length  generally  used.  In  some  cases  the  wave-length 
is  as  high  as  18,000  meters.  The  capacities  range  from  100  kw.  or  less 
up  to  1000  kw.;   350  kw.  arcs  are  generally  used  for  high-power  land 
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stations.    Small-capacity  arcs,  with  a  capacity  of  20-30  kw.,  have  beeo 
in  succesaful  use  on  board  ship.    The  usual  wavelength  is  4000  meters. 


Ra.  11. — A  500  kw,  Poulsen  are  converter;  over  the  opemtor's  head  is  tine  anode  ter- 
minal and  on  the  right  is  shown  the  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  exhaiut  gases  froni 
the  are  chamber.     (Proc.  I.  R.  E.  Vol.  7.,  No.  6). 


Fig.  12. — Magnetic  field  structure  for  a  500  kw.  converter;  the  proper  fonn  of  pde 
piece  has  been  subject  of  conBiderable  atudy.     (Proc.  I.  R.  E.  Vol.  7.,  No.  5.) 

and  the  sets  have  a  transmission  range  of  perhaps  2000  miles  in  the  day- 
time.    Just    recently  small  arcs  {2  kw,  input)  have  been   conBtructoJ, 
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which  when  fed  from  a  600-volt  line  seem  to  operate  satisfactorily  for 
wave-lengths  as  short  as  800  meters. 

High-frequency  Alternator. — The  generation  of  high-frequency  cur- 
rents by  means  of  machines  similar  in  their  principles  of  construction 
to  the  huge  alternators  which  supply  the  modern  central-station  loads, 
has  doubtless  occiu-red  to  the  student.  The  extremely  high  frequencies 
required,  however,  necessitate  machines  of  special  design  which  require 
a  high  grade  of  engineering  skill  in  their  construction.  Alternators  for 
supplying  loads  of  commercial  frequency  may  be  any  one  of  the  three 
following  types: 

I.  The  armature  is  the  rotating  element,  the  d.c.  field  being  stationary. 
This  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  employed  on  all  d.c.  generators  but 
is  rarely  used  on  alternators,  particularly  the  large  sizes. 

II.  The  field  rotates  with  respect  to  the  armature,  which  is  fixed  in 
position.  This  construction  possesses  several  advantages  over  type  I, 
particularly  due  to  the  lesser  insulation  requirements  of  the  field  winding 
and  its  greater  simplicity  as  compared  to  the  armatiu*e  winding.  This 
construction  is  imiversal  on  all  modern  alternators. 

III.  Both  the  field  and  armatiu^  windings  are  stationary  in  spa^ce, 
the  flux  linking  the  armature  winding  being  periodically  varied  by  means 
of  an  inductor,  revolving  in  the  air  gap.  This  inductor  is  essentially  a 
disk  whose  periphery  has  been  divided  into  sections,  alternate  sections 
possessing  a  high  magnetic  reluctance,  while  the  intermediate  sections, 
which  are  made  of  steel,  possess  a  relatively  low  reluctance.  This  type 
is  practically  imused  in  the  low-frequency  machines  of  commercial  engineer- 
ing, but  possesses  several  inherent  advantages  which  make  it  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  alternators  designed  for  high-frequency  generation. 
Since  both  windings  are  fixed,  in  position,  their  proper  insulation  is  much 
simplified.  Very  serious  difficulty  is  encountered  when  it  is  attempted 
to  place  an  insulated  winding  on  the  revolving  member  (rotor),  due  to  the 
high  peripheral  speeds  and  consequently  high  centrifugal  stresses  involved. 

Design  of  the  High-frequency  Alternator. — That  a  special  construction 
and  design  is  required  may  be  seen  from  the  following:  If  we  consider 
a  machine  of  the  inductor  type  having  a  maximum  permissible  speed  of 
20,000  r.p.m.  and  a  required  frequency  of  100,000  cycles  per  second,  the 
rotor  diameter  being  assumed  30  centimeters,  the  distance  through  which 
a  point  on  the  rotor  moves  in  generating  one  cycle  is 

20,000 


X30X 


^  -  =0.31  cm. 


100,000 

Therefore,  in  this  small  space  we  must  have  a  section  of  high  reluctance 
(for  instance,  bronze)  and  a  section  of  low  reluctance  (steel)  so  that  a 
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complete  cycle  of  flux  variation  from  minimum  to  maximum  and  back  to 
minimum  occurs  while  the  inductor  moves  through  this  space.  Spwii 
precautions  in  design  and  materials  used  must  be  observed  if  the  fa>'sier^^' 
and  eddy  current  losses  are  to  be  minioiized,  aa  these  become  ver>'  large 
at  the  higher  frequencies. 

Construction. — The  cooBtruction  of  the  Alexanderson  high-frequeiKT 
alternators  (first  suggested  by  R.  A.  Fessenden),  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  13. 

The  pole  pieces  BB  ate  threaded  into  the  yoke  A  aa  indicated,  the 
ur  gaps  being  thus  accurately  adjustable.  The  pole  tipe  NS  are  finely 
laminated  to  reduce  eddy  current  and 
hysteresis  tosses  and  are  slotted  to 
receive  the  armature  winding.  The 
field  windii^  WW  are  installed  Si 
shown,  and  with  a  steady  direct  cur- 
rent flowing  through  them,  set  up  s 
flux  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line. 
It  is  evident  that  the  reluctance  of  thk 
M  circuit  will  vary  bb  the  inductor  R  ro- 

tates between  the  two  faces  of  the  air 
gap.  This  inductor  is  properly  de- 
signed for  the  high  stresses  which  exist 
when  it  is  operated  at  its  rated  speed 
of  20,000  r.p.m.  The  rim  vdocin 
imder  this  condition  is  about  300 
F.Q.  W.-Simplified  «t«.^ion  of  an  "^^  P^""  ^"^""^  ^^  **>«  centrifugal 
Alexanderson  alternator.  lorce  at  the  periphery  IB  68,000  times 

the  weight  of  metal  there. 
A  developed  view  of  the  winding  and  rotor  is  shown  in  Fig.  14,  If 
we  consider  the  loop  formed  by  conductors  6-7,  the  flux  linking  it  will 
be  a  maximum  with  the  inductor  in  the  position  shown.  As  the 
inductor  moves  to  the  ri^t,  the  tooth  e  is  replaced  with  a  non-tnagnetic 
insert  and  the  flux  decreases  to  a  minimum  value.  Then  as  the  inductor 
continues  to  move  to  the  right  the  tooth  d  enters  the  loop  6-7  and  the 
flux  iacreases  again  to  a  maximum.    The  variation  of  flux  and  corrcspond- 

ing  induced  voltage  (E=~jia  indicated  on  the  figure.     It  will  be  noted 

that  a  complete  cycle  is  generated  while  the  rotor  travels  a  dis- 
tance represented  by  the  tooth  pitch  (distance  of  a  point  on  a 
tooth  to  similar  point  on  adjacent  tooth).  The  frequency  is  thus 
equal  to  the  number  of  inductor  teeth  multiplied  by  the  revolutions 
per  second. 

The  effective  number  of  poles  for  this  type  of  machine  is  evidently 
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wice  the  number  of  inductor  teeth  or  spokes.    Thus  to  generate  100,000 
ydes  we  would  require 

N  -—^  T^-kj^TT =300  spokes  on  the  inductor 
rpa     20,000 

60 

An  examination  of  the  winding  indicates  that  loops  2-3,  10-11,  etc., 
»ass  through  the  same  flux  variations  as  loop  6-7,  and  as  these  loops 
,re  all  connected  in  series  the  voltage  will  add  up  around  the  periphery, 
rhe  same  analysis  holds  for  loops  1-4,  4-5,  5-8,  etc.  The  windings  are 
wrought  out  to  separate  terminals  and  may  thus  be  connected  in  series 


ho,  14. — ^Developed  view  of  the  winding  and  rotor  of  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

\T  parallel,  whichever  may  be  most  suitable  for  the  conditions  involved, 
t  should  be  remembered  that  two  similar  windings  are  placed  in  the 
)ole  tip  on  the  near  side  of  the  air  gap,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  figure, 
rhus  the  operator  has  foiu*  or  more  separate  windings  which  he  may  con- 
lect  in  any  arrangement  most  desirable  for  his  conditions.  On  the  alter- 
lator  at  the  New  Brunswick  station,  each  coil  has  its  terminals  brought 
)ut,  there  being  64  such  coils. 

On  the  normal  inductor  generator,  the  number  of  armature  slots  is 
ilwajrs  equal  to  the  effective  number  of  poles.  In  the  Alexanderson 
nachine  the  niunber  of  armature  slots  may  be  two-thirds  the  niunber  of 
poles.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  more  space  and  more  thorough 
insulation  is  thus  permitted  for  the  winding.  Thus  in  the  figure,  we  have 
between  the  lines  xx^  twelve  armature  slots  and  nine  inductor  spokes, 
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which  represent  eighteen  effective  poles,  or  the  armature  slots  are  two- 
thirds  the  effective  poles. 


(^) 


The  greater  the  flux  variation  l-j-)  the  greater  will  be  the  generated 

voltage.  By  decreasing  the  air  gap  the  effect  of  the  inductor  on  the  flux 
becomes  more  pronounced  and  thus  the  generated  voltages  increase. 
On  a  certam  machine,  with  a  minimum  permissible  air  gap  of  .004  inch 
(for  each  of  the  two  gaps),  the  voltage  generated  was  nearly  300  volts. 
With  the  air  gaps  increased  to  .015  inch  each,  the  voltage  decreased  to 
150.  (Eccles.)  Similarly,  the  output  capacity  increases  as  the  air  gap  b 
decreased  and  vice  versa. 

The  highest  frequency  for  which  these  machines  have  been  constructed 
at  the  present  time  (1920)  is  200,000  cycles  per  second  with  a  ci^iacitj 
of  about  1  kw.  Machines  of  50  kw.  and  greater  have  been  constructed, 
the  frequency,  however,  being  lower  for  these  higher  capacity  machines, 
usually  about  50,000  cycles.  A  2-kw.,  100,000-cycle  generator  is  indicated 
in  Fig.  15,  showing  the  driving  motor,  normally  operating  at  2000  r.pjn., 
connected  through  special  1  :  10  gears  to  drive  the  alternator  shaft  at 
20,000  r.p.m.  This  general  arrangement  is  followed  on  all  alternators  of 
this  type,  the  gear  ratio  decreasing  as  the  capacity  increases.  On  some 
machines  the  driving  motor  is  connected  to  the  low-speed  gear  shaft  by 
means  of  a  chain  connection.  A  view  of  one  armature  of  a  2-kw.,  100,000- 
cycle  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  15i4. 

As  might  well  be  supposed,  the  high-speed  machines  are  not  as  reliable 
in  operation  or  as  easy  to  maintain  as  a  low-frequency  machine  of  the  same 
power.  The  bearings  of  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  15  are  flexibly  fastened 
to  the  bed  plate  of  the  machine  so  that  as  the  armature  shaft  expMwds 
each  bearing  will  move  away  from  the  rotor  disk  equafly,  thus  miaintaiD- 
ing  the  two  air  gaps  equal.  Forced  oil  feed  must  be  used  for  the  bearings 
and  for  the  larger  machines,  pipes  carr3dng  cooling  water  are  liberaQy 
distributed  throughout  the  structure  of  the  machine. 

The  high  peripheral  speed  of  the  disk  results  in  a  very  rapid  circulation 
of  air  through  the  two  air  gaps,  causing  considerable  noise  and  pow» 
consumption.  The  small  machine  shown  in  Fig.  15  requires  about  7  h.p- 
to  turn  the  disk  at  rated  speed,  the  machine  not  being  loaded. 

These  high-frequency  inductor  alternators  require  suitable  tuning 
condensers  to  neutralize  their  internal  reactance  before  they  can  dehver 
appreciable  power;  a  small  200,000-cycle  machine  will  scarcely  deflect 
a  voltmeter  across  its  terminals  imless  a  proper  condenser  is  connected 
across  the  armature  terminals. 

Connection  to  the  Antenna. — The  armatiu'e  winding  may  be  directly 
connected  to  the  antenna  as  shown  in  Fig.  16a,  or  it  may  be  inductively 
coupled  as  shown  in  Fig.  166,  by  using  an  oscillation  transformer.     In 
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;ither  case  tJie  antenna  circuit  must  be  timed  to  the  frequency  of  tbe 
Jtemator  if  mft^jnmtn  output  is  to  be  obtained.    If  the  2-kw.  100,000- 


Via.  15. — View  of  a  amall  100,000  cycle  AlexandeiBon  alternator. 


Fia.  15A. — A  view  of  a  section  of  one  armature  of  the  machine  in  Fig.  16. 

O'cle  machine  is  considered,  its  reactance  at  this  frequency  with  normal 
air-gap,  may  be  taken  as  5.4  ohms  or 
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Thus  the  antenna  capacity  (Fig.  16a)  must  be  such  that 

3000  =  1885  VTC  =  ISSbVsMC 


or  C=0.3  microfarad.  It  is  evident  that  the  direct  connected  scheme 
(16a)  could  not  be  used  unless  a  suitable  loading  inductance  {L')  were 
added,  as  antennse  are  not  built  with  such  a  high  capacity.  The  a^raDg^ 
ment  utilizing  an  oscillation  transformer  (Fig.  16b)  would  most  probabtj 
be  used  in  any  case.  The  maximum  continuous  load  of  this  machiDe 
is  30  amperes  at  70  volts,  or  the  equivalent  antenna  circuit  resistance 

70 

as  measured  at  the  terminals  of  the  generator  must  thus  be  —  =2.3  ohms. 

Application. — At  this  time  the  Alexanderson  alternator   is  rapidr 
increasing  in  importance  and  application,  particularly  the  lower-frequeucy 

machines  (20,000-50,OOCi 
cycles)  of  large  capacity. 
The  inherent  disadvan- 
tages of  this  type  of  gen- 
erator due  to  the  higt 
speeds  and  complications 
attendant  thereto,  such 
as  lubrication,  etc.,  ap- 
parently prevent  it  from 

_  *        ,  representing   a  practical 

•FiQ.  16. — Two  schemes  for  connecting  a  high-frequency  T^  .- 

generator  to  an  antenna;  that  shown  in  (6)  is  gener-  ^^^'^  ^*   generation  an 
ally  used.  board  ship,  or  for  small- 

power  installations  or 
portable  field  service.  For  high-power  land  stations,  however,  engaged 
in  transoceanic  and  transcontinental  service,  it  will  probably  be  increas- 
ingly successful  in  application  and  performance.  It  is  also  adaptable  to 
the  requirements  of  radio  telephony.  (See  Chapter  VIII.)  The  most 
successful  station  utihzing  this  type  of  generator  is  located  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  a  200-kw.  set  is  installed.  This  equipment  Ki 
shown  in  Fig.  17.  For  a  further  description  of  this  machine  and  station 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson.^ 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  a  high-frequency  alter- 
nator is  the  accurate  control  of  its  speed.  An  almost  imperceptible 
change  in  alternator  speed  will  result  in  the  pitch  of  the  signal  note  at  the 
receiving  station  changing  several  octaves.  That  the  Alexanderson 
generators  are  controlled  in  speed  to  better  than  0.1  per  cent  can  be  told 
at  once  by  noting  the  constancy  of  pitch  of  the  signal  received  from  the 


W 


1 "  Transatlantic  Radio  Communication,"  Proc.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Oct.,1919, 
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New  Brunswick  station.  An  ingenious  arrangement  of  relays  operate  (m 
the  driving  motor  ao  as  to  make  its  speed  essentially  constant. 

The  Goldschmidt  Alternator. — ^Theory. — ^This  generator,  first  brougnt 
out  in  commercial  form  by  Dr.  R.  Goldschmidt,  is  based  on  principles 
which  are  radically  different  from  those  involved  in  the  Alexaoderson 
machine.    These  are: 

1.  The  magnetic  field  produced 
by  an  alternating  current  of  fre- 
quency n,  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  two  component  fields, 
the  magnitude  of  each  of  these 
fields  b^ng  one-half  the  magnitude 
of  the  resultant  total  field  and  con- 
sidered as  rotating  in  opposite  direc- 
tions at  frequency  n. 

This  is  simply  the  theory  of  con- 
jugate vectors  and  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  18.  Fig.  ISA  represents  the 
normal  derivation  of  a  sine  curve 
from  a  rotating  vector  while  Fig. 
l&B  utiUzes  the  principles  of  con- 
jugate vectors;  the  horizontal 
components  of  ^'  and  ^"  neutralize 
one  another,  while  the  resultant 
vertical  component  is  at  aU  times 
as  indicated  by  the  sine  curve  to 
the  right.  Similarly,  the  current 
/  could  be  represented  in  the  same 
manner.  The  construction  illus- 
trates graphically  the  principle 
stated  above. 

2.  If  a  coil  (rotor)  is  revolved 
in  this  alternating  magnetic  field 
at  synchronous  speed,  it  is  appar- 

ent  from  the  foregoing  that  the  p.o.  17.  Viewe  of  the  high-powered  Ale«u>- 
compopent  fields  will  mduce  e.m.f .  s  dereon  generator  inataUwl  at  New  Bruns- 
of  different  frequencies,  since  they  wick;  over  the  aitenmtor  (in  the  kiwer 
are  rotating  in  opposite  directions.  view)  may  be  aeen  the  oacillatkin  tian»< 
If  we  assume  the  coU  to  revolve  ^°™^  "*"<*  °°'^^  ^  gerwratM-  to 
in    a    counter-clockwise   direction,  ^  ^ 

flux  4/'  will  rotate  with  it,  thus  cutting  no  conductors  and  generating  no 
e.m.f.  in  the  coil.  The  other  component  ^"  is  moving  against  the  rota- 
tion of  the  coil.    Thus  the  frequency  will  be  twice  what  it  would  be  if 
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the  coil  were  standing  still.     Reviewing  the  above,  two  frequencies  may 
be  considered  as  being  generated  in  the  coil,  viz., 

fi=N—Nr  (produced  by  <f>') 

/i  ^N+Nr  (produced  by  «") 

since  Nt=N, 

this  becomes  /i  =0 

.    f2=2N 


^         I 

IS'A-Normal  Construction 


I 

I 


-f^^v; 


18-B  Construction 

by  means  of  Conjugate 

Vectors 


J>  -  (p%4>" 


Fig.  18. — A  stationary,  pulsating,  magnetic  field  may  be  represented  by  two  rotating 
fields  each  constant  in  strength,  rotating  in  opposite  directions.  E^ach  rotatiof 
field  has  one  half  the  strength  of  the  stationary  pulsating  field. 

In  these  expressions  N  is  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  field,  whik 
Nr  is  the  rotational  speed  of  the  coil  expressed  in  cycles  per  second.  There- 
fore, if  the  terminals  of  the  rotating  coil  are  connected  together,  a  current 
will  flow  in  the  circuit  whose  frequency  is  2JV,  and  a  doubling  of  the  initial 
frequency  N  has  been  obtained.  It  is  evident  that  this  double-frequency 
current  could  be  led  to  a  second  fixed  coil,  with  a  revolving  coil  placed 
in  the  influence  of  its  magnetic  field  and  a  further  doubling  of  frequency 
would  result.  (If  the  coil  is  rotated  at  a  frequency  2N,)  If  the  speed 
of  rotation  is  iVr  as  for  the  first  case,  the  frequencies  would  be 

fi=N-Nr=2N-N^N 

f2=N+Nr=2N+N=3N 
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A  practical  example  of  these  eflfects  is  found  in  the  double-frequency 
component  which  appears  in  the  d.c.  field  circuit  of  a  single-phase  alter- 
oator  when  the  machine  is  carr3dng  load.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  ondo- 
s:raph  record  shown  in  Fig,  19,  in  which  the  60-cycle  armature  e.m.f .  and 
the  120-cycle  (2N)  em.f.  induced  in  a  search  coil  on  the  pole  are  both 
shown.    The  field  winding  revolves  at  S3mchronous  speed  in  an  alternating 


Pig.  19. — Ondograph  record  from  a  single-phase  alternator;  curve  Bj  obtained  from  a 
search  coil  on  the  pole  face  shows  a  frequency  twice  as  great  as  that  generated  in 
the  armature. 

field  produced  by  the  current  in  the  armature  winding.  We  thus  have,  as 
for  the  first  case  cited  above. 

/i=JV-iV,=0 

f2=N+Nr=2N 

It  has  already  been  indicated  how  additional  increases  in  frequency 
might  be  obtained  by  using  a  number  of  machines  (consisting  of  a  fixed 
and  movable  coil)  connected  in  cascade.  However,  instead  of  having 
the  rotor  currents  excite  a  distant  stator,  it  is  more  practical  and  econom- 
ical to  have  it  react  back  on  its  own  stator.  The  fundamental  connections 
would  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  20. 

Connections  for  Increasing  Frequencies  in  the  One,  Machine. — The 
source  of  power,  Aj  supplies  current  of  frequency  N  to  the  stator 
winding  S  and  the  rotor  winding  R  rotates  in  this  field  at  synchronous 

in  r.p.m.  = --^ — = — ).    There  will  thus  be  induced  in  /2  an 

no.  of  poles/ 

e.m.f.  of  frequency  iV— iV=0  and  an  e.m.f.  of  frequency  N+N  =2N, 
If  the  terminals  are  joined  by  a  low-impedance  path,  a  current  of  this 
frequency  will  flow  in  the  rotor  circuit.    Associated  with  this  current  is 
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Higher  Frequencyi 
Choke  coil 


a  magnetic  field  whose  frequency  is  2N.  Recalling  that  we  may  represent 
this  field  by  two  oppositely  rotating  fields,  whose  frequency  is  2N,  it  is 
evident  that  one  component  (the  one  revolving  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  rotor)  will  cut  the  stator  at  a  frequency  2  N+  iV = 3  iV,  while  the  other 
component  will  cut  it  at  a  frequency  2N—  N^  N,  corresponding  ejni. s 
being  induced  in  the  stator  circuit.    If  the  terminals  of  the  stator  coC 

be  joined  by  a  suitable  circuit,  cur- 
rents of  these  frequencies  will  flow. 
Furthermore,  the  field  set  up  by  the 
triple-frequency*  current  will  induce 
in  the  rotor  e.m.f.'s  of  frequency 
3N-'N=2N  and  3iV+J\r«4iNr,  and 
currents  of  these  frequencies  will  flow 
in  the  rotor  circuit.  In  turn,  the 
current  of  frequency  =4  JV,  will  in- 
duce in  the  stator  ejn.f/s  of  frequene}* 

Fig.  20.-Conventional  diagram  of  ro-  4iV-  iV=3JVand4iV+  iV=5iV.  Thus, 
tor  ooil  R,  and  tuned  stator  circuit  if  we  assume  an  initial  supply  frequency 
S-C,  supplied  with  magnetizing  cur-  to  the  stator  of  10,000,  we  have  trans- 
rent  through  choke  coil.   •  formed  it  by  meansof  so-called  "dec- 

trical  reflections  "  outlined  above,  into 
a  frequency  of  5i\r=  50,000,  which  may  be  employed  for  radio-tdegrai^ 
and  radio-phone  transmission. 

These  several  e.m.f/s  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Stator 
N 
3iVand  N 
SNandSN 


Rotor 
2JVandO 
4iVand2iV 


If,  instead  of  supplying  alternating  current  to  the  stator  winding, 
we  employ  direct  current,  the  results  are,  similarly: 


Stator 
0 
2i\rand0 
4JVand2JV 


Rotor 

N 
3iVand  N 


This  is  the  usual  arrangement  for  commercial  machines,  the  source 
of  supply  being  a  storage  battery  or  d.c.  generator. 

Application  of  Tuned  Circuits. — In  discussing  the  reflection  of  frequen- 
cies we  have  indicated  the  coil  circuits  as  being  completed  in  the  rotor 
by  a  short-circuiting  resistance  while  the  stator  circuit  is  completed  by 
a  condenser.  Since  the  coils  themselves  possess  considerable  impedance 
at  the  high  frequencies  involved,  this  must  be  compensated  for  by  suitable 
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capacities,  so  that  the  circuit  may  be  in  resonance  for  the  frequency  of 
the  induced  e.m.f.,  i.e., 

By  thus  emplo3ring  tuned  circuits,  the  magnitude  of  the  current  flow  pro- 
duced will  be  a  maximum  and  is  limited  only  by  the  effective  resistance 
of  the  circuit.    This  ef- 


^ 


--C. 


Choke  coil 


J 


B 


f  ective  resistance  includes 
the  losses  due  to  hystere- 
sis and  eddy  currents  as 
well  as  dielectric  losses. 

Since  e.m.f.'s  of  sev- 
eral frequencies  are  con- 
cerned, circuits  must  be 
available  which  are  tuned 
to  each  of  these  frequen- 
cies. Fig.  21  indicates 
the  arrangement  em- 
ployed by  Goldschmidt, 
for  a  quadrupling  of  the 
generated  freauencv  di-  ^^'  ^^' — ^°  order  to  get  currents  of  appreciable  ampli- 

.  ,    1    .  tudes  of  the  various  frequencies  generated  in  a  "re- 

g       P"       flection"  tjrpe  machine  the  rotor  and  stator  must  be 
pUed  to  the  stator.  supplied  with  suitably  tuned  circuits,  one  for  each 

The  rotor  R  revolves      frequency  generated, 
at  the  required  speed  in 

the  d.c.  field  produced  by  the  stator  winding  S,  supplied  by  means  of 
the  storage  battery  B.  There  is  thus  induced  in  /£  an  e.m.f.  of  fre- 
quency Nf  the  value  of  wHich  is  given  by 


iV  = 


Nr,XRPM 


120 


where  Np^  the  number  of  poles. 


This  e.m.f .  will  cause  a  current  of  corresponding  frequency  to  flow  in  the 
circuit  ft,  Ci,  Li,  C'l,  the  values  of  the  capacities  and  Li  being  adjusted 
so  that  the  circuit  is  tuned  to  this  frequency.  Ci  compensates  for  the 
inductance  of  the  rotor,  while  Li  and  C\  compensate  each  other,  and  the 
drop  across  them  is  thus  very  small.  This  current  induces  an  e.m.f.  of 
frequencies  2  N  and  0  in  the  stator  circuit  S,  C2,  L2,  C"2,  in  which  the  valuer 
of  C2,  1/2  and  C'2  are  adjusted  to  resonance  for  the  frequency  2N.  C2 
compensates  for  the  inductance  of  the  stator  winding,  while  L2  and  C'2 
compensate  each  other,  and  therefore  practically  no  drop  exists  across 
this  portion  of  the  circuit.  The  double-frequency  current  induces  an 
e.m.f.  of  frequencies  dN  and  N  in  the  rotor,  and  triple-frequency  ciurrent 
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flows  in  the  circuit  R,  C\,  C3,  which  is  tuned  to  resonance  for  this  frequency. 
Practically  no  current  of  frequency  N  will  pass  through  C3,  since  Li,  C'l, 
represents  almost  a  short  circuit  path  across  C3  for  this  frequency. 

The  triple-frequency  current  flowing  in  the  rotor  circuit  .12,  C\,  C3, 
induces  in  the  stator  e.m.f  .'s  of  frequencies  AN  and  2iV,  and  currents  of  cor- 
responding frequencies  flow  in  the  circuits  S,  C2,  Ca  and  S,  C2,  L2 ,  C'2, 
respectively,  each  of  which  are  tuned  to  resonance.  The  condenser  Ca 
represents  the  antenna  through  which  we  thus  have  a  current  flowing 
whose  frequency  is  four  times  the  frequency  {N)  of  the  ciurent  initi^' 
generated.  If  it  were  desired  to  utilize  the  triple-frequency  current,  the 
antenna  would  be  connected  to  the  rotor  in  place  of  C3,  while  L2  and  C'2 
could  be  omitted  from  the  stator  circuit.  By  suitably  arranging  other 
circuits  higher  frequencies  could  be  obtained  but  such  an  arrangement  is 
not  employed  to  any  extent  commercially,  as  the  quadruple-frequency 
machine  is  more  eflicient  and  fulfills  all  requirements. 

For  the  complete  Goldschmidt  machine  as  described  in  the  preceding 
discussion,  we  may  tabulate  the  generated  frequencies,  as  before — 

Stator  Rotor 

0  N 

2iVandO  SiVandAT 
4iV^and2iV^ 

An  exact  analysis  of  all  the  actions  in  this  machine  is  complicated 
and  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The  amplitudes  of  the  various  frequencies, 
it  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  are  not  the  same;  for  all  e.m.f.'s  of  zero 
frequency  the  amplitude  is  zero,  while  the  other  amplitudes  depend  for 
their  values  upon  the  tightness  of  the  magnetic  coupling  between  the  rotor 
and  stator  circuits. 

A  fairly  good  idea  of  this  reflecting  action  may  be  obtained  by  exami- 
nation of  the  cut  in  Fig.  22  which  shows  the  stator  and  rotor  currents 
of  a  single-phase  induction  motor  excited  by  a  60-cycle  supply  and  running 
near  synchronous  speed.  The  rotor  current  evidently  shows  the  two 
frequencies  (/  +f')  and  (/  — /'),  /  being  the  impressed  frequency  and  /' 
the  frequency  of  rotation.  The  rotor  circuit  and  stator  circuit  were 
not  tuned,  otherwise  more  frequencies  might  have  been  accentuated, 
and  the  stator  current  would,  for  example,  show  /  +2/'  and  /  —  2/ 
frequencies. 

In  Fig.  22  is  shown  the  effect  of  running  the  rotor  at  practically 
synchronous  speed.  Here  the  amplitude  of  the  differential  frequency 
(/—/')  is  so  small  that  the  film  does  not  show  it,  although  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  film  that  the  rotor  frequency  is  slightly  more  than  twice  the 
gtator  frequency. 
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s.  22. — Rotor  and  stator  e.m.f.'s  of  a  aiogle-phase  induction  mott^.  He  rotor  e.m.f. 
may  be  separated  into  its  two  components  as  shown  by  the  dashed  line.  One  fre- 
quency is  equal  to  that  impressed  on  the  stator  plus  the  frequency  ef  rotation 
and  the  other  frequency  is  the  difFerenoe  of  the  two. 


io.  23. — When  the  rotor  was  run  at  practically  aynchronous  speed  the  amplitude  of 
the  differential  frequency  was  practically  zero,  leaving  in  the  rotor  only  the  additive 
frequency. 
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Constructioii. — If  we  assume  a  required  frequency  of  40,000  cycles 
per  second,  and  a  frequency  transformation  ratio  of  4,  the  initial  frequency 
generated  is  10,000.    From  the  general  equation  for  frequency* 


/= 


No.  of  poles  Xr.p.m. 
120 


it  is  readily  seen  that  a  large  number  of  poles  will  be  necessary.    Assom- 
ing  a  maximum  desirable  speed  of  3000  r.p.m.,  we  have 


No.  of  poles  = 


120X10,000 
3000 


=400. 


Considering  a  maximum  safe  peripheral  speed  of  200  meters  per  second 
we  obtain  1.25  meters  as  the  maximum  diameter  permissible  for  the  rotor. 
This  gives  a  circumference  of  400  cm.,  and  thus  the  space  available  per 
pole  is  1  cm.  The  windings  are  therefore  laid  out  similar  to  the  armature 
winding  of  the  Alexanderson  machine,  and  consist  on  both  rotor  and 
stator  (the  windings  are  identical)  of  the  simple  zig-zag  winding  shown 
in  Fig.  24.    The  windings  are  split  up  into  sections  which  can  be  connected 
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Fio.  24.— Developed  wiading  of  a  Goldschmidt  alternator. 

in  series  or  parallel  arrangement  to  secure  the  most  suitable  voltage  for 
the  resistance  of  the  antenna  used.  The  conductor  is  made  up  of  a  nmnber 
of  very  fine  strands,  about  No.  40  A.  W.  G.,  each  insulated  individually 
to  reduce  skin  effect. 

To  reduce  the  iron  losses,  the  rotor  and  stator  are  constructed  of  very 
thin  laminations  of  high-resistance  iron.  These  laminations  are  .05  milli- 
meter in  thickness  and  are  separated  by  paper  about  .03  millimeter  thick. 
When  the  assembled  material  is  compressed  the  voliune  of  paper  is  more 
than  one-third  the  total  volume.  To  further  decrease  the  iron  losses, 
the  iron  is  worked  at  low  densities. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  on  the  action  of  this  machine, 
that  the  air  gap  must  be  made  as  small  as  possible  so  that  the  magnetic 
leakage  between  the  two  windings  shall  be  a  minimum,  since  the  induced 
voltages  decrease  for  each  succeeding  reflection,  this  decrease  being  fixed 
by  the  amount  of  magnetic  leakage  and  the  losses.  Excessive  magnetic 
leakage  also  tends  to  prevent  neutralization  of  the  intermediate  currents 
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and  thus  additional  losBes  are  caused  which  may  be  minimized  by  reducing 
the  gap. 

On  the  largest  machines  we  thus  find  extremely  small  air  gaps,  being 
about  .08  cm.  on  a  100  kw.  machine  (normal  rating).  The  rotor  of 
this  machine  weighs  about  5  tons  and  is  1.25  meters  in  diameter,  which 
indicates  the  extreme  precision  and  care  required  for  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  this  type  of  generator.  Trouble  may  be  experienced  if  the  rotor 
expands  imder  the  effects  of  temperature  rise  produced  by  continuous 
operation.  This  will  cause  an  increasing  output  (ahnost  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  gap  length)  as  the  gap  decreases  imtil  the  rotor  suddenly 
makes  contact  with  the  stator  and  jams  tight,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  the  machine. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  rotor  and  stator  slots  be  strictly  parallel 
to  the  shaft  and  to  each  other.  That  is,  there  should  be  no  skewing,  as 
otherwise  the  e.m.f  .'s  induced  throughout  the  length  of  one  conductor  of 
the  winding  will  not  be  in  the  same  phase,  and  a  decreased  voltage  (and 
thus  a  decreased  output)  results.  A  divergence  of  1  millimeter  in  1  meter 
length  would  cause  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in  the  total  output. 

Typical  Installation. — The  largest  alternators  of  this  type  have  a 
maximiun  output  of  200  kw.  with  a  normal  output  of  100  kw.,  one  of 
which  is  located  at  Hanover,  Germany,  the  other  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 
These  machines  are  of  the  four-reflection  type,  with  direct-current  supply 
to  the  stator  and  having  400  poles.  For  an  output  frequency  of  50,000, 
which  means  an  initial  frequency  of  12,500,  the  motor  drives  the  generator 
at  3750  r.p.m.  This  motor  is  rated  at  4000  r.p.m.,  250  h.p.,  220  volts, 
and  is  supplied  from  two  direct-current  generators  in  Ward  Leonard  con- 
nection, to  secure  the  necessary  flexibility  of  speed  control  and  ease  of 
starting.  The  generator  is  directly  connected  to  this  motor  by  means 
of  a  flexible  coupling. 

The  antenna  at  the  Hanover  Station  consists  of  a  double-cone  system, 
the  aerial  wires  being  supported  by  a  single  steel  tower  250  meters  high. 
The  aerial  system  is  made  up  of  36  bronze  cables  of  8  mm.  diameter,  the 
outer  ends  of  these  cables  being  attached  through  insulators  to  poles 
12  meters  high  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  tower,  the  radius 
of  this  circle  being  about  450  meters.  The  tower  is  insulated  at  the  base 
and  half  way  up  by  means  of  heavy  glass  insulators  and  in  addition  is 
supported  by  steel  guy  wires,  sectioned  by  insulators. 

Frequency  Transformatioii. — The  design  and  construction  of  such 
alternators  as  described  above,  which  provide  at  their  terminals,  e.m.f.'s 
of  frequency  suflBciently  high  to  be  used  directly  for  radio-transmission, 
requires  the  highest  type  of  engineering  skill  if  the  many  complex  problems 
involved  in  their  construction  are  to  be  solved  successfully.  Alternators  of 
somewhat  lower  frequency,  however,  say  10,000  cycles  per  second,  can  be 
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built  with  comparative  ease  with  consequent  reduction  in  initial  cost, 
and  increased  reliabiUty  of  operation.  Therefore  instead  of  using  the 
high-frequency  alternator  directly  supplying  the  antenna  circuit,  we  may 
substitute  a  lower-frequency  machine,  and  step-up  the  frequency  to  the 
required  value  by  means  of  a  frequency  changer  or  transformer.  Efficient 
frequency  transformation  thus  presents  a  means  for  supplying  undamped 
radio-frequency  current,  and  the  action  of  some  of  the  various  frequency 
changers  which  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  therefore  of 
interest. 

Types  of  Frequency  Changers. — Frequency  changers  may  be  static, 
constructed  similarly  to  the  ordinary  modern  power  transformer,  or  may 
contain  a  revolving  element.  In  the.  latter  type,  utilizing  one  rotor 
winding  and  one  stator  winding,  the  frequency  is  raised  by  electrical 
reflections,  four,  five,  or  even  higher  transformations  being  accomplished. 
This  type  is  illustrated  by  the  Goldschmidt  machine  as  described  above, 
which  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  generator  and  frequency  changer  in 
one,  as  it  generates  a  current  of  frequency  N,  and  this  initial  frequency  is 
then  transformed  to  some  higher  frequency  at  the  output  terminals. 

The  simplest  type  of  frequency  changer  utilizing  a  rotating  element 
is  illustrated  by  the  large-capacity  frequency  changers  used  for  the  inter- 
change of  power  between  systems  of  different  frequencies  as  for  instance, 
a  25  and  a  62)  cycles  system.  The  machine  consists  of  two  rotors  and 
two  stators,  the  rotors  being  mounted  on  a  common  shaft,  the  one  element 
operating  as  a  synchronous  motor  and  the  other  as  an  alternator,  and 
vice  versa,  depending  on  the  direction  of  energy  flow.  By  means  of  appa- 
ratus of  this  type  it  is  thus  possible  to  transform  a  commercial  frequency 
supply  of  25  cycles  to  a  frequency  of  10,000,  or  less,  which  may  be  further 
transformed  by  one  of  the  static  transformers  described  below. 

Many  forms  of  the  static  type  of  frequency  changer  have  been  sug- 
gested, differing  mainly  in  the  manner  of  their  connections,  and  the  number 
of  frequency  transformations.  Thus  there  are  frequency  doublers  and 
triplers,  which  may  be  fiu*ther  connected  in  cascade,  resulting  in  additional 
increase  of  frequency.  Fundamentally,  nearly  all  of  them  operate  on 
the  same  phenomenon,  namely,  the  asymmetrical  variation  of  flux  with 
magnetizing  force  in  saturated  iron  cores.  The  explanations  to  be  given 
below  will  consider  only  this  feature  of  the  circuit  although  a  rigid  analysis 
would  undoubtedly  require  an  investigation  of  the  variation  in  resistance 
throughout  the  cycle,  as  well  as  these  peculiar  flux  changes. 

Joly  Frequency  Triplet. — In  the  Joly  frequency  tripler  illustrated  in 
Fig.  25.  The  primaries  are  joined  in  series,  and  the  turns  and  core  dimen- 
sions in  the  two  transformers  are  so  proportioned  that  B  is  saturated  at 
about  one-half  the  current  value  required  to  saturate  A.  Thus,  if  we 
assume  a  sine  wave  of  voltage  E  supplied  by  the  alternator,  we  can  plot 
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this  voltage  and  the  total  flux  0,  which  must  be  developed  in  the  two 

transformers   to  develop  the 

required  c.e.m.f .,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  26il. 

Since  the  total  flux  0  is 

&  maximum  when  the  primary 

current  is  a  maximiun,   the       MianiA|or 

component  fluxes,  which  exist 

in  each  transformer,  and  which 

add  up  to  give  this  total  flux, 

must  each  be  a  maximum  at 

this   mstant.     Since  B  satur-  Fig.  25.— Use  of  two  saturated  arcs  to  triple  the 

ates    at    about   one-half  the  frequency. 

current  value  reqxiired  for  Ay 

we  can  plot  the  component  fluxes  as  shown  in  Fig.  26B.     The  pri- 
mary current,  which  has  not  been  indicated,  is  approximately  sinusoidal 

in  form.  The  two  fluxes  4>a  and  ^^^ 
by  their  variation  cause  e.m.f.'s  Ea2 
and  Eh2  to  be  induced  in  their 
respective  secondary  windings,  the 
wave  form  of  these  e.m.f.'s  being 
indicated  in  Fig.  26C. 

The  two  secondary  windings  are 
so  connected  together  that  the  volt- 
age across  the  load  circuit  {L—C, 
Fig.  25)  is  obtained  by  taking  the 
difference  of  Ea2  and  Eb2]  in  Fig. 
26D  this  line  voltage  (B«2— Bw)  is 
shown  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
e.m.f.  is  principaUy  a  triple-fre- 
quency one.  The  load  circuit, 
which  includes  the  radiating  antenna 
and  its  loading  coil  (if  any),  must 
be  tuned  to  this  triple-frequency 
e.m.f.,  if  an  appreciable  output  is  to 
be  obtained. 

Frequency  Doubler. — An  arrange- 
ment for  doubling  the  frequency  first 
suggested  by  Epstein  in  1902  and  sub- 

Fia.  26.— Analysis  of  action  of  the  ar-  sequently  developed  by  Joly  and  Val- 
rangement  of  Fig.  25.  louri,  is  indicated  in  Fig.  27.     Both 

transformers  are  identical,  and  each 
is  equipped  with  a  tertiary  circuit,  suppUed  from  the  storage  battery  B, 
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Thie  steady  current  flowing  through  these  windings  is  adjusted  to  bnog 
the  transformer  fluxes  just  to  the  point  where  saturation  occurs,  i.e.,  at 
the  knee  of  the  curve  as  indicated  in  curve  A ,  Fig.  27.  If  the  two  primaries, 
in  series,  are  connected  to  an  a.c.  supply,  it  may  readily  be  seen  from 
the  figures,  that  on  a  positive  half  cycle  the  flux  in  Ti  (wherein  the  mjni. 
of  the  primary  winding  assists  the  d.c.  winding),  will  change  very  little, 
while  the  flux  in  T2  will  decrease  considerably,  since  the  primary  m.ini. 
opposes  the  m.m.f.  of  the  d.c.  winding.  On  the  negative  half  cycle,  the 
reverse  is  true.  These  conditions  are  indicated  in  Fig.  28,  A  and  B.  It 
should  be  noted  that  an  asymmetrical  variation  of  flux  thus  occurs  in  each 
transformer,  the  flux  of  one  transformer  having  a  large  variation  during 
one  alternation  while  the  flux  of  the  other  transformer  changes  only  sli^tly 
and  on  the  next  alternation,  these  conditions  are  reversed.    These  fliues 
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Fio.  27. — ^Use  of  two  saturated  cores  for  frequency  doubling. 


exist  in  separate  cores  and  do  not  combine  to  form  a  double  frequency 
flux.  The  e.m.f.'s  which  they  induce  in  their  respective  secondary  wind- 
ings are  indicated  in  Fig.  28C,  and  since  the  secondaries  have  been  connected 
reversed  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  difference  of  the  voltage  must 
be  taken  to  obtain  their  resultant.    This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  28D. 

This  method  for  obtaining  a  doubling  of  the  initial  frequency  has 
found  some  commercial  application  to  high-frequency  work,  having  been 
developed  by  Count  von  Arco  for  the  Telefunken  Company,  and  known 
as  the  Joly-Arc  System.  It  is  employed  at  the  U.  S.  Radio  Station  at 
Sayville,  Long*  Island,  for  doubling  an  initial  frequency  of  15,000.^ 

Plohl's  Frequency  Doubler. — An  interesting  circuit,  applying  these 
principles,  as  suggested  by  Plohl,  is  indicated  in  Fig.  29.  The  action  of 
this  circuit  will  be  evident  from  the  connections  and  the  curves  shown 

»  Bucher,  "Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy,"  p.  273. 
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in  Fig.  30.  Essentially,  the  chokers  Ri  and  722  act  as  magnetic  valves, 
each  absorbing  the  impressed  e.m.f.  almost  completely  on  alternating 
half  cycles,  while  offering  very  little  impedance,  due  to  saturation  effects, 
during  the  other  half  cycle.  Thus  a  flux  will  alternately  be  produced 
by  Pi  and  P2  and  since  they 
are  wound  in  reverse  relation- 
ship, this  flux  will  always  be  in 
the  same  direction,  through  the 
core  of  T  as  shown  in  Fig. 
30C  A  double-frequency  volt- 
age is  thus  induced  in  the 
secondary  winding,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  BOD. 

Taylor's  Frequency  Ttipler. 
—An  arrangement  for  tripling 
the  initial  frequency  of  a  three- 
phase  supply,  as  developed  by 
A.  M.  Taylor,  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  31. 

The  three  chokers  Bi,  R2, 
and  Rz  are  saturated  early  in 
the  cycle,  at  a  relatively  low 
value  of  current,  while  the  core 
of  the  transformer  T  remains 
unsaturated  at  all  times.  Con- 
sidering one  of  the  elements, 
for  instance  that  between  a 
and  b,  and  assuming  a  sine 
wave  of  voltage,  the  voltage 
and  flux  conditions  which  must 
exist  are  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
32 A.  (Fig.  31 A  indicates  the 
circuit  detail  imder  anal3rsis.) 
As  the  primary  current  increas- 
es, a  point  is  reached  where  i  J  ' 
the  choker  becomes  saturated.  Fig.  28.--Analy8iB  of  the  action  of  the  arrange- 
When  this  occurs,  the  imped-      ™^"^  °^  ^^8-  ^-    '^^  ^"^  "^^  '^  ^^"^^  ^ 

r    ^u         •       -x    J  US  shown  in  reversed  phase. 

ance  of   the    cu'cmt  decreases 

materially,  and  the  primary  current  increases  rapidly,  as  indicated  by  the 
current  curve  (Fig.  32J3).  This  causes  very  Uttle  change  in  the  choker  flux, 
which  has  already  reached  saturation,  but  does  cause  a  variation  in  the 
transformer  flux.  The  transformer  flux,  although  varying  proportion- 
ately to  the  primary  current  /,  does  not  reach  large  amplitudes,  since 
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Fig.  29. — ^Another  type  of  frequency  doubler. 

most  of  the  flux  required  to  produce 
the  proper  sine  wave  of  counter 
e.m.f.  is  already  existent  in  the  core 
of  the  choker.  The  choker  and  trans- 
former flux  must  add  to  give  a  result- 
ant equal  to  the  sine  wave  of  flux 
shown  in  Fig.  32 A,  based  on  the 
assiuned  sine  voltage.  The  trans- 
former flux  will  induce  in  the  second- 
ary a  voltage  the  form  of  which  is 
shown  in  32C.  A  similar  e.m.f .  wave 
will  be  induced  by  each  of  the  other 
two  phases  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  outlined  above. 

The  voltages  eu  and  Cca  will 
differ  in  phase  from  Cab  by  120° 
and  240°  (electrical  degrees),  respect- 
ively, as  the  primary  supply  volt- 
ages Eab,  Ebe,  Eca  differ  in  phase 
from  one  another  by  this  amount. 
These  three  induced  voltages  Ca*, 
eiK,  Ccaj  exist  simultaneously  in  the 
secondary  winding  of  T  and  thus  add 
up  to  give  the  resultant  triple-fre- 
quency voltage  indicated  in  32D. 
It  would  be  possible  to  employ  nine 

Fig.  SO.-Curves  showing  action  of  appa-  chokers,   and   a   nine-phase    supply, 
ratufi  shown  in  Fig.  29.  to   produce  a  nine-fold  transfoima- 
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tion,  if  this  were  desirable.  In  this  case  a  sine-wave  alternator  could 
not  be  used,  due  to  interference  effects  in  the  high-frequency  circuits,  and 
a  machine  of  special  design  would  be  required. 

Losses  of  Static  Frequency  Changers. — The  above  methods  of 
frequency  transformation  which  utilize  static  transformers  possess  the 
disadvantage  of  excessive  iron  losses,  even  though  special  precautions 
are  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  iron  cores,  as  at  the  higher  frequencies 
these  losses  are  very  large;  dielectric  losses  in  the  insulation  may  also 
be  excessive.  Probably  the  most  practical  would  be  the  Joly  arrange- 
ment for  doubling  the  frequency,  using  two  of  these  doublers  in  cascade 
to  quadruple  the  frequency,  and  making  the  delivered  energy  thus  suit- 
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Fig.  31. — ^A  frequency  tripler,  working  from  a  three  phase  supply. 


able  to  the  requirements  of  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony.  With  every 
arrangement  it  is  highly  important  that  the  secondary  circuit  be  timed 
to  the  desired  upper  harmonic,  as  otherwise  the  higher-frequency  current 
will  be  relatively  small  and  cmrent  of  fundamental  frequency  will  prob- 
ably predominate. 

The  ** Wabbling  Neutral"  as  a  Means  of  Tripling  the  Alternator 
Frequency. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  line  currents  of  a  3-phase 
system  are  120^  out  of  phase  and  their  algebraic  sum  is  equal  to  zero. 
Their  third  harmonics  differ  therefore  by  3X120°,  or  360°,  i.e.,  a  complete 
period,  and  are  in  phase  with  each  other.  Since,  in  all  cases,  the  instan- 
taneous (algebraic)  simi  of  the  alternator  currents  must  be  zero,^  it  is 
evidently  impossible  for  the  line  currents  to  contain  third  harmonics.  If 
we  impress  a  sine  wave  of  voltage  on  three  Y-connected  transformers 

*  Deltarconnected  load  asenuned,  or  if  Y-connected,  the  neutral  point  of  the  load  is 
supposed  ungrounded. 
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(their  secondaries  being 
open-circuited,  and  hence 
not  shown  in  Fig.  33  as 
they  can  have  no  effect 
when  open),  the  third  har- 
monic component,  which 
normally  predominates  in 
the  exciting  current  of  an 
iron-core  transformer,  is 
suppressed,  and  the  mag- 
netizing current  is  a  sine 
wave. 

The  line  voltages  are 
sine  waves,  but  the  voltage 
to  neutral  must  contain  a 
strong  third  harmonic,  due 
to  the  suppression  of  the 
third  harmonic  component 
in  the  exciting  current, 
which  must  be  present  if 
the  c.e.m.f.  is  to  be  a  sine 
wave.  Therefore,  the  wave 
of  magnetization  cannot  be 
of  sine  form,  but  will  be 
flat  topped  (somewhat  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  34,  curves 
1,  2,  and  3)  due  to  the  satu- 
ration of  the  iron.  The  in- 
duced e.m.f.'s  will  thus 
have  the  wave  form  indi- 
cated, and  may  be  resolved  yw.  32.— Curves  of  flux  and  e.m.f.  explaining  the 
into  their  fundamental  and  action  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  31. 


ToIIttte 

eficne     i 
Alternato* 


Fig.  33. — The  "wabbling  neutral"  scheme  of  tripling  frequency;  the  center  point  of  3 
F-connected  iron  core  coils  is  connected  to  the  antenna  and  the  center  point  of 
3  F-connected  air  core  coils  is  connected  to  ground.  The  three-phase  power 
supply  is  otherwise  ungrounded. 
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third  harmonic  components  as  shown  in  curves  4,  5,  and  6.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  third  harmonic  components  in  all  three  phases  are  in 
phase.    Thus   the  potential  of  point  0,  Fig.  33,  will  fluctuate  at  triple 

frequency  as  shown  in  curve  7  of 
Fig.  34.  This  triple  frequency 
e.m.f .  may  be  impressed  on  an  an* 
tenna  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  33. 
The  voltages  indicated  in  the 
above  curves  exist  across  the 
transformer  windings,  and  add  up 
to  give  a  sine  wave  of  c.e.m.f.  at 
the  line  terminals.  This  is  shown 
in  curve  8,  wherein  the  third  har- 
monic potentials  neutraUze  one. 
another,  only  the  fundamental 
components  combining.  This 
curve  is  evidently  a  sine  wave, 
which  is  as  it  should  be,  if  it  is  to 
neutralize  the  impressed  voltage, 
which  has  been  assumed  as  a  sine 
wave. 


Fig.  34. — Curves  of  flux  and  e.m.f.  to  analyze  the  action  of  the  wabbling  neutral;  in 
curves  8  the  voltage  forms  «o— i  and  e^— a  are  shown  without  their  third  harmonies, 
these  being  shown  separately  in  the  X  axis. 

In  Fig.  35  is  shown  an  oscillograph  record  of  this  scheme  of  frequency 
conversion;  three  transformer  primaries  (secondaries  open)  were  connected 
in  Y  to  a  three-phase  power  line  and  another  Y  connection  was  made 
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with  three  ur-core  coils.  The  two  neutrals  were  theo  connected  togetk 
and  the  resulting  current  in  the  connection  was  nearly  a  pure  Bine  vtm 
of  triple  frequency. 

Application  of  Rectifier  Elements  to  Frequency  Changers.— Anotbei 
type  of  frequency  changer  is  that  utilizing  a  rectifying  element  in  the  pn- 
msry  circuit.  The  action  is  due  fundamentally  to  the  fact  that  the  flm 
in  the  iron  core  is  always  set  up  in  the  same  direction,  re^rdlesa  of  revetnl 
of  the  supply  current.  Fig.  36  indicates  a  typical  comiection,  while 
'37  indicates  the  voltage  and  fiux  relations  obtained. 


Via.  3fi.— Oscillogram  ahowing  the  third  hannouio  obtainable  from  the  cmcuit  of 
Fig.  33. 

Fig.  3S  indicates  an  arrangement  utiUzed  by  Zenneck  and  othere- 
This  operates  exactly  similar  to  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  36,  but  makes 
use  of  four  valves  to  secure  imidirectional  current  through  the  one  primary 
winding.  Current  is  permitted  to  flow  only  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows  in  the  valve  elements ;  an  inspection  of  the  figure  will  indi- 
cate their  operation.  Fig.  37  is  also  applicable  to  the  operation  <^  this 
circuit. 

Marconi  Multi-gap  Generator. — By  properly  timing  the  discha^ 
periods  of  related  spark  circuits,  each  circuit  acting  inductively  od  a 
common  secondary  circuit,  undamped  high-frequency  oscillations  may 
be  obtained  in  the  secondary  circuit.  This  principle  has  been  utilized 
by  Marconi  in  the  construction  of  a  multi-gap  generator,  the  connections 
of  which  are  indicated  in  Fig.  39, 
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The  synchronous  gaps  Di,  D2,  Ih,  etc.,  are  all  rigidly  keyed  to  the  same 
haft,  but  are  displaced  properly  with  respect  to  one 
jiother  so  that  the  discharge  in  the  several  circuits 
jccurs  at  different  intervals.  The  result  is  graphically 
llustrated  by  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  40.  It  is  essential, 
f  efficient  operation  is  to  be  obtained,  that  the  several 
circuits  are  discharged  in  proper  sequence  and  at  exactly 
he  right  instant,  so  that  the  component  oscilUtions 
icting  on  the  common  antenna  circuit  will  produce  a 
constant  amplitude  high-frequency  current .  as  shown, 
rhis  is  accomplished  by  the  proper  displacement  of 
:he  several  disk  discharges  on  the  shaft  and  is  also 
insured  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  disk  resembling  a  toothed 
(vheel,  which  acts  as  a  "  trigger  "  to  cause  the  main  dis- 
charge to  occur  at  exactly  the  proper  instant.  This  is 
not  shown  in  the  diagram. 

It  is  evident  that  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  discharger  disks  is  fixed 
by  the  radio  frequency  generated  and  for  this  reason  the  generator  is 

particularly  adapted  to  long  wave-lengths. 
If  we  assume  a  generator  with  ten  disks, 
each  having  40  studs,  and  the  shaft 
revolved  at  60  r.p.s.  the  interval  between 
two  condenser  discharges  is 


Fig.  86.— a  fre- 
quency doubler 
using  iron  core 
and  rectifiers. 


60'^40'^10    20,000 


second. 


The  radio  frequency  is,  therefore,  as 
Bumii\g  the  discharges  to  occur  at  one- 
cycle  intervals,  equal  to  20,000  and  the 
wave-length  15,000  meters.  Similarly  if 
the  successive  discharges  occur  at  inter- 
vals of  every  other  cycle,  the  frequency 
may  be  40,000,  corresponding  to  a  wave- 
length of  7500  meters. 

This  generator  is  not  used  to  any 
great  extent,  and  a  very  brief  treatment 
only,  which  is  not  complete,  has  there- 
fore been  given. 

OsciUating  Tubes. — Within  the  last  few 

years  many  improvements  in  the  design 

and  construction  of  vacuum  tubes  have 

been  made  and  their  applications  are  continually  growing  more  varied  and 

wiportant.    At  the  present  time,  however,  the  power  obtainable  from  oscil- 


FiQ.  37. — ^Voltage  and  flux  relations 
for  the  circuit  of  Fig.  36. 
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lating  tube  circuits,  as  described  in  Chapter  VI,  is  comparatively  smaD; 

Their  greatest  field  of  use  has  therefore  been  confined  to  the  reception  of 

undamped  wave  signals  (see  p.  483),  and  to  small  power  transmitting 

sets  (of  perhaps  1  kw.  high-frequency  output),  such 
as  might  be  employed  for  military  service  in  the 
'field,  or  any  other  service  where  light  weight  and 
small  space  requirements  are  primary  considera- 
tions. 

To  seciu*e  the  large  amount  of  power  required 
for  long-distance  transmission,  it  is  neoessarv^  at 
the  present  time  to  connect  a  number  of  the 
tubes  in  parallel,  and  adjust  the  several  circuits 
so  that  they  operate  properly.  The  limitation 
in  output  of  one  tube  is  due  primarily  to  the 

PiQ.  38.— By  using  four  inability  of  the  tube  to  radiate  the  lai^  amount 
rectifiers    the    double  ^f  j^gg^^  which  is  necessarily  generated  within  the 

maAM^  ^'  koed^       *^^  itself.     As  improvements  in  design  and  con- 
siogle  QQil  struction  occur,  imder  the  extensive  developments 

which  are  now  being  carried  on,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  rating  of  tubes  will  continually  increase,  so  that  eventually  this 
device  may  replace  the  present  forms  of  undamped  wave  generators. 
Oscillating  tubes  possess  several  advantages  over  all  other  high-frequency 
generators,  principally:  ease  of  adjustment  and  reliability  of  operation, 


Cbok£ 

Coil! 


FiQ.  39. — Marconi's  "multi-gap"  scheme  for  generating  undamped  waves  from  a 

of  spark  discharges. 

small  space  requirements,  simpUcity  of  construction  and  relatively  high 
eflBciency. 

Some  progress  along  the  Unes  indicated  above  may  already  be  recorded. 
Large  tubes  have  been  constructed  having  an  input  rating  of  500  watt^ 
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and  greater,  while  in  England  a  steel  tube  equipped  with  a  water-cooled 
plate  and  rated  at  5  kw.  has  been  developed.*  The  plate  voltage  of  these 
high-power  tubes  ia  in  the  neighborhood  of  5000  to  10000  volts,  the  plate 
current  having  a  normal  value  of  perhaps  0.25  ampere.  The  plates  become 
very  hot,  while  the  tube  is  in  service,  in  some  cases  approaching  incandes- 
cence, and  special  metaU  are  there- 
fore required  in  its  construction, 
tun^ten  usually  being  used.  i^ 

Id  rating  the  tube  1^  its  enei^ 
input,  as  has  been  done  above,  the 
filament  circuit  supply  has  not  been 
included.  It  should  be  noted  that  Ig, 
the  external  oscillating  circuit  con- 
nected to  the  tube  must  take  its 
proper  share  of  this  input  enei^, 
or  too  much  energy  wiU  be  required  ^ 
to  be  dissipated  from  the  tube,  with 
resultant  danger  of  overheating  the 
tube  elements.  If  for  any  reason  ig^ 
the  tube  stops  oscillating  under 
conditions  of  full  enei^  supply, 
the  plate  voltage  should  be  im- 
mediately decreased  to  prevent  any 
damage  to  the  tube. 

Probable  Efficiencies  of  above      * 
J^>paiatiis. — Paulsen  Arc. — Assum- 
ing one  waves,  a  theoretical  effi- 
ciency of  50  per  cent  is  possible,  but 

probably  an  actual  arc  does  not  pio.  40.— Spark  discbarp  operation  of  the 
give  greater  than  40  per  cent.    For  circuit  of  Fig.  39. 

instance,  the   cooling   water   of   a 

certain  25  kw.  arc  carried  away  14  kw.  of  heat.  For  arc  oscillations 
of  the  third  class  (p.  587)  efficiencies  much  greater  than  50  per  cent  are 
conceivable,  but  as  this  type  of  oscillation  is  seldom  used,  we  assume  the 
efficiency  of  the  normal  arc  less  than  50  per  cent. 

AlexanderBon  AUemator. — No  data  are  obtainable  r^arding  the 
efficiency  of  the  lai^  Alexanderson  alternators,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
it  is  not  better  than  50  per  cent.  Examination  of  the  construction  of 
a  modem  machine  shows  the  likelihood  of  high  iron  losses  and  the  care 
taken  to  provide  adequate  cooling^  facilities  substantiates  this  idea. 

■  Since  writing  the  above  tbe  author  learns  that  tubee  with  an  output  of  about 
100  kw.  have  been  put  into  operation. 

*See  Alexanderson,  "Transatlantic  Radio  Communication."  Proceedings  A.  I. 
E.  E.,  Oct..  1919. 
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In  the  smaller  sets,  the  efficiency  may  be  extremely  low:  a  200,000-cycle 
machine,  for  example,  having  a  maximmn  output  of  500  watts,  requires 
10  h.p.  driving  motor.  A  large  part  of  the  motor  output  is  apparently 
used  in  windage  losses  caused  by  the  high  rotative  speeds. 

Gotdschmidt  AUernator, — Although  one  would  judge  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  type  of  machine  could  not  be  very  high,  the  great  care  taken 
in  the  construction  of  both  the  magnetic  and  electric  circmts  evidently 
keeps  the  losses  as  small  as  possible.  It  is  stated  by  Eccles  ^  that  a 
12j-kw.  machine  of  this  type  (one  of  the  first  to  be  built)  had  an  effi- 
ciency of  80  per  cent. 

Static  Frequency  Changers. — It  is  estimated  by  the  inventor  of  one 
of  these  schemes  using  iron  cores  that  a  28-kw.  transformer  will  have 
an  efficiency  of  about  86  per  cent.^  It  seems  that  these  devices  use 
about  1  lb.  of  iron  per  kw.  of  output  and  an  attempt  to  calculate  the 
probable  eddy  current  and  hysteresis  losses  gives  a  value  of  perhaps 
1  kw.  per  pound  of  core  used,  which  would  indicate  an  efficiency  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  per  cent.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
attempts  to  calculate  the  core  loss  from  the  ordinary  formulae  are  probably 
inaccurate,  because  of  the  pecuUar  magnetic  cycles  to  which  the  iron  is 
subjected. 

Marconi  MuUi-gap  Oenerator, — This  method  is  essentially  a  combi- 
nation of  several  spark  transmitters,  and  so  should  have  about  the  same 
efficiency  as  a  spark  transmitter.  This  will  vary  with  the  condition 
of  the  gap,  its  quenching  action,  etc.,  but  probably  reaches  a  value  of 
70  per  cent  in  the  larger  installations.  For  a  small  transmitter,  an 
efficiency  of  transformation  from  low  to  high  frequency  of  40  per  cent 
is  more  Ukely. 

Oscillating  Tube, — The  efficiency  of  an  oscillating  tube  varies  a  great 

deal  with  the  adjustments  of  the  circuit,  and  may  have  any  value  between 

25  per  cent  and  95  per  cent,  neglecting  the  amoimt  of  power  used  for 

heating  the  filament.    This  point  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  M, 

.  p.  539  et  seq. 

Methods  of  Signaling  with  Continuous-wave  Transmitters. — The 
■  generators  described  above  will  supply  a  continuous-power  input  to  the 
antenna  circuit  and  with  no  changes  in  the  antenna  or  supply  circuit, 
a  continuous  undamped  high-frequency  current  will  flow  throiigh  the 
antenna.  The  power  radiation  from  the  transmitter  is  therefore  constant 
in  magnitude  and  frequency.  Three  methods  may  be  utiUzed  for  vary- 
ing this  radiated  energy  in  accordance  with  a  prearrai^ed  code,  and  thus 
transmit  intelligence  to  the  distant  receiving  station.  The  three  methods 
of  sending  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1  See  Eccles,  "Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony,"  p.  230. 
'  « Ibid.,  p.  235. 
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1.  The  total  interruption  of  energy  radiation  during  a  "space."  This 
is  known  as  the  "  cut-in  "  method. 

2.  Continuous  radiation  of  energy  throughout  the  sending  of  a  message, 
the  space  and  signal  differing  only  in  the  wave-lengths  at  which  the  energy 
is  transmitted.    This  is  called  the  "  compensated  "  method. 

3.  The  total  interruption  of  energy  radiation  during  a  space  period, 
with  the  radiation  rapidly  interrupted  by  means  of  a  chopper  or  inter- 
rupter during  the  signal  period.  This  is  known  as  the  "  modulated  " 
method  of  sending,  and  possesses  advantages  under  certain  emergency 
conditions  as  described  later. 

The  high-frequency  current  flowing  in  the  transmitter  antenna  for 
each  of  three  methods  of  sending  is  indicated  in  Fig.  41. 


I 

Cut  Id 
Method 


II 
Compensated 

Method 


III 

Modulated 

Method 


Fio.  41. — Methods  of  transmitting  signals  from  continous  wave  stations. 


Signaling  Devices. — For  transmitting  by  means  of  the  above  methods 
one  of  the  following  devices  may  be  used,  depending  on  the  type  of  gener- 
ator used. 

I.  Chopper  or  buzzer  (choice  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent to  be  interrupted.) 
II.  Wave-length  changing  switch. 

III.  Switching  to  dummy  antenna. 

IV.  Control  of  excitation  of  machine. 

The  appUcation  of  these  devices  to  the  several  types  of  high-frequency 
generators,  previously  described,  will  now  be  considered. 

Methods  of  Sending  Applicable  to  the  Poulsen  Arc  Generator. — This 
generator  depends  for  its  operation  on  an  uninterrupted  supply  to  the 
arc  and  the  antenna  circuit  (which  is  the  sole  natural-frequency  circuit 
of  the  transmitter).    Therefore  the  means  indicated  under  II  and  III 
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Magnetically 

Operated 

Key 


only  can  be  applied,  natnely,  changing  the  wave-length  or  switching  to 
a  dummy  antenna.    A  change  in  wave-length  may  be  secured  by  simply 

connecting  the  transmitting  key  so 
as  to  short-circuit  one  or  more 
turns  of  the  antenna  inductaDoe 
when  a  signal  is  being  transmitted, 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  42,  and  to  cut 
in  these  tiu-ns  during  the  space  b- 
terval. 

This  arrangement  is  practicaUy 
universal  on  present  arc  instalk- 
tions.  On  the  higher  power  sets, 
the  key  does  not  directly  short 
circuit  the  inductance,  but  operates 
an  auxiUary  relay,  which  in  turn 
Fig.  42.-The  ordinaiy  method  of  signaling  actuates  the  solenoid^perated  con- 
with  a  Poulsen   arc:   by  short-circuitmg  ,      .         .  . ,  .,      rm.-     •  •     i 

a  small  part  of  the  loading  coil  the  wave  *^*^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^his  is  required 
length  radiated  is  changed  slightly  and  ^^®  ^  ^^^  heavy  current  which 
with  a  suitable  receiving  circuit  the  signal  Znust  be  broken,  and  rapid  signaling 
becomes  audible.  would  be  impossible  with  the  heavy 

and  massive  key  required  if  it  were 
attempted  to  operate  it  manually.  Sometimes,  instead  of  short-circuiting 
a  turn  of  the  antenna  load  coil,  an  independent  circuit  of  one  or  two 
turns,  connected  to  the  antenna  load 
coil  by  mutual  induction,  is  short-circuit- 
ed by  the  relay  key. 

The  connections  for  utiUzmg  a  dummy 
antenna  are  shown  in  Fig.  43.  In  this 
case  the  key  simply  acts  to  transfer  the 
arc  circuit  to  the  radiating  antenna  when 
it  is  desired  to  send  a  signal.  At  other 
times  the  arc  suppUes  the  dummy  antenna 
and  no  energy  is  radiated.  The  energy 
radiation  would  thus  be  as  shown  in 
Method  I,  Fig.  41. 

This  method  is  relatively  Uttle  used, 
but  illustrates  the  application  of  switch- 
ing to  a  dummy  antenna  to  secure 
"  cut-in  "  radiation.  The  constants  of 
the  dummy  circuit   should   be  identical 

with  the  constants  of  the  radiating  antenna  circuit,  so  that  the  condi- 
tions at  the  arc  are  constant. 

Referring  to  Fig.  42,  we  may  place  an  interrupter  or  chopper  at  X, 


Fig.  43. — ^Another  scheme  which  haa 
been  tried  with  the  Poulsen  arc  is 
to  switch  the  arc  to  a  dummy  an- 
tenna. 
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ind  thus  secure  a  combination  of  methods  II  and  III.    The  antenna 
surrent  would  then  have  the  form  indicated  in  Fig.  44. 

Methods  of  Sending  Applicable  to  the  High-frequency  Altematofr — 
With,  this  generator  the  frequency  is  fixed  by  the  speed  of  the  machine. 
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Pig.  44. — ^A  possible  type  of  radiation  from  a  Poiilsen  arc  using  the  circuit  of  Fig.  42, 

with  an  interrupter  of  some  kind  at  X. 

Therefore,  transmission  by  Method  II  cannot  be  used  (a  variation  in 
Eintenna  inductance  simply  causing  a  decrease  in  the  amphtude  of  the 
antenna  current),  but  Methods  I,  and  III,  are  appUcable,  the  former 
usually  being  used. 

Signaling  is  most  easily  accomplished,  however,  by  control  of  the  exci- 
tation, which  may  simply  involve  a  key  in  the  generator  field  circuit  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  45.  A  resistance,  may,  with 
advantage,  be  inserted  in  the  field  circuit,  to 

decrease  the  time  constant  ( ^1  of  the  circuit 

and  minimize  any  tendency  toward  sluggish- 
ness which  may  prevent  the  signals  from  being 
clean  cut  and  distinct,  and  thus  limiting  the 
sending  speed. 

A  method  has  also  been  developed  to  con- 
trol the  radiated  energy  by  means  of  a  shunt- 
ing circuit  across  the  alternator  terminals,  the 
impedance  of  this  circuit  being  controlled  by  the 
sending  key.  The  connections  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  46.  When  the  key  is  raised  (contacts 
closed)  the  current  flowing  through  L2  saturates 
the  iron  cores  a  a,  and  the  reactance  of  Li 

decreases  accordingly.  This  effectively  spoils  the  tuning  of  the  alter- 
nator load  circuit  and  hence  brings  the  alternator  output  to  practically 
zero. 

When  the  core  is  satiu^ted,  the  impedance  of  the  shunt  circuit  is  so 
low  as  to  amoimt  ahnost  to  a  short  circuit  on  the  alternator,  imder  which 


Fig.  45. — ^Tfae  simplest  pos- 
sible transmitting  scheme 
using  a  high-frequency 
alternator. 
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condition  the  alternator  voltage  is  very  amall  and  is  able  to  send  but  vey 
little  current  through  the  antenna  circuit.  Therefore  the  radiated  ene^ 
will  decrease  to  a  very  small  value,  essentially  zero.  When  the  k^  t° 
depressed  (open  position),  the  iron  is  no  longer  saturated  and  the  impe- 
dance of  Li  increases  to  a  hi^ 
value.  The  alternator  current  wii] 
then  flow  through  the  aotcniu 
circuit  in  preference  to  the  shunt 
circuit,  and  energy  will  be  radi- 
ated. 

At  the  New  Branswicic  station 
this    variable,    iron-^x>red    impe- 
dance is  connected    in    a  timed 
circuit   (tuned  when   tbe  kej-  is 
open)    which    is   coupled   to  the 
Fia.  46.— A  method  of  sending  by  generator  antenna  and   alternator  as  shown 
which  employa  a  magnetically  controlled  in    Fig.    47.      When    the    key  is 
short-circuit  on  the  machine.  closed,  the  local  circuit  is  detuned 

and  the  energy  input  into  this 
circuit  becomes  veiy  small,  the  major  portion  of  the  enei^  thus  being 
diverted  to  the  antenna  circuit.  The  transformer  indicated  in  the  figure 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  alternator  and  ]r  shown  supported  in  two  sec- 
tions above  and  on  either  side  of  the  alternator  in  Fig.  17,  p.  599. 

For  either  scheme  of 
control,  the  energy  ra- 
diation is  essentially  as 
shown  in  Fig.  41-1.  The 
use  of  a  chopper  or  buz- 
zer in  the  exciter  circuit 
may  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  machine 
voltage  to  follow  accu- 
rately the  rapid  varia- 
tions of  field  current  pro- 
duced. There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that 
satisfactory  results  could 
be  obtained  by  inserting 
the  mtemipter  in  the  key  circuit  of  Fig.  47. 
would  be  nearly  as  indicated  in  Fig.  41-III. 

Methods  of  Siding  Applicable  to  the  Goldscbmidt  Alternator.— As 
with  the  Alexanderson  alternator,  the  generated  frequency  for  this  machine 


Fio.  47. — In  the  application  of  the  echeme  indicated  in 
Fig.  46  it  >B  found  advisable  to  use  the  circuit  amage- 
ment  shown  above. 

Radiation   in   this  case 
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is  fixed  by  its  speed,  and  therefore  wave-changing  methods  are  not  appli- 
cable. Signaling  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  "  cut-in "  method 
using  field  excitation  control,  the  connections  are  indicated  in  Fig.  48. 
In  addition  to  opening  and  closing  the  exciter  circuit,  the  key  also  simulta- 
neously cuts  out  or  in  a  portion  of  the  driving  motor  field  resistance.  Thus, 
any  tendency  of  the  alternator  to  suffer  a  drop  in  speed,  when  the  exciter 
key  is  closed,  and  thd 
load  appHed,  is  com-  /"—^c  /^^ 

. — mwsm 


DrlTing 
Motos 

O 


fifM^nw 


D.C.  Supply 


Rheoftat 


n^ 


pensated  for  by  the 
cutting  in  of  a  certain 
amount  of  motor  field 
resistance,  which  will 
tend  to  raise  the 
speed.  In  addition, 
the  heavy  weight  and 
inertia  of  the  rotating 

element  effectually  aid  Fjq.  48.— Scheme  of  sending  signals  with  the  Goldschinidt 
m    mamtainmg    con-         alternator  using  a  motor  speed  control  in  addition, 
stant  speed,  and  imder 

operating  conditions  the  variation  in  wave-length  is  claimed  to  be  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  above  discussion  describes  the  only  method  which  has  yet  been 
used  for  controlling  the  output  of  this  alternator.  Switching  to  a  dummy 
antenna,  or  some  form  of  shimt  circuit,  as  described  for  the  Alexanderson 
machine,  would  also  be  appUcable,  but  the  present  method  seems  to  be 
completely  satisfactory. 

Methods  of  Sending  which  May  be  Used  when  Frequency  Trans- 
formers are  Used. — Since  these  transformers  must  be  associated  with 
some  form  of  high-frequency  alternator,  whose  frequency  is, rigidly  fixed 
by  its  speed,  the  same  methods  as  described  above  for  the  Alexanderson 
and  Goldschmidt  machines  will  apply.  On  low-power  sets  the  key  may  be 
connected  to  open  the  supply  circuit  directly,  while  on  large-power  sets 
the  circuit  may  be  opened  indirectly  by  auxiliary  relays  actuated  by  the 
sending  key.  The  antenna  current  would  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  41-1. 
The  key  may  also  have  associated  with  it  some  form  of  interrupter  or 
chopper,  resulting  in  current  variation  as  shown  in  Fig.  41-III. 

For  the  larger  installations,  the  energy  would  be  controlled  by  means 
of  the  exciter  supply  due  to  the  smaller  power  involved.  Cut-in  send- 
ing would  be  the  most  feasible,  although  switching  to  a  dummy  antenna 
or  connecting  a  variable  impedance  across  the  alternator  terminals  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Alexanderson  machine  could  also  be  used. 

Energy  Radiation  Control  when  Marconi  Generator  is  Used. — For  a 
generator  of  this  type,  switching  to  a  dummy  antenna  would  be  a  satis- 
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factory  means  of  varjong  the  radiated  energy,  the  "  cut-in  "  method  of 
sending  thus  being  used.  Some  form  of  absorbing  circuit  across  tk 
generator  terminals  might  also  be  used  to  give  similar  results.  The  k^- 
might  be  placed  in  the  conmion  generator  lead  at  point  X,  Fig.  39,  p.  618, 
or  point  F,  opening  the  supply  or  antenna  circuit  respectively.  An  inter- 
rupter element  may  be  associated  with  either  of  these  three  means,  giving 
the  "  modulated  "  method  of  sending  as  shown  in  Fig.  41-III.  It  would 
be  undesirable  to  employ  a  wave-changing  scheme,  as  this  would  require 
circuit,  variations  in  each  of  the  four  primary  circuits  involved,  with 
resultant  complexity  of  connections,  etc.  On  larger  installations^  it  would 
be  preferable  to  place  the  key  in  the  exciter  circuit  of  the  d.c.  generators, 
in  preference  to  the  point  X.  This  would  probably  be  the  most  satis- 
factory means  of  control  for  the  same  reasons  as  stated  above  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  high-frequency  alternator  installations. 

Control  of  Radiated  Energy  when  the  Oscillating-tube  Generator 
is  Used. — ^The  radiation  of  energy  from  an  antenna  supplied  from  an 
osciUating-tube  generator  may  be  in  accordance  with  any  one  of  the 
three  methods  indicated  in  Fig.  41.  The  method  employed  for  small 
sets  is  usually  a  direct  opening  of  the  antenna  circuit  by  means  of  the 
key,  which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  an  interrupter  (usuafly 
a  buzzer  for  small  field  sets)  to  obtain  the  modulated  method  of  sending. 

The  wave-length  change  may  be 
obtained  by  short  circuiting  a  por- 
tion of  the  antenna  circuit  induct- 
ance. Since  the  power  generated 
by  these  circuits  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively small,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  auxiliary  relay  equipment 
to  be  associated  with  the  key. 
The  most  feasible  control  scheme, 
however,  is  one  which  controls  the 
''grid  potential "  of  the  oscillatiDg 
tube;  by  making  this  sufficient]}' 
n^ative  the  tube  stops  generating 
power  as  described  in  Chapter  VI, 
and  illustrated  in  Fig.  117,  p.  500. 
Fig.  49  shows  the  diagram  d 
connections  for  a  small  oscillating 


FiQ.  49. — ^An   arrangement   whereby   the 
output  of  this  snudl  tube  transmitter  can 
be  controlled  by   either   one   of   three  tube  set,  which  utilizes  three  of  the 
methods.  above-named  methods  of  sending. 

The    oscillating    circuit    involved 

were  described  in  Chapter  VI,  p.  613,  and  the  student  is  referred  there 

for  a  discussion  of  their  action. 
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Referring  to  the  diagram  and  assuming  the  switch  S  thrown  upward, 
i.e.y  open,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  antenna  circuit  will  be  completed  by 
the  closing  of  the  key  K.  Therefore,  if  the  key  is  open,  the  antenna 
circuit  is  open,  the  tube  does  not  oscillate,  and  no  energy  is  radiated. 
Wlien  the  key  is  closed,  completing  the  antenna  circuit,  oscillations  will 
start  and  be  maintained,  if  the  proper  conditions  have  been  fulfilled, 
rhus  energy  will  be  radiated  as  long  as  the  key  is  held  closed  and  will 
cease  when  the  key  is  opened.  Therefore  with  the  switch  8  in  the  '*  up  " 
position,  transmission  is  on  the  **  cut-in  ''  method. 

If  the  switch  S  is  thrown  to  the  right  so  as  to  make  contact  with  ter- 
minal a,  then  transmission  will  be  by  the  *'  compensated  "  methpd.  This 
tnay  be  seen  from  the  following:  with  the  key  open,  the  antenna  circuit 
is  completed  to  ground  through  L«;  the  tube  will  therefore  oscillate 
smd  the  antenna  radiate  energy  at  a.  wave-length  determined  by  the  con- 
stants of  the  circuit,  including  Lx]  the  wave-length  of  the  energy  radiated 
B^hile  a  signal  is  being  sent  is  therefore  less  than  the  wave-length  of  the 
energy  radiated  during  a  space  interval.  Transmission  is  thus  in  accord- 
ance with  Fig.  41-11. 

Throwing  the  switch  S  to  the  left  so  as  to  make  contact  with  terminal 
\  wiU  permit  sending  on  the  ''  modulated  "  method.  With  the  key  open, 
the  antenna  circuit  includes  the  buzzer  winding  and  so  the  set  will  not 
:»cillate.  When  the  key  is  closed,  two  results  are  produced:  First,  the 
buzzer  circuit  is  completed  through  the  filament  battery  and  the  buzzer  will 
idbrate  as  long  as  the  key  is  down;  second,  the  vibrating  buzzer  armature 
dtemately  makes  and  breaks  the  antenna  circuit;  therefore,  when  it  com- 
3letes  the  circuit,  oscillations  occur  and  energy  is  radiated,  while  during  the 
3reak  no  oscillations  are  possible.  The  energy  radiated  is  thus  as  shown 
n  Fig.  41-III.  It  should  be  noted  that  when  tJie  buzzer  armature  is  in  the 
)pen  position,  the  antenna  circuit  is  not  actuaUy  opened,  but  is  completed 
Jm>ugh  the  filament  battery  and  buzzer  winding  to  ground.  Due  to  the 
ligh  impedance  and  resistance  of  the  latter  to  tiie  flow  of  high-frequency 
currents,  oscillations  are  prevented  as  effectively  as  though  an  actual 
>reak  has  occurred  in  the  antenna  circuit. 

Use  of  Radiophone  Transmitting  Set  for  Undamped-wave  Teleg- 
raphy.— ^A  novel  and  effective  scheme  for  transmitting  undamped  wave 
signals  is  shown  in  Fig.  50. 

The  operation  and  action  of  the  radiophone  set  shown  is  discussed  in 
letail  in  a  later  chapter  (see  Chapter  VIII),  and  it  is  there  shown  that  when 
lo  sound  waves  strike  the  transmitter  diaphragm,  a  high-frequency  cur- 
"ent  of  constant  amplitude  flows  in  the  antenna,  and  constant  power 
3  radiated.  When  the  transmitter  is  spoken  into,  the  amplitude  of  the 
intenna  current  (and  radiated  power)  varies  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
uid  frequency  of  the  soimd  waves  set  up  by  the  speaker. 
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Similarly,  a  buzzer,  placed  in  front  of  the  transmitter,  would  set  up 
sound  waves  of  constant  frequency  and  intensity,  and  cause  the  radiated 
power  to  vaiy  in  accordance  with  the  pitch  of  the  buzzer  note.     By  using 

y a    high    pitch    buzzer   of 

■7^ proper  construction,  a  very 

clear  transmission,  possess- 
ing a  high  degree  of  selecti- 
vity, may  be  easily  obtained. 
The  form  of  the  an- 
tenna current  while  the 
buzzer  is  in  operation 
(key  closed)  would  be  as 
shown  in  Fig.  12,  p.  657, 
the  amplitude  varying  peri- 
odically at  buzzer  frequen- 
cy, above  and  below  the 
constant  amplitude  main- 
tained when  the  key  is 
open.  The  reception  of 
such  signals  is  similar  in 
every  way  to  that  of  ra- 
diophone messages  or  tele- 


Microphone 
^^       ,  Transmitter 

BunerOr^^ 
Key 


Fig.  SO.-'A  scheme  for  using  a  radiophone  set  to  send 
continuous-wave  telegraph  signals.  Of  course, 
the  bu28er  and  switch  may  be  inserted  directly 
in  the  circuit,  in  place  of  the  microphone,  if  more 

isoei 


complete  modulation  of  signals  is  desired 

grai^c  transmission  by  the  ^'  modulated  "  method,  no  "  beat "  reception 
or  special  receiving  devices  being  required. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Cut-in,  Compensated,  and 
Modulated  Methods  of  Signal  Transmission. — ^The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  several  methods  of  sending  described  above  may  be 
summtarized  as  follows: 

"  Cut-in  "  Method.  Advantage. — ^Only  one  wave-length  is  radi- 
ated after  the  antenna  current  has  risen  to  its  normal  effective 
value,  and  energy  is  radiated  only  when  signal  is  being  sent. 
Signal  is  easily  received,  and  permits  of  a  high  degree  of 
selectivity. 

Disadvantage. — Not  suitable  for  such  generators  as  the  Poulsen 
arc,  which  do  not  operate  well  imtil  the  **  steady  state  "  has 
been  reached. 

"  CoBfPBNSATED "  METHOD.  Advantage, — ^The  oscillations  are 
continuous.  This  method  must  be  employed  for  the  Poidsen 
arc  (neglecting  the  dummy  antenna  as  an  alternative).  Trans- 
mission is  reliable,  as  the  change  in  wave-length,  as  the  key 
is  operated,  is  positive  and  certain. 

Disadvanta^ge, — The  power  eflBciency  is  comparatively  low  because 
the  set  requires  full  power  all  the  time,  whether  radiating  a 
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*'  signal "  or  not.  A  more  serious  disadvantage  arises  from 
the  fact  that  each  sending  set  "  uses  up  "  two  different  wave- 
lengths. This  latter  feature  is  especially  imdesirable  when 
long  wave-lengths  are  employed;  the  difference  in  frequency 
■  of  the  signal  wave  and  compensation  wave  should  be  about 
1000  cycles  per  second,  and  thus  the  number  of  arcs  which 
can  be  used  in  one  district,  in  the  long  wave-length  range  may 
be  seriously  limited. 

**  Modulated  "  Method.  Advantage, — The  primary  advantage 
of  the  modulated  method  is  that  the  signals  can  be  received 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  crystal  or  non-oscillating  vacuum- 
tube  receiving  set.  Thus,  if  the  special  continuous-wave 
receiver  is  out  of  service  for  any  reason,  the  ordinary  receiver 
may  be  used  for  reading  the  message.  Radiation  occurs  only 
while  key  is  closed,  thus  increasing  efficiency. 

Disadvantage. — Less  energy  is  radiated  since  the  energy  is  broken 
or  chopped  into  groups.  A  continuous  stream  of  energy,  with 
given  maximum  potential  on  the  antenna,  sends  off  more 
power  than  a  series  of  "  trains  "  and  when  utilized  in  a  proper 
receiving  set,  permits  commimication  over  a  greater  distance 
than  the  modulated  signal.  With  the  modulated  signal  the 
selectivity  is  poorer  than  that  obtainable  by  means  of  the 
cut-in  method  under  similar  conditions;  thus  the  number  of 
neighboring  stations,  operating  in  a  given  wa^e-length  range, 
without  serious  interference,  is  less. 

Reception  of  Continuous-wave  Signal.  Necessity  for  Special  Receiv- 
ing Sets. — ^That  some  special  means  must  be  provided  for  the  reception 
of  continuous  wave  signals,  in  addition  to  the  simple  rectifying  device, 
i.e.,  a  crjrstal  or  vacuum  tube,  will  be  evident  from  the  following:  if  we 
consider  an  xmdamped  wave-generator  transmitting  on  the  "  cut-in " 
method,  and  this  energy  being  received  by  a  simple  crystal  or  vacuum- 
tube  receiver,  the  potential  across  the  receiver  circuit  will  have  the  form 
indicated  in  Fig.  51,  curve  A. 

The  rectifying  action  "of'the  crystal  or  tube  produces  an  asjonmetrical 
change  in  current  through  the  phones,  the  mean  current  being  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  Fig.  51 B.  Since  the  diaphragm  is  only  actuated  to 
give  a  click  when  a  sudden  variation  of  the  mean  current  through  the 
phone  is  produced,  the  result  is  a  slight  cUck  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  signal.  Evidently,  the  message  received  would  be  unintelligible. 
'  If  we  consider  signal  transmission  by  the  "  compensated  "  method, 
^the  results  are  similar  and  may  be  even  worse,  depending  on  the  sharp- 
ness of  tuning  at  the  receiving  station.  Conditions  would  be  as  shown 
in  Fig.  52. 
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It  is  evident  that  if  the  signal  and  compensation  waves  are  practicaDr 
equal  in  amplitude  (as  they  may  be  under  broad  tuning  conditions),  do 
clicks  at  all  will  be  heard  in  the  phones. 
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Fio.  51. — ^Action  of  crystal  detector  receiver  on  continuous-wave  signal  being  sent  bj 

the  "cut-in"  scheme. 
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Fig.  52. — ^Action  of  crsrstal  detector  for  compensated  continuous-wave  signaL 
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Fig.  53. — ^Action  of  crystal  detector  on  a  modulated  continuous-wave  signaL 

If  the  set  is  sending  on  the  "  modulated  "  method,  the  signal  is  received 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  spark  signal.  The  action  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
53.  This  shows  the  mean  current  through  the  phones  to  vary  at  audic 
frequency  (chopper  or  buzzer  frequency)  when  the  key  is  held  closed, 
and  the  signal  is  thus  made  audible  to  the  observer. 
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FiOi  54. — ^Method  of  reoeiying  continuous- 
wave  signal  usmg  a  tikker  as  detector. 


Action  of  Continuous-wave  Receivers. — The  above  curves  and  dis- 
cussion indicate  that  in  order  to  receive  continuous-wave  signals,  some 
device  must  be  used,  which,  when  interacting  with  the  incoming  signal, 
will  give  an  audio  frequency  component.  This  component,  in  turn,  after 
rectification,  causes  pulses  of  audio  frequency  to  occur  in  the  phooes,  the 
corresponding  note  being  heard 
by  the  observer  as  long  as  the 
incoming  signal  energy  continues. 
With  the  compensated  method  of 
sending  the  space  and  signal  note 
may  also  be  differentiated  by  their 
difference  in  p^itch,  as  described 
later. 

Continuous  Wave  Receivers. 
Tikker. — The  connections  for  this 
device  are  indicated  in  Fig.  54. 
C2  is  an  ordinary  variable  tuning 
condenser  while  C  is  fixed  and 
comparatively  large  in  value  (about  1  fif.).  The  tikker  T  consists  of 
a  revolving  brass  disk  upon  which  a  fine  steel  wire  is  placed  in  light 
contact.  Due  to  slight  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  disk  the 
contact  closes  and  opens  intermittently  at  an  audio  frequency  determined 
by  the  condition  and  characteristics  of  the  tikker.  While  the  contact  is  off , 
the  antenna  is  supplying  energy  to  the  closed  circuit,  L2— C2,  and  a  com- 
paratively large  amplitude  of  current  builds  up  in  this  circuit.  The  action 
is  similar  to  the  action  of  the  resonance  transformer  of  a  spark  transmitter 
(see  p.  307).  When  the  tikker  makes  contact,  the  energy  accumulated 
in  condenser  C2  discharges  over  into  C,  which,  due  to  its  lai^  capacity, 
takes  a  long  time  to  charge,  and  the  contact  has  already  opened  before 
it  can  discharge  back  into  C2— 1/2.  Therefore  it  discha]^;e8  through  the 
phones,  producing  a  click.  A  click  will  be  produced  in  the  phones  for  each 
opening  of  the  tikker  and  the  note  heard  will  thus  depend  on  the  tikker 
constants,  and  is  therefore  controllable  by  the  speed  of  the  tikker  disk. 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  separate  rectifier  is  needed.  The  tone  obtained 
is  not  musical,  since  contact  may  occur  with  Ci  chained  to  varying  poten- 
tial differences  due  to  irregular  and  varying  contact. 

Chopper. — Instead  of  breaking  up  the  energy  at  the  transmitting  end 
as  in  the  'Modulated"  method,  the  interrupter  element  may  be  connected 
at  the  receiver,  as  shown  in  Fig.  55. 

This  differs  from  the  tikker  in  that  a  detector  element  is  required 
while  the  large  condenser  across  the  phones  is  omitted.  Normally,  the 
chopper  consists  of  a  rotating  toothed  wheel  making  contact  with  a  brush 
element,  or  a  buzzer  may  be  used.    The  action  is  simply  to  ''chop  up*' 
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the  stream  of  received  energy  into  audio  frequency  groups  of  oscillatioD? 

which  are  then  rectified  to  produce 
zd         I  an  audible  note  in  the  phone. 

c>wppcr_  Tti^  GoldachmicU   Tone  Whed  is 

essentially   an  interrupter  elemem, 

but   due   to    its  comparative  hi|^ 

speed  of  rotation  (near  synchronism) 

no  detector  element  is  required.    It 

consists  of  a  toothed  wheel,  making 

contact  with  a  brushi  and  designed 

to  run  at   synchronous   speed  at  a 

Fig.  66.-«cheme  using  chopper  and  reasonable  r.p.m.      If  we   assumes 

rectifier   to   receive    continuous-wave  wheel  with  800  teeth  and  slots  (of 

aignak.  equal  width),  the  synchronous  speed 

for  a  frequency  of  50,000,  would  be 
3750  r.p.m.,  which  is  within  safe  limits.  If  we  consider  a  signal  of  50,000 
cycles/sec.  frequency  (6000  meters)  being  received,  and  the  wheel  travel- 
ing  at  synchronous  speed,  the  result  may  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  56,  B  orC, 


,  Antennae 
Currenl 


fVetepbone 
Current 


AAAAAA/i 

\j   \J  k!  \j  \J  \J  \j 


IB) 


Telephone 
Current 


Fig.  56. — ^Use  of  tone  wheel  for  receiving  continuous-wave  signals;  at  eynebjonaos 

speed  it  will  give  no  signal. 

depending  on  the  phase  of  the  interruptions  referred  to  the  higih-f requency 
current. 

The  form  of  the  phone  cmrent  will  be  different  for  different  points 
of  interruption,  but  in  any  case,  constant  amplitudes  will  be  obtained 
if  the  wheel  is  run  at  synchronous  speed  and  no  signal  will  be  obtained. 
If  the  wheel  is  run  above  or  below  synchronous  speed,  then  the  suooessive 
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cycles  are  not  interrupted  at  the  same  point,  but  the  point  of  interruption 
will  shift  as  shown  in  Fig.  57. 

The  telephone  will  thus  be  periodically  impulsed  by  the  audio  frequency 
component  of  the  resultant  current  flowing  through  the  phones  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  curves  in  Fig.  57.  The  frequency  of  this  current 
is  the  di£Ference  between  the  frequency  of  the  wheel  and  the  incoming 
signal.    Thus,  for  the  machine  considered  above,  and  an  incoming  fre- 


Antennae 
Cttirenf 


Telephone 
Current 


Telephone 
Current 


Speed 
below 
Synchronoof 
Value 


Speed 

above 

Synchronoua 

Value 


Fig.  57. — ^The  tone  wheel  run  either  higher  or  lower  than  s3mchronouB  speed  will  act  to 
give  a  musical  note  signal,  the  pitch  being  fixed  by  the  difference  between  the 
actual  speed  of  the  tone  wheel  and  synchronous  speed. 

quency  of  50,000,  the  speed  would  be  as  shown  below  for  a  desired  audio 
frequency  of  1000  cycles  per  second. 

/==/i-/2  =  1000=50,000-49,000  runmng  below  synchronism 

/=/2—/i  =  1000=51,000— 50,000  running  above  S3mchronism 

where  /i  =frequency  of  incoming  energy; 

/2  =  frequency  of  interruptions  caused  by  the  tone  wheel 


also 
thus 


/2=I:&^XNo.  of  teeth  =49,000,  or  51,000 =r.p.m.X 800 


synchronous  speed  =3750  r.p.m. 
and 

tone  wheel  speed  for/2  =49,000  =3680r.p.m.  =70r.p.m.belows3mchronism 

tone  wheel  speed  for  Jt,  =  51,000  =  3820  r.p.m.  =  70  r.p.m.above  synchronism 
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The  note  may  thus  be  easily  adjusted  to  give  maximum  audibility  by  alter- 
ing the  speed  of  the  tone  wheel. 

This  device  operates  in  some  respects  similarly  to  the  heterod}-De 
receivers  discussed  below,  although  no  local  frequency  is  generated.  The 
pitch  of  the  note  received  does,  however,  depend  on  the  speed  of  the  tone 
wheel,  which  permits  its  adjustment  to  give  a  musical  note  which  can 
easily  be  heard  through  static  and  minimizes  interference  to  some  extent 
This  is  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  the  interfering  station  must 
radiate  practically  the  same  wave-length  as  the  station  whose  messs^ 
it  is  desired  to  receive  if  much  interference  is  to  occur.  A  very  sli^t 
difference  in  the  wave-length  causes  a  relatively  large  difference  in  pitch 
of  the  resultant  note,  and  the  interference  is  thus  easily  identified  and 
may  be  eliminated  by  properly  altering  the  speed  of  the  tone  wheel. 

This  receiver  was  specially  developed  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
Goldschmidt  system  of  undamped  wave-transmission,  and  was  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  stations  utilizing  this  system,  notably  those  at  Hanover, 
Germany,  and  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Rotating  Plate  Condenser. — Another  scheme  for  the  reception  of 
undamped  wave  signals  is  shown  in  Fig.  58. 

The  movable  plates  of  condenser  C2  are  rapidly  rotated  by  a  small 

motor  or  similar  means  so  as 
to  cause  the  circuit  L2— C2  to 
be  in  tune  for  a  small  interval 
of  time  during  each  revolution. 
While  in  tune  the  current  in 
the  detector-phone  circuit  will 
be  much  greater  than  at  other 
times  and  a  series  of  impulses, 
one  for  each  revolution,  is  thus 
exerted  on  the  telephone  dia- 
phragm. The  action  is  some^ 
Fio.  M.-By  rotating  the  platee  of  ti»,  tunmg  ^j^^  ^^^^^  to  that  of  the 
condenser,  the  use  of  a  crystal  detector  makes  i.        j-^        •        i. 

a  continuous-wave  signal  audible,  the  pitch  of  chopper,  but  differs  m  that  no 
the  note  being  fixed  by  the  rotational  speed  circuits  are  interrupted. 

of  the  condenser.  Heterodyne     ReceiYer    or 

"  Beat "  Receiver. — ^The  receiv- 
ers described  above  have  all  been  applied  to  the  reception  of  imdamped 
wave  signals  in  the  past,  but  at  the  present  time  have  been  superseded 
by  receivers  involving  the  generation  of  local  high-frequency  currents 
by  means  of  oscillating  vacuum  tubes.  The  advantages  of  this  type  of 
jeceiver  over  the  earlier  schemes  are: 

1.  E^ase  of  operation. 

2.  Simplicity. 
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3.  Greater  selectivity  and  sensitiveness. 

4.  Lower  cost. 

5.  Small  space  requirements  and  portability. 

Its  operation  is  based  on  the  idea  of  combining  two  currents  of  different 
frequencies  to  produce  a  resultant  current  the  amplitude  of  which  varies 
periodically  (first  used  by  R.  A.  Fessenden),  the  frequency  of  this  ampli- 
tude variation  being  the  difference  between  the  two  component  frequen- 
cies.^ This  method  is  known  as  the  heterodyne  or  "  beat "  method,  of 
which  two  schemes  may  be  used,  known  as  the  separate  heterodyne  and 
self  heterodyne  (autodyne),  depending  on  whether  the  detecting  device 
IS  distinct  from  the  local  high-frequency  generator,  or  whether  the  two 
functions  are  performed  by  the  same  piece  of  equipment,  i.e.,  a  vacuum 
tube.    The  former  is  sometimes  simply  called  the  "  heterodyne  "  method. 


Pio.  59. — ^The  osciHating  tube  as  receiver;  it  uses  the  beat  note  idea  and  is  used  to-day 

univeraally. 

«rhile  the  latter  may  be  called  the  "self-heterodyne"  or  "autodyne" 
nethod  of  reception. 

Self-heterodyne  Receiver  or  Autodyne. — ^The  self-heterodyne  receiver, 
itilizing  an  oscillating  vacuum  tube  as  a  generator  and  detector,  is 
mdoubtedly  the  most  important  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
radio,  and  will  be  described  somewhat  in  detail.  A  possible  connection 
or  the  receiving  set  is  indicated  in  Fig.  59. 

If  the  various  oscillation  requirements  of  the  tube  have  been  satisfied, 
he  tube  will  oscillate  at  a  frequency  determined  by  the  constants  of  the 
Deal  circuit,  L2,  Li,  C,  and  a  current  of  this  frequency  will  flow  in  the  local 
lircuit.^    This  is  known  as  the  local  high-frequency  ciurrent,  and  is  indi- 

^  See  Chapter  VI,  p.  483,  for  mathematical  analysis. 

*  For  analysis  of  conditions  required  for  oscillation  see  Chapter  VI,  p.  510. 
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cated  by  curve  a,  Kg.  60.  Assume  its  frequency  to  be  1,000,000  cycles /sec 
Now  consider  that  the  transmitter  is  operated  on  the  **  cut-in  "  method 
and  is  radiating  at  a  frequency  of  999,000  cycles/sec.  A  portion  of  this 
energy  strikes  the  receiving  antenna,  which  is  tuned  to  it,  and  a  maxi- 
mum current  is  caused  to  flow  in  the  antenna.  This,  in  turn,  induces 
an  e.m.f .  in  the  coil  L2  and  causes  a  current  whose  frequency  is  999,000 
to  flow  in  the  local  oscillating  circuit.  This  current  is  called  the  incomiDg 
high-frequency  current  and  is  shown  in  curve  b.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  the  antenna  and  local  oscillating  circuits  are  slightly  detuned.) 

The  two  high-frequency  ciurents,  flowing  in  the  same  circuit,  com- 
bine to  give  the  resultant  current  indicated  in  curve  c,  which  shows  the 
periodic  Variation  in  amplitude  produced.  These  periodic  variations  in 
amplitude  are  called  ''  beats,"  and  the  beat  frequency  is  always  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  component  frequencies.  (A  ''  beat  cycle  "  consists 
of  one  complete  rise  and  fall  in  Samplitude).  For  the  values  assumed  abore 
the  beat  frequency  would  thus  be  1,000,000-999,000^1000  cycles  sec. 
It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  the  frequency  of  alternation  of  this 
resultant  current  ^  is  the  mean  of  the  two  component  frequencies,  naxnety. 
999,500  for  the  values  assmned.  The  resultant  current  is  therefore  a 
radio  frequency  current. 

The  drop  across  condenser  C  will  have  the  same  form  as  the  current 

curve  \Ec  ^o~lp)  ^^^  ^  identical  with  the  variation  in  grid  voltage  £#. 

The  effect  of  this  variation  in  grid  voltage  upon  the  plate  current 
depends  on  the  point  of  the  characteristic  curve  at  which  the  tube  is  being 
operated.  If  it  is  assumed  that  operation  is  on  the  lower  bend,  the  plate 
current  will  vary  as  shown  on  curve  d.  This  variation  may  be  resolved 
into  two  components  as  shown  in  curves  e  and  /,  e  flowing  throu^  the 
bridging  condenser,  while  /  flows  through  the  phones.  The  latter  com- 
ponent varies  at  beat  frequency,  and  if  this  frequency  is  high  enough,  & 
musical  note  is  produced  in  the  phones,  which  is  maintained  as  long  as 
the  key  is  held  closed  at  the  transmitter.  Opening  the  key  leaves  only 
the  local  high-frequency  current  flowing  and  no  variation  of  plate  current 
at  beat  frequency  is  produced,  hence  no  note  is  heard  in  the  phones. 
If  the  tube  stops  oscillating  and  the  incoming  signal  is  maintained,  tl^ 
same  result  is  obtained. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  tube  is  oscillating  symmetrically  with  respect  to 
the  upper  and  lower  bends  of  its  characteristic  curve,  the  mean  plate  cur- 
rent remains  unchanged  (giving  no  current  of  audible  frequency)  although 
a  beat  frequency  variation  in  amplitude  is  produced.    This  means  that 

^  On  the  basis  of  measuring  frequency  by  the  time  between  suooessive  woo  values 
At  the  points  of  TniniTniim  amplitude  the  phase  reyerses  as  explained  in  Chapto'  IVt 
p.  241. 
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the  tube  must  be  operated  on  a  rectifying  part  of  the  curre  if  a  Eognal  is  to 
be  heard.  Of  course  if  a  condenser  is  used  in  series  with  the  grid,  a  signal 
will  be  heard,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  curve  the  tube  is  operatii^  on, 
as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI,  p.  451. 


^/\^".^^A/\|||V\/VwA/\/' 


Plate  Cnirent 


Fia.  60.— AcUoa  of  the  tube  as  a  beat 

The  above  discussion  indicates  that  the  receiving  tube  must  perform 
ioultaneoufily  the  functions  of  oscillation  and  rectification.  Failure 
f  either  would  result  in  no  signals  being  received.  These  functions, 
hich  are  performed  by  the  one  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  Belf-4ieterodyne 
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reodver  described  above,  may  evidently  be  performed  by  two  differait 
tubes  or  a  tube  and  high-frequency  alternator.  Connections  for  a  "  sepa- 
rate heterodyne  "  receiver  utilizing  two  vacuum  tubes  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  61.1 

Control  of  the  Beat  Frequenqr  or  Pitch  of  the  Signal  Note* — ^It  is 
evident  that  the  local  high  frequency  may  readily  be  controlled  by  the 
variable  condenser  C.    If  the  incoming  high  frequency  is  1,000,000,  and 

condenser  C  is  of  too 
large  a  value,  the  local  fre- 
quency may  be  low,  for  in- 
stance 900,000  cydes/sec. 
The  beat  frequency  is  thus 
100,000  cydes/sec.  which 
is  above  the  audible  limit 
As  the  value  of  C  is  de- 
creased, the  local  frequen- 
cy increases,  the  beat  fre- 
quency decreases,  and  as 
the  audible  values  are 
reached,  the  pitch  of  the 
note  heard  in  the  phones 
(i.e.,  the  beat  note)  will 
change  from  a  veryhi^ 
pitch  to  lower  and  lower 
values,  until,  when  the 
two  frequencies  coincide. 
Fig.  61. — Instead  of  using  the  detector  tube  to  produce  the  beat  frequency  is  aero 
the  local  oscillations  for  beat  reception,  a  separate  and  no  sound  is  heard  in 
oscillating  tube  may  be  coupled  to  the  antenna.        ^he  phones.     (In  this  case 

we  have  theadditionof  two 
currents  of  the  same  frequency,  producing  a  resultant  current  of  ccmstant 
amplitude.  The  mean  plate  current  thus  has  no  periodic  variation  in 
amplitude;  i.e.,  the  beat  effect  is  absent.)  As  the  capacity  continues 
to  be  decreased,  the  local  frequency  increases,  and  the  difference  betwcGi 
the  local  and  incoming  frequencies  again  increases;  i.e.,  the  pitch  of  the 
beat  note  in  the  phones  again  rises  until  it  disappears  at  the  limit  of  audi- 
bility.   The  above  phenomenon  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  62.     (Curve  A.) 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  discussion  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
the  practical  installation  or  assembly  of  a  heterodyne  receiving  set,  the 
handle  of  the  variable  condenser  C  should  be  on  the  groimd  side,  thus 
groimding  the  moving  plates.    If  the  apparatus  is  assembled  in  a  contain- 

1  For  more  detailed  study  of  the  action  of  this  type  of  reoeiying  droiiit  see  Chi^iter 
VI,  p.  616. 
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ing  case,  a  metal  plate  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  condenser  and 
electrically  connected  to  the  moving  plates.  See  Fig.  59 A.  This  pre- 
caution prevents  any  change  in  frequency  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
observer's  hand  or  body  near  the  condenser  and  is  extremely  important 
on  short  wave-length  receivers.^ 

Effect  of  Upper  Harmonics. — Since  the  vacuum  tube  does  not  generate 
a  pure  sine  current  of  fundamental  frequency,  but  also  produces  upper 
harmonics,  a  unique  phenomenon  is  observed  when  the  heterodyne  receiver 
is  close  to  an  oscillating  tube  transmitter,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  labo- 
ratory. 


RluruioDic 


Harmonic 


Fandftinciital 


T> — 1^ — sip — A» 


Fig.  62. — ^A  diagram  for  analyzing  the  peculiar  noifies  heard  when  an  oscillating  tube 

receiver  is  close  to  a  continuous-wave  transmitter. 


Referring  to  Fig.  62  the  combination  of  the  fundamentals  will  pro- 
duce the  pitch  curve  designed  as  A,  this  note  being  assumed  as  becoming 
audible  ^  when  the  condenser  is  set  to  the  100°  graduation  on  the  condenser 
scale.  As  the  condenser  value  is  decreased  from  100°,  a  value  is  reached 
(at  80°)  when  the  combination  of  the  second  harmonics  produce  a  just 
audible  beat  note,  this  note  as  well  as  the  fimdamental  beat  note  being 
heard  simultaneously  as  the  condenser  value  is  further  decreased.  At 
certain  smaller  values  (73.3°  and  70°  on  the  scale)  of  condenser  capacity, 
the  interaction  of  still  higher  harmonics  (third  and  fourth)  produces  addi- 
tional beat  notes.    Thus,  in  the  figure,  four  beat  notes  will  be  heard  simul- 

*  Of  courae  a  much  better  scheme  is  to  mount  all  the  parts  of  the  receiving  circuit 
inside  of  a  thick  copper  box,  groimded. 

*  The  upper  limit  of  audibility  here  assumed,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
person;  generally  an  adult  cannot  hear  a  note  higher  than  14,000-15,000  complete 
vibrations  per  second. 
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taneonsly  in  the  phones  at  condenser  adjustments  between  70^  and 
60^.  At  60°  the  fundamental  beat  note  and  the  upper  harmonic  beat 
notes  all  pass  through  zero  frequency  simultaneously^  and  as  the  condenser 
value  is  further  decreased,  the  beat  notes  increase  in  pitch  and  successively 
become  inaudible  again  as  shown.  These  effects  are  summarized  in  the 
following  tabulation: 


s 

Harmonio. 

Transmitter. 

'Receiver. 

Beat  Note. 

f 

Fundamental 

1,000,000 

997,500 

2500 

C^fiS^ 

2d  Harmonic 

2,000,000 

1,995,000 

5000 

V/  ^\lv     •■«•••■ 

3d  Harmonic 

3,000,000 

2,992,500 

7500 

b 

4th  Hannonic 

4,000,000 

3,990,000 

10000 

' 

Fundamental 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

C-60* 

2d  Hannonic 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

3d  Harmonic 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

t 

4th  Harmonic 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

* 

Fundamental 

1,000,000 

1,002,500 

2500 

C=66* 

2d  Harmonic 

2,000,000 

2,005,000 

5000 

3d  Hannonic 

3,000,000 

3,007,500 

7500 

> 

4th  Hannonic 

4,000,000 

4,010,000 

10000 

In  actual  reception  the  upper  harmonics  generated  by  the  reodver 
are  alwa3r&  considerably  weaker  than  the  fundamental,  and  when  adjust^ 
ments  are  made  so  that  the  beat  frequency  heard  is  one  resulting  fnmi 
the  combination  of -an  upper  harmonic  of  the  local  oscillation  and  the 
incoming  signal,  the  signal  strength  and  clearness  are  very  greatly  reduced. 
Thus,  in  adjusting  to  receive  a  l,000,000-<ry'cle  wave^  the  operator  may 
adjust  his  receiving  circuit  to  a  fundamental  frequency  of  500,500,  tuning 
to  the  Second  harmonic  (frequency  =  1,001,000)  for  a  1000-cycle  beat 
note,  or  he  may  adjust  his  set  to  a  ftmdamental  frequency  of  300,333, 
timing  to  the  third  harmonic.  Similarly  he  may  ttrne  to  the  fourth  or 
higher  harmonics,  if  present,  reception  becoming  increasin^y  inefficient 
and  difficult,  due  to  the  smaller  and  smaller  amplitudes  of  these  hi^er 
harmonic  components.  This  may  be  seen  from  inspection  of  the  curves 
of  Fig.  60;  if  the  local  high-frequency  amplitude  is  small,  Uttle  change 
in  amplitude  occurs  in  the  resultant  current,  which  in  turn  determine 
the  strength  of  signal. 

Upper  harmonics  may  also  be  produced  by  the  transmitting  set  as 
already  noted.  In  this  case  the  receiving  set  may  have  its  fundamental 
frequency  adjusted  to  these  upper  harmonics,  and  again  weakness  of 
signal  and  inefficiency  result.  This  possibility,  however,  is  relativdy 
small,  since: 
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let.  The  upper  harmonicB  radiated  by  the  traDBinitter  are  weak 
and  ineffective  unless  the  trangoiitter  is  close  to  the  receiver 
as  assumed  in  the  detailed  description  above. 

2d.  The  receiving  ant«nna  is  not  tuned  to  these  upper  harmonics, 
still  further  decreasii^  their  effect  on  the  receiving  circuit. 


Fia.  63. — Front  view  of  a  small  continuous- wave  transmitter;    the  high-frequenqy 
power  is  generated  by  four  Gve-wstt  tubes. 

F(n-  illustration,  assume  the  fundamental  transmitter  frequency  aa 
1,000,000,  with  a  second  and  third  harmonic  also  being  radiated.  The 
receiver  in  this  case  may  be  adjusted  to  a  fundamental  frequency  of 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000,  but  the  beat  note  in  either  case  will  be  very  much 
weaker  than  if  the  fundamental  incoming  frequency  had  been  utilized. 
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The  operator,  when  in  doubt,  should  vary  his  local  frequency  over  wide 
limits,  and  select  that  adjustment  giving  maximum  audibility. 

Possibilitjr  (rf  Receiving  Undamped-wave  Signals  widi   an  Ordinn; 
Crystal. — An  ordinary  damped-'wave   receiver,  using  a  crystal  or  amplt 


Fia.  64. — Back  view  of  the  let  shown  in  Fig.  63;  toroidal  trHiiBmitUng  ooila  wen  vtei 
to  eliminate  local  interference.  The  magnetically  operated  key  ia  seen  in  tiie  optncd 
box, 

vacuum-tube  circuit,  may,  under  certain  conditions,  receive  an  undamped- 
wave  signal.  The  possibility  arises  when  two  undamped-wave  trans- 
mitters are  operating  simultaneously  at  practically  the  same  wavelength. 
Thus,  if  station  A  sends  at  6000  meters  (50,000  cycles),  while  B  sends 
at  6060  meters  (49,500  cycles),  currents  of  these  frequencies  will  aimul- 
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taneously  flow  in  the  receiving  anteima,  giving  a  reeultAnt  current  having  a 
frequency  of  500  cycles,  which  will  cauae  a  note  of  similar  frequency  to  beat 
be  beard  in  the  phones.  It  is  evident  that  for  the  signals  of  either  station 
to  be  correctly  received  the  second  transmitting  station  must  be  radiating 
cODtinuoudy,  acting  simply  as  a  high-frequency  generator.  Thus,  if  B 
is  sending  while  A  is  tuning  his  set,  with  key  down,  operators  with  crystal 


^a.  65. — Coatmuoiu-wave  transmitter  using  four  Type  P  pliotroim;    ammeters  an 
supplied  for  plates  and  grids,  and  voltmeter  for  filtunent  control. 

etector  sets  adjusted  for  receiving  s  frequency  close  to  that  used  by  A 
nd  B  will  be  able  to  read  A's  signal. 

Use  of  Grid  Condenser. — It  will  be  recalled  that  the  tube  (in  the  self- 
eterodyne  circuit)  must  perform  the  functions  of  oBciUstion  and  detection. 
n  Chapter  VI  it  was  shown  that  the  best  point  for  oscillating  is  on  the 
tr^ght  part  of  the  characteristic  curve,  while  the  best  point  for  detection 
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is  on  the  bend.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  use  of  a  grid  condeuB 
improves  the  detecting  action  and  does  not  require  that  the  tube  beopei- 
ated  on  the  bend  of  the  curve.  In  fact,  the  detection  is  best  when  tk 
tube  is  operated  on  the  straight  portion.  For  these  reasons  the  grid 
condenser  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the  heterodyne  receiver.' 


Fig.  66.~Back  view  of  the  set  ehown  b  Pig.  6S;  with  1500  volte  supplied  to  tlie  pbu 
circuit  thia  set  generates  1  kw.  ot  high-frequeacy  power. 

Tbs  one  disadvantage  of  using  a  grid  condenser  is  the  possibility  of 
the  tube  "  squealing  "  or  "  clicking  "  and  thus  obscuring  or  prevemir? 
entirely  the  reception  of  signals.  This  action  has  been  described  in » 
previous  chapter  ^  and  means  employed  for  its  prevention  were  con- 
sidered.   These  means  are  not  uniformly  successful  in  getting  rid  of  ii>f 

'  For  aoalyeis  see  Chapter  VI,  p.  486. 
'  See  Chapter  VI,  p.  533. 
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trouble,  however,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  use  of  a  grid  condenser  would 
always  be  desirable. 

Arrangement  of  Apparatus  in  Tube  Transmitting  Sets. — The  exact 
Eurrangement  of  apparatus  on  a  vacumn-tube  transmitting  set  depends  of 
course  in  general  upon  the  use  to  which  the  set  is  to  be  put.  In  so  far 
as  possible  all  the  apparatus  should  be  assembled  on  one  board,  with  suit- 
Bible  instruments,  rheostats,  etc.  Figs.  63  and  64  show  front  and  rear 
views  of  a  set  having  an  output  of  about  15  watts;  it  is  intended  for 
laboratory  use,  so  that  extreme  compactness  was  not  necessary.  To 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  disturbances  to  and  from  other  circuits  the 
coils  of  the  set  are  made  toroidal.  An  electrically  operated  key  is  shown 
in  the  rear  view,  this  serving  to  connect  the  receiving  amplifier  and  tele- 
phones whenever  the  sending  key  (which  operates  the  relay)  is  not 
depressed.  For  convenience  the  filaments  of  the  tiibes  are  arranged  for 
power  from  the  110-volt  c.c.  laboratory  supply.  As  the  antenna  load 
coil  is  not  adjustable  (being  toroidal)  the  frequency  of  the  output  is 
regulated  by  an  adjustable  condenser,  in  parallel  with  the  antenna.  A 
Meissner  circuit  was  used  in  this  set,  the  plate  and  grid  coupling  being 
adjustable  so  that  maximum  output  might  be  obtained,  no  matter  what 
the  resistance  of  the  load  might  be. 

In  Figs.  65  and  66  are  shown  two  views  of  a  higher  power  set,  this 
using  four  Type  P  pliotrons  in  parallel,  and  having  an  output  of  one 
kilowatt  at  6000  meters. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
RADIO-TELEPHONY 

Field  of  Use. — The  radio-telephone  supplements  the  radio-telegraph 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  wire  telephone  supplements  the  wire  tele- 
graph. The  advantages  of  the  radio-telephone  over  the  radio-telegraph 
are  that,  while  the  latter  requires  an  experienced  operator  who  is  familial 
with  the  code,  the  former  does  not,  and,  therefore,  the  conversation  may 
be  carried  on  directly  between  the  interested  parties.  In  other  words, 
the  same  factors  operate  in  favor  of  the  radio-telephone  over  the  radio- 
telegraph as  operate  in  favor  of  the  wire-telephone  over  the  wire-tele- 
graph. 

A  comparison  between  the  radio-telephone  and  the  wire-telephone 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  between  the  radio-telegraph  and  the  wire-tele- 
graph. The  radio-telephone's  accepted  field  of  use  is  from  ship  to  ship, 
ship  to  shore,  also  from  airship  to  airship  and  from  airship  to  ground, 
from  one  moving  train  to  another  and  from  train  to  station,  and,  again, 
in  places  over  land  and  over  water  where  it  would  be  either  impossible 
or  extremely  uneconomical  to  use  wires.  An  example  of  this  last  applica* 
tion  would  be  the  speech  transmission  by  radio-phone  over  the  ocean, 
in  which  case  the  length  of  the  cable  and  the  impossibility  of  using  Pupin 
coils  and  repeating  amplifiers  make  wire  telephony  entirely  out  of  the 
question;  the  same  is  true  over  a  desert  or  other  undeveloped  region 
where  it  would  be  far  more  economical  to  use  the  radio-telephone  than 
the  wire  telephone.  The  above  does  not,  however,  mean  that  these  two 
systems  of  telephony  are  antagonistic;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  future  a  subscriber  to  a  wire-telephone  S3rstem  will  be  able 
to  communicate  with  passengers  on  board  ships  equipped  with  radio- 
phone, the  transmission  of  speech  being  accomplished  by  wire  overland 
to  a  central  radio  station  and  therefrom  by  radio  to  the  ship;  it  is  expected 
that  the  same  will  apply  to  airships.  Thus,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
telephone  art  will  work  hand  in  hand  rather  than  in  any  way  conflict 
with  each  other. 

Outline  of  Principle  of  Operation. — The  two  elements  necessary  for 
radio-telephony  are,  of  course,  the  transmitter  and  the  receiver.  We 
will  consider  the  transmitter  and  the  receiver  separately  and  in  their 
simplest  forms. 
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The  Ttansmitter. — Consider  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  high-frequency  alter- 
•tor,  such  as  an  Alexanderson,  or  Fessenden,  alternator,  is  connected 

series  with  the  loading  inductance  L,  the  antenna,  and  the  microphone 
uismitter  T.  The  microphone  transmitter  may  be  one  of  the  ordinary 
rbon  granule  type,  the  construction  of  which  is  fully  explained  on 

655;  without  going  into  details,  it  wiU  suffice  to  state  here  that  such 
microphone  consists  simply  of  an  elastic  diaphragm  bearing  against 
mass  of  carbon  granules  enclosed  in  a  suitable  chamber;  the  carbon 
anules  form  part  of  an  electrical  circuit  (in  the  ^_^__ 
ee  of  Fig.  1  the  circuit   of    the    alternator).     ZZZZZ: 


t 


lien  the  microphone  is  not  being  spoken  into 

le  diaphragm  remains  stationary  and  exerts  a 

)nstant  pressure  upon  the  carbon  granules,  the 

isistance  of  which  remains,  therefore,  constant. 

n  the  other  hand,  when  the  diaphragm  is  set 

ibrating,  as  is  done  by  speaking  into  the  mi- 

x)phone  or  through  a  noise  or  sound  reaching 

,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  diaphragm  against 

16  carbon  granules  changes,  and  this  change  of 

ressure  causes  the  resistance   of  the    carbon 

ranules  to  increase   or  decrease  in  accordance 

ith  the  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  from 

&  position  of  rest. 
In  the  case  of  Fig.  1,  when  the  microphone 

I  not  being  spoken  into,  the  alternator  produces 

high-frequency  current  of  constant  amplitude ,  '==' 

e.,  an  undamped  current;  the  amplitude  of  this  Fig.    1.  —  The    simplest 

urrent  is  adjusted  to  the  maximum  by  adjusting      scheme  for  radio-teleph- 

he  inductance  L  so  as  to  make  the  natiu'al 

requency  of  the  circuit  equal  to  the  frequency 

i  the  alternator.    The  current  flowing  through 

he  antenna  under  these  conditions  may  be  repre- 

ented  by  Fig.  2,  which  simply  shows  an  alternating  current  of  constant 

vtnplitude,  /o. 

Now,  assume,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  a  vibrating  tuning  fork 
6  placed  in  front  of  the  microphone.  The  harmonic  vibrations  of  the 
tuning  fork  will  cause  harmonic  vibrations  of  the  microphone  diaphragm, 
md  these  will  produce  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  microphone. 
Since  no  other  part  of  the  circuit  of  Fig.  1  is  undergoing  any  change,  it 
is  plain  that  a  variation  of  the  microphone  resistance  will  produce  a  cor- 
responding variation  in  the  amplitude  of  the  high-frequency  antenna 
current.  Thus,  when  the  diaphragm  is  displaced  inwardly  the  resistance 
rf  the  microphone  and,  therefore,  of  the  entire  alternator  circuit,  decreases, 


ony  utilizes  a  source 
of  high  frequency  A,  and 
a  microphone,  T  in  series 
with  the  antenna. 
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and  the  amplitude  of  the  current  supplied  by  the  aHemator  must  oecc^ 
sarily  increaae;  the  reverse  takes  place  when  the  diaphragm  is  displaecl 
outwardly. 


Fia.  2. — When  no  sound  impingee  on  the  microphone  the  amplitude  of  the  tugji-frequeuv 
cmrent  supplied  to  the  antenna  is  constant. 

The  antenna  current  under  these  conditions  would  be  as  sfaovn  id 
Fig.  3,  where  the  curve  of  the  displacement  of  the  microphone  di&phragiii 
is  also  given. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  frequency  of  the  antenna  current  (as  deta- 
mined  by  time  between  successive  zero  values)  must  remain  the  same 


Fio.  3. — If  a  sound  wave  actustce  the  microphone,  it«  mword  and  outward  dtqilacanait 
varying  the  resistance  in  the  antenna  circuit,  reeults  in  a  highly-froquency  cunent 
in  the  antenna  of  vaiiable  amjAitade,  called  a  modulated  bi^-frequen<7  commt. 

whether  the  microphone  diaphragm  is  operating  or  not,  since  it  is  solely 
determined  by  the  frequency  of  the  alternator;  but  the  amphtude  of  this 
h^h-frequency  current  is  made  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  tuning- 
fork  vibrations,  in  so  far  as  this  amplitude  changes  from  the  naaximuni 
of  A\F\,  corresponding  to  the  pi^yinnim  inward  diaphragm  displacemeo' 
of  BiHi,  to  the  minimum  of  C\G\,  corresponding  to  the  maximum  out- 
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ward  diaphragm  displacement  of  DiLi,  The  time  between  the  maxi- 
mum current  amplitudes  at  Ai  and  A2  or  between  the  minimum  ampli- 
tudes at  Ci  and  C2  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  maximimi  positive 
diaphragm  displacements  at  Bi  and  B2  or  between  the  maximum  negative 
diaphragm  displacements  at  Di  and  D2-  Or,  in  other  words,  the  frequency, 
with  which  the  antenna  current  amplitude  changes  from  maximiun  to 
minimum  and  back  to  maximiun,  is  the  same  as  the  frequency  of  the  micro- 
phone diaphragm  and  of  the  tuning-fork  vibrations.  When  the  displace- 
ment of  the  microphone  diaphragm  is  zero,  as  after  the  point  K,  the 
antenna  current  becomes  the  same  as  in  Fig.  2,  i.e.,  of  unvarying  amplitude. 

The  antenna  current  represented  by  Fig.  3  is  said  to  be  "  modiUatedJ^ 
The  high  frequency  is  known  in  this  case  as  the  "  carrier  frequency"  and 
the  frequency  of  the  ^__^___^ 
microphone      diaphragm,  f- 

which  is  impressed  upon 
the  antenna  current,  is 
known  as  the  '^modulating 
frequency" 

It  now  remains  to 
show  how  the  modulated 
antenna  current  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  3,  when 
received  by  the  receiving 
antenna,  may  be  made  to 
so  affect  the  diaphragm  of 
a  telephone  receiver  as  to 
reproduce  the  note  emit- 
ted by  the  tuning  fork. 

The  Receiver.  —  The 
receiver    is    exactly    the 

same  as  used  for  spark  ^®*  ^* — ^^'  receiving  a  radio-telephone  signal  an  ordi- 
.1  1  1    .  nary  receiving  set  using  crystal  detector  is  sufficient. 

duced  below  (Fig.  4)  for 

the  sake  of  convenience.  A  crystal  detector  has  been  shown  as  the 
rectifying  element,  but  a  vacuum  tube,  or  any  other  rectifying  device, 
may  be  used  instead. 

The  manipulations  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this  receiver  are  the 
same  as  for  any  spark  receiver;  the  antenna  circuit  and  the  closed  circuit 
must  be  tuned  to  the  incoming  high  frequency,  and  the  coupling  between 
the  antenna  circuit  and  the  closed  circuit  should  ordinarily  be  made  loose. 

It  is  plain  that  the  e.m.f .  impressed  upon  the  receiving  antenna,  due 
to  the  electromagnetic  waves  emanating  from  the  transmitter,  will  be 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  current  in  the  transmitting  antenna;  let  it 
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be  represented  by  the  curve  below,  Fig.  5,  wherein  the  part  between 
8  and  K  corresponds  to  a  period  of  action  of  the  distant  microphoi-e 
diaphragm  and  the  rest  of  the  curve  corresponds  to  a  position  of  rest  of 

the  microphone  diaphragm.  Assume, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the 
rectifier  used  in  the  receiving  circuit 
has  the  characteristic  represented  bj 
Fig.  6;  i.e.,  a  characteristic  such  that 


i 


3  a  negative  e.m.f .  impressed  upon  the 

5  circuit  of  the  rectifier   produces   no 

•^  current   whatsoever    and    a    ix>sitive 

J  e.m.f.  produces  a  current  which  vari^ 

-g  directly  with  the  e.m.f.  ^ 

It  is  then  plain  that   the   e.mi. 

0  impressed  upon  the  receiving  antenna 
'•B  and  transferred  to  the  rectifier  circuit 
8  by  suitable    coupling  coils  will   pro- 

1  duce  a  current  in  the  rectifier  circuit 
S  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The 
«>  current  of  Fig.  7,  though  unidirection- 
i  al,  is  yet  one  which  changes  at  high 
S  frequency,  and  as  such  it  cannot  flow 
^  through  the  high-impedance  winding 
I  of  the  telephone  receiver;  therefore, 
c  the  current  in  the  receiver  uvill  be 
bfl  the  average  current  shown  by  the 
*^  dotted  curve  entered  in  Fig.  7. 
I  It  will  be  noted  that  the  current 
g  in  the  telephone  receiver  between  F 
«  and  Hy  Fig.  7,  which  corresi>ond5 
g  to  a  period  of  activity  of  the  micro- 
g  phone  at  the  distant  transmitting 
I  station,  is  one  which  changes  period- 
»  ically,  between  a  maximum  and 
3  a  minimmn,  at  the  *'  modulating 
^  frequency  " ;    on  the  other  hand  the 

current  between  H  and  M  correspond- 

•  ^  Rectifiers  used  in  radio  work  (such  as  crystal  detectors  and  tubes  with  or  ivithout 
grid  condenser)  have  a  characteristic  such  that  the  current  varies  with  the  aqiuxrc  of  the 
e.mi.;  the  action  of  these  rectifiers  in  connection  with  spark  telegraph  reception  is  fully 
discussed  on  pp.  343-349.  The  assumption  of  a  rectifier  with  linear  characteristic,  as 
in  Fig.  6,  does  not  involve  any  change  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  radio-phone 
reception,  and  is  here  made  purely  for  the  sake  of  presenting  this  matter  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner. 
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ing  to  a  period  during  which  the  microphone  transmitter  is  idle,  is  con- 
stant. The  result  is  that  during  this  latter  period  the  receiver  diaphragm 
will  suffer  a  constant  displacement  represented  by  Do  in  Fig.  8;  while 
during  the  period  of  activity  of  the  transmitting  microphone  the  dis- 
placement of  the  receiver  diaphragm  will  change  somewhat  as  shown 
by  Bi — Di — B2 — D2  on  Fig.  8,  or,  in  other  words,  the  receiver  diaphragm 
will  be  caused  to  vibrate  at  the  modulating  frequency,  i.e.,  the  frequency 
of  the  tuning  fork  at  the  transmitting  station.  Thus,  the  vibrations  of 
the  tuning  fork  and  the  soimd 
produced  thereby  will  be  dupli- 
cated by  the  vibrations  of  the 
receiver  diaphragm  at  the  re- 
ceiving station.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  the 
^implitude  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  receiver  diaphragm,  and 
hence  the  volume  of  sound 
emitted    thereby,   will    depend 

upon  the  strength  of  the  elee,    ^^ 

tromagnetic  field  on  reaching 
the  receiving  antenna  and  upon 
the  receiver  and  detector  sensi- 
tiveness, etc. 

It  now  remains  to  show  that 
such  a  radio-phone  system  as 

was  discussed  above  will  trans-  pio.  6.— To  make  the  discussion  of  the  received 
mit  speech.  That  is,  it  is  neces-  signal  simple  a  rectifier  with  this  simple  recti- 
sary  to  show  that,  if  we   speak       fication  characteristic  is  assumed. 

into    the    transmitting    micro- 
phone and  thereby  cause  its  diaphragm  to  vibrate  in  accordance  with  the 
complex  air  vibrations  produced  by  speaking,  the  diaphragm  of  the  tele- 
phone   receiver  at  the  distant  receiving  station  will  vibrate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reproduce  speech. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  complex  vibrations  of  the  microphone  dia- 
phragm, due  to  speech,  may  be  resolved  into  an  infinite  number  of  har- 
monic components  of  different  frequencies,  different  amplitudes,  and 
bearing  certain  phase  relations  to  one  another.  Experimental  investi- 
gation has  shown,  however,  that,  while  the  number  of  these  components 
is  theoretically  infinite,  yet,  practically,  only  the  components  having 
frequencies  between  about  300  and  2000  cycles  per  second  need  be  con- 
sidered, since  the  amplitude  of  the  others  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

It  has  been  proved  *  that,  as  long  as  the  amplitudes  of  the  harmonic 
1  See  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  127,  by  Lloyd  and  Agnew. 
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components  of  the  microphone  diaphragm  vibrations  are  reproduced  in 
the  vibrations  of  the  receiver  diaphragm  in  the  same  ratios  as  they  hare 
for  the  transmitter  diaphragm,  without  any  reference  whaiever  to  phau 
relationSf  then  the  speech  which  caused  the  vibrations  of  the  microphoiie 


inaxino  p^gi^MtH 


§ 


CD 


CD 


I 


••!•         S 


diaphragm  will  be  faithfully  reproduced,  toithaut  any  distortion,  by  the 
receiver  diaphragm.  In  other  words,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
phase  relations,  it  is  sufficient  for  transmitting  speech  that  if ^  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  the  simple  components  of  the  vibrations  of  the  microphone 
diaphragm  are  reproduced  by  the  receiver  diaphragm  with  changed  ampli- 
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tildes,  the  percentage  change  be  alike  far  the  amplitudes  of  all  the  component 
frequencies.  This  principle  is  of  very  great  practical  importance  not  only 
in  radio-telephony,  but  in  wire-telephony  as  well. 

We  have  already  shown  how  harmonic  vibrations  of  the  microphone 
diaphragm  having  a  single  frequency,  such  as  those  caused  by  a  timing 
fork,  may  be  reproduced  in  the  receiver  diaphragm.  It  is  plain  that  the 
amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  receiver  diaphragm  depends  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  electromagnetic  field  on  reaching  the  receiving  antenna 
and  upon  the  constants  of  the  receiving  circuit,  including  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  rectifier  and  of  the  telephone  receiver,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
coupling  between  the  open  and  closed  circuits,  the  damping  thereof,  and 
also  whether  the  rectified  cmrent  is  amplified  by  a  suitable  amplifier  or 
not.  Of  course  the  intensity  of  the  electromagnetic  field  at  the  receiving 
antenna  is  a  function  of  the  distance  between  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
antennas,  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the  carrier  frequency,  the 
height  of  the  two  antennas  and  the  absorption  of  energy  due  to  the  inter- 
vening medium,  which  is  in  turn  a  function  of  the  wave-length;  hence, 
no  matter  what  the  value  of  the  modulating  frequency  or  the  frequency 
of  the  transmitter  diaphragm,  the  per  cent  change  in  amplitude  as  related 
to  the  displacement  of  the  receiver  diaphragm  must  be  the  same  for  all 
values  of  modulating  frequency,  because  the  percentage  of  radiated  energy 
which  reaches  the  receiving  antenna  is  dependent  upon  the  carrier  frcr- 
quency  and  not  upon  the  modulating  frequency.  Again,  as  regards  the 
effect  of  the  constants  of  the  receiving  circuit  upon  the  amplitude  of  the 
receiver  diaphragm  displacement  the  receiving  circuit  may  be  so  chosen 
and  adjusted  that  it  will  affect  all  modulating  frequencies  within  the  speech 
range  to  the  same  extent. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that,  if  the  transmitting  diaphrs^m  be 
spoken  into,  the  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  corresponding  to  each 
of  the  possible  harmonic  components  of  its  vibrations  will  be  reproduced 
in  the  receiver  diaphragm  with  practically  the  same  percentage  change  in 
amplitudey  and  hence  speech  will  be  correctly  reproduced. 

The  carrier  frequency  should  be  much  higher  than  the  highest  important 
speech  frequency,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5000  cycles  per  second; 
therefore,  the  carrier  frequency  should  be  at  least  above,  say,  15,000 
cycles  per  sec.  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  actual  practice  it  is  seldom  lower 
than  100,000  cycles  per  sec,  and  a  frequency  as  high  as  6,000,000  cycles 
per  sec.  has  been  used. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  carrier  frequency  may  be  dispensed 
with  and  the  vibrations  of  the  telephone  diaphragm  may  be  caused  to 
produce  antenna  currents  of  audio  frequency,  by  means  of  a  circuit  arrange- 
ment somewhat  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  where  the  microphone  M  would,  on 
being  spoken  iato,  produce  audio  frequency  currents  in  the  antenna. 
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through  the  means  of  the  transformer  T.    This  S3rstem  would  fail,  because 
it  would  require  a  prohibitively  large  antenna  in  order  that  the  audio 

frequency  currents  might  cause 
J —  I  sufficient  energy  to  be  radiated 

for  successful  transmission  over  & 
reasonable  distance;  hence  the  use 
of  the  ''high-frequency  carrier."  ^ 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  m- 
phasize  the  fact  that  the  genera- 
tor of  the  high-frequency  carrier 
must  be  such  as  to  cause  by 
itself  no  change  in  the  amplitude 
of  the  high-frequency  carrier; 
otherwise  this  would  be  heard 
in  the  receiver,  together  with  the 
speech,  and  would  interfere  with 
the  latter.    In  other  words^  tk 

„  ^    ,        ^  , .    ,  high-frequency  generator   must 

Fia.  9. — Such  a  scheme  as  this,  dispensing  with       x  •  x  .^  -xu  xu       ^  j  i^*,. 

..  •    *  !u      ^T^  not  mterfere  with  the  modulation 

the  earner  frequency,  cannot  be  used  because        «  **  «^*  »^  ^ 

practicaUy  no  power  can  be  radiated  from  ^^  ^^^  high-frequency  current  as 
an  antenna  with  currents  of  voice  frequency,  brought  about  by  the  microi^ODe 

transmitter. 
Sources  of  Power. — The  soiu-ces  of  power  which  may  be  used  are 
those  which  will  produce  undamped  high-frequency  currents.     (See  p,  580, 
Chapter  VII.)    Of  these  various  sources  the  following  have  been  most 
generally  used  for  radio-telephony: 
The  Poulsen  Arc. 

The  Alexanderson  or  Fessenden  Alternator. 
The  Oscillating  Vacuum  Tube. 
All  of  the  above  have  been  fully  described  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII,  and  we 
shall,  in  this  chapter,  study  the  manner  only  in  which  each  of  them  may 
be  connected  for  successful  radio  transmission  of  speech. 

Before  going  any  further  we  will  first  briefly  describe  various  type 
of  telephone  transmitters  and  will  later  discuss  the  manner  of  using  them 
in  radio-telephone  circuits. 

Transmitters. — The  transmitters  used  for  radio-telephone  are  broadly 
divided  into  two  general  classes  on  the  basis  of  their  current  carrying 
capacity,  i.e. : 

(a)  Low-current  or  low-capacity  transmitters. 
(5)  High-current  or  high-capacity  transmitters. 
The  low-current  transmitter  for  radio-telephony  does  not  differ  from 

^  It  is  shown  in  Chapter  IX,  that  the  power  radiated  from  a  simple  antenna  ^icreoss 
xffUh  the  square  of  the  frequency. 
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the  tranranitter  used  in  wire  telephony,  and  its  most  common  type  will 
here  be  described.     This  type  is  known  as  the  solid-back  carbon  trans- 
mitter.  The  simple  schematic  diagram  of  Fig.  10  illustrates  its  construction 
when  stripped  of  details.     It  consists  of  an  elastic  diaphragm  A  mounted 
upon  the  rubber  ring  FF,  which  is  in  turn  held  against  E,  the  diaphragm 
beit^  mechanically  connected  to  the  carbon  block  B'.  B'  is  placed  opposite 
another  carbon  block  S  in  a  chamber  filled  with  small  carbon  granules  C; 
this  chamber  is  closed  by  means  of  the  mica 
washer  G  and  the  insulating  nut  H.    The 
two  carbon  blocks  B  and  B*  form  the  two 
electrical  terminals  of  the  transmitter;  the 
wall  of  the  chamber  containing  the  granules 
is  covered  with  a  strip  of  paper  designated 
by  Z);  if  a  source  of  e.m.f.  be  connected 
to  B  and  B'  it  will  send  a  current  from  B 
through  the  carbon  granules  and  to  B',  or 
vice  versa.    On  speaking  into   the  trans- 
mitter the  diaphragm  is  caused  to  vibrate, 
and  these  vibrations  are  mechanically  trans- 
ferred to  the  block  B'  so  that  the  latter'a 
pressure  upon  the  carbon  granules  is  made 
to  vary;  this  varies  the  resistance  between 
B  and  B' ,  and  hence  it  varies  also  the  cur- 
rent in  the  circuit  wherein  the  transmitter 
is  connected. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  very  sensitive  to  ^'Q.  10. — Internal  oonBtmction  of 
iangea  in  preimire  on  the  diaphragm  and  is     Ih.  ordimiy  ■nicrophone;  th. 

,  .         ,  . ...  rrn.         carbon  granules  between  ptat«a 

known  as  a  microphone  tmnsnutter.     The      ^  ^^^  |,  ^  ^_^^  ^^  J  ^ 

lurrent  carried  by  such  a  transmitter  is  very      variable  rasiBtance. 
imall  because  of  the  fact  that  a  hmit  is  soon 

-eached  beyond  which  "  arcs "  are  developed  between  granules,  the 
Mntact  points  of  which  become  red  hot,  and  the  transmitter  becomes 
iseless.  The  current-carrying  capacity  of  an  ordinary  transmitter  is 
ibout  0.1  ampere,  and  its  average  resistance  when  not  spoken  into  is  50 
X)  100  ohms,  so  that  the  power  capacity  is  a  maximum  of  0.1^X100  or 
I  watt.  Some  special  microphone  transmitters  "  low  resistance,"  may  be 
)btained  which  have  a  resistance  of  10  to  20  ohms  and  a  current-carrying 
opacity  of  0.5  ampere,  or  a  maximum  power  capacity  equal  to  0.5^X20 
)r  5  watts. 

The  high-current  or  high-capacity  transmitter  has  received  a  good 
leal  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  radio  engineers  and  inventors,  and  many 
ypes  have  been  developed,  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  very 
3riefly  described.     The  reader  is  referred  for  more  information  upon 
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this  subject  to  a  more  detailed  treatise  on  radio  telephony.^    These  traifi- 
mitters  might  be  grouped  into  two  general  classes: 

(1)  Those  using  carbon  granules. 

(2)  Those  using  liquid  jets. 

In  the  first  class  belong  several  types  of  transmitters  wherein  tht 
carbon  granules  of  the  microphone  transmitter  previously  described  are 
kept  from  overheating  by  an  air  fan,  or  by  the  circulation  of  water  or  by 
using  a  slowly  flowing  stream  of  carbon  granules.  Again,  in  one  t3rpe, 
a  number  of  microphones  are  connected  in  series — multiple,  thus  producing 
a  transmitter  of  much  larger  current  and  power  capacity  than  the  individual 
microphones;  such  transmitters  may  be  constructed  to  carry  from  3  or  5 
amperes  without  overheating. 

Typical  of  the  second  class  is  Chambers'  liquid  microphone,  iUustrated 

in  Fig.  11.    This  consists  briefly  of  a  metallic  diaphragm  A,  against  which 

/^^^^  there  is  made  to  flow  a  stream  of   electro- 

I         I   j^"Pf%    I    ^^  lyt©  B  coming   from   the  pipe    C       The 

I  B terminals  of  the  transmitter  are  attached 

' ^     to  A  and  C    The  vibrations   of    the  dia- 

r«     11     A  -;«.i^i^  f,,,^  ^t  ii«,ii/i  phragm  vary  the  area  of  contact   betweei 
Fig.  11.— a  simple  type  of  hquid  t'     TT"      .    j'    ,  ^        ,  ^,  ^,  . 

jet  microphone,  designed  to  give  itself  and  the  jet  and  thus  vary  the  resist- 
low  resistance  and  high  power-  ance  between  C  and  A.  The  capiacity  of 
absorbing  capacity.  guch  a  transmitter  is  quite  high,  in  so  f ar 

as  the  only  limitation  is  the  eventual  boil 
ing  of  the  liquid;   it  has  been  constructed  to  take  care  of  40O  watts. 

Thus,  low-capacity  transmitters  may  be  constructed  of  1  to  5  watt 
capacity  and  100  to  10  ohms  resistance  respectively,  while  high-capacity 
transmitters  have  been  constructed  of  50-  to  500-watt  capacity  and  of 
about  8  to  4  ohms  resistance,  respectively. 

Conditions  for  Best  Modulation. — We  will  again  note  that  the  speech 
transmission  is  brought  about  simply  by  changing  the  am^ditude  of  the 
transmitting  antenna  current  (modulation  of  antenna  current) ;  in  other 
words,  if  the  amplitude  of  the  antenna  current  should  be  changed  but 
little  by  the  operation  of  the  telephone  transmitter,  speech  would  be 
transmitted  but  poorly  and  to  a  short  distance,  while  the  opposite  is  true. 
In  other  words,  the  range  and  quality  of  transmission  does  not  quite 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  current  in  the  transmitting  antenna,  but 
upon  the  change  in  this  current  or  the  extent  of  the  modulation.  Hence, 
a  radio-phone  system  should  be  so  designed  as  to  enable  the  telephone 
transmitter,  when  spoken  into,  to  produce  the  maximum  possible  changf 
in  the  antenna  current.  This  corresponds  to  a  condition  where  the  antenna 
current  amplitude  is  caused  to  reach  a  miminum  of  zero,  and  a  maximum 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  characteristic  of  the  rectifier  in  the  receiving 

» See  "Radio-Telephony,"  by  A.  N.  Goldsmith. 
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circuit.     It  is  therefore  Decessary  to  investigate  at  this  point  the  effect 
of  the  rectifier  characteristic  upon  the  best  conditions  for  modulation. 

Analysis  (A  Modulation. — Assume,  as  before,  the  simple  transmitting 
circuit  represented  by  Fig.  1  and  th^  simple  receiving  circuit  represented 
by  F^.  4;  and  let  us  again  suppose  that  a  harmonically  varying  sound 
pressure  is  impressed  upon  the  microphone  diaphragm  by  means  of,  say, 
a  tuning  fork  placed  in  front  of  it.  We  then  desire  that  the  telephone 
receiver  in  the  receiving  circuit  shall  give  off  a  pure  sine  wave  tone  of  the 
frequency  of  the  tuning  fork. 

We  will  first  investigate  the  case  where  the  amphtude  of  the  trans- 
mitting antenna  current  is  made  to  change  by  the  action  of  the  micro- 
phone from  a  maximum  of  twice  thtU  corresponding  to  Oie  microphone  idle  I 
to  a  minimum  of  zero,  tlus  being  what  is  known  as  a  "  completely  modu-  | 
lated  current."    Fig.  12  shows  the  curve  of  the  e.m,f.  produced  in  the 


Fio.  12. — A  completely  modulated  antenna  current,  having  a  sioe-wave  envelope. 

receiving  antenna  circuit  by  the  flow  of  the  completely  modulated  current 
in  the  transmitting  antenna;  the  e.m.f.  across  the  rectifier  in  the  receiving 
circiut  of  Fig.  4  will  be  of  the  same  form  as  Fig.  12,  though,  of  course, 
reduced  in  amplitude. 

If  we  assume,  as  we  did  before,  a  rectifier  giving  a  rectified  current 
proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the  impressed  voltage  than  the  har- 
monically modulated  e.m,f.  of  Fig.  12  would  produce  a  rectified  current 
the  amplitude  of  which  would  vary  harmonically,  as  shown  by  the  points 
marked  A  in  Fig.  13,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  average  current 
in  the  telephone  receiver  would  also  vary  harmonically  and  cause  this 
to  give  off  a  pure  harmonic  note  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  of  the  tuning 
fork. 

But,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  footnote  on  p.  650,  practically  all 
rectifiers  give  a  rectified  current  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  impressed 
voltage;  hence  the  harmonically  modulated  e.m.f.  of  Fig.  12  would  pro- 
duce the  rectified  current  represented  by  curve  B  in  Fig.  13,  and  the  curve 
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of  the  average  current  in  the  telephone  receiver  would  be  as  rcprescnlfd 
by  the  dotted  curve  C  of  Fig,  13,  and  would,  evidently,  not  vary  harmoD- 
ically.     So  that,  in  this  case,  the  receiving  circuit  telephone  would  gjce 


Fio.  13. — The  current  of  Fig.  12,  in  combination  with  Buch  a  rectifier  aa  thitt  assumnl  in 
Fig.  6,  would  give  a  rectified  current  as  shown  by  the  points  A ;  ite  average  tiIu^ 
would  be  a.  aine-wave  current.  If  an  ordinary  rectifier  is  used  the  rectified  curreoi 
is  as  shown  by  the  solid  line  curves,  the  average  value  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  curve  which  is  not  a  simple  harmonic  current  but  is  more  complex  in  foim. 

oflf  a  note,  which,  though  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  impinging  upon  the 
transmitting  microphone,  would  be  of  a  more  complex  ijuality. 

To  remedy  the  objectionable  condition  brought  about  by  the  combina- 
tion of  a  harmonically  modulated  transmitting  antenna  current  and  & 
rectifier  ^ving  a  current  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  impressed 


'  Fio.  14. — A  type  of  modulated  current  in  which  the  square  of  the  amplitude  varies  as  i 

voltage  it  is  necessary  that  the  transmitting  antenna  current  be  differently 
modulated.  Thus,  assume  that  the  transmitting  antenna  curreot  is 
modulated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  between  the  square  of 
its  amplitude  when  modulated  and  that  when  not  modulated  varies 
with  the  sine  of  a  uniformly  varying  angle,  so  that,  if   /o  ^amplitude 
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>f  antenna  current  with  microphone  idle,  the  maximum  amplitude 
vUl  be  V2  /o  and  the  minimimi  zero.  Then,  the  curve  of  the  e.m.f. 
icting  upon  the  receiving  antenna  will  be  as  represented  by  Kg. 
14,  the  rectified  current  will  be  as  represented  by  curve  A,  Fig.  15,  and 
¥ill  have  amplitudes  which  will  vary  harmonically,  and,  therefore,  the 
iverage  current  through  the  telephone  receiver,  represented  by  curve  B, 
Fig.  15,  will  vary  harmonically.  The  result  will  be  the  reproduction  in 
ihe  telephone  receiver  of  the  tuning  fork  note  without  any  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  sound. 

From  this  analysis  it  follows  that,  if  the  sound  at  the  receiver  is  to 


"iG.  15. — Such  a  current  (as  that  shown  in  Fig.  14)  in' the  transmitting  antenna,  with  an 
ordinary  type  of  detector  will  give  in  the  receiving  circuit  a  rectified  current  as  shown 
by  curves  A,  the  average  value  of  which  is  curve  B,  a  sine-wave  current. 

)e  similar  in  quaUty  to  that  acting  at  the  transmitter,  either  of  the  two 
olio  wing  conditions  must  be  satisfied: 

(a)  If  the  receiver  circuit  rectifies  proportionally  to  the  first  power  of 
he  voltage  impressed  upon  it,  then  the  difference  between  the  amplitude 
►f  the  antenna  current  with  the  microphone  in  operation  and  that  with 
he  microphone  idle  should  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure  of 
he  soimd  waves  on  the  microphone,  or,  in  symbols 


I—Io=kp 


(1) 


^here 


/=ampUtude  of  the  antenna  current  with  the  trans- 
mitter in  operation; 
/o=  amplitude  of  the  antenna  current  with   the  trans- 
mitter idle; 

fc  =a  constant  of  proportionality; 

p  =the  pressure  of  the  sound  waves  upon  the  microphone. 

(6)  If  the  receiver  circuit  rectifies  proportionally  to  the  square  of  the 
oUage  impressed  upon  it  then  the  difference  between  the  square  of  the  ampli- 
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tude  of  the  antenna  current  with  the  microphone  in  operation  and  tkt 
with  the  microphone  idle  should  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure 
of  the  sound  waves  on  the  microphone,  or,  in  symbols: 

J2-Jo2=t'p, (2 

where  /,  Jo,  p  have  the  same  significance  as  in  Eq.  (1)  and  k'  =  anotkr 
constant  of  proportionaUty. 

Of  course,  in  practice,  neither  of  the  two  conditions  set  forth  aho\t 
is  fully  and  entirely  satisfied  throughout  the  entire  range  of  pressui^ 
impressed  upon  the  microphone  diaphrs^m,  and  the  speech  transmissioo 
is,  therefore,  never  ideal. 

Percentage  of  Modulation. — The  percentage  of  modulation  is  expressed 
by  means  of  the  following  equation: 

Af^^XlOO, (3; 

io 

where  Jo  ^ampUtiide  of  antenna  current  with  microphone  idle; 

Di » difference  between  Jo  and  minimum  antenna  current 

ampUtude; 
Af = percentage  of  modulation. 

In  the  ideal  case  of  a  ''  completely  modulated  "  antenna  current  Di  =/§ 
and  M  ^  100  per  cent. 

Of  course,  in  designing  a  radio-phone  transmitter,  the  aim  is  to  make 
the  percentage  of  modulation  as  large  as  possible  without,  at  the  same 
time,  interfering  with  the  quaUty  of  the  transmission. 

In  view  of  this  the  idle  resistance  of  the  telephone  transmitter  acd 
the  change  in  the  resistance  must  be  carefully  chosen  with  respect 
to  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  system.  Thus,  considering  the  simple 
circuit  represented  by  Fig.  1,  p.  647,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  idle  resistance 
of  the  telephone  transmitter  were  much  lower  than  that  of  the  balance 
of  the  circuit,  then  any  change  in  the  former  could  not  appreciably  affect 
the  total  resistance  and,  hence,  could  not  effectively  modulate;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  reverse  were  the  case  the  antenna  power  radiation 
would  be  very  small,  since  the  largest  percentage  of  the  alternator  powi» 
output  would  be  absprbed  by  the  transmitter.  Thus,  there  must  be  a 
best  telephone  transmitter  resistance  and  this  was  shown  by  Seibt  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  antenna  circuit. 

In  many  of  the  systems  of  radio-telephony  the  telephone  transmitter 
is  n6t  placed  directly  in  the  antenna  circuit,  but,  in  practically  even- 
case,  it  is  so  connected  that,  by  speaking  into  it,  an  effect  is  produced 
which  is  equivalent  to  changing  the  resistance  of  the  antenna  circuit: 
the  telephone  transmitter  resistance  may,  in  these  cases,  be  transferred 
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in  the  form  of  an  equivalent  resistance,  to  the  antenna  circuit.  Hence, 
in  practically  every  case,  whether  the  telephone  transmitter  is  directly 
in  the  antenna  circuit  or  not,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  optimum 
idle  resistance  of  the  telephone  transmitter  is  such  that,  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  antenna  circuit,  it  should  be  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  antenna- 
circuit  resistance. 

As  regards  the  variation  in  the  telephone  transmitter  resistance  it 
will  be  noted  that,  considering  the  simple  system  of  Fig.  1,  and  assuming 
the  idle  resistance  equal  to  the  balance  of  the  antenna  circuit,  then  in 
order  to  obtain  100  per  cent  modulation  with  a  harmonic  sound  wave 
and  with  a  receiver  rectifying  proportionally  to  the  square  of  the  impressed 
voltage  the  resistance  of  the  telephone  transmitter  should  change  from 
41  per  cent  of  its  idle  resistance  to  infinity.  For,  when  it  is  41  per  cent 
of  the  idle  resistance  the  antenna  current  amplitude  would  be  V2  /oi 
and  when  it  is  infinity  the  ampUtude  of  the  antenna  current  would  be  zero. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  easily  realized  that  such  extreme  variation  of  resistance 
is  almost  impossible  of  practical  accomplishment  by  means  of  a  micro- 
phone; hence  100  per  cent  modulation  by  this  scheme  is  impossible. 

In  practice  50  to  60  per  cent  modulation  is  striven  for;  higher  values 
may  be  obtained,  but  are  not  desirable  with  the  circuit  arranged  as  in 
Fig.  1,  because  with  such  wide  variations  of  microphone  resistance  the 
current  variations  do  not  truly  represent  the  voice,  and  the  received 
signal  under  these  conditions  is  indistinct  and  blurred. 

Various  Schemes  for  Modulation. — These  depend  very  much  upon 
the  source  used  for  producing  undamped  high-frequency  currents,  although 
they  vary  even  for  the  same  type  of  source.  The  most  important  ones 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  high-frequency  alternator  and 
the  Poulsen  arc,  and  a  specifd  paragraph  will  be  devoted  to  the  case  of 
tube  oscillators. 

Referring  to  Fig.  16,  in  which  various  schemes  are  shown  (a)  is  the 
same  as  Fig.  1  of  p.  647,  and  has  already  been  discussed.  (6)  shows  the 
telephone  transmitter  connected  in  series  with  the  exciting  field  of  the 
alternator;  as  the  resistance  of  the  telephone  transmitter  is  changed  the 
alternator  e.m.f .  is  changed  and  so  is  the  ampUtude  of  the  antenna  current, 
(c)  is  similar  to  (a)  except  that  the  high-frequency  current  is  supplied  to 
the  antenna  by  a  Poulsen  arc  and  not  by  an  alternator,  (d)  has  the  tele- 
phone transmitter  in  the  oscillating  circuit  of  the  PoulseJi  arc,  thus  chang- 
ing the  ampUtude  of  the  current  in  this  circuit  and  hence  in  the  antenna 
sircuit.  Many  other  ways  of  connecting  the  telephone  transmitter,  esp^ 
sially  for  the  Poulsen  arc,  have  been  tried  and  found  more  or  less 
iuccessful. 

As  regards  the  four  types  iUustrated  above  it  is  plain  that  in  every 
me  except  (b)  the  transmitter  should  be  of  large  capacity — ^low  resistance, 
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since  it  carries  either  the  antenna  current  or  thq  current  in  the  osdllatjiie 
circuit  of  the  Poulsen  arc.  In  case  (6)  the  transmitter  need  only  be  of 
low  capacity — ^high  resistance,  since  it  only  carries  the  field  current  c: 
the  alternator.  However,  in  this  case  a  certain  change  in  the  resLsUnce 
of  the  transmitter  may  not  produce  a  proportional  change  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  antenna  current  (a  requirement  for  good  modulation)  unfcsc 
the  magnetic  field  of  the  alternator  is  far  from  saturated  and  the 
induction  of  the  field  circuit  is  sufficiently  low. 


J- 


W 
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Fig.  16: — ^Various  simple  schemes  for  oomiecting  the  microphone  to  the  source  of  pomr 
to  produce  modulation;  none  of  these  is  used  in  the  better  tjrpes  of  radio-teleplKsx 
transmitters,  however. 


The  Vacuum  Tube  in  Radio-Telephony. — ^Fig.  17  shows  an  elementaiT 
type  of  circuit  which  has  been  very  seldom  used  but  which  illustrates 
the  principle  very  well.  It  consists  of  the  oscillating  circuit  illustrated 
by  Fig.  126,  p.  513,  with  the  telephone  transmitter  connected  directly 
in  series  with  the  antenna.  Its  principle  of  operation  is  exactly  the  sank 
as  that  of  the  simple  system  illustrated  by  Fig.  1  except  that  the  tube 
oscillator  has  replaced  the  alternator.  This  particular  tube  oscillator 
circuit  is  known  as  the  Meissner  circuit. 
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Fig.  17. — Simple  circuit  for  telephone  transmitters 
using  a  vacuum  tube  for  power:  this  has  been 
sometimes  used  in  low  power  sets. 


Fig.  18  illustrates  a  method  of  connecting  the  telephone  transmitter 
in  the  grid  circuit  of  the  oscillator.  In  this  case  if  the  telephone  trans- 
mitter is  idle  the  amplitude 
of  the  antenna  current  will 
be  constant,  but  if  the 
transmitter  is  excited  by 
sound  waves  a  changing 
current  will  be  produced 
in  the  circuit  of  (1),  which 
will  produce  an  e.m.f .  across 
the  terminals  of  the  coil  S, 
this  e.m.f .  being  a  function 
of  the  vibrations  of  the 
telephone  diaphragm.  Thus 
the  grid  of  the  oscillator 
will  have  impressed  upon 
it  not  only  the  high-fre- 
quency e.m.f.  due  to  the 
interactions  of  the  coils  A-Bf  but  also  the  low-frequency  e.m.f .  due  to  the 
speech;  the  effect  of  this  low-frequency  e.n\.f.  is  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  grid  potential  above  or  below  what  it  would  otherwise  be  if  the  trans- 
mitter were  idle; 
and  since  the  grid 
potential  reacts 
upon  the  antenna 
current  by  means 
of  the  tube  and 
the  coils  C-A,  it 
is  plain  that  the 
ampUtude  of  the 
antenna  current 
will,  instead  of 
being  constant,  be 
changed  in  accord- 
ance     with     the 

Fig.  18. — ^In  this  scheme  of  modulation  (frequently  used  in  low-  a  m  f  of  iS   or    of 
power  transmitters)  the  current  from  the  transmitter  circuit  xu       -u     +•'  t 

operates  to  change  the  average  potential  of  the  grid  of  the  oscil- 
lating  tube,  thus  effectively  modulating  the  antenna  current.  ^"^  telephone  dia- 
phragm. In  this 
type  of  connection  it  is  plain  that  the  telephone  transmitter  may  be  of  very 
low-power  capacity ;  this  is  such  an  evident  advantage  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  practically  all  of  the  modern  radiophone  tube  systems  have  their 
telephone  transmitters  connected  in  some  such  way  to  the  grid  of  a  tube. 
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The  above  two  methods  of  telephone  transmitter  and  tube  OBciOnxm 
are  typical,  in  so  far  as,  while  they  have  been  shown  for  a  certain  type 
of  oscillator  circuit,  they  may  be  appUed  in  an  exactly  similar  manner 
to  any  type  of  tube  oscillator. 

We  will  now  discuss  another  type  of  radiophone  tube  connectkm 
due  to  Heising,  wherein  two  tubes,  or  two  sets  of  tubes,  must  be  used; 
it  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  19.  In  this  system  the  part  to  the  left  of  the  dotted 
line  represents  the  oscillator  circuit,  which  has  been  discussed  on  p.  561, 
Chapter  VI.  When  the  telephone  transmitter  is  not  operative  the  poten- 
tial difference  across  the  points  Q  and  0  is  constant,  and  hence  the  ampih 
tude  of  the  high-frequency  antenna  current,  as  well  as  the  plate  current  ics 


Fig.  19.'-— a  scheme  of  modulation  due  to  Heising  in  which  a  separate  tube  is  used  u. 
accomplish  modulation;  the  scheme  has  been  extensively  used  in  small  transmitters 


the  modulator  tube,  is  constant.  However,  if  the  telephone  transmitter 
is  spoken  into  e.m.f.'s  are  induced  in  the  coil  S,  which  change  the  potentiAl 
of  the  modulator  grid  in  accordance  with  the  vibrations  of  the  transmitter: 
this  changes  the  plate  current  of  the  modulator  or  the  current  between  the 
points  Q  and  Pm,  this  change  taking  place  at  speech  frequency,  or  audio 
frequency.  In  virtue  of  this  the  battery  B  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
a  current  varying  at  audio  frequency,  which  current  must  flow  throu^ 
the  iron-core  inductance  D;  since  the  impedance  of  this  is  very  high 
at  audio  frequency,  it  follows  that  it  will  cause  a  large  audio-frequeno' 
drop  of  potential  over  itself,  and  thus  the  potential  difference  between 
the  points  Q  and  0  will  be  varied  at  audio  frequency  and  in  accordance 
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with  the  vibrations  of  the  telephone  transmitter.  Again,  since  the  poten- 
tial dififerenec  impressed  upon  the  plate  of  the  oscillator  (i.e.,  that  across 
Q  and  0)  is  being  varied,  it  finally  follows  that  the  ampUtude  of  the  antenna 
current  will  thereby  be  varied,  since  the  amplitude  of  the  antenna  current 
increases  with  increase  of  the  plate  voltage.  Thus,  the  vibrations  of  the 
telephone  transmitter  are  finally  reproduced  in  the  antenna  as  variations 
in  the  ampUtude  of  the  antenna  current  or,  in  other  words,  the  antenna 
current  is  thereby  modulated. 

The  function  of  the  coil  D  may  be  more  clearly  seen  if  the  coil  were 
assumed  to  be  short-circuited.  Under  these  conditions,  no  matter  how 
much  the  modulator  plate  current  were  caused  to  vary  by  the  action  of 
the  transmitter,  the  potential  difference  across  the  points  Q  and  0  would 
remain  constant,  and  no  change  would  be  effected  in  the  amplitude  of 
antenna  current. 

The  function  of  the  choke  coil  A,  which  should  be  an  air  core  coil, 
is  to  prevent  the  plate  circuit  of  the  modulator  tube  from  taking  from  the 
antenna  circuit  any  of  the  high-frequency  power  which  the  oscillator  tube 
is  supplying  to  it;  the  proper  amount  of  inductance  for  coil  A  depends 
upon  the  types  of  tubes  used,  but,  in  general,  its  reactance  should  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  plate-circuit  resistance  of  the  modulator  tube. 

Analysis  of  Heising  Scheme  of  Modulation. — This  scheme  of  modu- 
lation is  probably  better  than  any  other  so  far  suggested,  and  we  are 
therefore  giving  a  more  complete  analysis  of  its  operation. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  coil  D,  Fig.  19,  has  so  much  reactance 
that  no  appreciable  change  of  current  through  it  occurs  due  to  the  action 
of  the  microphone.  We  will  assume,  as  has  been  done  before,  that  the 
microphone  is  actuated  by  a  sine  wave  of  soimd,  and  furthermore,  that  the 
sine  wave  of  soimd  gives  a  sine  wave  of  e.m.f.  across  the  secondary  termi- 
nals of  the  transformer  S.  (In  order  that  the  possible  variation  in  the 
impedance  of  the  grid-filament  circuit  of  the  modulating  tube  may  not  pro- 
duce distortion  of  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  transformer  secondary,  a 
high  resistance  R  of  constant  value  is  permanently  connected  across  the 
secondary  to  give  the  load  circuit  of  the  transformer  an  essentially  constant 
impedance.)  The  potential  variations  of  the  modulator  grid  will  cause 
its  plate  current  to  pass  through  sinusoidal  variations,  and  will  thus 
make  the  plate  circuit  of  the  modulator  behave  like  a  variable  resistance 
connected  across  the  points  Q  and  0  in  multiple  with  the  plate  circuit 
of  the  oscillator  tube.  This  is  schematically  indicated  in  Fig.  20,  where 
Rmoa  represents  the  variable  resistance  of  the  oscillator  plate  circuit  and 
Rom  represents  the  resistance  of  the  oscillator  plate  circuit.    Let 

/mod = current  in  plate  circuit  of  modulator; 
/oM  =  current  in  plate  circuit  of  oscillator; 
/ft = current  suppUed  by  the  plate  battery. 
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Fio.  20. — Simple  representation  of  the 
Heising  scheme  of  modulation. 


If  we  now  suppose  that  /mod  is,  due  to  the  vibrations  of  the  microphone 
diaphragm,  caused  to  change  from  zero  to  twice  its  average  value,  then, 

since  we  have  assumed  that  the  coil  L 
has  such  reactance  as  to  keep  /»  essen- 
tially constant,  it  follows  that  the  cur- 
rent /oM  must  increase  and  decrease 
about  its  average  value '  to  the  sanoe 
extent  as  does  /mod.  Of  course,  as  the 
value  of  loao  is  changed  in  response  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  microphone  diaphragm, 
the  power  given  to  the  antenna  in  the 
form  of  high-frequency  current  must  be 
changed  and  so  must  the  amplitude  of 
the  antenna  ciurrent;  in  other  words,  modulation  of  the  antenna  current 
is  made  to  take  place. 

The  variations  of  some  of  the  quantities  involved  in  this  scheme  of 
modulation  are  represented  in  Fig.  21,  where  the  various  curves  are  self- 
explanatory;  the  current  /om  for  any  instant  is  obtained  by  subtractiog 
from  the  essentially  constant  h  the  value  of  /mod  at  that  instant. 

Now,  if  we  investigate  the  variation  in  the  power  supplied  to  the  oscil- 
lator, it  will  be  noted,  by  referring  to  Fig.  20,  that,  since  Ron  is  a  constant 
resistance  the  current  through  which  is  changing  from  zero  to  twice  its 
average  value,  then  the  power  expended  in  Rcao  must  vary  from  zero  to 
four  times  its  average  value.  But  since  the  power  expended  in  Rom  is 
equal  to  the  current  multipUed  by  the  voltage  across  it,  it  follows  th&t 
not  only  must  the  current,  /ow,  vary  from  zero  to  twice  its  average  value, 
but  the  voltage  across  it  must  also  do  the  same;  that  is,  the  voltage  across 
the  points  Q-O,  Fig.  19,  must  vary  from  zero  to  twice  its  average  value. 

This  result  would  seem  to  be  contradictory  to  our  assiuuption  pre- 
viously made  that  the  current  h  is  constant;  for  if  /« is  constant  there 
can  be  no  change  whatever  in  the  voltage  across  Q  and  0.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  lb  does  vary,  though  the  amount  of  this  variation  may  be  small 
if  the  inductance  of  the  coil  D  (Fig.  19)  is  large;  thus  it  might  easfly  be 
that  a  variation  in  /»  of  only  20  per  cent  at  the  modulating  frequency 
would  cause  the  voltage  across  Q  and  0  to  change  from  zero  to  double 
its  average  value.  In  some  actual  radiophone  sets  employing  this  circuit 
we  have  the  following: 

Average  value  of  h  «0.08  ampere 
Inductance  of  coil  D  «2  henries. 
Voltage  of  plate  battery  =300 

If,  then,  a  maximmn  variation  in  h  of  20  per  cent  should  take  pkice  at 
a  modulating  frequency  of  1000  cycles  per  sec.  we  would  have: 

Maximum  voltage  drop  over  D=2ir X  1000X2X0.2X0.08  =200 
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Hence  the  voltage  across  Q  and  0  would 
vary  from  300-200  to  300+200  or  from 
100  to  500. 

The  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  20  is  not 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  actual  tube  cir- 
cuit, because  in  this  the  value  of  i2ow  does 
not  remain  constant,  but  decreases  as  the 
voltage  impressed  on  the  tube  is  increased. 
(See  p.  425,  Chapter  VI.)  The  result  of 
this  is  that  the  variation  of  the  power  given 
to  the  oscillator  is  less  than  from  zero  to 
four  times  the  average;  but  in  all  cases, 
however,  the  power  variation  is  greater 
than  from  zero  to  twice  the  average. 

If  the  power  input  to  the  antenna  in  the 
form  of  high-frequency  current  is  a  constant 
fraction  of  the  power  given  to  the  oscillator 
plate,  i.e.,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  tube  as  a 
d.c.-a.c.  converter  is  assumed  constant,  the 
power  supplied  to  the  antenna  would  vary 
about  as  shown  in  curve  (h)  of  Fig.  21  and 
the  amplitude  of  antenna  current  would 
vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  amplitude  of 
this  power  curve. 

The  radiophone  circuits  using  tubes,  and 
discussed  above,  are  only  a  few  of  the  very 
large  number  of  tube  systems  used  in 
radiotelephony,  but  they  are  tjrpical  of  such 
systems,  and  if  the  reader  fully  understands 
these  three  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
grasping  any  other  S3rstem.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  every  such  system  must, 
to  begin  with,  have  an  oscillator  to  pro- 
duce high-frequency  currents  in  the  an- 
terma,  and,  in  addition,  it  must  have  some 
means  of  changing  the  amplitude  of  the 
antenna  current  in  accordance  with  sound 
waves  of  the  voice;  this  may  be  done,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  by  placing  the 
telephone  transmitter  directly  in  series 
with  the  antenna  or  in  the  grid  circuit 
of  the  oscillator  tube,  or,  again,  in  the 
grid  circuit  of  an  additional  tube,  known 
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Fia.  21. — ^Analysis  of  the  action 
of  the  Heising  scheme  of  modu- 
lation. 
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as  modulator,  and  which  amplifies  the  effects  of  the  telephone  trans- 
mitter. 

Requirements  for  Good  Modulation. — The  fundamental  requirement 
for  good  modulation  has  been  shown  on  p.  660  to  be  that  /^—  Iq^  should 
be  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  sound  waves  acting  upon  the  micro- 
phone diaphragm,  assuming  the  receiving  circuit  uses  an  ordinary  detector. 
It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  difficult  and  even  undesirable  to  obtain  Wfe 
percentages  of  modulation  when  the  transmitter  is  placed  directly  in  the 
antenna,  because  of  the  extreme  variation  required  in  the  resistance  of 
the  telephone  transmitter.  However,  in  the  case  of  tube  syBtems,  where 
the  transmitter  is  placed  in  the  grid  of  either  the  oscillator  or  modulator, 
the  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  microphone  does  not  need  to  be  so 
extreme;  but,  unfortunately,  the  introduction  of  so  much  other  apparatus 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  fulfill  the  fundamental  requirement  for  good 
modulation.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Fig.  19,  which  represents  one  of  the 
more  complex  systems,  the  following  conditions  would  need  to  be  satis- 
fied: 

(1)  When  the  transmitter  is  spoken  into,  the  amplitude  of  the 
displacement  of  the  diaphragm  must  be  proportional  to  the 
amplitude  of  the  sound  waves.  This  is  obtained  by  suitable 
construction  of  transmitter. 

(2)  The  variation  of  the  direct  current  in  the  circuit  of  (1)  (see 
Fig.  19)  must  be  directly  proportional  to  the  displacement  of 
the  diaphragm.  Fulfilled  within  certain  limits  by  suitably 
choosing  the  resistance  of  transmitter  and  impedance  of  pri- 
mary of  transformer. 

(3)  The  variation  in  the  plate  cxu^rent  of  the  modulator  tube  must 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  variation  in  the  grid  potential 
of  this  tube;  this  is  brought  about  by  using  the  tube  on  the 
straight  portion  of  its  characteristic,  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  use  of  the  grid  battery  K  (see  Fig.  19),  another  use  of  which 
is  to  keep  the  plate  current  low,  thus  preventing  the  possibility 
of  ionization  (shown  by  blue  ^ow),  and  to  prevent  the  grid 
from  taking  appreciable  current  from  the  secondary  of  the 
transformer;  this  condition  being  fulfiUed  by  having  K  of 
sufficient  voltage  that  even  with  the  loudest  sounds  impressed 
on  the  microphone,  the  grid  potential  does  not  become  poative. 

(4)  The  action  of  the  c.c.  power  supply  circuit  (battery  B  and  cofl 
D)  should  be  such  that  the  power  supply  to  the  plate  circuit 
of  the  oscillator  tube  should  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
variation  in  plate  current  of  the  modulator  tube. 

(5)  The  action  of  the  oscillator  tube  itself  should  be  such  that  the 
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power  it  supplies  to  the  antenna  is  a  constant  fraction  of  the 
c.c.  power  input  to  its  plate  circuit. 
(6)  Even  though  the  modulator  and  power  generator  are  acting 
perfectly  the  speech  at  the  receiving  station  will  be  poor  unless 
the  decrements  of  the  three  tuned  circuits,  transmitting  an- 
tenna, receiving  antenna,  and  closed  tuned  circuit  at  receiving 
station  are  all  rather  high,  as  explained  on  p.  678. 

In  view  of  the  many  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  for  correct  modulation 
it  is  plain  that  very  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  such  a  cir- 
cuit or  similar  circuits,  since  the  non-fulfillment  of  one  or  more  of  the 
above  conditions  would  seriously  affect  transmission,  noaking  the  received 
speech  drummy  and  indistinct. 

High-power  Telephone  Sets  Using  Tube  Generators. — In  case  a  tube 
outfit  is  used  for  a  radiophone  transmitter  of  more  than  perhaps  200  watts 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  battery  of  oscillators,  instead  of  one  only  as  shown 
in  Fig.  19.  For  such  an  installation  two  tubes  are  arranged  as  modulator 
and  oscillator  (as  shown  in  Fig.  19)  but  the  oscillator  feeds  a  closed  circuit 
instead  of  the  antenna.  The  battery  of  high-power  tubes  are  all  connected 
in  parallel,  their  plate  circuits  feeding  into  the  antenna  and  their  grids, 
all  in  parallel,  are  excited  from  the  closed  circuit  of  the  '^  pilot  "  oscillator 
which  is  of  course  modulated.  These  high-power,  separately  excited, 
tubes  are  generally  called  amplifiers,  it  being  their  function  to  amplify 
the  modulated,  high-frequency  oscillations  of  the  pilot  oscillator. 

In  recent  attempts  to  keep  the  U.  S.  S.  George  Washington  in  radio 
telephonic  communication  with  the  United  States  during  the  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  a  combination  of  two  tubes,  modulator  and  oscillator, 
served  to  excite  a  battery  of  twelve  large  power  tubes,  the  high-frequency 
output  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  kw. 

It  is  generally  not  feasible  suitably  to  modulate  the  plate  current  of 
a  high-power  tube  directly  from  the  secondary  of  the  transmitter-operated 
transformer.  If  the  modulator  is  a  250-watt  tube  it  is  likely  that  the 
transmitter  transformer  will  connect  to  the  grid  circuit  of  a  small  tube, 
say  5-watt  capacity,  and  the  plate  circuit  of  the  5-watt  tube  will  furnish 
the  excitation  for  the  grid  of  the  high-power  modulator. 

Alezanderson's  Sdieme  of  Modulation. — Alexanderson  has  devised 
a  scheme  whereby  the  output  of  very  large  alternators  may  be  modulated 
by  the  use  of  low-capacity  telephone  transmitter.  The  method  used 
is  mainly  based  upon  the  following  idea.  Consider  the  coils  A  and 
B,  woimd  upon  an  iron  core  as  shown  in  Fig.  22;  if  a  direct  current 
be  sent  through  coil  B  then  the  impedance  of  A  will  vary  according 
to  each  value  of  direct  current.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  direct 
current  in  B  changes,  the  permeability  of  the  iron  changes  and  hence 
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the  impedance  of  the  coil  A.    This  principle  is  applied  in  Alexanderson's 
scheme  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  the  diagram  Fig.  23. 

L3  in  this  diagram  corresponds  to  coil  B  of  Fig.  22,  wherein  a  direct 
current  is  caused  to  flow  by  the  battery  F.     h\  and  L2  correspond  to  coil 

A  of  Fig.  22  and  their  impedance  is  caused  to  varv 
by  the  change  in  the  direct  cimrent  of  coil  L3-    The 
magnetic  circuit  and  the  coils  are  arranged  and 
connected  as  shown,  because  in  so  doing  an  alter- 
nating current  flowing  through   L\   and    L2  can 
induce  but  small*  e.m.f.'s  in  coil  L3,   as   may  be 
Fig.  22.  — If  continuous  easily  seen.    The  coils  L\  and  L2  are  connected 
current  is  sent  through  across  the  high-frequency  alternator  A,  which  is,  in 
coa  A  the  alternating  turn,  connected  to  the  'antenna  in  the  usual  way. 
cuirent   impedance   of  i^  ^j  ^e  noted  that  the  ch^cuit  of  the  antenna  and 

coil  B  will  vary  with  the  xi     .     r  xi.         •!     r      r  •  ix-   1        --1.1. 

amount  of  current  in  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^«  ^^"^  ^  ^  multiple  with  respect 
coilil.  to  the  alternator;  since  the  alternator  armature 

has  impedance  it  is  plain  that  by  changing  the 
current  in  the  circuit  of  L1-I/2  the  voltage  across  the  alternator  terminals 
is  thereby  changed,  and  hence  the  current  in  the  antenna  is  chang^. 
Thus,  if  the  impedance  of  L1-I/2  is  made  very  low  a  large  current  will 
flow  therein  and  the  alternator  voltage  will  ftdl,  and  so  will  the  antenna 
current;  the  opposite  takes  place  when  the  impedance  of  L1-L2  is  made 
high.    Hence,  if  the  transmitter  is  spoken  into,  and  the  direct  current  in 
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Fig.  23. — Current  through  coil  L%  chs^gies  the  permeability  of  both  the  innde  cofes, 
thus  changing  the  effective  inductance  of  Li  and  Ls,  both  of  which  are  connected 
in  parallel  with  the  generator. 

coil  I/3  is  thereby  changed,  the   impedance  of  the  coils  L1-L2  will  be 
changed,  and  the  antenna  current  will  thus  be  modulated. 

The  adjustment  of  the  value  of  the  direct  current  in  I/3,  with  the  trans- 
mitter inoperative,  has  an  extremely  important  bearing  upon  the  oper- 
ation. To  begin  with,  it  must  be  noted  that  this  current  may  be  adjusted 
so  that: 
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1st.  On .  increasing  the  current  in  I/3  the  inductance  of  L1-L2 

increases,  and  vice  versa. 
^.  On  increasing  the  current  in  I/3  the  inductance  of  L1-L2 

decreases,  and  vice  versa. 
3d.  The  inductance  of  L1-L2  decreases  both  when  the  current 
in  L3  is  increased  and  when  decreased. 

The  above  statements  are  illustrated  by  means  of  cxirve  Fig.  24.  The 
first  condition  would  be  reaUzed  by  adjusting  the  direct  current  to  /i, 
the  second  condition  by  adjusting  to  h,  and  the  third  condition  by  adjust- 
ing to  /a. 

Of  coijrse,  the  third  condition  is  one  which  cannot  be  used  at  all,  and 
it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  second  is  the  best.  In  this  case, 
if  the  telephone  diaphragm  is 
inwardly  displaced,  and  the  direct 
current  is  thereby  increased,  the 
inductance  of  L1-L2  will  decrease 
and  the  current  in  the  antenna 
will  decrease;  so  that  an  inward 
displacement  of  the  transmitter 
diaphragm  produces  a  decrease  of 
antenna  current. 

Again  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
coils  La  and  L1-Z/2  must  be  so  de- 
signed, and  the  direct  current  in 
La  must  be  so  adjusted  that  a 
change  in  the  high-frequency  cur-  Direct  Current  in  l, 

rent   flowing  through   L1-Z/2   will  Fig.  24.— Variation  in  effective  self-induction 
not  produce   a  change   in  its  in-      of  Li  and  Lj  as  the  current  in  Li  is  changed, 
ductance;    in    other    words    the 

change  in  the  inductance  of  L1-L2  must  take  place  only  because  of  the 
change  of  the  direct  current  in  L3,  and  not  because  of  the  change  in  the 
high-frequency  current  in  L1-Z/2. 

The  system  as  actually  used  in  practice  introduces  a  number  of  con- 
densers in  the  circuit  of  L1-L2  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  25.  The 
condensers  Ci  and  C2  are  used  in  order  to  prevent  the  variations  of  current 
in  Ls  from  producing  currents  in  the  closed  circuit  of  Li-Z/2;  for,  it  will 
be  found  that,  when  the  current  in  L3  is  changed,  e.m.f.'s  are  induced 
in  Li  and  L2  in  such  a  direction  as  to  be  additive  in  the  circuit  of  Li  and 
L2;  these  e.m.f.'s  would  produce  currents,  which,  by  Lenz's  law,  would 
tend  to  hinder  the  change  of  flux  being  produced  by  L3.  The  condensers 
Ci  and  C2  are  chosen  so  that  they  will  offer  a  very  large  impedance  to  the 
flow  of  audio-frequency  currents  and  very  small  impedance  to  radio- 
frequency  currents;  hence  very  Uttle  cmrent  will  flow  in  L1-L2,  due  to 
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th^  audio-frequency  changies  in  the  current  of  I<i,  "winie  little  or  no  oppo- 
sition will  be  offered  by  these  condensers  to  the  flow  of  radio  frequency 
currents  from  the  alternator.  The  condensers  C  and  Cs  are  used  in  order 
to  make  the  relation  between  the  changes  in  the  direct  current  of  L3  and 


Fig.  26. — ^The  circuit  of  Fig.  23  is  found  to  function  better  if  proper  oondenaen  are 

utilized  as  indicated  in  this  diagram. 

the  antenna  current  a  linear  one  throu^  a  large  range  of  direct- 
current  values. 

It  will  be  noted  that  if  the  condensers  C  and  C3  are  left  out,  and,  con- 
sidering Ci  and  C2  as  having  an  extremely  low  impedance  to  radio  fre- 
quency currents,  the  circuit  of  the  alternator,  antenna  and  Li-Lzj  may 
be  fundamentally  represented  as  in  Fig.  26,  where  . 

La  represents  inductance  of  alternator  armature; 
Ca  represents  capacity  of  antenna; 
Li-Z/2  represents  inductance  of  coils  Li-Z/29 

while  if  condenser  C  is  inserted  in  series  with  L1-Z/2   the  sch^natic  diar 
gram  would  be  as  in  Fig.  27.    It  is  found  on  varying  L1-L2  of  Fig.  26 

that  the  current  in  Ca  (antenna  current)  varies 
but  Uttle  and,  for  certain  values  of  L1-L2,  does 
not  vary  at  all;  while  the  reverse  is  true  of 
Fig.  27.  This  is  graphically  represented  in 
the  conventional  ciuves  of  Fig.  28,  where 
curve  (A)  has  a  very  much  smaller  slope  than 
curve  (B). 

In  the  case  of  curve  (£),  the  working  part 

would  be  between  the  points  K  and  D.    The 

condenser    Cz    is    shown    diagrammatically  in 

Fig.  29.     This  condenser  seems  to  further  increase  the  sensitiveness  of 

the  arrangement,  since  it  forms  with  L1-L2  a  multiple-resonant  circuit 


Fia.    26.— Detail  circuit  of 
Fig.  23. 
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whose  impedance  is  more  susceptible  to  variations  of  Li-I^  than  if  this 
alone  were  used. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  this  system,  as  used  in  practice,  the 
antenna  current  is  made  to  decrease  as  the  direct  current  increases;  there- 
fore an  inward  movement  of  the  transmitter 
diaphragm  may  produce  an  outward  movement 
of  the  receiver  diaphragm,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  displacements  of  the  two  diaphragms  may 
be  180**  apart. 

The  ability  of  Alexanderson's  apparatus 
to  modulate  may  be  best  gathered  from  the 
statement  that  a  change  in  the  current  of  the 
transmitter  of  0.2  ampere  has  been  made  to 
produce  a  change  of  37  kilowatts  in  the  anten- 
na power  output;  a  three  electrode  tube  was 
in  this  case  suitably  used  to  change  the  cur- 
rent in  Ls,  the  transmitter  "  talking  '*  to  the  grid  of  this  tube. 

Receiving  System. — The  receiving  system  for  radio-telephony  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  receiving  damped-wave  telegraphic  signals. 
It  must  be  understood  that,  as  pointed  out  on  p.  649,  the  incoming  modu- 


FiG.  27. — ^Detail  circuit  of 
Fig.  23  with  a  oondenaer 
introduced  in  the  common 
lead  of  Li-Lt. 
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(A)  No  Condenser  in  Series  with  Lj-Ln 

(B)  Condenser  in  Series  with  L^-L, 


lated  waves  must  be  rectified  and, 
for  this  purpose,  either  a  crystal 
detector  or  a  vacmmi-tube  detector, 
suitably  adjusted  to  act  as  a  recti- 
fier, may  be  used.  The  connections 
are  the  same  as  those  used  for  re- 
ceiving damped  waves,  and,  in  fact, 
a  station  fitted  to  receive  damped 
waves  will  also  receive  radiotele- 
phonic  messages.  One  difference 
between  the  reception  of  damped 
waves  and  radiotelephonic  messages 
Ues  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  incoming  waves  are 
Fio.  28.— Effect  of  the  condenser  in  series  undamped  (in  the  ordinary  meaning 
with  Lr-Li  on  the  amplitude  of  antenna  of  the  word),  though  modulated;  but 
current.  j^  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 

such  a  receiving  system  no  local 
oscillations  are  needed,  as  in  receiving  undamped  waves  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  for,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  amplitude  of  the  incoming 
waves  is  constant,  in  radio-telephony  the  amplitude  of  the  incoming 
waves  is  continually  changing  and  it  is  this  change  in  amplitude  which 
must  be,  and  is,  detected  by  suitable  rectifying  devices. 


Inductance  of  Li-L, 
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Analysis  of  Modulated  Wave. — It  is  important  at  this  point  to  m^ 

^_____^  that,  though  the  alternator,  or  any  other  source 

J  ,,  that  might  be  used  at  the  transmitting  station, 

^        '        — * produces,  when  no  modulation  is   taking  place 

an  undamped  current  of  constant  amplitude  m 

single  frequency,  except  for  any  harmonics  iki 

might  be  present,  yet,  when   modulation  takes 

place,     the     ciurrent      flowing     throng    tht 

Pio.29.-The  condenser  C,  transmitting   antenna   may    be    shown    to  be 

makes  with  Li-L,  a  paral-  equivalent    to   a    number    of   component  har- 

lel  resonant  circuit  the  monic     currents    of   different    amplitudes  and 

impedanceof  which  varies  frequencies.      Thus,    consider    the    simple   case 

much  more  rapidly  with  iUustrated    by  Pig.   3   of  p.   648,  which  repI^ 
change  m  Li-Lt  than  does         .  i  .  .     «  •     n  j 

the  Lpedance  of  U-U  ^^^  *  harmomc  current,  hannomcaUy  modu- 

itself.  lated. 

Let  Jo  -  amplitude  of  unmodulated  antenna  current ; 

CO  ==  angular  velocity  of  munodulated  antenna  current  in  radian 
per  second; 

a  » instantaneous  value  of  unmodulated  antenna  current. 
Let  the  equation  of  this  current  be 


a^Io  sin  cot, 


('?:■ 


when  modulation  takes  place  the  amplitude  of  the  current  is  vailing 
between  the  maximum  of  (/q  +/'o)  and  the  minimum  of  (Jo— Z'o),  hdc 
this  variation  takes  olace  harmonically. 


Let 


071 -angular  velocity  in  radians  per  second  of  modulating  dis- 
turbance, or  angular  velocity  corresponding  to  the  c}'ck 
represented  by  A1  —  A2U1  Fig.  3; 
i  -instantaneous  value  of  modulated  antenna  current. 


Then,  the  equation  of  i  will  be: 


i  =  (/o+/'o  cos  wiO  sin  cd. 


(4-' 


Eq.  (2)  is  similar  to  Eq.  (1)  except  that  the  amplitude  of  the  currmt  is 
now  (/o+/'o  cos  aiO,  instead  of  just  Iq. 
Eq.  (2)  may  be  changed  as  follows: 

t  —  /o  sin  (1)1+ I'o  sin  (at  cos  ooit  = 


Tf  Tf 

=  /o  sin  <^+-^  sin  cd  cos  (int+-^  sin  otf  cos  t^it 
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Ind,  adding  and  subtracting  -^  cos  (d  sin  (a\t^  we  have: 

Jf  Jf 

=  /o  sin  iai  +-Q-  sin  (d  cos  wi^H — n;*  cos  (d  sin  o)i<+ 

Jf  Jf 

+-K-  sin  <d  cos  «ii  — s"  cos  id  sin  «i<, 

►r: 

Jf  Jf 

t-Iosin  w^H—s^  sin  (a)+a)i)i+-^  sin  («— «i)i    .    .    ..    (5) 

)r,  letting 

.  /= frequency  corresponding  to  «; 

/i  ^frequency  corresponding  to  wi, 

z-/osin*2n//+^sin2T(/+/i)«+^sin2T(/-/iK     .    .    (6) 

vhich  last  equation  shows  that  the  harmonically  modulated  current  of 
ng.  3  is  made  up  of  three  component  harmonic  currents  of  the  following 
amplitudes  and  frequencies: 

Amplitude.    Frequency. 
Component  No.  1 Jo  / 

Component  No.  2 ..... .^        (/+/i) 

Jf 
Component  No.  3 —^        (/— /i) 

rhu8,if  /= 300,000 

tnd  /i=  1,000, 

hen  the  three  frequencies  will  be: 

300,000,  301,000,  299,000, 

^hich  means  a  difference  between  the  smallest  and  largest  frequencies 
)f  2000  cycles  or  about  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  of  the  frequency  of  the 
mmodulated  wave  (carrier  wave).    On  the  other  hand  if: 

/ = 20,000  (X  « 15,000  meters) 

md  /i  =  1,000 

then  the  three  frequencies  would  be: 

20,000,  21,000  19,000 

which  means  a  difference  between  the  smallest  and  lai^est  frequencies 
of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  frequency  of  unmodulated  wave. 
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Of  course,  a  speech-modulated  current  is  made  up  of  currents  of  a  veiy 
large  nxunber  of  frequencies,  one  of  which  is  the  frequency  of  the  carrier 
wave,  /,  and  the  others  are 

(/+/l),  (/-/l),  (/+/2),  C/-/2),  (/+/8),  (/-/3) (/+/.),  (/-/.), 

where         /i,/2,/8, /«=  frequencies  included  in  the  human  voice. 

The  larger  the  frequencies  /i  or  /2  or  /a  ...  .  or  /n  and  the  smaller 
the  frequency  /,  the  larger  becomes  the  differen(%  between  the  sm&Ilest 
and  largest  frequency  expressed  as  a  percenter  of  the  carrier  frequency. 

This  analysis  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

Since  the  current  in  the  receiving  antenna  is  to  be  a  reproduction  of 
that  in  the  transmitting  antenna,  it  follows  that  the  receiving  anteons 
current  must  have  the  same  frequencies  as  the  transmitting  antencA 
current.  Thus,  we  at  once  conclude  that  the  receiving  antenna  circuit 
must  not  be  sharply  tuned  to  any  one  frequency,  to  the  partial  or  entire 
exclusion  of  all  the  others,  but  must  be  so  designed  as  to  be  able  to  pick 
up  all  these  various  frequencies  equally  well.  This  means  that,  if  tk 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  frequencies,  exprrased 
as  a  percentage  of  the  carrier  frequency,  is  very  large,  the  tuning  of  tk 
receiving  circuit  must  be  broody  in  order  for  it  to  respond  equally  well  to 
a  wide  range  of  frequencies. 

Again,  in  order  for  it  to  be  possible  to  use  a  sharply  tuned  receiviLg 
circuit,  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  circuit  discussed  on  p.  518,  Chapter 
VI,  the  frequency  of  the  carrier  wave  must  be  very  high,  that  is,  of  the 
order  of  500,000  or  more,  corresponding  to  a  wave-length  of  600  meters 
or  less. 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem  as  if,  for  a  receiving  circuit  having  a  certaixi 
degree  of  sharpness  of  tuning,  a  high-pitched  voice  would  be  less  distinct 
than  a  low-pitched  one;  this  effect  is  very  noticeable  if  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  receiver  circuit  is  made. 

The  effect  noted  above  is  well  illustrated  when  listening  to  radio- 
telephone transmission  on  long  wave-lengths,  say  20,000  meters;  using 
an  amplifying  circuit  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  127,  p.  514,the  timing  character- 
istics of  which  are  given  in  Fig.  130,  p.  518,  the  speech  is  very  drummy,  only 
the  low  vowel  sounds  coming  through.  It  is  quite  possible  to  adjust  the 
receiving  circuit  to  such  sharp  resonance  that  the  speech  is  unintelligible, 
although  very  loud;  decreasing  the  coupling  of  the  tickler  cofl  will  decrease 
the  sharpness  of  resonance  of  the  receiving  circuit,  making  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  higher.  This  will,  of  course,  decrease  the  strength  of  the 
received  signal,  but  at  the  same  time  will  improve  the  quality. 

In  a  radio-telephone  outfit,  both  the  receiving  and  transmitting  sets 
of  which  have  been  prop)erly  adjusted,  the  speech  transmission  is  much 
better  than  that  over  the  average  wire  line;  due  to  the  fact  that  all  fre- 
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quencies  are  attenuated  alike  (whereas  in  wire  speech  the  high-frequency 
currents  attenuate  much  more  than  the  lower)  the  enunciation  of  the 
received  signal  is  so  distinct  that  the  voice  of  the  operator  talking  at  the 
transmitting  station  may  be  easily  recognized. 

The  Use  of  an  Oscillating  Receiying  Set  for  Radio-telephony. — It 
is  possible  to  receive  speech  by  radio-telephony  even  if  the  receiving  set 
is  adjusted  to  oscillate,  by  suitable  setting  of  the  tickler  coil  (Fig.  127, 
p.  514).  Such  an  oscillating  receiving  set  requires  more  skill  in  handling 
and  a  much  better  transmitting  set  than  for  reception  by  crystal  or  non- 
oscillating  tube,  but  to  offset  these  difficulties  it  has  the  advantage  of 
heing  by  far  the  most  sensitive  arrangement  possible.  The  local  oscil- 
lations are  adjusted  to  give  "  zero-beat  frequency  "  with  the  carrier  fre- 
quency of  the  transmitting  set;  it  will  be  realized  at  once  that  the 
maintenance  of  this  condition  is  not  easy,  especially  if  the  carrier  frequency 
is  high. 

The  slightest  variation  of  frequency  in  either  the  transmitter  or 
receiver  would  produce  a  musical  beat-note  which  would  make  the  speech 
tones  unintelligible.  Even  with  a  carefully  designed  receiver  set  main- 
taining a  constant  local  frequency,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  radio- 
telephone transmitter  has  sufficient  variation  in  the  carrier  frequency  to 
make  this  scheme  unfeasible.  With  the  lower-frequency,  high-powered 
transmitters,  having  accurate  frequency  control,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
zero-beat  reception  scheme  exceeds  any  other  for  sensitiveness.  The 
tickler  coil  should  be  set  with  a  coupling  somewhat  greater  than  the  critical, 
otherwise  the  tuning  of  the  receiving  circuit  is  too  sharp,  and  the  higher 
voice  frequencies  encounter  considerably  more  impedance  than  the  lower 
ones,  and  hence  the  speech  is  distorted.  The  lower  voice  frequencies, 
which,  combined  with  a  carrier  frequency,  give  frequencies  quite  close 
to  the  carrier  frequency,  come  in  much  louder  than  the  higher  ones,  mak- 
ing the  speech  a  series  of  low-pitched  vowel  sounds. 

With  an  oscillating  tube  for  detector  the  rectified  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  impressed  voltage  instead  of  to  the  voltage  squared, 
which  is  the  case  for  the  non-oscillating  rectifier.  (See  p.  483.)  For 
this  t3rpe  of  receiver,  therefore,  the  modulation  at  the  transmitter  should 
be  such  that  the  difference  between  the  amplitude  of  the  antenna  current 
with  the  microphone  in  operation  and  that  with  the  microphone  idle 
should  vaiy  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the  sound  waves  on 
the  microphone  in  accordance  with  Eq.  (1),  p.  659. 

The  oscillating  receiver  serves  as  a  convenient  check  upon  the  degree 
of  modulation  at  the  transmitter.  If  the  local  osciQations  are  made  to 
differ  from  the  carrier  frequency  by  several  hundred  cycles  per  second, 
the  received  beat  signal  should  be  of  about  the  same  intensity  as  the  speech 
tones  when  the  receiver  is  set  for  zero  beat  frequency;  if  the  beat  signal 
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is   much   louder    than    the    speech    it    shows    that     the    modulatici: 
is    poor,     namely,   tiie   antenna   current    is   not    being    varied   idik^ 
by  the  action  of   the  mi- 
crophone. 

Effect  of  Docnoeats 

upon     the     Quality    tf 

Received      Speech.  —  k 

mentioned   on   p.  669,  the 

radio-telephone   speech  i^ 

indistinct     and     drumiDT 

if  the  decrement  of  i>.t 

transmitting   antenna  o: 

that  of  either  of  the  tvc 

Fio.  30. — Fonn  of  voltftge  acting  OQ  a  receiving  uiteim&  tuned  circuits    at   the  i^ 

for  perhape  one  thoueandth  of  a  second.  ceiving    statioD     is    madt 

low.      This    conditioD, 

will  be  noted,  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  required  for  good  telegraph 

communication  by  radio,  and  is  therefore  worth  being  analyzed. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  modulator  and  generator  are  functioning  prop- 
erly at  the  transmitting  station,  which  means  that  the  oscillator  is  imfHes- 
ing  upon  the  antenna  a  high-fre- 
quency e.m.f.,  the  ampUtude  of 
which  faithfully  follows  the  sound- 
wave fluctuations  of  the  voice. 
This  is  indicated  by  Fig.  30,  show- 
ing the  e.m.f.  impressed  upon  the 
antenna  for  a  small  part  of  the 
voice  sound.  Now  the  question 
arises,  if  such  an  e.m.f.  is  impressed 
upon  the  receiving  antenna  what 
kind  of  a  current  will  flow?  The 
elements  of  this  problem  were  taken 
up  in  Chapter  IV,  p.  268,  wherein 
it  was  shown  that  the  current 
produced  by  a  damped  wave  of 
e.m.f.  impressed  upon  a  resonant  ^"^'  31. — A  highly  damped  wave  of  ejat 
circuit  depends  upon  two  factors,  iinpr«««l  "Pon  a  receiving  circuit  of  lo- 
.,  J  -L     *  t       decrement  will  produce  a  cuirent  Ustiac 

VIZ.,  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  of      ^^^^  ,^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  j    ^^  7^ 

the  impressed  e.m.f.  to  the  natural      tirely  different  form. 

frequency  of  the  cireuit,  and  the 

relative  value  of  the  decrement  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  to  that  ot  ths 

circuit  itself. 

If  the  decrement  of  the  cireuit  is  lower  than  that  of  the  impressed 
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e.m.f.  the  current  will  be  more  sustained  than  the  impressed  e.m.f.  itself. 
If,  for  example,  a  highly  damped  pulse  of  e.m.f.  is  impressed  upon  a  cir- 
cuit of  low  decrement  and  the  same  natural  frequency  as  the  e.m.f.,  the 
current  will  be  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  31;  the  current  builds  up  slowly 
and  dies  down  slowly.  We  can  conclude  that  any  changes  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  e.m.f .  impressed  on  such  a  circuit  will  be  followed  but  slowly 
by  corresponding  changes  in  current.  It  follows  that  if  a  modulated 
high  frequency  e.m.f.  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  30  is  impressed  on  a 
low-decrement  circuit,  of  the  same  natural  frequency  as  that  of  the 
impressed  e.m.f.,  though  a  large  arrfplitude  current  will  flaw  in  the  circuity 
the  changes  in  the  amplitude  of  this  current  caused  by  the  changes  in  the 
impressed  e,m,f.  amplitude  unU  be  comparaiively  small.  If,  on  the  other 
handy  the  decrement  of  the  circuit  is  very  materially  increased,  by  adding 
resistance,  the  currerU  produced  by  the  action  of  the  modulated  e.m.f.  wiU  be 
much  smaller  in  amplitude  than  b^ore,  bui  the  fluctuations  in  amplitude  of 
the  current  will  follow  very  closely  those  of  the  moduLaled  e.m.f. 

An  extreme  case  of  this  eiffect  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  32,  wherein  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  (curve  a)  is  assumed  to  be  made  up  of  two  distinct  damped- 
wave  trains.  In  curve  (6)  is  shown  the  current  set  up  by  this  e.m.f.  in 
a  low-decrement  circuit,  and  in  curve  (c)  is  shown  the  current  set  up  in 
a  high-decrement  circuit.  Quite  evidently,  the  current  in  the  latter  case 
very  closely  resembles  the  e.m.f.  acting  on  the  circuit,  whereas  the  much 
larger  current  in  the  case  of  the  low-decrement  circuit  is  very  far  from  being 
similar  in  form  to  the  e.m.f . 

* 

The  modulated  e.m.f.  involved  in  radio-telephony  circuits  would  act 
on  high-  and  low-decrement  circuits  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  indicated 
for  the  damped  e.m.f.  of  Fig.  32;  the  low-decrement  circuit  would  have 
large  currents  set  up  in  it,  but  the  variations  in  amplitude  of  these  currents 
would  not  follow  the  variations  in  the  impressed  e.m.f.  amplitude,  whereas 
the  high-decrement  circuit  would  have  much  smaller  currents  (same  L 
and  C  supposed  as  for  low-decrement  circuit)  but  the  variations  in  ampli- 
tude would  more  accurately  follow  those  of  the  impressed  modulated 
e.ni.f.  Since  the  voice  sounds  are  conveyed  by  the  variations  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  current  and  not  by  the  magnitude  of  the  current  itself  it  is 
evident  that  the  high-resistance  circuit  would  be  the  one  to  use  for  suc- 
cessful radio-telephony. 

Appl3ring  this  general  idea  to  an  actual  case  of  speech  transmission, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decrements  of  the  transmitting  antenna, 
the  receiving  antenna,  and  closed-tuned  circuit  at  the  receiver  must  all 
be  higher  than  the  highest  decrement  occurring  in  the  modulated  e.m.f. 
Thus  in  Fig.  30  the  e.m.f.  (which  is  supposed  accurately  to  represent  the 
voice  sounds)  has  its  more  rapid  change  in  amplitude  from  A  to  B;  in 
t-en  cycles  its  amplitude  decreases  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  10,  which  corresponds 
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to  a  decrement  of  0.11.  The  decrement  of  none  of  the  three  circuits 
taking  part  in  the  trsuismission  and  reception  should  be  as  low  as  this  iralue, 
if  clear  well-enmiciated  speech  is  expected  at  the  receiving  end. 

For  short  wave  work  this  idea  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  because 
the  permissible  value  of  the  decrement,  from  this  standpoint,  is  lower 
than  that  generally  attained  in  the  construction  of  sets.  Thus,  if  the 
time  between  A  and  B,  Fig.  30,  is  taken  as  0.0001  second  and  the  waT^ 


Fig.  32. — ^A  series  of  damped  waves  of  e.m.f .  acting  on  a  low  resistance  receiving  drco^ 
produce  a  current  as  indicated  in  (&),  evidently  not  of  the  same  form  as  the  ejnJ. 
a  high-resistance  circuit  will  have  currents  as  shown  in  (c)  which  current  doa^ 
resembles  the  e.m.f .  causing  it. 


length  used  is  300  meters,  the  number  of  cycles  from  AtoB  would  be  100: 
a  decrease  in  amplitude  to  one-tenth  of  its  initial  value  in  100  cycles  cor- 
responds to  a  decrement  of  0.023,  which  would  be  practically  never  obtained 
in  either  of  the  antenna  circuits  and  could  only  be  obtained  in  the  closed- 
tuned  circuit  of  the  receiving  set  by  having  a  tickler  coupling  to  the  plate 
circuit. 

Multqpiez  Radio-telephony* — It  is  possible  to  carry  on,  by  means  d 
a  scheme  of  "  double  modulation,"  several  radio-phone  conversation^ 
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in  the  flame  area  and  using  exactly  the  same  high-frequency  carrier  wave 
for  all  stations;  the  extra  complications  of  the  scheme  are  worth  while 
only  in  regions  of  congested  communication. 

The  general  idea  of  the  scheme  is  conventionally  indicated  in  Fig.  33, 
wherein  il  is  a  modulator  and  B  is  a  long  wave-oscillator;  C  is  <a  modu- 
lator and  D  is  a  short  wave-oscillator;  the 
connections  of  a  tube^transmitting  set  utiliz- 
ing this  idea  are  shown  in  Fig.  34.  From 
these  two  diagrams  it  is  evident  that  the 
antenna  sends  out  a  ''  doubly  modulated  " 
high-frequency  wave,  that  is,  the  amplitude 
of  the  high-frequency  wave  follows  a  curve 
which  is  a  voice-modulated  long-wave  radio- 
frequency.  Thus  generator  J5,  Fig.  33,  might 
generate  oscillations  of  25,000,  and  the  ampU- 
tude  of  this  25,000-cycle  current  is  voice- 
modulated  by  the  action  of  A,  This  vari- 
able amplitude,  25,00O-C3rcle  wave,  controls, 

■ 

through  the  action  of  modulator  C,  the  am- 
pUtude  of  the  high-frequency  current  generated 
by  D  and  sent  out  from  the  antenna. 

Fig.  34  shows  how  the  Heising  modulation 
scheme  may  be  made  to  fimction  for  multi- 
plex transmission,  and  Fig.  35  shows  the  general 
reception  scheme  for  multiplex  telephony.  The 
antenna  circuit  and  the  closed  circuit,  Li-Ci, 
are  timed  to  the  high  frequency  generated  by 
the  oscillator  exciting  the  transmitting  anten- 
na. The  action  of  the  grid  condenser  and 
leak  is  to  produce  in  the  plate  circuit  a  pul- 
sating current,  the  form  of  which  is  the  same 
as  the  envelope  of  the  high-frequency  wave 
received  by  Li-Ci.  This  envelope  is  itself  of 
inaudible  frequency,  it  being  perhaps  a  voice- 
frequency  modulated,  25,000-cycle  current. 
This  25,000-cycle  current  acts  on  the  tuned  cir- 
cuit Z/2-C2Coupled  to  the  plate  circuit  of  the  first 
tube.  The  grid  condenser  and  leak  of  this  second  detecting  tube  act  to 
produce  in  the  plate  circuit  of  this  tube  (in  which  the  telephones  are  con- 
nected) a  pulsating  current  of  the  form  of  the  envelope  of  the  25,000- 
cycle  current.  This  envelope  is,  however,  of  voice  frequency,  and  there- 
fore makes  audible  the  speech  carried  by  the  doubly  modulated  high- 
frequency  wave. 
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Several  stations  in  the  same  area  might  transmit  on  a  carrier  f lequcDcr 
of  3,000,000  cycles;  one  of  the  stations  would  send  out  this  wave,  modu- 
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lated  by  a  voice-modulated  25,000-cycle  wave,  another  woidd  use  a  voice- 
modulated  35,000-cycle  wave,  another  a  voice-modulated  45,000-cycle 
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wave,  etc.  The  selecting  of  the  proper  message  at  the  receiving  station 
is  done  by  the  tuning  of  the  L^-C2  circuit  (Fig.  35) ;  as  this  is  tuned  to 
the  various  long-wave  frequencies  being  used,  the  conversations  from  the 
several  transmitting  stations  become  audible.  All  receiving  stations  tune 
their  respective  antennas  and 
Li-Ci  circuits  to  the  same  high 
frequency  carrier  current. 

By  using  several  high-fre^ 
quency  carrier  waves,  far  enough 
apart  in  frequency  so  that  no 
interference  is  encountered,  and 
using  several  long  wave-modula- 
tions of  each  of  these,  it  might 
be  possible  to  carry  on,  in  the 
same  area,  without  serious  inter- 
ference, perhaps  iSfty  different 
conversations. 

Another  scheme  for  carrying 
on  multiplex  telephony  uses  an 
antenna  tuned  to  several  differ- 
ent frequencies  and  coupled  to 
this  antenna  the  same  niunber 
of  ordinary  singly-modulated 
transmitting  sets;  it  seems  that 
this  scheme  may  be  made  to 
work  satisfactorily.^ 

Amounts  of  Power  Required 
to  Cover  Distances. — As  regards 
the  distance  range  of  radio- 
telephonic  ^transmission  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  re- 
sponse at  the  receiving  end  is 
due  not  to  the  total  power  in  the 
transmitting  antenna,  but  to 
the  variation  of  this  power; 
therefore,  it  might,  as  a  general 
statement,  be  said  that  those 
formulse  would  apply  to  radio- 
telephonic  transmis^on  which  apply  to  undamped-wave  telegraph 
transmission  as  given  on  p.  738,  with  the  proviso  that,  in  these  formu- 

^  See  Proc.  I.R.E.,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  6,  for  report  on  the  feasibility  of  such  a  scheme; 
article  by  Ryan,  Tolmie,  and  Bach,  entitled  "  Multiplex  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Teleph- 
ony." 
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Isbf  the  change  in  antenna  current  must  be  substituted  for  the  anteniu 
current  itself.  Furthermore,  while  in  the  case  of  telegraphic  transmiflBk)ii 
the  signals  may  be  very  faint  and  yet  be  understood  by  an  experienced 
operator,  in  the  case  of  radio-telephone  transmission,  the  signals  m\xA 
be  several  times  more  audible,  in  order  that  speech  may  be  fully  under- 
stood, esp)ecially  by  an  inexperienced  operator. 

Practically,  the  following  have  been  foimd  to  be  the  dependable  traos- 
mission  ranges  for  a  fair  modulation,  i.e.,  not  less  than  50  per  cent: 

Antenna  .power.  Rnnie  off  idliabk 

Qommuniention  in  milei. 

6  watts 10 

0.1  kw 50 

1.0  kw 200 

10.0  kw 500 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  discussions  on  the  amount  of  power  required 
to  cover  a  certain  distance,  only  very  approximate  values  can  be  ^ven. 
The  amount  of  atmospheric  disturbance  present,  the  conditions  of  r^rac- 
tion,  reflection  and  absorption,  and  above  all  the  manipulative  skill  of 
the  receiving  operator  in  adjusting  his  receiver  may  change  the  above 
figures  as  much  as  10  to  1.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  an  antenna  power  of 
perhaps  20  kw.  to  transmit  a  radio-telephone  message  from  Arlington, 
U.  S.  A.,  to  Hawaii,  a  distance  of  5000  miles,  and  more  recently  a  small 
100-watt  set  has  been  heard  3000  miles. 

The  Radio-phone  Set. — ^We  have  so  far  considered  the  radio-phone 
transmitter  and  the  radio-phone  receiver  as  two  separate,  distinct  parts. 
It  remains  to  show  how  the  transmitter  and  receiver  are  combined  into 
a  single  unit  constituting  what  may  be  called  the  "  radio-phone  set/' 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  depends  on  whether  one  or  two  antennas 
are  used  at  each  station. 

If  one  antenna  is  used  at  each  station  the  circuits  are  generally  arranged 
so  that  the  operator  cannot  send  and  receive  simultaneously.  A  double- 
throw  switch  is  then  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  so  that  he 
may,  while  canying  on  the  conversation,  throw  the  antenna  either  over 
to  the  transmitting  circuit,  when  he  wishes  to  speak,  or  over  to  the  recdving 
circuit,  when  he  wishes  to  receive. 

A  conventional  diagram  for  such  an  arrangement,  as  applied  to  a 
Heising  transmitter  and  a  vacumn-tube  receiver,  is  shown  in  Fig.  36. 
The  switch  S  connects  the  antenna  either  to  the  receiving  circuit  by 
means  of  contact  a  or  to  the  transmitting  circuit  by  means  of  contact  b; 
the  switch  may  normally  be  held  in  the  remving  position  by  means  of  the 
spring  c,  and  the  operator  would  change  over  to  the  transmitting  poeitioii 
by  pressing  down  on  the  insulated  handle  of  the  switch. 
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It  is  apparent  that  in  a  set  of  this  kind  it  may  often  happen  that  ar 
operator  changes  from  receiving  to  sending  before  the  distant  operator  b 
through  talking;  thus  it  may  well  be  that  both  operators  may  be  listenicf 
or  talking  at  the  same  time.  In  spite  of  this  fault  the  single  antenna 
arrangement  is  still  in  use  because  of  the  simplicity  and  low  first  cost  and 
also  because  a  system  of  simultaneous  sending  and  receiving  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  as  yet  commercially  developed. 

Simultaneous  Radiophone  Transmission  and  Reception. — In  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  encountered  in  the  single  antenna  radiophone  »i 
two  antennas  are  used  at  each  station,  one  for  transmitting  only  and  the 


Trannnlttixiff 
Antenna 


ReoeiTing 
Antenna 


Tianimfttinf 
Appacatni 


i 


ReoeiTinff 
Apparatoi 


^M 


FiQ,  37. — Scheme  for  simultaneous  transmission  and  reception  using   two  antenns. 
spaced  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another  and  tuned  to  different  wave-lengths. 

other  for  receiving;  each  operator  can  then  talk  and  listen  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  done  in  ordinary  wire  telephony.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  use  a  single  antenna  for  simultaneous  transmission  and  reception,  but 
the  results  are  not  reported  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  One  possible 
scheme  uses  in  the  transmitting  circuit  two  antemue  of  identical  char- 
acteristics, one  a  real  antenna  and  one  a  dununy;  adjustments  are  so 
carried  out  that  half  the  power  from  the  transmitter  goes  through  each 
antenna.  The  receiving  coil  of  the  receiving  circuit  is  coupled  to  both 
antennse  equally  so  that  when  transmitting  practically  no  voltage  is 
induced  in  the  receiving  circuit.  When  the  distant  station  is  transmitting 
only  the  real  antenna  is  excited  so  that  the  signal  is  received  all  right.  A 
brief  description  of  such  a  set  is  given  in  the  Radio  Review,  Vol.  I,  Xo.  15, 
by  M.  B.  Sleeper. 
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An  arrangement  wherein  two  antennae  are  used  is  conventionally 
shown  in  Fig.  37.  The  two  antennse  are  put  up  at  some  distance  from 
each  other  and  the  wave-lengtKs  of  the  two  transmitters  are  made  very 
different  from  each  other.  The  reader  will  at  once  note  that  in  such  a 
scheme  the  receiving  antenna  has  impressed  upon  it  not  only  the  feeble 
s.m.f.'s  due  to  the  distant  transmitting  antenna,  but  also  the  far  greater 
B.m.f.'s  due  to  the  local  transmitting  antenna;  the  latter  e.m.f.'s  are  not 
wanted,  in  so  far  as  they  "  swamp  "  the  smaller  e.m.f.'s  due  to  the 
distant  transmitting  antenna  and  make  reception  therefrom  impossible  or, 
at  least,  very  difficult. 
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Fig.  38.—' 


'The  scheme  for  balancing  out  of  the  receiving  antenna  the  strong  gigtm-liy 
induced  by  the  local  transmitting  antenna. 


Hence,  in  a  system  of  this  kind  some  scheme  must  be  applied  whereby 
the  e.m.f.'s  induced  in  the  receiving  antenna  by  the  local  transmitting 
antenna  shall  be  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  signal  e.m.f.'s  from 
the  distant  transmitter.  Such  a  scheme  is  known  as  a  "  balancing  out  " 
or  "  neutralization  "  device.  A  great  many  neutraUzation  devices  have 
been  invented  and  used  with  more  or  less  success.  These  devices  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes: 

(a)  Those  in  which  the  receiving  and  transmitting  circuits  are  inter- 
connected (either  magnetically  or  statically  or  both)  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  into  the  receiving  antenna  by  the  local  trans- 
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mittiiig  antenna  are  opposed  and  balanced  out  by  means  of  e.m.f  .'s  induced 
directly  by  the  transmitting  into  the  receiving  drcnit. 

(b)  Those  wherein  filters  are  used  to  ntinimize  the  effect  of  the  ejni/s 
produced  by  the  local  transmitter. 

(c)  The  "Barrage  Receiver"  invented  by  E.  F.  W.  AlexandeistHi 
To  dass   (a)   belongs  the  simple  magnetic  balancing-out  scheme^ 

illustrated  by  Fig.  38,  where  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  from  antenna  Ai  into 
the  antenna  A2  are  opposed  by  the  e.m.f  .'s  induced  in  coil  D  by  the  currenlf 
in  B.    Of  course  the  phases  of  these  two  sets  of  e.m.f  .'s  may  not  be  ezadr 
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Fio.  39. — ^A  scheme  whereby  the  action  of  condensers  Ci  and  Ci  is  utilised  to  eUminate 
from  the  receiving  antenna  the  strong  signals  from  the  local  transmitting  antenna. 

the  same,  in  which  case  it  is  more  difficult  completely  to  nullify  tk 
action  of  Ai  on  A2. 

A  second  scheme  which  may  be  included  under  class  (a)  is  Alexander- 
son's  static  balance  illustrated  in  Fig.  39.  In  this  case,  it  is  endeavored 
to  so  adjust  the  condenser  Ci  as  to  make  the  potential  of  the  point  B  and 
that  of  top  of  the  receiving  antenna  (A2)  due  to  the  action  of  the  local 
transmitting  antenna  Ai  equal  to  each  other;  if  this  is  accomplished 
no  currents  can  flow  in  A2CsB  due  to  the  local  transmitter.    This  schme 


^  See  "Simultaneous  Sending  and  Receiving/'  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexandonson,  ProoeedioP 
I.R.E.,  Aug.,  1910,  and  discussion. 
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is  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  diagrammatic  sketch  of  Fig.  40, 
wherein  the  two  antennse  and  the  mutual  capacity  between  them  have 
been  replaced  by  the  condensers  Ct,  Cr,  Cm.  . 
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Fig.  40. — Conventional  diagram  of  the  circuit  of  Fig.  39. 
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Fio.  41. — ^Another  scheme  for  balancing  at  the  local  signal,  by  suitable  coupling  of  the 

detector  circuit. 

In  this  diagram 

Ct  represents  the  equivalent  capacity  to  the  growid  of  the  trans- 
mitting antenna; 

Cr  represents  the  equivalent  capacity  to  the  ground  of  the  receiving 
antenna; 

Cm  represents  the  mutual  capacity  between  the  two  antennas. 

[t  win  now  be  noted  that  starting  at  the  point  D  we  have  the  following 
two  midtiple  circuits  to  ground:    DCiBC^  and  DFCmHC/J,     It,  there- 
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ReoeiTinf 
antenna 


fore,  follows  that  if  the  capacity  Ci  is  made  equal  to  Cm  and  Cz  equal  to 
Cr  the  difference  of  potential  between  H  and  B  will  be  zero  and  no  cuirent 
will  flow  through  the  receiving  circuit. 

A  third  scheme  bdonging  to  class  (a)  is  the  so-called  detector  babuKe 
circuit  shown  in  Fig.  41,  wherein  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  into  A2  by  A\  an 
caused  to  produce  a  current  in  the  circuit  of  A2  which  in  turn  is  made  to 
induce  e.m.f.'s  in  the  receiving  circuit  (1)  through  the  action  of  P onE, 

at  the  same  time  e.m.f  .'s  are  induced  directlr 
by  the  transmitter  into  the  receiviog  circuh 
by  means  of  the  coils  B-D;  these  two  seu 
of  e.m.f.'s  should  of  course  be  made  equd 
and  opposite. 

In  aU  of  the  above  schemes  the  neutiaE- 
zation  is  generally  incomplete  in  view  of  tbe 
different  phases  of  the  opposing  electromotiYe 
forces. 

To  class  (6)  belong  the  Infinite  Impedance 
and  the  Zero  Impedance  circuits  illustrated 
by  Figs.  42  and  43.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  42 
the  multiple  circuit  of  Ly-<72  and  R  may  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  impedance  between  f 
and  Y  at  the  frequency  of  the  local  trans- 
mitter is  very  lai^e  and  hence  the  local  trans- 
mitter e.m.f  .'s  will  produce  but  little  cuireni 
"^^  in  the  receiving  circuit.^ 

Fig.  42. — In  this  circuit  the  reao-  On  the  other  hand  in  the  case  of  Fig.  43 
nant  circuit  consisting  of  L,  the  circuit  of  C2R2L2,  which  is  tuned  to  the 
andC,  in  parallel  is  adjusted  j^^  transmitter  frequency,  presents  a  ven 
to  give  very  high  impedance  ,        .  .  ,  ^      \  Tt    ^  t 

for  the  frequency  of  the  local  ^^^  impedance  to  currents  of  that  frequency. 
signal,  thus  much  decreasing  and,  therefore,  the  e.m.f.'s  due  to  the  loci 
its  effect.  transmitter  produce  currents  in  the  circuit 

C2R2L2  rather  than   in   CzLb,  which  latter 
circuit  is  tuned  to  the  frequency  of  the  distant  transmitter. 

The  "  barrage  receiver  "  invented  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson  represents 
a  departure  from  other  neutralization  schemes,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
very  effective.     In  this  scheme  the  receiving  antenna  consists  of  two 

1 

horizontal  antennas  stretching  out  in  opposite  directions  and  connects 
to  the  receiving  circuit  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  44.  Each  hori- 
zontal antenna  consists  of  a  single  long  wire  (Alexanderson  has  used  a 
wire  2  miles  long  laid  on  the  groimd  and  insulated  therefrom).  The  ci> 
cuits  between  Pi  and  Oi  and  P2  and  O2  constitute  two  phase  changers; 
these  phase  changers  are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  a  split-phase  'voM- 
*  For  analysis  of  this  point  see  Chapter  I,  p.  68,  and  Chapter  IV,  p.  266. 
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Receivinff 
antenna 


tion  motor  and  consist  in  each  case  of  two  coils  such  as  B  and  D,  the  cur- 
rents through  which  are  not  in  time 
phase  due  to  the  different  power 
factors  of  the  circuit  of  B  and  that  of 
D;  furthermore  the  coils  B  and  D  are 
fixed  in  space  quadrature  with  respect 
to  each  other.  Thus,  if  an  alternat- 
ing potential  difference  be  impressed 
across  the  points  OiPi  or  O2P2  a  re- 
volving magnetic  field  will  be  produced 
by  the  coils  BD  or  FK.  By  turning 
the  coils  Lfi  or  La  within  the  field  of 
the  respective  phase  changer  the  phase 
oi  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  L5  or  La  is 
changed,  though  the  magnitude  of  this 
B.m.f.  remains  nearly  the  same.  If, 
then,  it  is  desired  that  the  e.m.f.'s  in- 
duced in  the  two  receiving  antennas 
by  the  action  of  the  local  transmitting  p^^   43  _j^  ^j^  ^r\^  ^^^^ 


To  receiving 
cfrcait 


mtenna  be  neutralized,  so  as  to  pre- 
i^ent  them  from  affecting  the  receiving 
3ircuit  we  manipulate  the  phase  changers 
ind  the  degree  of  coupling  between  Li 
ind  L3  and  L2  and  L4  in  such  a  manner  that  the  e.m.f.  induced  in 


offers  a  low  impedance  to  ground 
for  the  local  signal,  thus  minimiz- 
ing this  signal  in  circuit  Lr-Cs 


Horizontal  Receiving  Antenna 

Hi 


Horizontal  ReceiTing  Antenna 


To  Receiving  Circuit 

FiQ.  44. — Alexanderson's  so-called  ''Barrage  receiver,"  it  is  an  attempt  to  use  rotating 
fields  as  phase  changers  to  neutralize  the  local  signals. 
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Ls  ia  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  that  induced  in  Lo.  It  is  ap-  1 
parent  that  this  may  be  done  no  matt«r  what  the  phases  or  vbJik 
of  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  in  each  antenna  by  the  local  transmitter  may  be; 
again,  if  the  ejn.f.'8  due  to  the  local  transmitter  are  neutralized  tboae  ix 
to  the  distant  transmitter  are  not  neutralized  because  of  the  dtS«au 
phases  and  values  for  each  antenna  and  also  because  of  the  different  In- 


Flo.  45.~-View  of  the  oonatruction  of  the  set  ■hown  in  Fig.  46;  the  set  uses  the  Hekiil  { 
scheme   of   modulation,  and    has   besides   the   receiving  detector  tube,  two  loi 
frequency  amplifyine  tubes,  coupled  by  iron  core  inductances. 

quency.  In  the  words  of  the  inventor  such  an  arrai^ement  is  very  efFecl- 
ive,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  simultaneous  radiophone  traii^ 
mission  and  reception  possible,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  elimination 
interference  from  other  stations. 

Constnidioii  of  Radio-telephone  Sets. — At  present  radio-tdephone 
seta  are  made  in  comparatively  small  powers  only;  about  100  watte  out- 


TYPICAL  RADIOPHONE  SET  603 

nit  Tepresents  the  lai^est  present  commercial  set.  An  idea  of  the  arrange- 
nent  of  apparatus  in  a  small  set  (output  about  4  watts),  may  be  had  from 
¥igfi.  45  and  46,  which  show  an  outfit  designed  for  communication  over 


Fio.  46. — Panel  view  of  a  anull  radioptume  set. 

ibout  10  miles  distance.  A  300-voIt  dynamotor  run  from  a  12-volt  storage 
battery  fumisheB  power  for  the  jrfate  circuit;  the  various  parts  are  Buf- 
Sciently  well  indicated  to  make  the  cuts  self-expliwatory. 
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Single  AntennflB — ^Mechanism  of 


-As  already  understood 


B 


an  antenna  consists  of  one  or  more  wires,  suitably  arranged,  by  me&L* 
of  which  electromagnetic  waves  are  radiated  when  high-frequency  cur- 
rents  are  sent  into  the  wires. 

'     The  simplest  type  of  antenna  is  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1,  consigtiiig  d 

two  wires,  BC  and  DF  with  an  alternator,  A,  or  some 
other  source  of  high-frequency  power,  connected  in  the 
middle.  In  this  arrangement  one  of  the  two  wires  may 
be  considered  as  the  "  aerial,"  while  the  other  perfonm 
the  function  of  a  "  counterpoise."  Both  wires,  in  ttus  case, 
however  radiate  electromagnetic  waves,  whereas  inmost 
arrangements  the  counterpoise  is  so  arranged  that  it 
radiates  but  poorly  compared  to  the  aerial  proper. 

The  fimdamental  action  of  the  alternator,  as  k 
electromotive  force  varies  from  positive  to  negative  a^i 
vice  versa,  is  to  chai^  the  wire  BC  positively,  while,  a: 
the  same  time,  wire  DF  is  charged  n^atively,  and,  later. 
to  reverse  the  charges  on  the  two  wires.  It  is  plain  tk 
if,  say,  BC  is  to  be  chai^d  positively,  electrons  must  be 
taken  from  it  by  the  alternator  and  transferred  to  some 
other  conductor,  which,  in  this  case,  is  DF.  Again,  when 
BC  is  charged  negatively,  electrons  must  be  taken  away 
from  DF  and  transferred  to  BC.  Hence  the  obvion^ 
necessity  of  having  electric  conductors  capable  of  storin? 
Fig  l.-Theoret-  dectricity,  or  conductors  with  a  reasonable  amount  c^ 
ically  the  aim-  "capacitance,"  connected  on  both  sides  of  the  alternator 
plesttypeofan-  Thus,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  the  arrangemeLi 
tenna,  the  two  shown  in  Fig.  2,  for,  in  this  case,  the  storage  capacity  of 
S^fom  ^e  ^^  ^^^^  ^  relatively  smaU.  As  pomted  out  in  Chaptff 
twoplates  of  an  ^^'  *^®  capacity  of  such  a  combination  (BC  and  DF 
opcncondenser.  depends  upon  the  surface  of  each  conductor;  if  either  rf 

them  is  made  very  small  the  capacity  of  the  combinatiot 
(which  determines  how  many  electrons  may  be  transferred  by  the  actios 
of  alternator  A)  approaches  zero  and  the  amount  of  radiation  poeab)^ 
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the  capacity  of 
the  condenser  is 
so  small  that  the 
alternator  could 
not  force  an  ap- 
preciable cur- 
rent to  flow  in 
the  upper  wire. 


ilso  approaches  zero.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  common  practice  to  con- 

lect  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  the  ground  0  forms  a 

irery  good  second  plate  of  the  condenser,  since  its  surface 

s  very  large,  giving  a  reasonable  capacity  to  the  con- 

lenser  made  up  of  BC  for  one  plate  and  the  earth  for  the 

>ther. 

In  order  to  more  fuUy  xmderstand  how  energy  may 
3e  radiated  in  the  form  of  electromagnetic  waves  by 
means  of  an  antenna,  we  will  first  go  over  some  funda- 
nental  principles  in  connection  with  magnetic  and  elec- 
tric fields. 

An  electric  field  is  the  region  wherein  electric  forces 
Mre  manifested,  and  the  intensity  of  such  a  field  at  any  ^^-  2.— Without 
point  is  measured  by  the  force  acting  upon  a  unit  charge 
di  electricity  placed  at  the  point  in  question. 

Similarly,  a  magnetic  field  is  the  region  wherein 
magnetic  forces  are  manifested,  and  the  intensity  of 
3uch  a  field  at  any  point  is  measured  by  the  force  acting 
upon  a  unit  magnetic  pole  placed  at  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. The  lines  of  action  of  the  electric  or  magnetic 
forces  are  called  electiic  or  .magnetic  lines  of  force  and 
represent,  at  any  point,  the  direction  of  the  force.  It  is  also  conveni- 
ent to  represent  graphically  the  intensity,  of  the  electric  or  magnetic 

field  by  drawing  more  or  less  lines  per  unit 

area  corresponding  to  a  stronger  or  weaker 

field  respectively;    but  it   must    be  kept 

in  mind  that  the  force  exists  everywhere 

throughout  the  space  in  which  the  lines 

are   drawn  and  not  only  at  the  ''lines" 

themselves;  thus  the  number  of  lines  of 

force  per  unit  area  (electric  or  magnetic) 

which  might  be  drawn  at  any  point  is,  no 

matter  what  the  intensity  of    the  field, 

infinite.    In  other  words,  while  it  is  well 

iQ      to'visuaUze  a  field  by  means  of  lines,  the 

FiQ.  3.-By  connecting  the  lower  agnificanoe  of  these  lines  should  always  be 

end  of  the  alternator  to  earth  kept  in  mind,  and  it  should  never  be  for- 

the  semi-conducting  surface  of  gotten  that   an  electric   field   or   a   mag- 

the  earth  takes  the  place  of  wire  uetic  field  is  characterized  by  the  existence 

?^^.^^x.^:3  ^^.  ®!L*^_^^..l^®  of  forces  acting  upon   an   electric  charge 

or  a  magnetic  pole  respectively,  and  exists 
between  the  ''  lines  of  force  "  as  much  as 
it  does  at  the  point  through  which  one  of  the  lines  passes. 


generator  to  send  appreciable 
current  up  the  wire  BC. 
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Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  nature  of  a  magnetic  or  an  elearir 
field  we  may  say,  however,  that  either  field  is  accompanied  by  a  straii 
in  the  material  (ether  or  otherwise)  present  in  the  field,  and  that  the  imi& 
manifested  in  the  field  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  elasticity  of  tk 
material  under  stress,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  stretched  spring  will 
exert  ^  force  because  of  the  elasticity  of  the  material  tending  to  letrnii 
the  spring  to  its  imstressed  condition.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
stresses  and  strains  in  an  electric  or  a  magnetic  field,  we  may  lay  Asm 
certain  well-known  facts  regarding  them. 

Ist.  An  electric  field  or  a  magnetic  field  represents  a  definite  amount 
of  energy  per  imit  voliune  of  the  field.  It  may  be  shown  that  this  enei^ 
is,  for  the  case  of  air,  given  by:  ^ 

TF«=-o-ergB  per  cu.  cm (i; 

«r  ay 

W4  =  -^of-  ergs  per  cu.  cm. 

ergs  per  cu.  cm (J 


2.26  X10« 


where         TTm^ energy  in  ergs  per  cubic  centimeter  of  a  magnetic  field: 
W4  =  energy  in  ergs  per  cubic  centimeter  of  an  electric  fidd; 
H  =  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  in  gilberts  per  centimeter, 

or  in  gausses; 
V  » intensity  of  the  electric  field,  in  e.s.u.  per  centimeter; 
i  =  intensity  of  the  electric  field  in  volts  per  centimeter. 

2d.  A  magnetic  field  in  motion  produces  an  electric  field.  This  L« 
nothing  but  the  phenomenon  of  electromagnetic  induction,  for,  the  motiot 
of  the  magnetic  field  induces  an  electromotive  force,  which  must  neces- 
sarily produce  an  electric  stress  or  field.    From  Faraday's  Idw,  if: 

* 

H  =  intensity  of  magnetic  field  in  gausses; 
t  =  intensity  of  electric  field  in  volts  per  centimeter; 
F— velocity  of  magnetic  field  in  centimeters  per  second; 

i  =  VHX10^^ (3) 

3d.  An  electric  field  in  motion  produces  a  magnetic  field. 

H^aVi, (4) 

where  a  =a  constant  of  proportionality. 

^  See  J.  J.  Thomson,  "Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  1901,  p.  72  sDd 
p.  268. 
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FiQ.  4. — ^The  poles  of  the  revolving  field  induce 
an  e.m.f .  in  the  armature  conductor  M]  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  moving  magnetic 
field  will  produce  a  difference  of  potential 
(hence  an  electric  field)  between  points  a  and 
b  whether  the  conductor  M  is  there  or  not. 


This  action  of  the  moving  electric  field  is  not  as  easily  realized  as  is 

hat  action  by  which  a  moving  magnetic  field  generates  an  electric  field. 

Svery  revolving  field  altema- 

or  furnishes  evidence  of  the 

atter  effect.    A  revolving  field 

depicted  in  Fig.  4)  generates 

sx  e.m.f.  in  one  of  the  anna- 

ure  conductors,  shown  at  M; 

*ne  end  of  the  conductor,  a, 

«come8  +  and  the  other  be- 

omes  — ,  this  polarity  revers- 

ng  when  a  south  pole  takes 

he  place  of  the   north  pole 

ctive  in  Fig.  4. 
The   point  to  be  empha- 

ized   here    is  .  this — between 

he  two   points  a  and  b  (in 

he   diagram   located  at  the 

erminaJs   of    conductor    M) 

he  moving  magnetic  field  produces  a  difference  of  electric  potential  or 

.m.f.  whether  the  conductor  M  is  there  or  not. 
The  reciprocal  relation, — a  moving  electric  field  producing  a  magnetic 

field — is  not  so  well 
brought  out  in  the  action 
of  ordinary  electric  ma- 
chinery even  through  it 
is  really  the  basis  of 
every  electromagnetic 
field.  To  illustrate  the 
action  let  us  imagine  a 
gun  shooting  electrons 
at  high  speed,  one  fol« 
lowing  another  rapidly 
Gun  shooting  in  the  Same  path,  indi« 

negative  cbargw  x   j    •       tv        r        t^     v 

.    cated  m  Fig.  5.     Each 

JQ.  5. — ^A  stream  of  electrons  shot  from  a  gun   is  ^    .  i             ^     .                .|. 

equivalent  to  an  electric  current  and  hence  will  pro-  .       .  ^^^^^    ^^ 

duce  a  magnetic  field  at  any  point  A ;  this  magnetic  carry  With  it  its  electric 

field  is  really  caused  by  the  moving  electric  fields  of  the  field  and  SO  at  any  point 

electrons.  Arrow  heads  pointing  away  from  the  elec-  in  space  near  the  stream 

trons  indicate  direction  of  motion.  of  moving  electrons  (A— 

Fig.  5)  there  will  exist 

moving  electrostatic   field.    But  we  know  that  there  will  be  at  il  a 

lagnetic  field  (at  right  angles  to  the  stream  of  electrons  and  also  to  the 
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CommM 
.     ^^        Deedle 

Arrows  indicate  tendency 
for  needle  to  turn  u  Held 


Motion 


direction  of  the  electric  field)  because  this  stream  of  dedrons  is  rea%  <r 
electric  current,  the  magnitude  of  current  depending  upon  the  number 
of  electrons  passing  a  given  point  per  second.    Thus  if  there  were  6.29X10^ 

electrons  pa8Biii|& 
given  point  in  oi^ 
second,  the  stieiiL 
of  electrons  woulc 
be  equivalent  to 
one  ampere  of  cur- 
rent. 

Upon  exact  anal- 
3nais  it  will  be  foQud 

that  the  magnetie 

Fig.  6. — ^A  oompaas  needle,  pivoted  so  that  it  is  free  to  swing  ^  i  j    +    a   whethe 
in  the  honxontal  plane,  will  tend  to  set  itself  at  right  angles       .     .       J .       , 

to  the  motion  of  the  electric  field  as  long  as  the  electric  field  calculated  from  \k 

is  moving  past  it,  thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  a  moving  well-known  law  oi 

electric  field  generates  a  magnetic  field,  at  right  angles  to  magnetic  field  sot- 

itself  and  to  its  motion.  rounding  a  condu^ 

tor    carrying  cor 
rent,  or  from  the  relation  given  in  Eq.  (4),  has  the  same  value. 

To  illustrate  this  point  by  another  simple  experiment  (easier  to  con- 
ceive than  to  carry  out,  however),  we  suppose  two  metal  plates,  A  aod 
B,  Fig.  6,  charged  so  that  there 
is  an  electrostatic  field  between 
them  as  indicated.  Suppose  a 
compass  needle,  oriented  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  motion  of 
the  plates,  is  so  placed  that  it 
is  situated  in  the  electric  field 
as  the  plates  move  by.  A 
magnetic  force  will  act  on  the 
compass  needle  tending  to  make 
it  place  itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  position  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, so  long  as  the  electric 
field  is  moving  past,  thus  de-  Fig.  7.— A  toroidal  coil  is  a  good  illustwtofrf 
monstrating  the  presence  of  a  » "^"^  magnetic  field, 

magnetic  field  as  long  as  the  electric  field  is  moving  past. 

If,  now,  we  consider  a  toroid  such  as  that  represented  by  Fig.  7  the 
magnetic  field  produced  by  it,  when  carrying  a  current,  will  be  practicallv 
limited  to  the  space  within  the  toroid,^  which  space  is  not  far  removed 

>  This  statement  is  not  strictly  true,  because  there  is  actuaUy  some  magnetic  field 
outside  of  the  toroid  as  long  as  the  current  is  changing.    As  this  is  an  extremely  sooi 
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pom  the  conductors  of  the  toroid.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  current  is  reduced 
0  zero  the  field  collapses  and  in  so  doing  it  moves  with  respect  to  the 
onductors  on  the  toroid  and  induces  an  electromotive  force  therein, 
bus    producing    an    electric  ^ 

eld.  In  this  case,  since  the 
lagnetic  field  is  very  near 
D  the  conductors,  the  mo- 
ion  of  oZZ  of  the  magnetic 
eld  with  respect  to  the  con- 

uctors  takes  place  at  the  Fiq.  g.— Two  doeely  adjacent  charged  plates  fflus- 
Gune  time,  all  of  the  energy  trate  well  a  dawd  electric  field, 

iven  to  the  field  is  returned 

0  the  circuit,  and  no  phenomena  take  place  other  than  the  well-known 
ne  of  electromagnetic  induction. 

Similarly  Fig.  8  represents  the  two  plates  Pi  and  P2  of  a  condenser, 
lie  chaiging  of  the  condenser  produces  an  electric  field,  which  is  limited 
ractically  to  the  space  between  the  plates.    If  the  condenser  plates  are 

____  short  -  circuited, 

^^^"^  ^^^1- "^^'^^^  *^®  electric  field 

'^'  """t  *""*"*-        ^^  will  collapse  and 

,^^    X^       ^x  here,  as  in  the 

^  ""  ^'  case  of  the  to- 
roid, since  the 
electric  field  is 
p  very  close  to  the 
plates,pradtcaSy 
dX  of  the  eneigy 
in  the  field  will 
be  returned  to 
the  circuit. 

If,    on     the 
other  hand,  we 

10.  0. — ^A  pair  of  wires  disposed  as  shown  here,  excited  by  a  high     .  , 
frequency  alternator,  illustrates  what  are  caUed  orpen  magnetic  and       cnangmg  mag- 
electric  fields;  these  fields  reach  out  (with  appreciable  strength)  netic    and    elec- 
to  distances  greater  than  the  dimensions  of  the  circuit  itself.       trie  fields  which 

are    distributed 

>  comparatively  great  distances  away  from  the  seat  of  these  fields, 

e  meet  with   a   new  phenomenon,  i.e.,  radiation  of  electromagnetic 

aves.    Thus,  consider  the  case  of  the  two  conductors  of  Fig.  9,  to 

hieh  there  is  connected  the  high-frequency  alternator  A.    The  voltage 

ut  of  the  total  magnetic  field,  however,  it  may  generally  be  neglected  without  much 
Tor. 


Bkte^iclines  ^^N^Ma»netic  Hdou 
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of  the  alternator  is  rapidly  changing,  and  hence  the  chaiges  oq  tbe 
conductors  BC  and  DF  are  changing  both  in  value  and  in  sign;  the 
result  is  that  a  rapidly  changing  current  is  flowing  through  the  wires,  aijd 
the  potential  difference  between  the  wires  is  also  rapidly  changing,  k 
view  of  the  above  the  conductors  ^re  producing  a  rapidly  chaDgiaf 
magnetic  field,  the  lines  of  force  of  which  are  circles  conoentn: 
with  the  wires  and  having  planes  perpendicular  to  the  wires,  and,  k 
addition,  a  rapidly  varying  electric  field,  the  lines  of  force  of  which  an 
somewhat  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

It  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  this  case  is  altogether  different  fro: 
'that  of  either  the  toroid  or  the  two-plate  condenser,  for,  while  in  the  I&tte 
the  field  (either  magnetic  or  electric)  was  existent  only  (at  least  practidh 
in  a  small  space  near  the  seat  of  the  fields  and  all  of  it  could  quickk 
return  its  energy  to  the  electric  circuit,  in  the  case  of  the  antenna  bou 
the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  extend  outward  in  all  directions  and  to 
distances  as  great,  or  greater,  than  the  dimensions  of  the  oscillating  systan. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  here  we  must  consider  the  time  necessary  for  tk 
field  to  reach  a  certain  point. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a  disturbance  or  change  of 
either  an  electric  or  a  m£^;netic  field  travels  through  air  or  vacuum  vitl 
the  velocity  of  light.  Consider  then  a  point  such  as  P  at  a  distance  i 
from  the  anteima,  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  the  equatorial  plaoe. 

Let  f= frequency  of  alternator  in  cycles  per  second; 

X  =  wave-length  in  cms. 

We  will  first  confine  our  attention  to  the  electric  field.  Assume  tbt 
the  potential  difference  between  the  wires  is  on  the  point  of  starting  frosi 
zero  towards  a  maximum  positive  value  and,  therefore,  the  electric  fieiil 
is  on  the  point  of  doing  the  same.  The  electric  field  at  P  will  follow  ti^ 
variations  of  the  potential  difference  between  the  wires,  except  tbt 
the  variations  at  P  will  take  place  later,  on  account  of  the  appreci^bk 
time  necessary  for  the  strain  in  the  medium  to  travel  the  distance  d,  Tbe 
line  of  action  of  the  field  at  P  will  be  vertical  and  represented  by  the  to 
t  in  Fig.  9.  We  must  not  fail  to  remember  at  this  point  that  an  dectrie 
field  means  enei^  and  therefore  a  certain  amount  of  enei^  per  cubie 
centimeter  is  present  at  the  point  P  (due  to  the  electric  field)  and  tb 
value  of  this  energy  is  growing. 

At  some  time,  depending  upon  the  frequency,  the  potential  difference 
across  the  wires  will  reach  a  maximum  and  begin  to  diminish;  and  ths 
will  be  followed,  though  at  a  definite  time  interval,  by  correspondiiig 
changes  in  the  electric  field  at  the  point  P,  which  will  reach  a  maxbus: 
and  then  diminish.  Since  the  electric  field  about  the  conductors  L^ 
now  decreasing  it  follows  that  the  energy  present  in  this  field  must  be 
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^ven  back  to  the  conductors,  where  it  will  appear  as  energy  associated 
ivith  the  magnetic  field  set  up  by  the  current  caused  by  the  collapsing 
jectric  field.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  energy  which  had  at  first  moved 
'rom  the  oscillator  out  towards  P  must  now  return  towards  the  con- 
iuctors.  However,^  not  all  of  the  energy  given  to  the  electric  field  at 
)he  point  P  and  beyond  will  reach  the  conductors  before  the  potential 
iifference  across  them  begins  to  build  up  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus 
kgaiD  sending  out  energy,  in  the  form  of  an  dectric  field,  in  the  opposite 
iirection.  There  is  then  left  ^  at  the  point  P  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
Q  the  form  of  an  electric  field  in  the  direction  indicated  by  ^  Fig.  9,  and 
his  energy  is  unable  to  return  to  the  conductors  since  they  are  already 
ending  <nU  more  eneigy  in  th^  form  of  an  electric  field  in  the  opposite 
Iirection  to  that  of  t.  Fig.  9. 

The  energy  left  at  P  or  at  any  other  point  in  the  field  cannot  remain 
tationaiy,  but  must  travel  outward.  This,  however,  could  not  happen 
vere  it  not  that,  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  re^soni  that  a  certain 
mount  of  eneigy-  is  left  detached  kt  any  point  in  the  form  of  an  electric 
ield,  an  equal  amount  bf  enei^  in  the  form  of  a  magnetic  field,  acting 
1  a  horizontal  direction  as  shown  by  H,  Fig.  9,  also  remains  at  each  point. 
!liese  two  enei^es,  moving  outward  with  the  velocity  of  light,  can  now 
ustain  each  other  and  are  completely  independent  of  the  conductors 
^herefrom  they  issued.  For,  it  must  be  here  remembered  that,  as  pointed 
ut  on  p.  697,  a  moving  electric  field  produces  a  magnetic  field  and  vice 
ersa.  That  the  enei^es  of  the  two  fields  must  be  equal  at  all  points 
nd  times  follows  from  the  fact  that,  if  one  were  larger  than  the  other, 
lie  difference  could  not  exist  by  itself  while  moving  in  space;  ^  for,  in  so 
oing,  it  would  produce  the  other  type  of  energy,  hence  it  would  either 
ave  one-half  of  itself  transformed  into  the  other  type  of  eneigy,  both 
r  which  would  continue  to  move  together,  or  else  it  would  be  absorbed 
y  the  medium  or  some  conductor  in  the  path. 

In  the  brief  discussion  given  above  we  have  considered  energy  in  the 
)rm  of  a  varying  electric  field  acting  in  a  certain  direction  to  be  detached 
om  the  antenna;  but,  of  course,  in  a  similar  manner  energy  is  also 
Btached  in  the  form  of  an  electric  field  acting  in  the  opposite  direction, 
)  that  the  electric  field,  equivalent  to  the  energy  which  is  detached  from 
le  antenna,  is,  at  any  point,  varying  continually  in  value  and  direction 
milarly  to  the  antenna  current.  If  this  is  harmonic  the  variation  of 
le  detached  field  will  at  any  point  be  harmonic.    Furthermore,  since 

^  In  tiying  to  picture  radiation  in  this  elementary  fashion,  statements  are  neces- 
rily  made  which  will  appear,  to  the  mathematical  physicist,  rather  crude  and  arti- 
;ial. 

*  This  same  idea  holds  good  for  water  waves  also;  when  the  two  types  of  energy 
sociated  with  the  wave  become  unequal  the  wave  "breaks." 
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it  takes  time  for  the  field  to  travel  any  distance,  it  follows  that  the  phaae 
of  the  field  will  be  different  at  each  point;  in  other  words  we  shall,  as 
already  outlined  in  Chapter  III,  have  a  wave  constituting  an  electro- 
magnetic disturbance  in  the  mediiun,  so  that  while  at  a  certain  instao: 
of  time  the  electric  field  in  a  certabl  portion  of  the  qmce  may  be  repre- 
sented by  (a)  Fig.  10,  the  maximum  intensities  occurring  at  1,  2,  3,  a  little 
later  the  electric  field  will  appear  as  at  (6),  the  maximum  intensity  now 
occurring  at  1',  2^,  3',  and  the  wave  of  electric  disturbance  having  traveled 
the  distance  from  1  to  1'.    The  above  also  applies  to  the  magnetic  field. 

12  8 
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Fig.  10. — ^Electric  and  magnetic  fields  associated  with  a  wave  of  radiation  at  two  suc- 
cessive instants  of  time;  magnetic  field  c  occurs  with  electric  field  a,  dense  magnetic 
field  occurring  where  dense  electric  field  is  and  vice  versa — ^The  magnetic  and  electhr 
fields  are  in  time  phciae  and  space  guadraiure, 

the  latter  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  electric  field,  and 
both  moving  together  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  both.  Thus,  at  a 
certain  instant  the  magnetic  field  in  the  portion  of  the  space  for  which  the 
electric  field  is  given  in  Fig.  10  (a)  and  (6)  will  be  represented  by  (c)  and 
(d)  Fig.  10,  which  will  correspond  to  (a)  and  (6)  respectively.  Smx, 
as  already  stated,  a  moving  electric  field  produces  a  magnetic  field  propo^ 
tional  to  its  own  intensity,  and  vice  versa,  it  follows  that  the  irUensitus 
of  the  tvx)  Jidda  are  in  time  phase,  though  in  space  quadrature. 
From  p.  696  we  have 

I  =FfrxiO-« (3) 


H=aVt {41 
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Since  in  the  case  tinder  discussion  the  electric  field  is  produced  by  the 
motion  of  the  magnetic  field  and  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  motion 
of  the  electric  field,  it  follows  that  the  H  and  i  of  Eq.  (3)  are  the  same 
as  the  H  and  t  of  Eq.  (4),  and  may  be  substituted  therein.    Thus,  from  (3) 

and  substituting  in  (4)  / 

lo^x-f  =ay]S; 

108 
or  a=y2. 

and  of  course  the  second  equation  becomes  the  same  as  the  first,  i.e., 

or  t  =  75X10-8. 

In  our  case  V,  the  velocity  of  magnetic  field  and  of  the  electric  field,  is 
the  velocity  of  light;  since  the  velocity  of  light  is  3X10^^  cms.  per  sec. 
we  may  substitute  this  in  Eq.  (3)  and  thus  obtain 

e.=300fl (6) 

From  this  relation  we  conclude  that  a  magnetic  field,  of  intensity 
represented  by  one  gauss,  when  moving  with  the  velocity  of  light,  gener- 
ates an  electric  field,  at  right  angles  to  itself  and  to  the  motion,  of  the 
intensity  of  300  volts  per  centimeter. 

From  our  brief  qualitative  consideration  of  the  phenomena  around 
an  antenna  carrying  an  alternating  current  it  follows  that  we  may  consider 
the  space  about  an  antenna  as  occupied  by  two  components  of  electric 
and  magnetic  fields.  One  of  these  is  continually  moving  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  antenna,  so  that  energy  is  alternately  given  to  it  by 
the  antenna  and  retmned  by  it  to  the  antenna.  Because  of  this  back- 
wards and  forwards  motion  the  average  displacement  of  this  component 
of  either  field  is  zero,  and  may  therefore  be  known  as  the  "  stationary '' 
component,  also  known  as  the  ''  induction  "  field;  it  is  this  component 
with  which  students  of  electrical  engineering  are  more  familiar,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  this  which  produces  the  well-known  phenomena  of  induction 
(either  magnetic  or  electrostatic). 

The  other  component  of  either  field  is  the  one  which,  once  having 
left  the  antenna,  is  prevented  from  returning  to  it  and  is  thereafter  ui^ed 
away  from  the  antenna  and  continually  travels  outward  from  this  with 
the  velocity  of  Ught.  This  component,  while  fundamentally  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  stationary  component,  it  is  yet  very  different  in  so  far  as 
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it  is  completely  detached  from  the  antemia.  It  is  known  as  the  ''  radia- 
tion ''  field  and  represents  energy  which  is  transferred  by  the  antenna 
to  the  medium  around  it;  which  energy  is  never  again  returned  to  the 
antenna.  At  any  given  point  in  space  the  induction  fields  (magnetic 
and  electric)  are  out  of  time  phase  by  90°;  at  the  instant  one  of  them  h 
a  maximum  the  other  is  zero.  The  two  components  of  the  radiation 
field,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  time  phase  with  one  another;  at  a  given 
point  in  space  the  two  components  rise  and  fall  simultaneously. 

Both  of  the  above  t3rpes  of  the  fields,  i.e.,  induction  and  radiation 
exist  at  any  point  at  any  distance  from  the  antenna;  but  at  points  near 
it  the  induction  field  is  much  greater  than  the  radiation  field,  while  at 
points  far  away  from  the  antenna  the  radiation  field  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  induction  field  that  the  latter  may  be  said  not  to  exist.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  amplitude  of  the  induction  field  at  any  point  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  while  that  of  the  radiation  field 
varies  inversely  as  the  first  power  of  the  distance.^  Thus  any  eflFects 
of  the  field  near  the  antenna  are  mostly  due  to  the  induction  field,  while 
at  great  distances  from  the  antenna  they  are  mostly,  and  practicallv 
wholly,  due  to  the  radiated  field.  Hereafter  when  speaking  of  the  fidd 
about  an  antenna  we  will,  imless  otherwise  specified,  mean  to  refer  to 
the  radiation  field,  since  this  is  the  one  by  means  of  which  intellig^ice 
is  transmitted  to  great  distances  without  wires. 

The  radiation  component  of  the  field  is  most  important  when  the 
currents  in  the  antenna  are  of  high  frequency;  but  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  no  radiation  component  exists  at  low  frequencies;  for  a  radi- 
ation component  exists  at  any  and  all  frequencies.  Since,  however,  the 
Very  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  component  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inability  of  the  energy  given  to  a  rapidly  changing  field  to  return  in  its 
entirety  to  the  circuit  giving  out  the  energy,  it  follows  that,  for  alowly 
changing  fields,  this  effect  is  negligible,  and  hence  the  radiation  fiield  is 
practically  non-existent  and  is  never  considered  in  low-frequency  circuits. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  elementary 
analysis,  that  there  are  actually  two  different  fields  to  be  considered,  one 
induction  and  one  radiation.  At  any  point  in  space  in  the  nei^borhood 
of  a  radiating  system,  the  magnetic  and  electric  fields  both  go  throu^ 
harmonic  variations.  Close  to  the  radiator  these  two  fields  are  both  of 
intense  amplitude  (comparatively)  and  they  are  very  nearly  90°  out 
of  time  phase;  as  the  distance  from  the  oscillator  increases  both  of  these 
fields  faU  off  in  intensity  and  with  increasing  distance  the  phase  difference 
is  diminished  imtil  at  very  great  distances  (perhaps  a  wave-length  from 
the  radiator)  the  electric  and  magnetic  field  are  in  phase. 

^See  "Principles  of  Radio  Transmission  and  Reception  with  Antenna  and  Cofl 
Aerials,"  by  J.  H.  Dellinger.     Proceedings  A.  I.  E.  E.,  October,  1919. 
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This  point  is  iUustnited  in  Fig.  11;  in  (a)  are  shown  the  magnitudes 
of  the  actual  electric  and  magnetic  fields  at  various  distances  from  the 
radiator  (points  supposed  ia  the  equatorial  plane)  and  in  (b)  and  (c)  are 
shown  the  induction  and  radiation  components  of  the  actual  field.  The 
electric  and  magnetic  fields  are,  for  all  conditions,  in  space  quadrature  (i.e., 
at  ri^t  angles  with  one  another)  but  the  time  phase  between  the  two 
fields  varies  as  indicated  in  the  diagram. 


^,8 


(a) 


"H 


*« 


(ft) 


Actual  fields,  at  first  decreasing  rapidly  with  distance,  and 
then  more  slowly;  time  phase  between  C  andJH  decreases 
from  nearly  90°at  (1)  to  0°at  (S) 


J 


'H 


Induction  fields  decreasing  Tapidiy  with  distance,  time 
phase  between  E  and  IH  for  all  points— 90** 


(c) 


J 


a 


J. 


H 


H 


Radiation  fields  decreasing  slowly  with  distance,  timA 
phase  between  E  and  H  (jor  all  points  —0^ 


->-  Increasing  distance  from  antenna 


Fig.  11. — ^Actual  electric  and  magnetic  fields  at  different  points  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
antenna  shown  in  a;  these  actual  fields  decrease  in  nuignitude  with  distance  from 
the  antenna  and  at  the  same  time  come  more  nearly  into  time  phase.  The  compo- 
nents of  the  fields  which  are  90^  out  of  phase  (in  time)  are  called  the  induction 
fields,  shown  at  b  while  the  components  which  are  in  time  phase  with  each  other 
constitute  the  radiation  fields,  the  latter  decrease  with  the  first  power  of  the  dis- 
tanoe  while  the  former  decrease  with  the  second  power  of  the  distance. 

The  above  discussion  has  been  given  on  the  basis  of  the  antenna  and 
counterpoise  represented  by  Fig.  1,  but  it  applies  equally  well  no  matter 
what  the  counterpoise  and  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  source  which 
produces  alternating  currents  in  the  antenna. 

Hadiated  Field  at  any  Distance  from  Antenna. — Before  taking  this 
up  we  will  discuss  very  briefly  the  distribution  of  the  current  in  an  aerial. 
In  the  case  of  the  aerial  shown  in  Fig.  12  it  is  plain  that,  since  the  current 
in  the  wire  CD  flows  only  to  chaise  the  capacity  of  the  wire,  the  effective 
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A 


value  of  the  current  at  C  will  be  a  maximum  and  at  D  it  will  be  zero, 
for  the  current  at  C  represents  the  electricity  flowing  through  that  point 

which  goes  to  charge  the  rest  of  the  wire,  while  at  the 
point  D  no  electricity  whatever  flows,  since  there  is 
nothing  to  which  it  can  flow. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  metallic  plate  or  a  system 
of  conductors  be  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  wire  CD, 
as  at  FOf  Fig.  13,  and  if  PG  has  a  very  large  capacity 
as  compared  with  that  of  CD,  it  is  plain  that  the  effect- 
ive value  of  the  current  at  D  will  then  be  only  filin^tlj 
^^^^^^^  smaller  than  that  at  C,  since  the  current  at  D  must  be 
Fio.  12.— A  simple  ^^^  ^  ^  charge  the  large  capacity  PG.    Under  such 
vertical    wire-  conditions  the  effective  values  of  the  current  in  all  parts 
grounded  antenna,  of  the  vertical  wire  of  the  antenna  will  be  sensibly  equal 

and  will  be  considered  as  such  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion. Consider  then,  the  aerial  as  represented  in  Fig.  14  where  the 
coimterpoise  is  represented  by  a  horizontal  system  of  conductors,  fC, 
laid  near  the  groimd  but  insulated  therefrom,  being  in  every  way  similar 
to  the  sjrstem  of  conductors  at  the 
top  of  aerial  FO,  The  current  in 
the  vertical  part  of  the  aerial  CD 
will  be  assumed  to  have  the  same 
effective  value  througihout,  so  that  at 
every  point  of  CD  we  will  have  for 
the  equation  of  the  current: 

i  » Im  sin  (id, 
where 

t«  instantaneous  value  of  aerial 

current  in  amperes ; 

/«•«  maximum  value  of  aerial  cur-  Fig.  13.— If  the  antenna  has  a  oonskkr- 

rent  in  amperes;  able  network  of  wires  above  the  current 

(a  -angular   velocity  of  current      "^  ^  ^^  7^,  ^.  neariy  the  same  in 

vector  in  radians /sec. ; 
t  "time  in  seconds. 


'i^ 


amplitude  at  all  points  of  the  wire. 


Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  shown  that  the  radiation  componeat 
of  the  magnetic  field,  at  any  point  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  amal. 
is  given  by:* 

«^^-"7Ji (6) 


lOVd 


cos 


^  The  normal  development  of  the  equation  of  radiation  field  requires  more  mathe- 
matical background  than  the  average  radio  engineer  possesses  and  it  is  not  thou|^t  vdl 
to  introduce  it  here;  a  short  analysis  of  the  problem  ia  given  in  Berg's  "Electiical 
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where  h  ^instaiitaneoiis  value  of  magnetic  field  in  gausses; 

Z = height  of  antenna  in  centimeters; 

V  -velocity  of  light  in  centimeters  per  second; 

d = distance  of  point  in  question  from  antenna  in  centi- 
meters. 
The  above  equation  shows  that  the  radiation  magnetic  field  is  a  fimction 
similar  to  the  antenna  current  (in  this  case  a  harmonic  function),  and  that 


Fl 


^  ^  i^Jm  "^  ("^ 


BiinfttorfaU  pluic* 


4 


Q' 


Fig.  14. — ^With  unifoiin  current  in  wire  CD  the  magnetic  field  due  to  this  currenti  is 

given  as  above. 


the  phase  angle  is  different  for  points  at  different  distances  since  this  angle 
is  equal  to  o)y.    Substituting  a  =2x/  and  7  «=  X/  we  bave: 

phase  angle  =-r~  (X  being  measiu^  in  cm.), 


whence,  Eq.  (6)  becomes: 


h         2tZ/«  ^^^ 


i--m 


(7) 


Since  the  ''  radiation  "  component  of  the  electric  fields  bears  a  fixed  rela- 
te the  ''  radiation  ''  component  of  the  magnetic  field  as  given  by  Eq.  (5), 
we  may  write: 


..300fc  =  -«???^cos/^«e    ^' 


10\d 


(-"O' 


(8) 


where 


c  » instantaneous  value  of  electric  field  in  volts  per  centi- 
meter. 


From  Eqs.  (7)  and  (8)  we  obtain  the  effective  values  of  the  radiation  com- 
ponents of  the  two  fields.     Thus,  if: 

Engineering,  Advanced  Course/'  p.  278  et  seq.  Eq.  (20),  p.  289,  of  that  volume  is 
the  same  as  the  Eq.  (6)  given  above,  it  being  noted  that  Berg  has  used  h  to  signify 
one-half'  the  length  of  the  oscillator. 
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H  =  effective  value  of  magnetic  field  in  gausses; 
i.  =  effective  value  of  electric  field  in  volts  per  centimeter, 

2tII 


H  = 


t  = 


lOXd   • 

eooirZ/ 


a 


lOXd  ' 


(10) 


where 


/  :=  effective  value  of  the  current  in  aerial^  in  amperes. 


Eqs.  (9)  and  (10)  show  that  the  effective  value  of  either  field  varies 
directly  with  the  effective  value  of  current  in  the  aerial  and  with  the  height 
of  the  aerial  and  inversely  as  the  wave-length  and  distance  from  the  aerial 

Now  consider  the  case  represented  by  a  loop  of  wire  as  shown  in  Fig. 
15.    Assume,  similarly  to  the  previous  case,  that  the  capacity  of  the  coo- 


'I 


„. 


A 


-ct 


■9*P 


P, 


Fig.  15. — In  the  case  of  a  coil  antenna  the  magnetic  field  at  P  is  calculated  by  adding  the 
two  fields  due  to  CD  and  FG,  it  being  noted  that  the  currents  are  opposite  in  direc- 
tion. 

denser,  P1-P2,  is  so  large  as  compared  with  the  distributed  capacity 
of  the  loop  CDGF  that  the  latter  has  the  same  effective  value  of  curren: 
throughout  its  length. 

Consider  the  magnetic  field  at  a  point  P  at  a  distance  d  from  vertical 
wire  CD  and  a  distance  8+d  from  vertical  wire  GF,  Assume  the  positive 
direction  of  current  to  be  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  Then  the  field  at  P 
must  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  field  due  to  CD  and  that  due  to  FXi. 


Let 


hi  =  instantaneous  value  of  magnetic  field  at  P  due  to  CD; 
hi  =  instantaneous  value  of  magnetic  field  at  P  due  to  PG. 


Then,  from  Eq.  (7)  we  have 


/ii  = 


2irll 


m 


lOXd 


cos 


e-x) 


(11) 


(„,_2^) (lO;, 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  amplitude  of  these  two  fields  is  prEictically  the 
same,  since,  for  great  distances,  d  is  practically  equal  to  d+s,  but  the 
phases  of  the  fields  are  different  by  the  amount 


I2xs      ,. 
T — r-  radians. 


The  resultant  field  (A)  is  given  by : 
/i=Ai+A2  = 77:3-  COS  {<at —] 


2irlln, 


27rlL 


lOd 

COS  I  0)t 


10X(d+s) 


Md+s) 


)- 

)  sin  («t-^(d+|)) (13) 


lOXd 

'"VlOXd^X 

From  which  the  effective  values  of  the  resultant  magnetic  and  electric 
fields  are  given  by 

A/rlT  irA 

(14) 


c       1200jrl/    .    ITS 
lOXd  X 


(15) 


OC«2zOD-2  OA  iin^-B-?^  gin  ^ 

X        lOXd  X 


"lOXd 


•in^ 


OA'«fleld  at  P  due  to  CD 
O^K    ••      ••  **     *•     •*    FQ 
OC« resultant  field,  obtained 
117  adding  (yectorially)  OB' 
toQA 


Pig,  16. — ^The  field  due  to  wire  CD  is  shown  by  vector  OA ;  that  due  to  FG  is  shown  by 
OB'  nearly  ISO**  out  of  phase  with  OH.    The  actual  field  is  obtained  by  adding 

yectorially  OB'  and  OH,  it  beiog  noted  that  they  differ  in  phase  by  It -\ . 

The  vector  addition  of  H\  and  H2  by  which  Eq.  (14)  is  obtained  is 
shown  in  Fig.  16.  These  equations  show  that  the  effective  value  of  the 
residtant  field  is  equal  to  twice  that  due  to  either  wire  multiplied  by  the 
sine  of  an  angle  which  varies  with  the  distance  between  the  two  wires. 

Thusif  s  =  X 


sm  -r-=smir»=0 


and  if  s  =2* 


sm  Y=sui  9  =  1. 
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It  may  then  be  seen  that  if  the  distance  between  the  two  wires  of  the 
loop  is  exactly  equal  to  one  wave-length,  the  resultant  field  at  all  points  is 
the  plane  of  the  loop  is  zero,  while  if  the  distance  between  the  two  vires  is 

one-half  a  wave-length  the  resultant 
field  in  the  plane  of  the  loop  is  equal 
to  twice  that  of  one  wire.  In  oikr 
words  the  resultant  at  any  one  point 
is  due  to  fields  of  the  same  amplitude 
but  different  phase,  the  latter  depsid- 
ing  upon  the  distance  between  tk 
wires,  since  in  one  case  the  field  has  to 
travel  a  greater  distance  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other  wire.  Thus,  if  tk 
two  wires  were  close  together  the  resultant  field  at  any  point  would  be 
zero. 

Again,  if  a  point  be  chosen  such  as  F,  Fig.  17,  in  a  plane  perpendicular 


*     WtelMI 
o 

FiQ.  17. — ^At  a  point  Y  in  the  equatorial 
plane  of  the  coil,  equidistant  from 
both  wires  C-D  and  FG  the  radiation 
field  is  zero. 


r 


Fio.  18. — ^The  distribution  of  radiation  field  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  a  ooil  antema* 


to  the  plane  of  the  loop  and  equidistant  from  both  wires,  it  is  plain  that 
the  fields  at  Y  due  to  either  CD  or  FO  must  be  180*  out  of  phase,  since 
they  have  to  travel  the  same  distance,  and  the  result  is  that  the  resuHact 
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Tube  oKinator 


field  at  y  is  zero.  For  points  other  than  those  such  as  point  Y  of  Fig. 
17  and  point  P.  of  Fig.  15  the 
maximum  value  of  the  field  for 
a  certain  distance  from  the  aerial 
varies  from  zero  at  F  to  a  maxi- 
mum at  P.  _ 

If   a  curve  were  plotted  to  l^^s     pj^ouiienarc 

polar   coordinates,  showing  the 
effective  values  of  the  magnetic 
field  intensity  at  aU  the  points       'm^mmm 
around   the  circumference  of  a  ^Q- 1^- — ^Excitation  of  antenna  by  magnetic 
circle  having  the  loop  as  a  center,  coupling  to  generator, 

we  would  obtain  a  diagram  as 

shown  in  Fig.  18,  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  any  point  P  along  the  cir- 
cumference PQjR  being  represented  by  the  line  Oa.    It  may  be  easily 

shown  that  the  intensity  of  the  field 
varies  harmonically  from  zero  at  points 
R  and  R'  to  maxima  at  points  T  and  T\ 
and,  therefore,  the  curves  OBC  and  ODF 
should  be  circles  with  a  diameter  equal 
"1  Audio  ^  ^^®  intensity  of  the  field  in  the  direc- 
Y 2SiS?SSJ    *^^^  ^^.'-    Such  a  loop  will,  then,  radi- 

ate  most  energy  in  the  direction  TT'  m 
the  plane  of  the  coil  and  practically 


'm. 


Fig.  20.-«impl€«t  schemes  for  spark  none  in  the  direction  RR\ 

telegraphy  excitation.  Methods  of  Ptodudng  Cuirent  in 

the   Antemia. — So    far   we  have   dis- 
cussed simple  antennse  energized  by  means  of  an  alternator  placed  directly 
in  series  with  the  aerial;  but  it  has  already  been  stated  that  an  antenna 
may  be  energized  by  means 
other  than  this  one.     Thus 
the  diagrams  of  Figs.  19,  20, 
and  21  give  various  methods 
of  energizing  the    antenna, 
all  of  which  methods  have  _ 

already  been  studied.     Fig.  S  ^  § 

19  shows  the  alternator  in-  ? 

ductively   coupled    to    the        ---^////^/^W^x^^ 

antenna   circuit,   instead    of  yxq.  21.— Ordinary  scheme  of  excitation  for  spark 
having  the  alternator  directly  telegraphy, 

in  the  antenna  circuit.    This 

has  the  advantage  of  eliminating  some  of  the  harmonics  of  the  alter- 
nator, so  that  the  current  in  the  antenna  is  now  nearly  harmonic.    It 
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is  to  be  noted  that  instead  of  a  high-frequency  alternator,  a  tube  gen- 
erator or  a  Poulsen  arc  may  be  used,  and,  in  every  case  the  antenm 
current  will  be  nearly  harmonic  and  undamped. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrangements  of  Figs.  20  and  21  are  meant 
to  produce  trains  of  damped  currents  in  the  antenna.    In  Fig.  20  tk 


r       6 

1 ^7zm^ 

Umbrella  type 
Fig.  22. — ^Umbrella  antenna. 


spark  gap  is  directly  in  the  antenna,  while  in  Fig.  21  the  spark  gap  L^ 
placed  in  the  so-called  closed  oscillating  circuit.  The  disadvantage  ^ 
placing  the  spark  gap  directly  in  the  antenna  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
a  gap  has  considerable  resistance,  especially  in  the  case  of  high-power, 
high-voltage  sets  where  the  gap  distance  must  be  large,  and  when  so  used 
will  make  the  decrement  of  the  antenna  proper  very  high,  which  is 


I 


WTM 


T"type 


<^^^?J^35?55^S^ 


Fig.  23. — ^Antenna  of  the  T  type. 


objectionable.  Hence,  with  very  few  exceptions,  i.e.,  low-power  seta. 
all  modern  sets  place  the  spark  gap  in  the  closed  oscillating  circuit,  inst^ 
of  in  the  antenna. 

The  methods  outlined  above  are  only  typical,  and  there  are  several 
other  wayB  of  energizing  the  antenna,  which  have  already  been  taken  up 
in  Chapters  III,  VI  and  VIII. 
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Various  Types  of  Antenns. — It  was  stated  on  p.  706  that  if  a  single 
vertical  wire  be  used  for  antenna  the  e£fective  value  of  current  at  the  base 
of  the  wire  will  be  maximum,  while  at  the  top  it  will  be  zero.  Since,  the 
intensity  of  the  field  radiated  by  an  antenna  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  current  therein  (on  the  basis  of  a  constant  current  throughout  the 


INVERTED    L  TYPE 


V////>////M 


Fig.  24. — ^Antenna  of  the  inverted  L  type. 


TYPE 


antenna)  it  is  plain  that  a  single  vertical  wire  with  non-uniform  current 
will  not  radiate  as  well  as  if  it  had  a  capacity  at  the  top  end,  when  the  cur- 
rent would  be  more  nearly  uniform,  and  also  larger,  for  a  given  voltage 
inapressed  by  the  power  soiu'ce.  Such  a  capacity  is  used  at  the  top  end 
of  an  antenna  in  actual  practice,  the  capacity  being  in  the  form  of  wires 
stretching  outward  from  the  antenna  proper.  Depending  on  how  these 
wires  are  arranged  we  have  sev- 
eral types  of  antennas,  known  as : 
umbrella,  T-tjrpe,  inverted  L- 
type,  "  Fan  or  Harp "  type, 
"  Multiple-tuned  "  type,  "  Coil  " 
type. 

These  various  types  are  shown 
in  the  conventional  diagrams  of 
Fi^.  22-27,  respectively. 

The  characteristics  of  these 
various  types  of  antennas  will 
now  be  discussed. 

Umbrella  Type. — Since  the  top 
wires  are  symmetrically  arranged 

all  aroimd  the  central  radiator  it  is  easily  inferred  that  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  aerial  the  intensity  of  the  field  all  around  the  radiator  is  the 
same,  that  is,  the  curve  of  distribution  of  field  intensity  aroimd  the  radiator 
should  be  a  circle.  It  must  be  noted  that,  while  in  the  case  of  a  single 
wire  or  of  a  Hert2dan  double  for  a  radiator,  vertical  wires  only  are  used 
to  radiate  energy,  in  the  umbrella  type  aerial  the  inclined  top  wires  radiate 


Fig.  25. — Fan  or  harp  antenna. 
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COIL  TYPE 


Fio.  26. — Coil  antenna. 


a  certain  amount. of  energy  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  wiree 
themselves.  Thus,  while  in  the  former  case  we  would  likely  find  the 
intensity  of  the  field  directly  over  the  top  of  the  antenna  practicalh-  ml 

in  the  latter  case  (the  umbrella  an- 
tenna) the  field  directly  over  the 
top  would  be  of  considerable  strength 
and  is  successfully  used  to  signal  to 
aeroplanes,  even  though  they  be  di- 
rectly over  the  antenna. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  top  spread- 
ers subtract,  to  a  certain  extern, 
from  the  radiating  ability  of  the 
central  vertical  wire,  for  the  follow- 
ing reason.  We  have  ahieady  stated 
that  the  ability  of  the  vertical  wire 
or  wires  as  a  radiator  of  energy 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  view 
of  its  very  configuration  it  is 
capable  of  setting  up  a  field,  mag- 
netic and  electric,  which  extends 
to  veiy  great  distances  from  the  wire  and  is  not  mainly  confined  to 
a  space  near  the  wire;  thus  we  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the 
two-plate  condenser  of  Fig.  8  the  energy  stored  in  the  electric  field 
is  mainly  in  the  space  between  the  plates,  which  constitute  a  ''  closed 
electric  circuit."  If 
we  were  to  imagine 
an  umbrella  aerial 
with  a  very  laige 
number  of  spreaders 
reaching  nearly  to 
groimd,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  28,  it  is  plain 
that  these  spreaders 
would  act  like  one 
plate,  and  the  ground 
like  the  other  plate, 
of  a  closed  electric 
circuit,  and  practi- 
cally no  energy  could 

then  be  radiated  because  the  electric  field  of  the  antenna  would,  for 
the  most  part,  be  confined  in  the  space  under  the  spreaders,  and 
there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  any  energy  being  detached  from  the 
antenna.    The  radiation   from   such   an   arrangement   WQuld   of   course 
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Multiple  tuned  anteniui 
Fig.  27. — Multiple-tuned  antemia. 
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Umbraila  antenDa  with  electric 


Fig.  28. — Umbrella  antennai  of  thia  form  ia  a  poor  radiator;  tbe  spreaden 


be  very  small.     In  an  actual   umbrella-type  antenna  the  spreaders  do 
not  reach  to  anywhere  near  ground,  hence  they  do  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  radiation  though  they  do  bo  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Another  reason  for  the  spreaders  intOTfering 
with  radiation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  at 
any  time,  the  direction  of  the  current  flowing 
throuf^  the  vertical  wire  is  opposite  to  that  flow- 
ing in  the  spreaders;  that  is,  if  the  current  in  the 
vertical  wire  is  upward  that  in  the  spreaders  is 
downward.  In  the  extreme  case  where  the  spread- 
ers mi^t  be  considered  as  being  close  to  the  ver- 
tical wire,  as  in  Fig,  29,  the  portion  of  the  vertical 
wire  AB  would  be  seriously  hmited  in  its  radiating 
action,  since  the  action  of  the  current  in  the  vertical 
wire  ia  opposed  by  that  of  the  spreaders. 

However,  the  total  interference  of  the  spreaders 
with    radiation   from   the  vertical  wire  is  less  than 
what  they  contribute  towards  increasing  the  radia-  Fiq.29. — Utbespread- 
tion  through   causing  a  more  uniform   current  and,      "  """*  "*  brought 

down  very  close  to 


for  the  same  voltage,  a  larger  current,  to  flow  through 

the  vertical  wire.     Several  large  antennfe  of  this 

type  have  been  used  for  long  distance  transmission. 

In    the    smaller  sizes    they    are    very   convenient 

for   portable   sets   where   the    spreaders,   anchored   through   insulating 

clamps  to  (he  ground,  serve   the  purpose  of  holding  the  central  sup- 


the  antenna  proper 
the  radiation  is  prac- 
tically sero. 
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port,  in   addition   to   increasing  the   capacity  at  the   top   end  of  the 
vertical  wire. 

The  effect  of  the  spreaders  may  be  looked  upon  as  if  the  hei^t  of  the 
vertical  wire  had  been  diminished  and  it  may  be  shown  that  the  "  effedm 
height "  of  an  umbrella  antenna  is  aproximately  given  by 

where  h  ^effective  hdght; 

hi  aiid  h2  »the  heights  as  represented  in  Fig.  22. 

/ 

Pig.  30  shows  the  arrangement  of  spreaders,  vertical  wire  and  vertical 
support,  insulation,  etc.,  for  a  small  umbrella  aerial,  where  aaabbb  r^re- 
sent  insulators  and  cd  the  vertical  radiating  wire.  The  spreaders  are 
generally  made  long  enough  to  esctend  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
mast.  A  large  piece  of  wire  netting  (called  a  ground  mat)  may  serve 
as  a  counterpoise  for  the  oscillating  system. 

'T"  Type. — Since  the  top  wires  are  on  this  type  unflymmetricaDT 
arranged,  i.e.,  extending  outward  from  the  vertical  wire  in  two  directioDs 
only,  it  would  seem  at  first  as  if  the  field  produced  by  such  an  aerial  would 
not  be  quite  the  same  all  around  the  antenna.  This  is  probably  the  case 
at  comparatively  short  distances  from  the  aerial,  but  it  is  not  found  to 
be  so  at  large  distances  away,  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  field  to  becoD» 
uniform  as  it  spreads  out  in  all  directions  away  from  the  aerial. 

Here,  as  m  the  case  of  the  umbrella  t3rpe,  some  energy  is  also  radiated 
in  a  direction  directly  above  the  antenna.  AntennsB  of  this  type  are  Y&y 
widely  used  on  shipboard  where  the  fiat  top  is  easily  suspended  betw^a 
two  masts;  also  for  portable  sets  an  aerial  of  this  type  is  easily  suspended 
between  two  trees. 

Ifwerted  "L**  Type. — The  main  difference  between  this  type  and  the 
''  T  **  type  is  that  the  ^'h"  type  has  a  more  pronounced  directional  effect, 
that  is,  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  greater  intensity  of  radiation  in  one 
direction  than  in  any  other.  This  action,  in  the  case  of  the  "h^'  antenna, 
is  not  yet  very  fuUy  understood  and  it  is  by  some  stated  to  be  too  small 
to  actually  claim  for  this  t3rpe  of  antenna  directional  ability.  Howev^. 
this  type  of  antenna  is  used  by  the  Marconi  Co.  for  the  large  transatlantic 
stations  and  has  actually  been  found  to  develop,  even  at  considerable 
distance  from  it,  a  field  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  Fig.  31  than 
in  any  other.  This  effect  depends  especially  upon  the  length  of  the  flat 
top,  BC,  as  compared  with  the  vertical  wire  AB.  The  longer  BC  is  made 
relative  to  A  B  the  greater  seems  to  be  the  directional  effect  of  the  antenna. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  due  to  an  interfering  action  of  some  sort,  between 
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the  currents  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  portions  of  the  antenna,  which 
occurs  on  one  side  of  the  antenna  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  on  the 
other.     This  would,  of  course,  take  place  to  a  greater  extent  the  larger 


the  horizontal  portion  of  the  aerial  relative  to  the  vertical  portion.  The 
Clifden  station  of  the  Marconi  Co.  has  a  vertical  portion  about  60  meters 
high  and  a  horizontal  portion  about  2000  meters  long;  it  is  said  to  have 
a  laige  directional  effect.  In  "  L"  type  aerials  as  used  on  board  ships, 
however,  the  horizontal  portion  is  never  very  much  longer  than  the  verti- 
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cal  portion  and  it  is  doubtful  if  in  this  case  any  appreciable  directioiii' 
e£Fect  is  present,  even  at  short  distances  from  the  aerial. 

A  directional  e£Fect  is  noted  in  the  case  of  aeroplanes  carrying  a  long 
vertical  wire  weighted  at  one  end  and  dangling  beneath  the  aeroplaDe 

c _  proper;  thiswire, 

when  the  aero- 
plane is  in  ffi^t. 
bends  somewhat 
as  shown  in  Fig. 
32andveiymuch 
in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  "L" 
aerial.     The 


|A.*t 


Inverted  iTtoaonwirbatdireotlTe 


Maxlmmn 
radlaiioii 
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Fio.  31.— An  inverted  L  antenna  is  somewhat  directional  giving  greatest  fidd  in- 
moTrimnm  radiation  in  the  direction  shown  above.  tensity  IS  in  the 

direction  of  flii^t 
or  away  from  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  aerial;  in  this  case  the 
framework  of  the  plane  is  the  counterpoise. 

Not  only  are  '^  inverted  L"  aerials  used  in  large  transatlantic  stations 
but  they  are  also  favorites  on  board  ships,  where  they  are  as  easily  installed 
as  the  ''  T  ''  type.  They  are  also  widely  used  for  small  stations  and  by 
amateurs.  As 
regards  their  use 
on  board  ships 
it  is  customary 
to  install  them 
where  the  dis- 
tance between 
the  masts  does 
not  exceed  about 
30  meters;  for 
over  30  meters 
the  "T"  type  is 
used. 

"  Fan  Type  " 

Aenal,  In  this  Y\q,  32. — ^An  aeroplane  antenna  is  diiectiozial,  sending  out  moit 
case  a  large  niun-  power  in  the  direction  of  flight, 

ber  of  vertical  or 

nearly  vertical  wires  in  multiple  are  used,  the  top  ends  of  these  wires 
being  perhaps  free,  that  is  not  connected  electrically  to  any  other  wire^ 
In  such  an  arrangement  the  effective  value  of  the  current  at  the  base  of 
each  wire  is  a  maximum  while  it  is  zero  at  the  top,  or,  in  other  words  tk 
current  distribution  is  very  far  from  uniform,  and  in   this   respect  the 
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arrangement  is  objectionable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capacitance  of 
the  aerial  is  very  large,  in  view  of  the  capacitance  of  so  many  wires  con- 
nected in  multiple;  in  fact  the  whole  arrangement  may  be  thought  of  as 
a  single  wire  having  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  all  the  wires.  The  current 
through  the  combination  of  aU  the  wires  may,  because  of  the  large  capacity, 
be  made  veiy  large  without  excessively  high  voltages.  Another  advantage 
of  this  type  of  aerial  as  compared  with  the  others  previously  discussed 
is  that  there  are  no  horizontal  or  inclined  wires  to  interfere  with  the  radi- 
ation from  the  vertical  wire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  an  arrangement 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  radiators.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  fan  type  is  not  very  widely  used  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  installing  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  ships  where  such  a  multi- 
tude of  vertical  wires  would  be  in  the  way  of  some  of  the  projecting  parts 
of  the  ship. 

^^MvUiple  Tuned  "  Type. — This  type  is  of  recent  conception  and  has 
been  used  for  the  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  station.  It  consists,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  Fig.  27,  of  a  horizontal  top  similar  to  the  top  of  "  T  " 
antenna,  fed  at  one  end  by  means  of  the  alternator  A  connected  in  series 
with  the  tuning  inductance  Li,  and  the  vertical  wire  BiCi,  and  in  addition 
of  a  number  of  vertical  wires  attached  to  the  horizontal  top  at  suitable 
points  and  each  separately  connected  to  ground  through  a  tuning  induc- 
tance. The  result  of  this  is  that  each  of  the  vertical  wires  acts  as  a  vertical 
antenna,  the  whole  arrrangement  constituting  a  number  of  vertical  anten- 
nse  connected  in  multiple,  and  hence  radiating  as  if  they  were  a  single 
antenna.  The  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that,  since  each  vertical  wire 
is  independently  connected  to  ground,  it  follows  that  all  the  groimd  resist- 
ances are  connected  in  multiple,  and  hence  the  total  ground  resistance  is 
very  much  less  than  would  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  any  other  type 
of  antenna  of  the  same  power  capacity,  thus  giving  a  very  high  efficiency.^ 

Of  course  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  phases  of  the 
currents  must  be  adjusted  so  that  all  the  vertical  wires  will  be  radiating 
in  phase  with  one  another  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  radiation;  the 
tuning  coils  Li,L2y  .  .  .  Z/5  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  adjust- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vertical  wires  be  suitably  spaced  and  if,  in 
addition,  the  phases  of  their  currents  be  suitably  adjusted  it  is  said  to  be 
possible  by  means  of  this  type  of  antenna  to  obtain  greater  radiation  in 
one  direction  than  in  another  thus  producing  directional  transmission. 

^  It  must  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  radiation  resistance  of  each  vertical  wire  of 
die  multiple-tuned  antenna  cannot  be  calculated  as  though  the  wire  stood  alone,  using 
e.g.  £q.  (21),  p.  737.  The  presence  of  the  other  vertical  wires,  also  carrying  current, 
will  a£Fect  this  radiation  resistance,  the  amount  of  this  effect  depending  upon  the  prox- 
imity of  the  various  vertical  wires,  and  upon  the  relative  phases  of  their  currents. 
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Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  multiple-tuned  antenna  the  intensity  of  the  radiatec 
field  at  any  point  is  the  resultant  of  the  fields  due  to  each  of  the  vertica! 
wires  and,  if  suitably  designed  and  adjusted,  the  resultant  field  in  certaiL 
directions  may  be  made  a  minimum  and  in  others  a  maximum,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  directional  efifect.^ 

An  elementary  anal3rsis  shows  the  normal  operation  of  this  antenia  u 
be  but  slightly  directive,  the  maximum  radiation  taking  place  at  lig^.: 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  antenna.  If  directive  radiation  is  obtained  b} 
phase  shifting  in  the  different  vertical  wires,  the  radiation  resistance  o: 
the  antenna  as  a  whole  falls  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  normal  value. 

"  Coil  Antenna." — This  has  already  been  discussed  on  p.  708,  wher? 
it  was  shown  that  such  an  aerial  has  a  very  decided  directional  eSec: 
and  that  the  intensity  of  the  field  in  the  plane  of  the  coil,  where  it  is  a 
maximum,  is  a  function  of  the  distance  between  the  two  vertical  sidf^ 
of  the  coil  and  is  greatest  when  this  distance  is  equal  to  one-half  a  wav^ 
length.  A  comparison  may  here  be  made  of  the  single  vertical  inie 
with  imiform  current  throughout  and  of  the  coil  antenna  with  imifonn 
current  throughout.  Thus,  from  Eqs.  (9)  and  (14)  on  pp.  708-709  for 
the  effective  values  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  at  any  distanct 
from  antenna  we  have: 

"     lOXd ^' 


for  single  wire 


for  coil  of  one  turn.    Of  course,  if  the  coil  aerial  has  more  ttirns'  than 
one  the  intensity  of  the  field  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  turns, 
provided  that  the  current  is  imiform  throughout. 
If  N  =niunber  of  tiurns 

for  coil  of  N  turns. 

If  /,  {,  X,  and  d  are  the  same  for  the  two  types  of  antennas  we  maj 
obtain  tiie  ratio  of  the  magnetic  fields  due  to  the  coil  and  to  the  singie 
wire  by  dividing  (14a)  by  (9).    Thus, 

^See  paper  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  '^Transatlaatic  Radio  CommunicatiosL ' 
A.  I.  E.  E.,  Proceedings,  Oct.,  1919.  In  reading  this  paper  the  student  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  quantitative  results  predicted  (magnitudes  of  currents,  etc.)  do  not 
hold  good  for  the  transient  state  which,  in  an  antenna  of  this  kind,  ma}*^  be  a  large  bzc- 
tion  of  the  duration  of  a  ''dot." 
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Ratio  of  field  of  coQ  to  that  of  sin^e  wire 

-2i\r8in^. 

A 

In  order  to  make  the  two  fields  the  same  we  must  have 

.     T5         1 

sm-r-  = 


X     2N' 


or 


X   .       ,    1 

«=-  sm  ~*  — 

IT 


2N' 


Below  is  given  a  table  showing  the  value  of  s  for  different  values  of  N, 

TABLE  I 

Distance  between  ^des  of  a  coil  aerial  of  the  same  height  as  a 
corresponding  single  vertical  wire  aerial  necessary  to  make  the 
fields  from  the  two  aerials  alike. 


N 

8 

1 

0.17  X 

2 

0.08  X 

3 

0.053  X 

5 

0.032  X 

10 

0.016  X 

100 

0.0016  X 

It  is  understood  that  the  coil  aerial  field  has,  in  the  above  discussion, 
been  considered  which  exists  in  the  plane  of  the  coil,  i.e.,  the  plane  of 
maximum  field  intensity.  The  above  table  shows  that  for  a  single  turn 
coil  aerial  the  width  must  be  as  large  as  0.17X  in  order  for  it  to  have  an 
effect  equivalent  to  that  of  a  single  wire  of  the  same  height.  But  with 
a  larger  N  the  width  may  be  made  much  smaller,  so  that  with  a  100 
turns  the  width  need  only  be  a  few  meters,  even  with  large  wave-lengths. 
However,  with  a  large  number  of  turns  the  question  of  the  capacity 
between  turns  and  the  effective  resistance  of  the  coil  plays  an  important 
part. 

If  the  capacity  from  turn  to  turn  is  large  (i.e.,  the  turns  close  together) 
the  current  will  not  be  uniform  throughout,  and,  furthermore,  the  phase 
of  the  current  at  every  point  will  be  different,  a  condition  which  is  not 
conducive  to  best  results  as  regards  radiation.  Hence  the  turns  should 
be  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another.  This  may  be 
stated  by  8a3ring  that  the  capacity  of  the  coil  itself  should  be  such 
as  to  make  the  fimdamental  wave-length  of  the  coil  no  larger  than 
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about  one-third  of  the  wave-length  to  be  used.  The  effective  ^esistat^ 
of  the  coil  antenna  is  taken  up  on  page  737  of  this  chapter. 

As  examples  of  coil  antennae  which  seem  satisfactory  for  receiviijj 
purposes  it  may  be  noted  that  for  a  600-meter  wave  a  square  coil,  120 
cm.  on  a  side,  of  10  turns,  spaced  about  0.5  cm.  from  each  other,  requires 
a  tuning  condenser  somewhat  less  than  .001  /xf. 

By  installing  the  coU  (or  "  loop  "  as  it  is  more  frequently  called!  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  33,  it  may  be  used  with  the  D.  P.  £>.  T.  switch  down 


For  900  me  ten 
10  tumi  120  cm.  square 


About  MMfif 
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Fig.  33. — Use  of  a  coil  receiving  antenna;  by  throwing  the  switch  down  the  coD  a«t« 
as  a  simple  antenna,  the  coil  L  being  used  for  tuning.  When  it  is  desired  to  p: 
the  directional  effect  of  the  coil  the  switch  is  thrown  up. 

for  general  reception,  the  loop  merely  acting  as  a  low  antenna,  tuiuDg 
being  accomplished  by  the  variometer;  L.  When  the  desired  signal  Ls 
received  the  switch  may  be  thrown  upwards  and  the  directive  efifect  of 
the  coil  thus  be  obtained. 

For  wave-lengths  from  10,000-20,000  meters  a  square  coil  about 
6  meters  on  a  side  with  50  turns  spaced  4  cm.  apart  is  suitable. 

Because  of  the  comparatively  low  receptive  power  of  loop  antenna 
the  receiver  (detector)  used  must  be  the  most  sensitive  available;  the 
use  of  such  a  detector  with  a  good  amplifier  is  possible  because  of  the  com- 
paratively low  intensity  of  the  "  strays  "  picked  up  by  a  loop. 
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Aeroplane  and  Airship  Antennae. — The  aerial  system  of  aircraft  comes 
nearest  to  approximating  the  conditions  represented  by  the  simple  aerial 
system  of  the  Hertzian  double  (see  Fig.  1),  in  so  far  as  the  counterpoise 
is  not  the  groimd,  and  furthermore  the  antenna  and  coimterpoise  are 
at  considerable  distance  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  electromagnetic 
waves  generated  by  such  a  radiating  system  travel  outward  in  space 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  groimd  except  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  radiating  system. 

The  various  types  of  radiating  systems  used  may  be  classified  into 
two  general  headings: 

(1)  Those  which  may  be  used  only  when  the  ship  is  in  flight. 

(2)  Those  which  may  be  used  at  any  time  whether  the  ship  is 
in  flight  or  not. 


All  metal  work 
of  ship,  carefally 

connected  to- 
gether 


Receiviner  or 
transmitting  aet 


Tmiling 
wice 


The  first  class  includes  by  far  the  most  effective  t3rpe  of  aircraft  aerial; 
in  this  case  the  aerial  is  a  trailing  wire  dangling  from  the  aircraft  while 
the  coimterpoise  consists 
of  all  the  metal  parts  of 
the  craft  electrically  con- 
nected together.  The  trail- 
ing wire  is  made  up  of  a 
length  of  phosphor  bronze 
or  silver  bronze  wire  rang- 
ing between  150  and  300 
feet  with  a  weight  attached 
at  its  free  end  and  dang- 
ling from  the  aircraftsome- 
what  as  shown  in  Fig.  32. 
The  transmitting  or  receiv- 
ing apparatus  is  connected 
between  the  trailing  an- 
tenna wire  and  the  metal 

parts  of  the  craft  which,  as  already  stated,  form  the  counterpoise;  this  is 
schematically  shown  in  Fig.  34;  when  the  aircraft  approaches  ground 
the  aerial  wire  is  reeled  in,  the  reeUng-in  apparatus  being  operated  either 
by  hand  or  by  a  small  electric  motor. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  the  one  above  described  has  been  used  with 
success  on  practically  all  types  of  aircraft,  including  lighter  than  air 
ships.  Its  only  disadvantage  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  a  forced  landing,  and,  more  especially,  in  the  case  of  an  aeroplane 
being  compelled  to  dive  or  to  *'  loop-the-loop  "  the  presence  of  the  trailing 
antenna  wire  might  prove  disastrous  tmless  it  were  reeled  in  very  quickly. 


Weight 


Fig.  34. — Arrangement  of  apparatus  on  aeroplane 

antennse. 
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Again,  it  may  be  easily  imdeiBtood  that  such  an  arrangement  caimc: 
be  used  miless  the  aeroplane  is  in  flight. 

It  is  reported  that  transmitting  ranges  up  to  600  nautical  mfles  bsve 
been  obtained  with  trailing  antenna  wires  on  the  large  U.  S.  Navy  N.  C 
fljdng  boats  of  the  t3rpe  which  crossed  the  Atlantic;  althou^  one  im 
judge  from  the  results  of  that  test  that  operation  over  even  one4ei!ti: 
of  this  distance  is  problematical;  signals  may  be  received  by  mesms  of 
such  antennae  at  ahnost  any  distance  from  high-power  transmittbg 
stations. 

The  second  class  of  aircraft  aerials  comprises  various  types  whid 
enable  signals  to  be  sent  out  or  received  even  while  the  craft  is  on  the 
ground.    The  following  types  have  been  used: 

(a)  Skid-fin  aerials  for  aeroplanes. 

(b)  Coil  aerials  for  aeroplanes. 

(c)  T-antenna  for  airships. 


net  work 
A  B  C  D  guftably 
Insulated  from 
rest  of  aeroplane 


(a)  The  skid-fin  antenna  is  nothing  more  than  an  inverted  "  Iran- 
tenna  "  the  top  of  which  is  mounted  a  few  feet  above  the  uppeimoFt 

plane  and  covers  in  lengd: 
and  width  practically  tb 
entire  wing,  somewhat  m 
shown  by  ABCD  in  Fig 
35,  where  the  wire  DFis 
the  leading-in  wire  and 
connects  directly  to  th 
transmitter  or  recsive 
the  coimter-poise  consk^ 
as  usual  of  all  the  metsi 
parts  electrically  cornKft- 
ed  together.  Such  si 
antenna  has  been  exten- 
sively used  by  U.  S 
Navy  aeroplanes.  It  mm 
be  understood  that  because  neither  the  length  of  the  leading-^n  im 
nor  that  of  the  top  wires  can  be  made  very  large,  and  also  because 
of  the  small  separation  between  the  antenna  proper  and  the  coiinteipofc 
the  aerial  is  not  a  very  good  radiator,  and,  in  general,  aircraft  canyns 
a  skid-fin  antenna  also  carry  a  trailing  wire  antenna.  It  may  be  ^d. 
in  a  general  way,  that  the  transmitting  range  of  a  skid-fin  antenna  L^ 
about  one-half  that  of  a  dangling  wire  antenna  for  the  same  aircraft  sdJ 
transmitting  apparatus. 

When  the  metal  work  of  a  ship  is  used  for  coimterpoise  it  must  be 


Fio.  35. — Aeroplane  antenna  of  the  skidrfin  type. 
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all  very  carefully  bonded  together,  otherwise  sparks  may  occur,  when 
transmitting,  which  are,  of  course,  an  imnecessary  fire  risk. 

(b)  Coil  aerials  have  been  used  more  especially  for  receiving  purposes, 
in  view  of  their  ability  to  detect  the  direction  from  which  the  waves  may 
be  coming.  They  are  made  up  of  several  turns  and  of  such  dimensions 
as  will  enable  them  to  fit  in  between  the  two  wings  of  a  biplane,  some- 
what as  shown  diagrammatically  by  £,  Fig.  36.  In  this  case  no  counter- 
poise is  necessary.  When  the  coil  is  used  as  a  transmitter  the  greatest 
radiated  field  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the  coil,  similarly  if  the  coil  is  used 
for  receiving  it  wiU  respond  most  vigorously  to  signals  coming  from  the 
direction  of  A  or  C.  In  order  to  either  send  or  receive  in  certain  direc- 
tions the  coil  may  be  rotated  or  else  the  aeroplane  itself  may  be  veered 
around  imtil  the  plane  of  the  coil  points  in  the  desired  direction.  In 
order  to  avoid  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  operations  another  coil 
may  be  used  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  in  which  case  the 


Upper  winy 


Lower  wing 


Fio.  36. — Coil  type  antenna  installed  between  the  wini^s  of  an  aeroplane:  the  oofl  aides 

are  placed  behind  the  struts  between  the  wini^s. 


operator  need  do  no  more  than  move  smaU  coils  within  his  easy  reach; 
this  will  be  more  fully  explained  later,  in  the  section  on  direction  finders, 
p.  766. 

The  range  of  transmission  of  coil  antennae  is  small,  but  they  are  used 
for  receiving  from  very  great  distances.  Some  aeroplanes  cany  a  trailing 
wire  for  long-distance  transmission  while  in  flight,  a  skid-fin  antenna 
while  stationary,  and  a  coil  aerial  for  directional  reception. 

(c)  The  T-aerial  for  airships  is  schematicaUy  illustrated  in  Fig.  37, 
where  AS  is  the  leading-in  wire  and  CD  the  top  of  the  "T."  The 
counterpoise  consists  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  suspended  car,  including 
engine,  etc.  Such  an  antenna  has  practicaUy  the  same  transmitting 
characteristics  as  a  ''  T  "  antenna  of  the  same  dimensions  used  on  the 
groimd;  and  because  the  wire  AB  is  quite  long  and  the  wires  CD  may 
be  made  very  long  as  well,  the  range  of  the  antenna  is  comparatively 
large.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  construction  of  such  an  aerial 
is  such  as  to  permit  it  to  be  used  with  equal  effectiveness  whether  the  air- 
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ship  is  in  flight  or  not,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  trailing  vin 
antenna  at  first  used  on  such  ships.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  obsen-H 
r^arding  the  fire  risk  of  the  installation. 

Underwater  Antemue. — The  problem  of  underwater  antemue  e^ 
especially  important  in  connection  with  submarines.  Up  to  a  few  yea:^ 
ago  oommimication  by  radio  with  a  submarine,  while  submerge,  i¥ 
considered  very  unflatisfactory,  because  use  was  being  made  of  antcnss 
similar  to  ground  antennae  such  as  the  "  T  "  t3rpe  or  inverted  "L" 
These  antennsB,  even  if  made  of  heavily  insulated  wire,  are  more  or  k? 
likely  to  be  short-circuited  by  the  water  (particularly  salt  water)  moiF 
especially  because,  as  will  be  made  fully  discussed  on  p.  752,  the  high(<? 
potential  is,  when  transmittii^  with  such  antennae,  present  at  the  ven 
end  of  the  wires,  where  it  is  most  difficult  to  guard  against  the  short- 


Fio.  37. — In  a  dirigible  balloon  a  T  type  antenna  is  used,  the  counterpoise  consisting 

all  the  metal  work  around  the  engines,  etc. 


circuiting  effect  of  the  water.  Aside  from  these  considerati(»8  which 
are  not,  however,  so  very  serious  when  using  the  antenna  for  receiviLC 
purposes,  the  more  serious  handicap  was  the  fact  that  such  an  antenna 
projects  too  far  above  the  topmost  part  of  a  submarine,  even  above  th 
periscope  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  submarine  to  submeige  mon' 
deeply  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  or  else  to  use  a  sbon 
ineffective  antenna. 

Real  progress  was  made  in  submarine  radio  transmission  by  the  intith 
duction  of  the  loop  antenna;  in  the  application  to  submarine  work  ik 
loop  is  made  up  somewhat  as  shown  in  Pig.  38.  The  wires  A  BCD  and 
QNML  are  groimded  at  A  and  Q,  and  insulated  from  the  boat  eveiywheif 
else.  Thus  the  loop  may  be  diagrammatically  represented  as  in  Fig-  o9 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  diagram  of  the  simple  loop  discusse: 
on  p.  708,  and  reproduced  in  Fig.  40  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

In  the  simple  loop  the  wires  FG  and  FV  radiate  most  eflFectiveh' 
when  the  distance  between  them  is  one-half  a  wave-length  and  the  strongR? 
field  is  produced  by  the  loop  in  its  own  plane.    Similarly  in  the  case  ci 
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the  submarine  loop  the  wires  AB  and  A'B'  are  the  radiators  while  CD 
and  CD'  radiate  very  Uttle  enei^  since  they  are  very  close  tc^ther  and 
the  fields  created  by  them  practically  neutralize  each  other;   of  course 


Fig.  38. — Arrangement  of  loop  antenna  in  a  gubmarine. 

the  best  distance  between  AB  and  A'B'  is  one-half  a  wave-length,  and, 
again,  as  in  the  simple  loop,  the  submanne  loop  wiU  radiate  best  in  its 
own  plane. 

c'  c 


B 


^'    i 


A' 


0' 


B 


^H 


Fia.  S9. 


^^ 


■©-# 


FiQ.  40. 


Fig.  39. — Electrical  circuit  of  the  installation  of  Fig.  38. 

Fio-  40. — ^As  wires  CD  and  C'ly  of  Fig.  39  radiate  no  appreciable  power  thia  arrangement 
is  equivalent  to  the  single  turn  coil  here  shown  in  wires  AB  corresponding  to  FO 
and  A'B'  to  FV\ 

Another  arrangement  used  for  submarines  is  a  coil  antenna  consisting 
of  a  laiige  number  of  turns  and  enclosed  in  a  water-tight  container  which 
is  supported  above  the  deck  of  the  submarine.  The  dimensions  of  such 
a  coil  are  necessarily  small  (perhaps  one  meter  square),  and  its  effective- 
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ness  as  a  transmitter  is  consequently  low,  but  it  has  been  used  to  rem 
from  very  great  distances  with  considerable  success. 

A  word  should  here  be  said  regarding  the  transmission  of  electrc 
magnetic  waves  in  water.  It  was  already  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I 
that  electromagnetic  waves  may  be  transmitted  through  any  mediun 
to  more  or  less  extent  depending  more  especially  upon  the  electrical  co^ 
ductivity  of  the  medium.  An  electromagnetic  wave  will  on  striking  ^ 
wall  of  ordinary  conducting  material  be  partly  reflected  and  paith 
absorbed  in  the  production  of  currents  in  the  material,  so  that  practical: 
no  electromagnetic  field  would  be  found  at  even  a  small  depth  below  tk 
surface  of  the  material.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  material  is,  as  in  tk 
case  of  salt  water,  only  a  partial  conductor  the  electromagnetic  waves 
are  able  to  penetrate  into  it  for  considerable  distance  before  the  energ} 
represented  by  them  is  completely  absorbed  by  currents  produced  in  tie 
water.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  greater  the  frequency  (the  SDoaller 
the  wave-length)  of  a  magnetic  or  electric  field  the  smaller  is  the  depth 
to  which  it  will  penetrate  into  a  conducting  or  semi-conducting  medium: 
therefore  in  the  case  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  water  the  extent  to  whiv: 
they  penetrate  below  the  surface  is  very  much  dependent  upon  the  ware 
length. 

The  equation  for  penetration  of  an  electromagnetic  wave  into  a  col- 
ducting  medium  was  given  on  p.  115.  Although  there  given  as  the  pene- 
tration of  a  current  the  same  formula  holds  if  written  to  express  eitkr 
electric  or  magnetic  fields.    Thus  we  may  write 


r  (V  v") 


H^^Ho€    ^y   ^  ', (15 

in  which  JEfo» intensity  of  magnetic  field,  of  the  electromagnetic 

wave,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean; 
Hs  » intensity  of  magnetic  field  z  cm.  below  surface; 
«  =  2ir  X  frequency ; 

/i= permeability  of  sea  water* unity; 
p  =  resistivity  of  sea  water  in  abohm  sper  cm.^  =appimi- 
mately  10*^ 

If  we  assume  a  signal  detectable  if  Hz  is  only  1  per  cent  of  ffo,  thet 
the  depth  at  which  the  signal  should  be  detectable  is  obtained  from 


.--w?)-.. 


01. 

For  a  wave-length  of  10,000  meters  the  value  of  x  calculated  fioa 
this  relation  is  about  1500  cm.  or  15  meters. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  wave-length  it  has  been  stated  thai 
signals  have  been  received  by  submarines  \dth  loop  antennae  with  tli 
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top  of  the  loop  16  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  wave-length 
of  6000  meters  and  200  miles  from  the  transmitting  station,  while  for 
a  wave-length  of  2500  meters  and  the  same  distance  signals  could  only 
be  heard  with  the  top  of  the  loop  8  feet  below  the  surface  of  water. 

If  we  assume  that  the  loop  was  such  that  the  '^  mean  depth  "  was 
5  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  loop,  so  that  in  one  case  the  effective 
depth  was  21  feet  in  the  first  case  and  13  feet  in  the  other  the  experimental 
results  agree  very  well  with  those  predicted  from  Eq.  (15).    Thus  we  have 


/6000 
\2500 


2500^21—^" 


Again,  in  case  the  submarine  is  transmitting  while  submerged,  the 
transmitting  range  is  very  small  because  the  electromagnetic  waves  are 
practically  entirely  absorbed  in  their  passage  through  the  water  and  issue 
therefrom  with  very  feeble  strength.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
submarine  when  submerged  so  that  its  loop  antenna  was  only  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  could  only  transmit  to  a  distance  of  about  9  miles  with 
a  wave-length  of  about  1000  feet  and  an  antenna  current  of  6  amperes; 
while  it  could  transmit  50  miles  or  more  when  on  the  surface.  Probably 
better  transmission  through  the  water  would  be  expected  if  the  wave- 
length were  much  larger  (10,000  or  more  meters);  but  a  lai^ge  wave- 
length implies  an  antenna  of  dimensions  too  large  to  be  carried  by  a  sub- 
marine. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  question  of  reflection  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  to  be  considered  when  analyzing  communication  possi- 
bilities from  a  surface  station  to  a  submerged  boat  or  vice  versa;  this 
has  not  been  attempted  here. 

It  may  generally  be  stated  that  the  present  state  of  the  art  does  not 
permit  a  submerged  submarine  to  transmit  to  any  greater  distances 
than  about  10  to  20  nules,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  enabling  it  to  receive 
from  almost  any  distance  provided  it  is  not  too  deeply  submerged. 

Ground  Antennae. — This  is  the  name  given  to  an  antenna  consisting 
of  an  insulated  wire  laid  on  the  ground  but  insulated  therefrom  as  shown 
by  Fig.  41.    In  the  y, 

figure  the  transmit-  /^ ^ 

ter    or    receiver    is 

shown  connected  to  wjyMmmmmmmmmmmmmm^. 

the  middle  of  the  Fio.  41. — Use  of  a  wire  laid  on  the  ground  (but  insulated 
wire,  but  it  may  be  ^rom  it)  for  an  antenna. 

connected  at  either 

end.  In  the  former  case  such  an  arrangement  will  resemble  a  "  T  " 
antenna  and  in  the  latter  an  inverted  "  L"  with  a  very  short  "  lead-in  " 
wire.     Since  it  is  the  height  of  the  lead-in  wire  which  determines  the 


To  receiver 
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intensity  of  the  field  radiated  it  is  plain  that  an  antenna  of  this  type  £ 
a  very  poor  radiator.    It  has,  however,  been  used  as  a   receiver  ven- 

successfully  ^    in     connection 

ToreceWer  .  ,  "^  ,  i         - 

With  vacuum-tupe    detecting 
devices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  fa: 
as  receiving  is  concerned,  use 
has  been  made  of  a  wire  on  a 
wire  fence,  in  which  case  one  d 

Fig.  42.— Even  a  fence  wire  serves  as  a  fairly  good  ^^^  wires  has  been  opened  at  a 
antenna;  it  is  opened  and  the  receiving  appara-  point  such  as  A  (Fig.  42)  and 
tus  put  in  the  break.  the  receiver  inserted  therdiL 

Again,  a  living  tree  has  been  used  as  an  antenna  for  receiving.  The 
receiver  is,  in  this  case,  shown  connected  as  in  Fig.  43,  where  il  is  a  naO 
driven  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  high  up  as  possible.  It  seems  as  if 
here,  the  actual  receiving  of  the  waves  was  mostly  effected  by  the  leading- 
in  wire  AB,  while  the  upper- 
most parts  of  the  tree  serve 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
antenna  and  also  to  intercept, 
to  a  certain  extent,  electro- 
magnetic waves  which  induce 
currents  in  the  electrically 
conducting  juicesof  the.treeas 
well  as  in  the  leading-in  wire. 
In  general  it  may  be 
stated  that  almost  any  sys- 
tem of  electrical  conductors 
more  or  less  removed  from 
ground  and  insulated  there- 
from is  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing    energy     from     an 


o  rcoeiTer 


wm^^^mmmm^. 


Ground  w lies''      ' 

electromagnetic  wave  pass-  Y\q,  43.— A  tree  has  been  recommended  for  an  vt 
ing  by  it  and,  when  used  tenna;  experiments  seem  to  show,  however,  tkt 
in  connection  with  the  mod-      the  tree  is  practically  nothing  but  a  support  i<x 

ern  highly  sensitive  vacuum-  ^"^^  "PP^""  ®°^  °^  ***®  ^^'  ^®  ^^  receiving  beog 
,    ,      J  ,      .  ,  .,         done  by  wire  A-B. 

tube  detectors,  may  be  easily 

made  to  detect  the  presence  of  waves. 

Law  of  Radiation  of  Power  from  an  Antenna.^ — Upon  consulting  tJie 

Uterature  there  will  be  found  many  formulse  which  are  supposed  to  give 

»  See  articles  by  A.  H.  Taylor,  I.  R.  E.,  Vol.  7,  Nos.  4  and  6. 
'For  a  thorough  mathematical  discussion,  see  Pierce,  "Electric  Oscillations  va 
Electric  Waves." 
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the  power  radiated  from  an  antenna,  in  terms  of  the  height,  wave-length, 
etc.,  but  in  general  they  do  not  agree,  and  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
derivation  of  some  of  them.  The  derivation  given  below  yields  a  result 
di£Ferent  from  those  given  by  accepted  authorities,  but  it  undoubtedly 
represents  the  true  state  of  affairs  as  well  as  any  of  them. 

Pltictically  all  analyses  start  from  the  theory  of  the  Hertzian  doublet, 
supposedly  modifying  it  properly  to  make  it  apply  to  the  groimdeu  antenna. 
In  some  derivations  the  amplitude  of  the  current  in  the  antenna  is  supposed 
constant  (i.e.,  the  effective  value  of  the  current  the  same  at  the  top  of 
the  antenna  as  at  the  groimded  end),  and  in  others  the  amphtude  is  sup- 
posed to  vary  in  some  prescribed  manner.  Some  formulse  use  as  the 
height  of  the  antenna  the  actual  height  and  others  use  a  certain  ''  effective 
height,"  measured  to  the  "  center  of  gravity  "  of  the  capacity  of  the 
antenna. 

We  shall  consider  the  energy  per  cu.  cm.  at  a  point  P  (Fig.  44),  in  the 
equatorial  plane  of  the  oscillator  and  distant  from  it  several  wave-lengths. 
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Fig.  44. — The  energy  radiated  from  an  antenna  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  law  given 
the  strength  of  magnetic  field  at  P,  in  terms  of  the  antenna  constants. 


SO  far  that  the  induction  field  is  negligible.  Our  first  assumption  is  that 
the  effective  value  of  the  amphtude  of  the  ciurent  in  the  vertical  part 
of  the  antenna  is  at  all  points  the  same;  this  is  nearly  true  for  the  ordinary 
antenna,  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  vertical  wire  is  small  compared  to 
the  capacity  of  the  network  of  wires  generally  used  for  the  top  of  the 
antenna.  This  assumption  will  give  us  a  radiation  somewhat  greater 
than  the  true  value.  The  next  assumption  we  make  is  that  the  actual 
height  of  the  antenna,  i,  represents  the  distance  between  the  positive 
and  negative  charges  of  the  antenna,  the  flow  of  which  causes  the  antenna 
current  /.  In  case  of  a  ship  antenna  the  height  I  is  from  the  water  to 
the  top  of  the  antenna.  In  case  of  a  land  antenna,  with  possibly  a  poor 
ground,  it  is  likely  that  the  average  distance  between  the  charges  of  the 
antenna  is  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  antenna  to  the 
ground,  so  that  it  might  seem  that  in  this  case  we  should  take  a  distance 
greater  than  the  actual  height,  if  the  theory  of  the  doublet  is  to  be  appli- 
cable. 
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Surbceofeartb 


This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  45;  it  may  be,  for  such  a  ground  conditicni 
that  the  distance  {'  (average  distance  between  charges)  is  oonsiderablr 

greater  than  /.  Wf 
shall  neglect  this  ex- 
tra height  (I'— I),  how- 
ever, as  it  is  not  odIt 
indetenninable,  but  n 
contributes  but  Ihtk 
to  the  radiation  read- 
ing the  distant  point, 
P;  the  electromag- 
netic energy  sent  g5 
from  thissubterraoeaa 

part  of  the  sniam 
Fig.  46. — ^In  an  actual  antenna  there  is  undoubtedly  a  verti-  ^^yjd    only   reach  P 
cal  motion  of  the  charges  in  the  earth  under  the  antenna;  ,       fravpliniF  throivi: 
this  subterranean  current  will  contribute  practically  no     ^  "  "  . 

radiation  at  distant  points  because  of  absorption  in  the  ^"^   earth  S   crust,  li 
earth's  surface.  which  case  the  atten- 

uation issor^idths; 
the  amoimt  of  energy  arriving  at  P  by  this  path  will  be  n^ligible  comp&rec 
to  that  reaching  P  from  that  part  of  the  antenna  specified  by  the  height  I 
We  shall  therefore  assume  that  Eq,  (9)  represents  accurately  the  radi- 
ation field  at  point  P,  the  symbols  having  the  definite  meaning  gim 
below. 


+ 


+   + 

+  +  + 


H^^ 


lOXd 


in  which 


fffli- maximum  value  of  magnetic  field  at  P,  in  gflben^ 
per  cm., • 
2==  actual  height  of  antenna,  in  cm.,  from  ground  to  top 
for  flat-topped  antenna; 
Jm*  maximum  value  of  current  (in  amperes)  in  antenis 
this  value  being  assumed  the  same  throughout  tbe 
height  of  the  antenna; 
Xs=  wave-length  radiated,  in  cm.; 
(f = distance  from  antenna  to  point  P,  in  cm. 

Now  the  energy  per  cu.  cm.  at  P,  due  to  this  magnetic  field,  is  equal 
to  jff»2/8jr,  and  as  the  electric  field  set  up  at  P  by  this  moving  nu^etic 
field  must  be  of  such  magnitude  that  it  represents  the  same  eneifv  per 
cu.  cm.  as  that  possessed  by  the  magnetic  field,  the  total  eneigy  per  cu. 
cm.  (maximimi  value)  must  be  jffm^/4ir.  As  the  electromagnetic  ^w 
travels  past  point  P  with  the  velocity  of  light,  the  electric  and  magnetic 
fields  at  this  point  both  go  through  sinusoidal  variations,  so  that  tbe 
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average  value  of  the  enei^  per  cu.  cm.,  in  terms  of  the  masdmum  value 
of  magnetic  intensity,  must  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  maximum  enei^, 
or  Hn,^/9nr. 

If  we  now  consider  the  effective  value  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  point 
P,  we  have  (as  Hm^'^2H^,  H  being  the  effective  value)  the  average 
energy  of  the  radiation  field  at  P  equal  to  H^/4^,  the  energy  being  in 
ergs  per  cu.  cm. 

This  energy  of  radiation  travels  past  point  P  with  the  velocity  of 
light,  Vy  so  that  the  energy  streaming  past  P  per  sq.  cm.  (plane  of  the 
sq.  cm.  being  perpendicular  to  distance  d)  per  second  is  equal  to  HW/4^. 
Using  now  Eq.  (9)  to  express  H  and  substituting  /  (effective  current)  for 
/«,  we  get 

Energy,  m  ergs,  per  sq.  cm.  per  sec.  ^^[^^j  4^=  iff^^dP :      ^^^^ 

In  calculating  the  total  radiation  from  the  antenna  we  must  assume 
some  law  of  variation  in  the  value  of  jff,  as  the  point  P  is  moved  over 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  of 
radius,  d.  In  the  ideal 
case  the  distribution  of 
H  over  the  surface  fol- 
lows a  sine  law  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  46;  it  has 
a  maximum  value  in  the 
equatorial planeof  the  os- 
cillator and  zero  directly 
above  or  below  the  an- 
tenna.^ As  the  power 
per  sq.  cm.  varies  with 
the  second  power  of  H, 
and  as  H  has  a  sinusoidal 
variation  with  respect  to 

6,  Fig.  46,  it  is  evident 

that  the  averaire  power  ^^'  ^' — ^^  calculating  the  total  energy  sent  off  from 

^.,^«    4.u«       an  antenna  we  assume  a  sinusoidal  distribution  of  H, 

per    sq.    cm.   over    the         ,.1  j.       , 

.    .    .         .  ,        .         in  the  mendian  plane. 

whole  unagmary  sphere  IS 

ir/6  times  as  great  as  at  the  equatorial  plane,  or  putting  ir/6  =  §  we  have 

1 02\2^  ) ' 

^  This  statement  neglects  the  radiation  from  the  horizontal  currents  in  the  upper 
wires  of  the  antenna  and  in  the  earth.  The  amoimt  of  this  radiation  may  be  consider- 
able and  should  be  calculated  in  getting  the  total  radiation  from  the  antenna.  As 
the  problem  lends  itself  at  best  to  approximate  treatment  only,  due  to  earth  conditions, 
etc.,  it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  include  the  calculation  of  this  up-and-down  radi- 
ation. 
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Earth 
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The  area  of  the  sphere  is  4t(P  so  we  have,  for  the  total  radiation  from 
the  oscillator 

Total  radiation,  in  ergs  per  second 


^  (irPPV  \ 


Aird? 


Or  we  have,  watts 


102X2   • 
=  120ir2^. 


(1', 


Absorbing  surfaoe 


In  this  formula  /  is  measured  in  amperes  (effective)  and  I  and  X  ar- 
measuied  in  any  convenient  trnit,  providing  it  is  the  same  for  both. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  derivation  the  treatment  does  not  agree 
with  that  ordinarily  given  ^  in  that  the  radiation  is  considered  as  occuning 

over  a  whole  sphere  insteaii 
of  only  a  hemisphere. 
It  will  be  appreciaieJ 
that  this  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  question  k 
correct  if  any  analogous 
problem  in  radiation  is 
considered.  Thus  imagine 
an  upright  incandescent 
filament  sending  out  li^^t 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  47. 
^\  The  filament  is  suppo^i 

Fig.  47.— The  radiation  of  light  from  an  incandescent  tO    have    its    lower    enJ 

filament  standing  in  a  partially  reflecting  surfaoe  is  resting  on  a  surface  whieL 

exactly  analogous  to  the  radiation  of  radio  waves  absorbs  part  of  the  inci- 

from  an  antenna.  ^^^^  ^gj^^  ^^^  reflects  the 

rest. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  by  use  of  accepted  formulsB,  we  have  obtained 
the  intensity  of  illumination  at  P,  due  to  light  traveling  from  tte 
filament  directly  to  P,  (This  excludes  light  arriving  at  P  after  being 
reflected  from  surface  A,)  Suppose  further  that  we  know  the  law  for  the 
distribution  of  radiation,  with  respect  to  the  angle,  0,  this  law  represent- 
ing the  distribution  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  i.e.,  exclusive  of  any  such 
reflecting  surface  as  we  have  at  A,  From  this  law  we  can  obtain  the 
average  lumens  per  sq.  cm.  which  would  exist  over  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
through  P  if  the  reflecting  surface  A  were  not  present.  To  get  the  touJ 
radiation  it  is  evident  that  we  must  multiply  this  average  illumination 

^See  Berg,  ''Electrical  Engineering,"  advanced  course,  p.  292 
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fy  the  whole  surface  of  the  supposed  sphere  if  we  are  to  get  Uie  total 
adiation  from  the  filament.  To  be  sure,  the  lower  half  of  the  sphere 
below,  the  surface  A)  actuaUy  gets  inappreciable  illiunination,  due  to 
eflection  at  the  surface  and  to  absorption  in  the  material  below  A,  but 
his  fact  in  no  way  alters  the  radiation  from  the  filament,  it  merely  redis- 
ributes  the  lumens  after  they  have  left  the  filament,  and  increases  to  some 
txtent  the  illumination  in  the  upper  hemisphere.    The  surfs^ce  of  the  earth 


^'     \  Dictributioa of  H 

H«H  \coB  9  ^  meridian  plane 


Distribation  of  H 
in  equatorial  plane 


.""iG.  48. — In  calculating  the  power  radiated  from  a  coil  we  assume  a  sinusoidal  distribu- 
tion of  f^  in  both  equatorial  and  meridian  planes. 

icts  in  the  same  way  towards  the  radio  waves  as  does  the  surface  A  to 
he  hght  rays  striking  upon  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  coil  the  formula  for  radiation  may  be  at  once  obtained 
yy  using  the  proper  value  for  H  in  the  previous  deduction  for  the  ordi- 
lary  antenna.  We  suppose  a  coil  of  one  turn  the  length  of  whose  vertical 
ddes  is  Z,  and  the  width  between  these  sides  is  s;  the  value  of  H  in  the 
equatorial  plape  is 

i  loxd j  ""^  T- 

[f  the  coil  has  N  turns  of  course  this  value  of  H  must  be  multiplied  by  N. 
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The  formulation  of  the  total  radiation  for  the  coil  requires  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  distribution  in  the  meridian  plane  as  well  as  the  equatom! 
plane.  Assuming  both  these  distributions  sinusoidal,^  as  indicatal  -i 
Fig.  48,  we  find  the  average  value  of  H^  and  thus  we  get  the  total  radiatioo 
from  the  coil 

Watts  =240ir2^sin2^. (IS. 

'jts    its 
In  the  case  the  coil  is  so  narrow  that  sin  —  =-7*  ^®  ^^® 

A        A 
r272<.2 

Watts  =240]r*^^^, (19i 

and  if  the  coil  is  square  so  that  s  -I  we  have 

Watts -240ir*/2^^^ (20' 

It  was  mentioned  when  calculating  the  radiation  from  an  ordinary  antenna 
that  the  horizontal  parts  of  the  antenna  give  off  considerable  radiation, 
which  was  neglected  in  getting  the  total  radiation.  It  must  be  Doticed 
that  in  the  case  of  the  coil  antenna  this  omission  causes  a  very  large 
error,  because  by  its  very  form,  the  coil  radiates  as  much  from  its  hori- 
zontal sides  as  it  does  from  its  vertical  sides,  if  the  coil  is  a  square.  In 
case  the  coil  is  not  square  its  radiation  due  to  the  horizontal  sides  may 
be  obtained  at  once  by  interchanging  the  s3rmbols  8  and  I  in  Eq.  (14). 
Taking  this  extra  radiation  into  accoimt  it  would  seem  that  the  total 
power  radiated  from  a  square  coil  is  twice  the  value  given  by  Eq.  (20). 

All  of  the  foregoing  formulse  for  radiation  have  been  obtained  on  the 
assumption  that  the  current  was  imiform  in  amplitude  throughout  the 
length  of  the  radiating  portion  of  the  antenna.  If  it  is  evident  that  when 
such  is  not  the  case  (as,  for  example,  a  straight  vertical  grounded  wire)  the 
average  value  of  the  current  must  be  approximated  and  this  value  used 
in  the  proper  formula.  Thus,  for  the  single  wire  just  referred  to,  if  con- 
siderable loading  is  used,  the  average  ciurent  is  one-half  the  value  of  cur- 
rent at  the  ground  end  of  the.  antenna  and  the  radiated  power  would 
be  one-quarter  of  the  value  given  by  Eq.  (17).  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wire  was  oscillating  at  its  fundamental  (Z  =  X/4)  the  average  current 
would  be  2/ir  of  the  current  at  the  base  and  the  power  would  be  (2/t)- 
or  41  per  cent  of  the  value  given  by  Eq.  (17). 

Both  Eqs.  (17)  and  (18)  show  that  the  power  radiated  by  either  a 
coil  or  a  simple  antenna  is  a  direct  function  of  the  square  of  the  height 

^  As  noted  before,  the  treatment  of  radiation  given  here  is  elementaiy  and  approx- 
imate only;  the  student  is  referred  to  Chapter  IX  of  Pierce's  "  EHectric  Oscillatioos 
and  Electric  Waves  "  for  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject. 
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and  the  square  of  the  current,  and  an  inverse  function  of  the  square  of 
the  wave-length. 

We  will  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  wave-length  upon  the  power 
radiated  by  means  of  an  example.    Assume  a  simple  antenna  for  which 

I  =  10,000  cms.  =  100  meters 

7=20  amperes 
then  if  X  =  1000  meters  (/ = 300,000  cycles  per  sec.) 

Power  =  120ir^X  ^^^^^^  =  4800  watts, 
while,  if  X  « 100,000  meters  (/ = 3000  cycles  per  sec.) 

Power=120ir2x  ^5^-^^  =0.48  watt 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  radiate  power  to  any  great 
extent  at  low  frequencies  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  this 
hypothetical  case  of  20  amperes  supplied  to  an  antenna  at  3000  cycles  is 
impossible  of  realization. 

Radiation  Resistance. — Radiation  resistance  is  a  fictitious  resistance 
the  value  of  which  is  such  as  will  absorb  the  same  power  as  is  radiated 
for  the  same  current  as  flows  in  the  antenna. 

From  the  definition  the  radiation  resistance  may  be  found  by  divid- 
ing the  power  radiated  by  the  square  of  the  antenna  current.  Thus, 
from  Eqs.  (17)  and  (19)  we  find 

Radiation  Resistance  for  simple  antenna 

=120,r2^2 (21) 

Radiation  Resistance  for  single  turn  coil  having  a  width  equal  to  «, 
small  compared  to  one-half  a  wave-length 

=240r*^ (22) 

The  radiation  resistance  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  an  antenna 
to  radiate  power.  An  antenna  with  a  high  radiation  resistance  is  a  good 
radiator,  and  vice  versa. 

As  previously  pointed  out  the  values  of  resistance  obtained  from  Eqs. 
(17)  and  (19)  may  be  far  from  correct  for  an  actual  antenna.^    A  single 

^The  fact  that  a  few  experimental  results  give  values  of  resistance  equal  to. that 
calculated  from  certain  formuls  does  not  substantiate  the  formuls  by  any  means;  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  experimental  work  are  far  dififer^t  from  those  assumed 
in  the  theory. 
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vertical  wire  (no  top  wires)  will  have  a  resistance  on]y41  per  cent  of  tbe  valw 
given  by  Eq.  (17)  when  oeciUating  at  ita  natural  period  and  if  much  load- 
ing IB  used,  BO  that  the  amplitude  of  current  decreases  iiniformly  from  bi* 
to  top  of  antenna  the  radiation  resistance  will  be  but  25  per  cent  of  Uh 
value  calculated  from  Eq.  (17). 

In  tbe  case  of  tbe  coil  antenna,  radiating  up  and  down,  as  wdl  a 
horizontally,  tbe  radiation  resistance  is  probably  much  greater  than  th; 
value  given  by  Eq.  (18),  for  a  square  coil  periiape  twice  as  much. 

Current  in  Receiving  Anteima. — It  is  important  to  be  able  to  <a^ 
culate  the  current  in  the  receiving  antenna,  because  tbe  value  of  m= 
current  detennines  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  hear  the  signals  whid 
cause  such  a  current  to  flow  in  tbe  receiving  antenna.  It  must  be  her? 
stated  that  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  the  so-called  "  strays ' 
(see  p.  193)  it  would  be  possible,  due  to  the  extreme  refinement  and  aea.^ 
tivenesB  of  modem  detecting  apparatus,  to  hear  signals,  no  matter  bo« 


Fia.  49. — Wave  with  electric  gradient,  t,,  approaching  a  receiving  antenna. 

small  the  currents  in  the  receiving  antenna.  In  view  of  the  "  straj-s." 
however,  which  also  produce  currents  in  the  receiving  antenna,  the  signal 
currents  must  be  laiiter  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  so  that  tbe 
"  strays  "  may  interfere  with  tbe  signals  as  little  as  possible;  since  tbe 
"  strays  "  currents  have  considerable  magnitude  it  follows  that  attention 
must  be  paid  to  making  tbe  signal  currents  laige.  Hence  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  factors  affecting  the  signal  current  in  the  receiving  antenna. 
We  will  determine  this  for  a  simple  antenna  and  for  a  coil  anteima. 

Received  Current  in  Simple  Antenna.' — Consider  tbe  anteima  reprv- 
sented   by   Fig.  49  in   the  path  of  electromagnetic   waves  moving,  as 

'  In  an  article  by  Bennett,  in  the  Journal  of  the  A.  I,  E.  E.,  tor  Nov.  and  Dec.,  IPS' 
various  properties  of  antennie  tire  analyzed  and  exact  expreesions  for  them  derivfd. 
Among  other  things,  he  shows  that  an  antenna  having  n^ligible  resistance  loibir 
than  radiation  ] ,  the  amount  of  power  which  can  be  E^Mtracted  by  a  receiving  antmna  i" 
equal  to  about  &%  of  the  amount  flowing  through  an  area  (parallel  to  the  wave  Iku 
equal  to  (X)'  square  meters,  X  being  in  meteta. 
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• 
shown  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  antenna  lead-in  wire  A-B. 
The  electric  field  will  act  in  a  direction  parallel  to  AB,  hence  there  will 
exist  a  difference  of  potential  across  AB  which  will  be  equal  to  its  length 
multiplied  by  the  intensity  of  the  electric  field.    Thus,  if: 

?.= effective  value  of  intensity  of  electric  field  At  A  B,  in 

volts  per  cm. ; 
{r» height  of  receiving  antenna,  in  centimeters; 
/r«  effective  value  of  current  in  receiving  antenna,  in 

amperes; 
£«  effective  resistance  of  the  antenna,   this  of  coiu*se 

depending  among  other  things   upon  the  coupling 

and  adjustments  in   the  closed  receiving  circuit, 

type  of  detector  used,  etc. 

■ 

Then,  since  the  receiving  circuit  is  always  adjusted  to  resonate  to  the 
frequency  of  the  incoming  waves,  it  follows  that  the  reactance  will  be 
zero  and  current  in  this  circuit  will  be  given  by:  ^ 

/r-|.  (23) 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  for  t  its  value  in  terms  of  the  trans- 
mitting antenna  constants. 

From  Eqs.  (10)  and  (15)  we  have: 

eOrfJ 
^"    Xd  ' 

volts  per  cm.  for  a  simple  antenna; 

.       120irNlI    .    T« 

c  = ; —  sm  — . 

^  Xd  X' 

for  a  coil  of  N  turns  and  width  s. 
Substituting  in  Eq.  (23),  we  have: 

'-w   •  •  •  • w 

for  a.  simple  transmitting  antenna; 

,       ITOrNllrl    .     V8  ,^^. 

^^'-u^'^^T •   (25) 

for  a  cofl  transmitter  of  N  turns  and  a  width  a  with  the  receiving  antenna 
in  the  plane  of  the  coil. 

1  These  solutions  hold  only  for  the  steady  state;  they  are  not  good  until  the  transient 
condition  is  past. 
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Received  Current  in  a  Coil  Antenna. — Assume  the  sin^e  turn  cd 
of  Fig.  50  placed  in  the  path  of  incoming  electromagnetic  waves,  the  wave 
front  and  plane  of  the  coil  being  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  tk 
electric  fi^dd  of  the  wave  being  parallel  to  conductors  AB  and  A'S. 


¥  '  '  7 
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ming 


wave 


r    ^'      'f 
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• 

A' 

Fig.  50. — ^Wave  approaching  a  ooil  antenna. 

Then,  if  I)  and  i)'  represent  the  assumed  positive  direction  of  the  potec- 
tial  difference  established  across  AB  and  A^B^  and,  if: 

t -effective  value  of  intensity  of  electric  field  at  AB^  k 

volts /cm.; 
ti  =  effective  value  of  intensity  of  electric  field  at  A'B\  in 

volts /cm.; 
8r  =  width  of  coil  in  cms., 


we  have: 


2ir8r 


« effective  value  of  potential  difference  across  AB; 
= effective  value  of  potential  difference  across  A'B', 

= phase  difference  between  l^  and  ZrLi  in  radians. 


The  total  electromotive  force  within  the  entire  coil  is  equal  to  the  vector 
difference  of  IrL  and  ULl-  Since  AB  and  il'B'  are  at  practically  the  ssroe 
distance  from  the  radiating  antenna,  the  values  of  IJL  and  Zrti  will  be  the 
same,  but  their  phases  will  differ.  Hence,  total  electromotive  force  within 
the  coil  is  obtained  by  taking  the  vector  difference  of  the  e.m.f.*s  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  coil,  as  shown  in  Fig  51. 
We  then  have 

ITS 

2lrt  sin  -^  =  electromotive  force  in  coil 

A 
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and  effective  value  of  current  on  the  assumption  of  a  tuned  receiving 
circuit  is  given  by: 

/,  =  ?!=  sin^ (26) 

for  a  single  turn  coil. 

In  case  the  receiving  coil  has  Nr  turns  Eq.  (26)  becomes 

I^^^^^sin"^ (27) 

for  a  cofl  of  Nr  tiums. 

And  substituting  for  t  the  expressions  obtained  from  Eqs.  (10)  and 
(15)  we  finally  have  the  following: 


AOse.m.f.  tndaced  in  A- B- 1^0 
0B=    ••  ••         ••  A-B*=lr'i 

00  s  vector  differeiioe  of 
OB  and  OA  =  e.m.f. 
acting  in  the  coil. 

=2Zr«   iln  ^ 


Fig.  51. — ^The  effective  induced  e.in.f.  of  a  receiving  coil  antenna  is  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing vectorically  the  e.m.f /s.  induced  in  the  two  sides. 


for  current  received  in  a  coil  antenna  from  a  simple  transmitting  antenna 
lying  in  the  plane  of  the  receiving  coil; 


,         24(hrNNrllrI      .      T8      .      V8r 


(29) 


for  a  transmitter  coil  of  width  s  and  placed  with  its  plane  in  that  of  the 
receiving  coil. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  all  receiving  formulas  are  collected  below; 
it  is  assumed  that:  the  vertical  wires  of  the  receiving  antenna  are  parallel 
to  the  electric  field  of  the  oncoming  wave,  that  the  transmitting  antenna 
current  is  undamped  and  of  uniform  ampUtude  throughout,  that  there 
is  no  energy  absorption  by  the  medium,  that  the  receiving  circuits  are 
tuned  to  the  transmitting  frequency,  and  that  the  planes  of  the  coils 
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(either  transmitters  or  receivers)  are  directed  towards  the  other  antemu 
or  coil. 

Antenna  to  antenna 


Coil  to  antenna 


Antenna  to  coil 


Coil  to  coil 


I  ^^  (30 

,     376AriW  .    «  „, 

^' — XdB~™T ^^' 

,     752NNfi,I  ,    in,  .   T8 


In  case  the  angle  -r-  is  sufficiently  small  that  the  angle  may  be  sub- 

A 

stituted  for  its  sine  these  formulae  become  somewhat  simpler  in  foriL 
We  have 

Coil  to  antenna  or  antenna  to  coil 

^'~      \^dR ^^ 

Coil  to  coil 

^' \^dR~' ^^ 

In  every  one  of  the  preceding  formulae  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  received 
current  is : 

A  direct  function  of  receiving  and  transmitting  antenna  heights. 

and  the  transmitting  antenna  current. 
An  inverse  function  of  the  wave-length,  to  the  first,  second,  or  thir: 

power  the  distance  and  the  resistance  of  the  receiving  antenna 

circuit. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  effect  of  ''  strays  "  it  is  apparent  tbt 
if  the  received  signal  current  is  made  large  by  suitably  arrai^g  the 
receiving  antenna  constants,  then  the  ''  strays  "  current  wiU  at  the  same 
time  be  made  large,  and  thus  reception  may  be  poor.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  receiving  antenna  constants  are  poor  and  the  transmitting  antenna 
constants  very  good,  then  the  received  signal  current  will  be  large  whik 
the  ''  strays ''  current  will  be  small,  with  consequent  improvaneiit  b 

^  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  constants  in  these  formulae  are  given  t^ 
the  third  significant  figure,  the  actual  received  current  may  differ  from  the  predictec 
value  greatly;  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  waves  play  an  important  role  in  in» 
mission. 
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reception.  This  explains  the  modern  tendency  towards  radiating  systems 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  receiving  systems  of  small  dimensions. 

In  using  a  coil  antenna  for  reception  of  signals,  a  regenerative,  or 
"  feed-back  "  connection  of  some  sort  should  be  used,  to  reduce  the 
resistance  of  the  coil  as  much  as  possible.  Such  a  scheme  involves  a 
connection  similiar  to  the  connection  of  the  closed  circuit  of  Fig.  127,  p.  514, 
where  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  coil  L2  of  the  diagram  represents 
the  coil  antenna  used  for  receiving. 

The  reception  Equations  (30)  to  (35)  should  be  modified  by  multi- 
plying by  suitable  factors  when  the  transmitting  antenna  current  is 
damped,  when  there  is  absorption  of  energy  by  the  mediimi  and  when 
the  plane  of  the  coil  is  not  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  waves 
are  being  propagated.    The  factors  are  as  follows : 

When  the  transmitting  antenna  current  is  damped  ^ 


Factor  is  yL^,. 


When  there  is  absorption  ^ 

A 


-0.000047- 


Factor  is  t  vT. 

When  the  plane  of  coil  is  not  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  waves  are  being  propagated 

Factor  is  cos  a, 

where      b  =  decrement  of  receiving  antenna  circuit; 
b'  =  decrement  of  transmitting  current; 
d- distance  between  station  in  meters; 
X= wave-length  in  meters; 
a = angle  made  by  plane  of  coil  with  the  direction  of  propagation 

of  the  waves; 
€  Sybase  of  natural  logarithms. 

s 

Comparative  Merits  of  Different  Types  of  Antennas. — At  the  trans- 
mitting station  it  will  probably  always  be  necessary  to  use  a  high  antenna, 
directive  or  not  as  desired,  but  for  receiving  a  signal  it  is  scarcely  ever 
advantageous  to  use  the  same  high  antenna  as  used  for  transmitting. 

The  readability  of  a  signal  depends  not  wpon  the  actual  strength  of 
the  signal,  but  upon  the  ratio  of  signal  strength  to  that  of  the  disturbing 
noises  also  present.    As  static  interference  comes  from  all  directions 

»  See  Bellinger's  paper  on  "Radio  Transmission,"  Proc.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Oct.,  1919. 

«  See  Scientific  Paper  No.  226  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  absorption  coefficient 
holds  good  only  over  the  ocean,  in  daylight.  Over  land,  and  over  either  land  or  ocean 
at  night  time  the  transmission  is  too  erratic  to  make  a  formula  worth  while. 
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the  ratio  of  signal  to  static  may  evidently  be  increased  by  usmg  a  dint^ 
tional  receiving  antenna;  also,  as  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  tk 
energy  of  strays  may  be  considered  to  exist  in  the  form  of  highly  damped. 
long-wave  signak,  the  best  antenna  will  be  one  that  absorbs  but  little 
energy  from  waves  greater  than  that  for  which  it  is  tmied.  A  cc»l  antemsa 
satisfies  both  of  these  requirements  better  than  the  ordinaiy  high  anteim 
it  being  directional  and  having  induced  in  it  a  voltage  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  wave-length,  for  an  oncoming  wave  of  fixed  value  of  dectik 
field,  t;  the  induced  voltage  in  the  ordinaiy  antenna  under  the  same  cot- 
ditions  is  independent  of  wave-length.  (The  statement  r^arding  the 
coil  antenna  presupposes  a  coil  width  «,  small  compared  to  the  waT^ 
length,  practicaUy  always  the  case.) 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  intensity  of  signal  received  by  the  col 
antenna  will  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  would  be  with  the  other 
antenna  but  the  static  interference  will  be  even  a  smaller  fraction.  Hence 
by  a  good  amplifier  the  signal  may  be  brought  up  to  readable  intensh}' 
and  (if  the  amplifier  increases  static  and  signal  equally)  the  amplifier! 
weak  signal  from  the  coil  will  be  more  easily  read  than  an  equally  loud, 
unamplified,  signal  from  the  high  antenna. 

The  validity  of  the  above  argument  depends  to  some  extent  upor 
the  actual  ratio  of  radiation  resistances  of  the  two  antennas;  if  e^. 
the  coil  has  an  induced  signal  current  only  0.0001  as  much  as  that  gi 
the  high  antenna,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  an  amplification  oi 
10,000  times  (in  volts)  to  make  the  coil  signal  as  loud  as  that  from  tls 
other  antenna.  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  it  is  likely  that  such  aa 
amplifier  would  generate  in  itself  sufficient  noises  (due  to  microphonic 
resistances,  ''  dirt ''  on  hot  filament,  etc.,  see  Chapter  XI)  to  m^e  the 
signal  unreadable. 

Limitation  of  Transmission  Formula. — It  is  important  at  this  pois: 
to  make  certain  qualifications  as  to  the  expressions  previously  girei 
regarding  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  a  distance  from  the  antenna,  tbe 
power  radiated  by  a  transmitting  antenna,  and  the  current  received  by 
a  receiving  antenna.  Since  the  expressions  for  the  power  transmittal 
and  for  the  current  received  are,  in  turn,  directly  based  upon  that  for  tk 
intensity  of  the  field  at  a  distance  from  the  radiating  system  we  wiU  (&- 
cuss  this  latter  expression  first,  and  the  results  of  the  discussion  will  ht 
applicable  to  the  expressions  for  power  transmitted  and  for  currect 
received.  The  intensity  of  the  field  radiated  by  an  antenna  as  giire-j 
on  p.  706  is  derived  from  the  theory  of  a  doublet,  the  application  of  ttis 
theory  requiring  for  the  actual  grounded  antenna  the  assumptions 

(a)  That  there  is  no  absorption  between  the  two  stations, 
(fc)  That  the  effective  value  of  the  antenna  current  is  the  saiue 
throughout  the  entire  antenna  height; 
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(c)  That  the  receivii^  antenna  is  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the 

transmitting  antenna; 

(d)  Refraction  and  reflection  effects  are  negligible. 

^one  of  these  assumptions  is  fully  warranted.  Hence,  since,  in  most 
;ases,  there  is  some  absorption,  and  the  current  is  not  uniformly  distrib- 
ited,  and  the  two  stations  are  far  from  being  on  each  other's  equatorial 
)lane  it  is  evident  that  Formulse  (30)-(35)  must  be  considered  as  rough 
approximations  only,  giving  as  close  a  solution  of  the  problem,  however, 
\s  is  possible  to  obtain  under  the  circmnstances. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  experimentally  the  value 
>i  the  received  current  and  the  results  check,  roughly,  the  values  cal- 
iulated  by  means  of  the  formulse  on  p.  742;^  keeping  in  mind  the  large 
lumber  of  imcertain  factors  entering  in  both  the  transmission  and  recep- 
ion,  and  that  in  the  present  stage  of  the  art  it  is  not  necessary  to  prede- 
ermine  results  any  closer  than  even  50  per  cent,  it  is  safe  to  consider 
he  accuracy  of  the  formuke  for  power  transmitted,  current  received  and 
ield  radiated  within  the  limits  of  present-day  practice. 

Counterpoises. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  an  antenna,  other 
ban  a  loop  or  coil  aerial,  must  necessarily  consist  of  a  so-called  aerial, 
rhich  radiates,  and  a  counterpoise,  which  may  or  may  not  radiate.  In 
he  simple  Hertzian  double  the  counterpoise  radiates,  and  this  is  also 
rue  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  counterpoise  used  in  aircraft,  made  up, 
s  it  is,  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  craft.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  counter- 
oise  is  the  ground  itself. 

Sometimes  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  therefore  a  poor  conductor 
he  coimterpoise  consists  of  a  network  of  wires  laid  on  the  groimd  (in 
ome  cases  insulated  from  it)  directly  imdemeath  the  top  of  the  antenna 
roper.  In  every  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the  piupose  of  the 
ounterpoise  is  to  enable  charges  of  electricity  to  be  transferred  to  and  fro 
etween  itself  and  the  aerial  with  as  little  loss  (due  to  heat  development) 
s  possible,  and  for  this  reason  it  must  have  low  resistance  and  it  must 
Iso  have  sufficient  capacity.  The  metallic  siu^ace  of  the  coimterpoise 
liould  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  antenna  and  is  in  most  cases  larger. 

A  coimterpoise  having  a  small  surface  has  the  same  effect  as  a  small 
apacity  connected  in  series  with  the  aerial;  that  is,  it  makes  the  antenna 
apacity  very  small.  In  order  to  make  such  a  low  capacity  aerial  resonate 
t  desirable  frequencies  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  use  a  large  loading 
iductance,  which  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  lai^  resistance;  hence 
tie  power  lost  and  the  decrement  of  such  an  aerial  are  very  laige.  As 
matter  of  fact  it  is  generally  attempted  to  make  the  coimterpoise  of  as 
irge  a  surface  and  as  low  a  resistance  as  possible.    As  a  rule,  when  the 

^  See  note  on  p.  196,  for  later  experimental  evidence  regarding  tnuismission  formula. 
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ground,  underneath  the  antenna  is  a  good  conductor  (wet,  soft  eanhi 
the  ground  itself  is  used  as  a  counterpoise  and  connection  is  made  with  h 
by  means  of  copper  plates  or  network  of  wires  simk  into  the  ground  at 
various  places  within  the  area  underneath  the  antenna.  These  buiied 
conductors  should  be  put  deep  enough  so  that  the  earth  around  them 
is  permanently  moist. 

Antenna  Resistance. — An  antenna  or  coil  transmitter  absorbs  power 
when  supplied  with  high-frequency  currents  by  an  alternator  or  some 
other  generator  of  such  currents.  Some  of  this  power  is,  as  has  alieadT 
been  pointed  out,  radiated  in  the  form  of  an  electromagnetic  field, 
and  represents  useful  power,  while  the  rest  is  consumed  in  various 
ways  and  represents  a  complete  loss,  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  nothing 
towards  radiation. 

In  dealing  with  the  power  absorbed  by  a  circuit  such  power  is,  for 
the  sake  of  simpUcity,  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  expended  in  a  resistance 
of  such  a  value  as  would  consume  the  actual  power  expended  in  the  cir- 
cuit for  the  same  current  as  flows  therein.  This  fictitious  resistance  is 
known  as  "  effective  resistance."  ^ 

Since  the  total  power  expended  in  an  antenna  is  partly  radiated  and 
partly  "  lost  "  due  to  various  causes  we  may  divide  the  "  eflfective  resist- 
ance "  of  an  antenna  in  two  parts,  i.e.: 

(a)  Radiation  resistance. 

(b)  Loss  resistance. 

The  radiation  resistance  has  already  been  defined  on  p.  737,  and  the 
expressions  therefor  have  been  derived  for  a  simple  antenna  and  for  a 
coil  transmitter;  these  expressions  are,  for  convenience,  rewritten  below: 

fi=120ir2^        (19 

for  simple  antenna 

B-240ir*-^ (20- 

for  single  turn  coil  having  a  width  8  small  compared  to  X. 

The  loss  resistance  is  due  to  a  number  of  losses  which  are  enumerated 
and  discussed  below: 

(1)  Loss  in  poor  dielectrics  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  aerial. 

(2)  Loss  in  the  resistance  of  the  aerial. 

(3)  Loss  in  the  resistance  of  the  counterpoise,  generally  the  ground 

(4)  Loss  due  to  eddy  currents  in  neighboring  conductors. 

(5)  Loss  due  to  leakage  over  insulators,  etc. 

(6)  Loss  due  to  corona. 

^  See  pp.  112  et  seq. 
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(1)  The  loss  in  poor  dielectrics  is  due  to  the  hysteresis  ^  phenomenon 
making  place  in  all  dielectrics,  and  most  especially  in  poor  dielectrics  such 
IS  wood,  concrete,  masonry,  trees,  etc.,  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
idcinity  of  the  aerial  and  hence  acted  upon  by  the  electrostatic  field  about 
uhe  aerial.  This  loss  resistance  is  analogous  to  that  due  to  magnetic 
lysteresis  in  iron  and  is  an  inverse  function  of  the  frequency  or  a  direct 
function  of  the  wave-length  as  discussed  on  p.  169.  The  effective  resist- 
ince  due  to  dielectric  loss  must,  therefore,  increase  as  the  wave-length 
increases  or  as  the  frequency  diminishes.  This  loss  is  one  of  the  most 
impK>rtant  ^  taking  place  in  a  radiating  system  and  should  be  reduced 
bo  a  minimum  by  keeping  the  field  of  the  antenna  free  from  unnecessary 
obstructions  wherein  a  dielectric  loss  is  Ukely  to  take  place.  As  the  highest 
electric  gradient  occiurs  near  the  end  of  an  1  or  T  antenna,  especial  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  poor  dielectrics  away  from  this  part  of  the  antenna. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship's  antenna  much  loss  may  occur  in  the  ''lead-in'^ 
insulator  where  it  enters  the  radio  room;  in  case  the  radio  room  is  wood, 
no  metal  (except  the  wire  itself)  should  be  used  in  this  insulator.  When  the 
radio  room  is  metal  or  where  the  ''lead-in''  wire  has  to  go  through  metallic 
bulkheads,  a  considerable  power  loss  occurs  in  the  insulator. 

(2)  The  loss  in  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  aerial  wire  should  be  kept 
low  by  making  the  wire  of  large  cross-section  and  good  conducting  material. 
The  large  useful  cro6S-«ection  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  laige  number 
of  very  fine  wires  which  are  insulated  from  one  another  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  skin  effect  increasing  the  resistance.^  The  material  is  generally 
some  bronze  (phosphor  or  silicon  bronsse),  since  this  combines  fair  con- 
ductivity with  great  tensile  strength;  mechanical  considerations  generally 
determine  the  kind  of  cable  to  use,  in  that  many  times  a  seven-strand 
cable  is  used  which  has  practically  as  much  skin  effect  as  solid  wire. 

(3)  The  loss  in  the  resistance  of  the  counterpoise  necessarily  occurs 
because  there  are  currents  flowing  therein  which  must  produce  a  Joulean 
loss  of  power  as  they  encounter  a  resistance.  A  counterpoise  should  be 
made  of  the  smallest  possible  resistance.  Where  the  ground  is  the  counter- 
poise it  is  important  that  connection  be  made  thereto  by  means  of  a  large 
number  of  copper  plates  buried  all  aroimd  the  antenna  in  soft,  moist  soil. 
It  was  already  pointed  out  bow  the  multiple  tuned  antenna  may  be 
employed  in  order  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  ground  resistance. 

(4)  Loss  due  to  eddy  currents  in  neighboring  conductors  may  be  di- 
minished by  eliminating  as  much  as  possible  all  metal  masses  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  antenna.  Of  course  this  is  quite  impossible  in  so  far 
as  metallic  masts  are  generally  used  to  support  the  antenna,  and,  besides, 

*  See  pp.  166  et  seq. 

'  See  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  paper  No.  269,  by  J.  M.  Miller. 

*  See  pp.  122  et  seq. 
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if  these  masts  were  replaced  by  wooden  or  concrete  masts  the  latter  mi^t 
suffer  considerable  dielectric  loss. 

Since  eddy  currents  and  the  loss  due  thereto  increases  with  an  increa^ 
of  the  frequency  it  follows  that  the  eflFective  resistance  representing  this 
loss  increases  with  the  frequency  or  decreases  with  an  increase  of  the  wav^ 
length. 

(5)  The  loss  due  to  the  leakage  currents  flowing  between  the  aerial 
and  the  counterpoise  should  be  kept  down  by  using  suitable  insulators 
between  the  antenna  wires  and  the  supports  and  also  between  the  lead-iii 
wire  and  any  walls  through  which  it  passes  so  that  the  resistance  of  ^ 
leakage  paths  may  be  made  as  high  as  possible.  The  resistance  of  tke 
leakage  paths  is,  of  course,  very  much  diminished  in  wet  weather  and 
especially,  where  sprays  from  a  rough  sea  reach  the  aerial.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  submarines  the  ordinary  antenna  b 
very  inefficient,  except  on  a  smooth  sea,  because  of  the  salt-water  sprajs 
producing  large  leakage  currents  to  ground  and  thus  absorbing  the  laigest 
part  of  the  energy  given  to  the  antenna. 

Since  the  loss  due  to  leakage  is  a  direct  function  of  the  (voltage; - 
and  the  latter  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  frequency  (for  a  giwn 
current)  it  follows  that  the  effective  resistance  correponding  to  leakage 
loss  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  frequency  and  directly  as  the 
square  of  the  wave-length. 

(6)  The  loss  due  to  corona  takes  place  at  high  voltages  and  is  due 
to  the  partial  ionization  of  the  air  about  the  antenna  wires,  which  csMse^ 
the  air  to  become  a  partial  conductor  and  carry  a  current.  At  night  the 
corona  effect  is  visible  through  the  glow  which  accompanies  it.  The 
corona  does  not  begin  to  take  place  except  at  a  certain  definite  voltage, 
which,  however,  varies  with  the  shape  and  size  of  the  conductors;  this 
critical  voltage  is  smallest  where  the  conductors  are  small  and  at  points 
and  comers.  Once  the  critical  voltage  has  passed,  a  lai^  amount  of 
energy  loss  may  take  place  due  to  corona.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  phenom- 
enon is  to  a  certain  extent  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  power  which 
may  be  radiated  by  an  antenna  in  so  far  as,  for  an  antenna  of  certain 
dimensions,  the  greater  the  p)ower  given  thereto  the  greater  must  be  the 

.  voltage  and  hence  the  greater  the  corona  loss;  thus,  for  a  certain  antenna 
there  is  a  Umit  to  the  power  input,  beyond  which  it  is  inadvisable  to  go 
because  a  large  amount  of  power  is  wasted  due  to  corona  loss,  and  little 
is  gained  as  far  as  p)ower  radiated  is  concerned. 

This  limit  is  reached  when  the  voltage  at  the  ends  of  the  antenna  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000  volts.*  This  is  one  reason  why  the  use 
of  very  laige  radiating  systems  for  large  stations  is  imperative  in  order 

^  Aa  mentioned  before  this  limit  depends  upon  how  well  the  antenna  conductors  are 
kept  free  from  sharp  points  and  edges. 
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that  the  large  capacity  resulting  therefrom  may  keep  the  voltage  below 
the  limit  of  corona  loss  even  for  large  amoimts  of  power  input.  The 
effective  resistance  representing  this  loss  is  for  a  fixed  current  an  inverse 
function  of  the  frequency  and  a  direct  function  of  the  wave-length,  for 
voltages  above  the  critical  value. 

From  the  above  we  have,  then,  that  for  a  certain  antenna  and  for  a 
fixed  current  therein: 

Radiation  resistance  is  an  inverse  function  of  (X)^; 

Resistance  corresponding  to  (2)  ,(3)  and  (4)  (eddy  currents  and 

skin  effect)  decreases  as  X  increases; 
Resistance  corresponding  to  (1),  (5)  and  (6)  (dielectric  loss,  leakage, 

corona)  increase  with  increase  in  X. 

The  above  relations  are  roughly  indicated  in  Fig.  52,  where  the  various 
coinp>onents  of  the  antenna  resistance  have  been  plotted,  together  with 


Total  anteiiM^r^istance 

'^Otal  l083 


Dielectric  la«  etc 


Conductor  loeg. 
eddy  currents  etc« 

Radiation 


Wave  lenfTth 


Fio.  52. — ^Various  components  of  antenna  resistance,  showing  approximately  how  they 

vary  with  wave-length. 

curves  showing  the  total  loss  resistance  and  the  total  antenna  resistance. 
From  the  component  curves  A,  B,  and  C,  we  have  obtained  the  total  loss 
resistance  ciu^e,  by  adding  the  ordinates  of  curves  B  and  C,  and, 
finally,  the  total  antenna  resistance,  curve  if,  by  adding  the  ordinates 
of  the  curves  A,  B,  and  C.  The  important  point  brought  out  by  the 
curves  is  that,  because  some  of  the  loss  resistance  components  are  a  direct 
function,  and  others  an  inverse  function,  of  the  wave-length,  it  follows 
that  the  total  loss  resistance  has  a  minimum  value,  as  represented  by  the 
point  K  on  curve  F.     It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  from  the  point  of  view 
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Fio.  53. — Total  resistance  curve  for  a  ship's  antenna. 


of  the  losses  the  best  wave-length  at  which  to  use  an  antenna  should  be 
that  corresponding  to  point   K,  and  in  practice  this  is  approximately 

the  most  eflBcient  wave- 
length at  which  to  op- 
erate  an  antenna. 

The  curves  given 
above  are  purely  of  a 
theoretical  natiure,  be- 
cause the  components 
of  the  antenna  resist- 
ance cannot  be  sati^fae- 
torily  measured  by  the 
methods  at  present 
available.  However,  to- 
tal resistanoe  curves 
of  actual  antenns, 
which  are  easily  ob- 
tained, are  all  found  tc 
have  the  shape  of  curve 
H,  and  the  point  of 
mimimum  resistance  is  always  found  to  be  at  wave-lengths  considerably 
greater  than  the  fundamental  wave-length,  perhaps  twice  as  great. 

Some  typical  resistance  curves  of  actual  antennse  are  given  herewith; 
Rg.  53  shows  the  resist- 
ance for  a  ship's  antenna 
for  which  the  minimum 
resistance  takes  place  at 
a  wave-length  of  3.5 
times  the  fundamental. 
The  ordinary  land  sta- 
tion antenna  resistance 
resembles  this  curve  in 
form,  but  generally  the 
resistance  increases  with 
the  longer  wave-lengths 
more  rapidly  than  does 
that  given  in  Fig.  53. 
Fig.  54  gives  the  total  Fig.  54. — ^Resistance  curves  for  two  types  of  aeropkiK 
resistance    for  an  aero-  antenna, 

plane    antenna    of    the 

trailing-wire  type  and  one  of  the  skid-fin  type;  both  of  these  antennae  have 
about  the  same  fundamental  wave-length.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  trailing- 
wire  antenna  curve  shows  large  resistance  to  the  left  of  the  minimmn  value, 
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^hile  the  other  curve  shows  large  resistanoe  to  the  right  of  the  TnmiTmiTn 
alue.  This  is  accounted  for  asfoUows :  a  trailing-wireantenna  is  a  muchbet- 
er  radiator  than  a  skid-fin  antenna^  hence  the  radiation  resistance  should 
le  larger  in  the  former  and  therefore  that  part  of  the  curve  to  the  left 
•f  the  minimum,  which  is  very  much  affected  by  the  radiation  resistance, 
hould  have  the  larger  ordinates  in  the  trailing  antenna  than  in  the  skid- 
in  antenna  curve.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  skid-fin  antenna  is  very 
lose  to  the  aeroplane  structure,  the  dielectric  and  leakage-loss  resistance 
hould  be  very  much  greater  than  in  the  trailing-wire  antenna,  and  hence 
he  ordinates  of  the  resistance  curve  to  the  right  of  the  minimiun  value 
hould  be  much  larger.  The  minimum  resistance  for  the  skid-fin  antenna 
I  seen  to  be  less  than  for  the  other  in  view  of  the  shorter  length  of  wire 
ised  and  hence  less  ohmic  resistance.^ 

The  very  large  land  stations  have  a  minimum  antenna  resistance 
^tween  1  and  2  ohms;  the  minimum  resistance  for  the  antenna  of  a 
i-kw.  set  is  generally  between  5  and  10  ohms.  Portable  field  antennse 
ometimes  have  a  resistance  as  high  as  50  ohms. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  resistance  of  an  ordinary  antenna  applies 
o  a  coil  radiator  as  well,  except,  of  course,  that  the  components  of  the 
otal  resistance  are  related  to  one  another  in  a  somewhat  different  way; 
knd  this  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  any  one  type  of  antenna  relative 
o  any  other.  The  most  important  thing  about  a  coil  radiator  is  that 
ts  counterpoise  or  groimd  resistance  is  practically  eliminated,  and  hence 
b  much*less  total  resistance  is  obtained.  Therefore^  a  certain  voltage 
dll,  when  impressed  upon  a  coil  radiator,  produce  a  much  larger  cuirent 
han  in  a  simple  antenna  having  the  same  radiation  resistance  as  the  coil; 
lence  it  is  possible  to  radiate  larger  amounts  of  power  by  means  of  the 
ioil  than  one  might  at  first  think;  for  ordinary-sized  coils,  however,  the 
•requency  must  be  very  high  if  appreciable  power  is  to  be  radiated. 

Natural  VITave-length  of  Antenna. — Consider  an  antenna  in  its  simpl^t 
form,  i.e.,  a  long  vertical  wire  connected  to  the  alternator  as  shown  in 
Pig.  55.    The  antenna  wire  has: 

(1)  Distributed  inductance. 

(2)  Distributed  capacity. 

(3)  Distributed  resistance. 

(1)  The  distributed  inductance  is  due  to  the  ability  of  every  part  of 
the  antenna  to  develop  magnetic  lines  of  force.  Assuming  the  absence 
of  magnetic-  material  near  the  antenna,  its  inductance  per  unit  length 
should  be  practicaUy  uniform  throughout  its  height. 

^  For  a  number  of  curves  of  aircraft  antenna  resistance  see  Johnson's  paper  in  I.  R.  E., 
Vol.  8,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Also  see  Scientific  paper  No.  341  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  J.  M.  Cork.  | 
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(2)  The  distributed  capacity  consists  of  the  capacity  between  the 
wire  and  the  counterpoise,  or  earth,  and  is  in  general  different  for  diffeiem 
parts  of  the  antenna. 

(3)  The  distributed  resistance  of  the  antenna  is  due  to  radiation  and 
all  the  losses  taking  place.    This  total  resistance  per  unit  length  of  wire 

maybe  considered  to  be  about  uniform  thiou^ 
out  the  entire  antenna  height. 

The  antenna  as  a  whole  has  a  certain  valis 
of  effective  inductance,  effective  capacity  ami 
effective  resistance,  all  of  which,  when  defind 
in  terms  of  current  at  the  base  of  the  antenna, 
change  with  the  frequency  of  the  currents  flow- 
ing through  the  wire.  It  has  already  bee:i 
shown  how  the  effective  resistance  changes  with 
the  frequency  or  wave-length.  The  effectivie 
inductance  and  capacity  change  with  the  fre 
quency  because,  as  will  be  presently  demon- 
strated, the  distribution  of  the  voltage  and 
current  over  the  antenna  changes  with  the 
wave-length  or  frequency.  Thus,  if  the  an- 
tenna inductance,  say,  is  measured  for  a  cer- 
tain value  of  X  and  some  effective  value  d 
current,  /«,  at  the  alternator,  and  if,  then, 
the  wavelength  is  changed  while  the  effective 

value  of  the  current  /« is  maintained  the  same, 

Fig.  55. — ^In  an  actual  antenna  j.i      x  x  i  j,-     a  ^-        r  ^u 

..  u    -A    ^  A  the  total  nu^netic  flux  emanating  from  the 

the  capacity  inductance  and  ^  ^^ 

leaistance  are  distributed  and  antenna  will  be  different  on  account  of  the 
must  be  so  considered  when  different  distribution  of  current,  and  the  in- 
aocorate  equations  for  cur-  ductance  will  necessarily  be  different.  If,  for 
rent  and  voltage  are  desired,  instance,  the  effective  value  of  the  cuirent 

over  the  antenna  were  as  in  a.  Fig.  56  (as 
impossible  condition)  every  part  of  the  antenna  would  be  nearly  so  effect- 
ive in  producing  magnetic  flux,  while  if  the  current  distribution  were 
as  in  b,  with  the  same  current,  /o,  at  the  alternator,  the  parts  of  the  antenna 
farthest  removed  from  the  alternator  would  not  be  very  effective  in  pro- 
ducing magnetic  flux,  thus  making  the  inductance  smaller  as  compared 
with  a. 

A  similar  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  the  capacity,  because  the  volt- 
age distribution  along  the  antenna  varies  with  the  wave-length,  and  hence 
the  ability  of  the  different  parts  of  the  antenna  to  produce  electrostatic 
lines  of  force  varies  with  the  wave-length. 

Distributioa  of  Current  and  Voltage  along  the  Antenna  Wire.— It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  current  and  voltage  cannot  be  tbe 
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ame  throughout  the  antenna  wire  of  Fig.  55.  The  current  in  such  a 
vire  exists  because  electrons  are  being  made  to  flow  alternately  into  and 
li/  of  a  capacity ;  at  the  very  end  of  the  wire  past  which  there  is  no  capacity 
he  current  must  be  zero  and  will  grow  in  value  for  points  farther  away 
rom  the  end.  The  flow  of  this  rapidly  alternating  capacity  current 
leading  current)  through  the  inductance  of  the  antenna  wire  produces 
jx  increasing  voltage  as  we  proceed  towards  the  end  of  the  wire,  a  phenom- 
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Pig.  57. 


'iG.  56. — If  the  current  at  the  base  of  an  antenna  is  held  constant  while  frequency  is 
changed  the  distribution  of  ciurent  along  the  antenna  will  change;  this  will  change 
the  amount  of  magnetic  energy  associated  with  the  antenna  and  hence  will  change 
its  effective  self-induction. 

iG.  57. — ^By  considering  the  leakage,  capacitance,  inductance,  and  resistance  of  a 
small  element  d,  the  equations  for  cmrent  and  voltage  may  be  obtained.  Even  if 
the  resistance  and  leakage  are  neglected  fairly  accurate  expressions  will  be  obtained. 

Qon  which  is  well  known  to  the  electrical  engineer  in  the  case  of  long- 
istance  transmission  lines.  In  order  more  fully  to  understand  the  dis- 
ribution  of  current  and  voltage  we  are  giving  below  the  expressions  for 
he  current  and  voltage  in  a  simplified  antenna  or,  more  definitely,  an 
ntenna  having  uniformly  distributed  inductance  and  capacity  and  no 
ssistance  whatever.    Thus,  let  AB,  Fig.  57,  represent  such  an  antenna. 

/ct  E  =e.m.f.  vector  at  any  point  P,  the  effective  value  of  the  e.m.f. 

being  E; 
/« current  vector  at  any  point  P,  the  effective  value  of  the 
current  being  /; 
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8  ^distance  from  il  to  P,  in  centimeters; 

I  -length  of  antenna  in  centimeters; 
Li  =  inductance  of  antenna  in  henries  per  centimeter; 
Ci  B  capacity  of  antenna  in  farads  per  centimeter; 

CO  =  angular  velocity  of  alternator  e.m.f.  in  radians  per  sec.; 

X  =  inductive  reactance  in  ohms  per  centimeter  —  <aLi; 

b  »  capadty  susceptance  in  mhos  per  centimeter  »=  caCi ; 

• 

Eo  ~e.m.f.  vector  at  alternator  end  of  antenna; 
/o  » current  vector  at  alternator  end  of  antenna. 

By  suitable  mathematical  anal}^  ^  it  may  be  shown  that,  if  the 
antenna  resistance  is  neglected, 

to  -  j  -^Eo  tan  Vbx  I (3t 

Vbz 

JS-=r-j5^=:-cos  Vte(Z-«) (3; 

COS  Vbz  I 

/  = ^=-sin  Vte(I-«) (3n 

sin  vbx  I 

If  we  let  d = distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  antenna  in  centimeters 
then 

d«i-« (3^ 

call 

o»Vte. (4li 

Substitute  (39)  and  (40)  m  Eqs.  (36),  (37),  (38)  and  we  have  the  simple: 

equations: 

•        &• 

/o  =i -£o  tan  oZ (41 

B=A^cosad (4^ 

cos  (U 

* 

7  =  -;-^,  sin  ad (43) 

sm  (U 

From  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  we  note  that  both  E  and  /  are  trigonometric 
functions  of  the  distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  antenna  d.  E  vane 
with  cos  ad  and  I  varies  with  —sin  od,  therefore  E  and  /  must  differ  br 

■  ■ 

90**  in  "  space  phase."  In  Fig.  58  the  abscissse  of  curves  E  and  /  repre 
sent  the  values  of  the  e.m.f.  vector  and  current  vector  respectively,  at 
various  points  along  the  antenna,  obtained  by  the  application  of  £q^ 

^  See  John  M.  Miller,  "  Electrical  Oscillations  in  Antennas  and  Inductance  Coils, 
Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol.  7,  No.  3. 
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42)  and  (43).  At  the  end  of  the  antenna  the  current  vector  is  zero 
irhile  the  voltage  vector  is  a  maximum.  At  the  alternator  end  E  and  / 
day  have  any  value,  depending  upon  the  value  of  Vbx  and  the  height 
f  antenna.  The  example  represented  by  the  curves  is  not  one  which 
3  ever  purposely  realized  in  practice,  since  the  antenna  would,  in  this 
ase,  produce  a  comparatively  weak  electromagnetic  field,  in  view  of  the 
act  that  the  current  and  voltage  are  positive  over  certain  portions  of  the 

antenna  and  negative  over  others;  hence 
the  effect  of  certain  parts  of  the  antenna 
would  be  partly  or  fully  neutralized  by 
other  parts.  The  curves,  however,  show 
a  more  or  less  extreme  possibility.    The 


Fig.  68. 
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Fig.  69. 


IG.  68. — A  possible  form  of  excitation  of  an  antenna,  at  a  frequency  much  higher  than 

its  natural  frequency. 

IG.  69.— ;The  ordinary  form  of  voltage  and  current  distribution  on  an  unloaded  antenna, 

excited  at  its  natural  wave-length. 


lore  usual  case  is  that  represented  by  Fig.  59;   this  case  will  be  dis- 
ussed  more  fully  a  Uttle  later. 

Again,  we  note  from  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  that,  since  E  and  /  are  trigono- 
letric  functions  of  ad,  this  quantity  must  represent  a  space  rate  of  change 
f  angle,  as  distinguished  from  w,  which  represents  a  time  rate  of  change 
f  angle.    Now,  looking  at  the  curves  of  Fig.  58,  which  represent  nothing 
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but  so-called  statianary  jvavea  of  e.m.f.  and  current,  the  distance  betweei: 
such  points  as  B  and  D  must  be  the  length  of  the  stationary  wave  ore: 
the  antenna,  and  this  distance  must  be  such  as  to  make 

aXi=2T, 
where 

Xi » wave-length  of  stationary  waves  in  centimeters, 
or 

Xi=— (441 

Since 

a  =  v&x  and  b  =  coCi,  x  =  coLi, 

o  =  wVLiCi.  ...     * (4o 

If 

/= frequency  of  alternator  in  cycles  per  second, 

f^nZ  *^^  substituting  in  (45), 

a=2T/VLiCi .    .    f46 

The  quantity    .         is  shown  in  electrical  engineering  texts  to  be  ven 

VLiCi 

nearly  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light  or  to  the  velocity  of  propagation  of 

electromagnetic  waves  emanating  from  an  antenna  through  the  air. 

If  y«  velocity  of  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in 

cm. /sec, 

-J: V 

and  substituting  in  (46) 

and  finally  substituting  this  expression  for  a  in  Eq.  (44)  we  have: 

V 

^-f    •    •    •    • ^' 

Thus,  the  length  of  the  anteima  stationary  waves,  Xi,  is  equal  to  tk 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  divided  by  the  frequency;  but  thk 
quotient  represents  the  length  of  the  electromagnetic  waves,  therefore. 
the  u>ave4ength  of  the  ataUonary  antenna  waves  is  equal  to  the  wave4engi 
of  the  dectro-^magnetic  waves  in  free  space. 

Now,  going  back  to  Eq.  (41)  on  p.  754  we  may  solve  for  the  value 

of  -T— ,  thus: 

^  =  -i^cot<rf (48) 

/o  0 
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Since  Eo  and  Jo  are  the  e.m.f.  and  current  at  the  alternator  their  ratio 
must  be  the  effective  impedance  of  the  antenna  at  the  point  where  the 
alternator  is  connected.  In  our  case  the  expression  for  this  impedance 
is  always  imaginary,  and  therefore/ represents  the  value  of  the  reactance. 
This  result  was  to  be  expected,  since  the  resistance  has  been  omitted  in 
our  simplified  discussion. 

Let  Xo «» antenna  reactance  at  the  alternator  in  ohms. 


Then 


Substituting  for 


we  have 


Xo  =  -|cotai (4ft) 

2x/ 


a =^  =  wVLiCi,  b  =2x/Ci  - coCi, 


Xo  =  -^cot2T^I, 


(60) 


or 


iLi 


cot?^,        (61) 


where  X=  wave-length  of  electromagnetic  waves,  in 

centimeters. 

The  value  of  this  reactance  will  apparently  vary,  for  a  fixed  X,  as  we 

2x1 
vary  the  antenna  height  {.    When  I  is  such  as  to  make  cot  —  "0,  then 

A 

the  reactance  is  zero  and  the  antenna  will  resonate  to  the  alternator  fre- 
quency.   This  will  happen  when: 

^^=|or|or(2n+l)|       . (52) 

or  when 

U^orZ=}XorZ-(?^)x. 

And  since  X  is  also  equal  to  the  wave-length  of  the  stationary  antenna 
waves,  it  follows  that  the  antenna  will  resonate  to  the  frequency  of  the 
alternator  when  the  antenna  height  is  such  that  there  will  result  a  dis- 
tribution of  e.m.f.  and  current  vectors  which  will  produce  either  i  or  f 
or  f ,  etc.,  of  a  stationary  wave. 

If  the  expression  for  Xo  as  given  by  Eq.  (60)  be  plotted  against  values 
of  alternator  frequency,^  everything  else  remaining  the  same,  we  would 
have  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  60.  At  the  points  1,  3,  6  the  antenna  react- 
ance is  zero,  and  the  frequencies  at  1,  3,  6,  etc.,  are  in  ratios  1:3:6:7, 

*  For  experimental  curves  showing  this  effect  see  Fig.  109,  p.  109. 
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etc.  Henoe  the  antenna  can  be  made  to  resonate  at  the  frequency/,  ^; 
at  frequencies  three  times,  five  times,  seven  times,  etc.,  /i-  On  the  aiLf-: 
hand,  a  little  to  either  side  of  the  points  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  the  reacUncei- 
infinite  and  directly  at  the  points  2, 4,  6,  etc.,  the  resistance  of  the  anteons 
as  measured  at  the  base,  becomes  infinite  so  that  practically  no  cumr 
can  be  caused  to  pass  into  the  antenna  at  the  frequencies  /z,  /4,  U,  ett. 
which  are  two  times,  four  times,  six  times,  etc.,  the  first  resonating  f> 
quency  /i.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  point  out  here  that  the  first  resonativ 
frequency  /i  is  such  as  to  produce  one-quarter  of  a  stationary  wave  ovr: 
the  antenna,  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  discussion  of  p.  757.  Tj^ 


Fio.  60. — ^As  the  frequency  impressed  on  an  antenna  is  varied  the  reactance  (as  iaeas>mi 
at  the  base)  goes  through  the  changes  indicated  here;  in  case  an  antenna  with  spic- 
ciable  resistance  had  been  considered  the  reactance  changes  from  its  hi^  positi^^ 
value  to  high  negative  value  by  going  through  aero  values  at  2,  4  and  6. 


frequency  and  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  it  are  known  as  tk 
fundamental  or  naiwral  frequency  and  wavelength  of  antenna  respective!}'. 

An  antenna  if  excited  by  means  of  a  spark  gap  will  naturally  have  cur- 
"rents  produced  in  it  of  the  frequency  corresponding  to  zero  reactance 
'  and  therefore  of  the  fundamental  frequency  and  wave-length;  it  is  possiUt 

*  by  putting  proper  discontinuities  in  the  antenna,  to  cause  this  frequency 
to  be  three  times  and  even  fivQ  times  the  fimdamental.  In  general.'^ 
may  be  said  that,  whenever  the  simple  antenna  oscillates  freely,  no  matt^f 

<  how  excited,  it  does  so  at  the  natural  or  fundamental  wave-length. 
^  The  curves  of  Fig.  60  also  show  that  the  reactance  of  the  antenna  nay 

•  be  negative  (condensive)  or  positive  (inductive),  depending  entirely  upon 
the  frequency  at  which  it  is  used. 

In  the  above  discussion  we  have  assumed  an  antenna  consisting  of 
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a  vertical  wire  and  having  distributed  inductance  and  capacity,  and  no 
resistance.  The  presence  of  the  resistance  makes  the  results  only  slightly 
different,  and  so  does  the  fact  that  the  capacity  is  not  quite  uniformly 
distributed. 

Consider  now  an  actual  antenna  with  a  flat  top.  If  the  top  consists 
of  a  single  horizontal  wire  of  the  same  size  as  the  vertical  wire,  then  it 
may  be  shown  in  the  manner  already  illustrated  for  the  simplest  antenna 
that,  assuming  uniformly  distributed  capacity  and  inductance  throughout, 
the  total  length  ABC,  Fig.  61,  represents  one-quarter  of  the  fundamental 
wave-length  of  the  antenna. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  top  consists  of  a  number  of  horizontal  wires, 
•as  in  Fig.  62,  then  the  problem  is  somewhat  complicated,  because  the 
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FiQ.  61.  FiQ.  62. 


Fig.  61. — In  the  case  of  an  inverted  L  antenna  the  natural  wave-length  is  slightly  more 

than  four  times  the  extreme  length  A-B-C, 

Fig.  62. — ^An  antenna  with  a  wide  top  has  a  natural  wave-length  considerably  greater  than 
four  times  the  extreme  length  A-B-C;  by  spreading  out  the  wire  A-B  (separating 
the  different  strands  sufficiently  and  bringing  them  down  in  a  cylindrical  form)  the 
natural  wave-length  may  be  brought  down  to  very  nearly  four  times  the  lengthA-B--C. 

capacity  and  inductance  per  unit  length  of  the  part  BC  are  different  from 
those  for  part  AB,  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  part  BC 
the  capacity  per  unit  length  is  kn  times  ^  that  of  a  single  wire,  while  the 

inductance  per  unit  length  is  jr  times  that  of  a  single  wire-,  the  product 

of  these  two  quantities  remains  the  same,  and  it  is  safe  to  take  the  dis- 
tance ABC  as  again  being  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  fundamental 
wave-length  of  the  antenna. 

The  inaccuracy  of  this  simple  rule  increases  as  the  form  of  the  aerial 
departs  from  the  simple  one  given  in  Fig.  60.  It  has  been  found  experi- 
mentally that  the  natural  wave-length  is  connected  to  the  extreme  length 

'  A;  is  a  constant  less  than  unity;  it  approaches  unity  as  the  different  wires  of  -the 
antenna  are  spaced  farther  apart. 
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of  the  antenna  (from  ground,  up  lead  wire  to  farthest  point  of  aeriali 
about  as  given  here 

Vertical  wire 4-4.11 

T  aerial  with  small  tops 4.3r-   51 

T  aerial  with  broad  tops 5-   61 

Umbrella  aerial 6-101 

Horizontal  wire,  1  meter  from  ground 51 

The  capacities  of  antennae  vary  from  perhaps  0.4  X  10~*  farads  to 
20X10"^  farads;  the  lower  value  being  for  small  portable  field  antennf 
and  the  higher  value  for  large  high  power  stations.    The  ordinary  ship 

antenna  has  a  capacity  between  1  and 
2  Xl0-»  farads. 

In  the  case  of  a  coil  radiator  1ilec&pa^ 
ity  of  the  condenser  C,  Kg.  63,  is  gener- 
ally very  lai^  as  compared  with  tbe 
distributed  capacity  over  the  conductur 
ABCDy  hence  the  latter  may  be  n^er.ei: 
and  the  fundamental  wave-length  of  the 
circuit  may  be  obtained  from  the  indu^ 
tance  of  the  coil  and  the  capacity  C. 
«     «o    rrk       ♦     1  1    «*i.        Current  and  Voltage  Distribution  in 

Fia.  63. — ^The  natural  wave-length   .    ^  ^      wt    .        ^     -.  mL 

of  a  ooU  antenna  is  seldom  used;  Antenna  for  Vanous  Loadings.— The  ei- 
the  wave-length  is  calculated  from  piession  '^  Loading  of  an  antenna  "  applies 
the  value  of  L  of  the  coil  and  the  to  the  insertion  of  an  inductance  or  a 
amount  of  capacity  in  C.  condenser    in    series    therewith   for  tb 

purpose  of  changing  the  fundamenti 
wave-length  of  the  antenna  circuit.  This  is  best  understood  bv 
referring  to  the  ciurves  of  Fig.  64,  which  give  the  reactance,  at  differ- 
ent frequencies,  for  an  antenna,  for  a  coil,  and  for  a  condenser.  The 
antenna  reactance  curve  A  \^  the  same  as  the  first  section  of  the  cmre 
of  Fig.  60,  the  curve  for  the  inductance  is  a  straight  line,  since  inductire 
reactance  varies  directly  with  the  frequency,  and  the  curve  for  the  cot- 
denser  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  since  condensive  reactance  vanes 
inversely  as  the  frequency. 

If  the  anteima  and  the  coil  are  connected  in  series  it  is  plain  that  tb 
total  reactance  will,  for  any  frequency,  be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two 
individual  reactances;  a  similar  thing  applies  to  the  case  where  a  oo^ 
denser  is  connected  in  series  with  the  antenna.  The  resultant  reactaoce 
ciurves  are  shown  as  F  and  O.  Now,  considering  the  three  curves  J. 
F,  G,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  antenna  alone  has  a  natural  frequency  of /i, 
the  antenna  vidth  the  coil  in  series  has  a  natural  frequency  of /l,  and  the 
antenna  with  the  condenser  in  series  has  a  natural  frequency  of /c.  '^^ 
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the  effect  of  the  series  inductance  is  to  make  the  natural  frequency  of  the 
entire  antenna  circuit  smaller  (lai^er  wave-length)  than  that  of  the  antenna 
alone,  and  vice  versa  for  the  case  of  the  series  condenser. 

It  will  be  noted  that  by  making  the  slope  of  the  curve  B  very  great 
(large  inductance)  the  antenna  circuit  may  be  caused  to  have  a  very 
much  lower  fundamental  frequency  than  that  of  the  antenna  alone,  the 


Freqaency 


A  ^  Antenna  alone 

B-Coil 

D- Condenser 

F  —Antenna  4-  leries  cod 

G  —Antenna  -f^  series  condenser 


Fia.  64. — ^The  diagram  of  reactances  of  an  antenna  (i4),  a  coil  (B),  and  a  condenser 
{D)j  shows  how  the  natural  wave-length  of  an  antenna  circuit  is  changed  by  adding 
loading  coil  or  shortening  condenser  in  the  base  of  the  antenna. 

limit  being  zero.  In  the  case  of  the  series  condenser  it  will  be  observed 
that  no  matter  how  large  we  make  its  reactance  (how  small  its  capacity) 
the  maximum  frequency  obtainable  is  twice  that  of  the  fundamental 
frequency  of  the  antenna  proper.  Thus,  if  an  antenna  has  a  natural 
wave-length  of,  say,  500  meters,  it  is  impossible  to  change  this  to  any- 
thing less  than  250  meters  by  placing  a  condenser  in  series  with  the 
antenna. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  natural  wave-length  of  an  antenna, 
as  various  coils  or  condensers  are  used  in  series  with  it,  are  shown  in  Figs. 
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65,  66,  and  67.  A  smgle-wire  antenna  was  used  in  the  test,  about  175 
meters  long,  having  (unloaded)  a  natural  wave-length  of  700  meters. 
As  a  variable  inductance,  in  series  with  the  ground  connection  of  the 
antenna  was  changed,  the  natural  wave-length  of  the  loaded  antenna 
increased  as  shown  in  Fig.  65.  Then  keeping  the  value  of  the  loading 
inductance  fixed  at  1140  fJi  a  variable  condenser  shunted  around  this 
load  coil  brought  about  the  changes  in  wave-length  shown  in  Fig.  66. 

The  effect  of  putting  a  "  short-wave  "  condenser  in  series  with  the 
base  of  the  antenna  is  shown  in  Fig.  67;  it  will  be  seen  that  with  no  capacity 
in  series  with  the  base  of  the  antenna  (that  is,  the  lower  end  of  the  antenna 
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merely  left  free,  connected  to  nothing)  the  natural  wave-length  decreased 
(by  extrapolation  of  the  curve)  to  half  the  natural  wave-length  of  the 
grounded  antenna. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  an  antenna  is  generally  used  at 
frequencies  lower  than  its  fimdamental,  and  therefore  antennas  have 
generally  a  loading  inductance  inserted  in  series.  The  series  condenser  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  case  of  receiving  antennas,  but  very  seldom  for 
tranmitting  antenna 

Current  and  Potential  Distribution  over  Antenna. — We  will  consider 
the  following  cases: 

(1)  Simple  antenna  (single  vertical  wire)  with  no  loading  induc- 
tance or  series  condenser. 

(2)  Simple  antenna  with  loading  inductance  in  series. 
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(3)  Simple  antenna  with  condenser  in  series. 

(4)  Commercial  antenna  with  large  top  and  no  loading  inductuoe 
or  series  condenser. 

(5)  Commercial  antenna  with  loading  inductance. 

(6)  Commercial  antenna  with  condenser  in  series. 

It  is  understood  that  in  every  case  the  antenna  circuit  is  operated  at 
the  fundamental  frequency  of  the  circuit,  for  at  this  frequency  the  react- 
ance is  zero,  the  resistance  is  a  minimum,  and  the  current  a  maximTim. 

Case  (1).  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  of  page  754,  give 


£- 


£b 


and 


cos  al 
io 


sin  al 


cos  ad 


sin  ad 


and  indicate  that,  since  the  antenna  height  (Q  is  equal  to  one-quarts 
of  a  wave-length,  the  voltage  and  current  cyrves  will  be  as  shown  is 

Fig.  59,  the  curves  being  sinusoidal;  ik 
current  curve  will  be  one-quarter  of  & 
complete  sine  wave. 

Case  (2),  Fig.  68.  Here  the  X  of  dr 
entire  circuit  will  be  larger  than  that  d 
the  antenna  alone,  therefore  the  antesi^ 
height  will  represent  less  than  one-quaitt: 
of  the  wave-length.  Furthermore  the  cu- 
rent  through  the  inductance  will  be  con- 
stant, but  the  voltage  over  it  will  van 
from  DKix)  AH.  Hence  the  voltage  £'- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  antenna  wire  iriO 
be  much  larger  than  in  case  (1),  and  the 
insulators  at  the  point  A  will  need  to  be 
such  as  to  stand  a  larger  voltage.  | 

Case  (3),  Fig.  69.    Here  the  X  of  tlie 
entire  circuit  is  less  than  that  of  the  an- 
tenna alone;   hence   the   antenna  height 
will  represent  more  than   one-quarter  d 
Fig.  58.— Voltage  and  current  dis-  the    wave-length.      The    current    curre. 
tribution  in  simple  antenna  with  therefore,  has  its  zero  at  fi,  its  maximux 
loading  coil.  a^  u^j^^  decreases  to  /o  at  F;  it  has  the 

same  value  on  both  sides  of  the  condender. 
The  voltage  curve  is  a  maximiun  at  B,  zero  at  K  and  becomes  negative 
thereafter;  however,  it  again  changes  sign  over  the  condenser. 
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Cases  (4),  (5)  and  (6),  illustrated  in  Figs.  70, 71,  and  72,  are  analogoud 
to  cases  (1),  (2)  and  (3),  respectively,  except  that  the  distribution  of 
voltage  and  current  takes  place  over 
the  entire  antenna  length  and  not 
over  the  vertical  part  alone.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  vertical  part 
has  a  current  of  more  nearly  con- 
stant eflfective  value  over  the  entire 
height;  of  course  this  result  is  especi- 
ally desirable  in  view  of  the  better 
radiation  produced  by  a  uniform  cur- 
rent over  the  vertical  wire. 

Experimental  curves  of  voltage 
and  current  distribution  for  a  low- 
frequency  circuit,  representing  at  low 
frequency  what  an  antenna  does  at 
high  frequency,  bear  out  the  theo- 
retical predictions  already  discussed,    ^^^^^^^^^ 

except  that,  whereas  in  the  theoreti-  Fia.  69.— Voltage  and  current  distribu- 
cal  curves  of  Figs.  69  and  72  we  have      tion  in  simple  antenna  with  shortening 
shown  the  effective  value  of  the  volt-      condenser, 
age  to  actually  become  zero  at  points 

marked  K^  this  does  not  happen  in  the  experimental  curves.^    The  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  theoretical  curves  have  been  plotted 

on  the  basis  of  Eq.  (37), 
which  takes  no  account 
of  the  resistance  of  cir- 
cuit, while  actually  there  is 
resistance.  The  effect  of 
the  resistance  upon  the 
effective  value  of  the  volt- 
age along  the  antenna  is, 
generally,  to  make  it  im- 
posisible  for  it  to  become 
zero  for,  at  the  nodal  point, 
///////////////////////i  where   the  voltage  should 

Fig.  70. — ^Voltage  and  current  in  unloaded  inverted  be  zero,  there  is  power  fiow- 

L  antenna.  ing  past  the  nodal  point  to 

supply  the  losses  for  the 
rest  of  the  antenna,  and  in  order  for  this  to  take  place  the  voltage 
must  be  greater  than  zero.    In  the  case  of  no  resistance  the  voltage  along 

1  See  Morecroft,  '' Experiments  with  long  electrical  conductors,"  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol. 
5,  No.  6,  Dec.,  1917. 
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the  antenna  has  different  efifective  values,  but  the  same  phase  for  the 
same  half-wave  and  changes  in  phase  through  180°  at  the  point  where  it 
passes   through   its  zero  value.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  actual  case 

the  voltage  all  along  the 
antenna    has     not    only 

V 

different  effective  values, 
but  different  phases  as 
well, as  maybe  shown k 
the  vector  diagram  of  Fig. 
73  where  the  vectors  rep- 
resent voltages  at  differ- 
ent points  of  the  antenna 
of  Fig.'  72,  the  numbered 
vectors  corresponding 
\vith  the  numbered  pod- 
tions  on  the  antenna.    At 

Fig.  71.— Cuirent  and  voltage  in  inverted  L  antenna  "odal    points  the  voltage 

having  a  loading  coil.  would    be    Veiy  small   as 

shown  at  Ez;  its  magni- 
tude (for  a  given  impressed  voltage)  becomes  smaller  as  the  resistance 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  antenna  is  decreased. 

Direction  Finders. — This  is  the  name  given  to  receiving  antenns 
80  constructed  as  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  from 
which  the  signals  are  com- 
ing. The  simplest  direction 
finder  is  a  receiving  coil 
antenna;  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  on  p.  708, 
that  such  a  coil  when  used 
as  a  transmitter  will  produce 
the  maximum  intensity  of 
field  in  its  plane  and  the 
minimum  at  right  angles 
thereto;  in  a  similar  manner 
the  coil  will,  when  receiving, 
have  the  greatest  current 
produced  in  its  circuit  when  Fig.  72. — Current  and  voltage  in  inverted  L  anteniu 
its  plane  is  in  the  plane  of  ^»v"^«  shortening  condenser. 

propagation  of  the  waves 

and  the  minimum  when  its  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  propa- 
gation of  the  waves.  Thus,  if  the  coil  be  arranged  so  that  it  may  h-^ 
made  to  rotate  with  respect  to  its  vertical  axis  while  signals  are  being 
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T-eoeived,  then  when  the  coil  is  placed  into  a  position 
of  minimum  or  zero  strength  of  signals  the  normal  to 
ii>s  plane  indicates  the  direction  from  which  the  waves 
axe  coming. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  case  of  aero- 
planes a  coil  antenna  is  sometimes  used  for  receiving, 
^which  is  kept  fixed  in  position  with  repect  to  the  aero- 
plane while  the  aeroplane  is  maneuvered  until  mini- 
luum  strength  of  signals  is  obtained. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  moving  the 
coil  while  obtaining  bearings  Bellini  and  Tosi  invented 
the  so-called  goniometer  which  bears  their  name.  It 
consists  of  two  similar  coil  antennas,  Fig.  74,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  antennse  being  kept  station- 
ary. Each  of  the  antennae  is  connected  in  series  with 
similar  coils  Di  and  D2  and  variable  condensers  Fi,  F2, 
such  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  tune  to  the  incoming 
waves.  The  condensers  are  constructed  so  that  they 
may  both  be  varied   at  the  same  time   and  by  the 

same  amoimt,  in  .order  for  both 
antennse  to  be  simultaneously  tuned 
to  the  incoming  waves.  The  coils 
Di  and  D2  are  constructed  in  two 
parts  as  shown  in  Fig.  75,  leaving  a 
space  in  the  middle  for  a  coil  K 
which  maybe  rotated  with  respect 
to  a  line  through  0  as  an  axis.  The 
coil  K  is  connected  to  a  tuning 
condenser  to  which  there  is  attached  the  detecting 
circuit. 

The  signal  strength  will  vary  as  the  coil  K  is  rotated. 

This  may  be  shown  as  foUows:  Let  in  Fig.  76  Di,  D2 

and  K  represent  the  planes  of  the  stationary  coils  2)i 

and  Z>2  and  of  the  movable  coil  K  respectively;  also 

"J^g^      assume,  for  the  sake  of  simpUcity,  that  the  coil  antennse 

>Lj^^'^^i  ill  and  A2  are  placed  so  that  the  plane  of  Ai  is  parallel 

^^^^  p  to  that  of  Di  and  the  plane  of  A2  parallel  to  that  of 

D2-  It  is  imderstood  that  the  coils  Di  and  D^  together 
with  the  respective  antennas  Ai  and  A2  and  the  con- 
densers Fi  and  F2  (see  Fig.  74)  are  so  adjusted  that 
each  circuit  has  a  natural  wave-length  equal  to  that  of 
the  incoming  waves  and  the  same  value  of  resistance 
as  the  other  circuit;  this  means  that  the  circuits  of  the 


^ 


Fig.  73.  — Voltage 
magnitudes  and 
phasesoftheanten- 
nashown  in  Fig.  72 ; 
at  the  nodal  points 
such  an  antenna  of 
the  voltage  is  not 
zero  as  the  curves 
of  Figs.  69  and  72 
would  indicate, 
but  a  certain  small 
value  depending 
upon  the  resistance 
of  the  antenna. 


FiG.74.-Piurof  sim- 
ilar coil  antenniB 
plaoedatrightan- 
gles  to  each  other 
constitute  the 
BeUini-Tosi  direc- 
tion finder. 
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Fia.  75. — Ansngement  of  coils  in  the  bnae  of  the  two  anteims;  coil  K  m&y  be  ToUtai 
and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  eigiud  strength  induced  in  it  the  diractioa  of  tlte  seimI- 
ing  station  (±180°)  can  be  obtained. 
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Fio.  76. — DiagruD  for  ftualysis  of  the  action  of  the  diractioii  finder. 
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two  antennse  must  be  exactly  similar.  Assume  that  the  incoming 
electromagnetic  waves  are  harmonic  and  that,  therefore,  harmonic  e.m.f  .'s 
will  be  induced  in  Ai  and  A2  which  will,  in  turn,  produce  harmonic  currents 
in  their  respective  circuits. 

Let  a»the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  incoming  waves 

with  the  plane  of  the  Ai  antenna; 
P  » angle  made  by  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  revolving 

coil  K  with  the  plane  of  the  Ai  antenna; 
ti  =  instantaneous  value  of  current  in  drcmt  Ai-Di-Fi 

(Fig.  74); 
ii2»  instantaneous  value  of  current  in  circuit  A2rD2rF2 

(Fig.  74); 
61  =  instantaneous  value  of  e.m.f.  induced  in  iC  by  cmrent 

in  Di; 
e2  =  instantaneous  value  of  e.m.f.  induced  in  K  by  current 

inlh; 
6 » instantaneous  value  of  total  e.m.f.  induced  in  If  by 

the  simultaneous  action  of  Di  and  D2; 
/m»  maximum  value  of  the  current  which  wotild  flow  in 

Ai-Di-Fi  or  A2-D2rF2  if  either  were  placed  with 

its  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  incoming 

waves; 
<0«angular  velocity  of  currents  flowing  in  Ai-Di-Fi  and 

At'D2-F2; 
Mas  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  between  K  and  either 

Di  or  Z>3  when  the  plane  of  if  is  parallel  to  either 

Di  or  2)2. 

It  was  stated  on  p.  743  that  the  effective  value  (the  same  applies  to 
the  maximum  value)  of  the  current  flowing  in  a  receiving  coil  antenna, 
whose  plane  is  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  incoming  waves,  is  equal 
to  that  which  wotild  flow,  were  its  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
waves,  mtiltiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  the 
waves  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  coil.    In  oxu*  case,  therefore,  we  have: 

tis/wcosa  sin  07/ (63) 

By  imagining  that  Di  is  rotated  (counter-clockwise)  until  it  coincides 

with  position  shown  for  D2,  we  see  that  the  equation  for  current  in  coil 

D2  must  be 

i2«/»  cos  (a+90)  sin  w/  =  — /,»sina  sin  «/.       •    .    •    (54) 

From  the  well-known  law  of  electromagnetic  induction 

6i  =  -Msin/3^ (56) 

ij2«~Mco8/3^. .     (56) 
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Substituting  in  (55)  and  (56)  the  values  of  ti  and  i2  of  (53)  and  (54)  we 
have: 

ei  =  —(aMIm  cos  a  sin  /9  cos  wi, (57) 

62  =  coAf /»  sin  a  cos /3  cos  wf , (58) 

e=ei+e2  =  — «ilf/»cos  «<(cosa8in /3— sinaco6/3).     .     (59) 

The  maximum  value  of  e  for  a  given  value  of  a  and  /3  evidently  occurs 
when  cos  (at -1  or 

Max  value  of  e  «  wM/»  (cos  a  sin  j8— sin  a  cos  /3).     -     .     (60) 

Since  the  maximum  value  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  coil  K  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  maximum  value  of  e/  and  since  this  latter  changes 
as  the  angle  /9  is  changed,  i.e.,  as  the  position  of  K  changes,  it  follows 
that  the  signal  strength  will  vary  as  iT  is  rotated  about  its  axis. 

We  may  now  find  the  values  of  /3  which  will  make  the  signal  strength 
zero  or  a  maximum  respectively;  this  will  occiu*  when  the  value  of  the 
parenthesis  of  Eq.  (60)  is  zero  or  a  maximum. 

We  can  put      cos  a  sin  /3  —sin  a  cos  /9  ^sin  OS— a)  and  then  get 

sin  (/3-a)  =0  when  /3-a=0''  or  180° 

from  which /3=a  or  «180°+a (61) 

sin  (fi-a)  -maximum  when  /3-a«90°  or  270° 

from  which  /3  =  90°  +a  or  -  270°  +a.     .     .     (62) 

We  may  therefore  state  that  extinction  of  the  signals  will  take  place 
when  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  K  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  incoming  waves,  and  that  maximmn  strength  of  signals  will  result 
when  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  iiC  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  incoming  waves.  It  will  be  noted  that,  in  this  particular  case,  where 
Di  and  D2  are  parallel  to  .4.1  and  A2  respectively,  the  results  are  the  ^ame 
as  if  the  whole  system  of  coils  were  reduced  to  the  coil  K  alone  used  as  a 
coil  antenna;  for,  when  the  plane  of  JT  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  waves,  the  strength  of  signals  is  a  minimum,  and  when  the  plane 
of  K  points  towards  the  direction  of  the  waves,  the  strength  of  signals 
is  a  maximum. 

A  discussion  similar  to  the  one  given  above  may  be  applied  in  a  similar 
manner  and  with  similar  results  to  the  case  of  damped  waves.  Of  course 
it  is  plain  that  the  results  expressed  by  Eqs.  (61)  and  (62)  are  vitiated 
by  the  existence  of  any  dissimilarity  between  the  circuits  Ai-Di-Pi  and 
A^D2-F2.  In  order  to  avoid  any  dissimilarity  as  much  as  possible,  even 
at  the  expense  of  sensitiveness,  the  condensers  Fi  and  F2  are  often  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  circuits  are  thus  made  aperiodic. 

By  fitting  coil  JT  with  ^  suitably  calibrated  dial  and  rotating  the  coil 
until  weakest  signals  are  obtained,  the  direction  of  the  incoming  waves 
may  be  determined  with  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  error.    Use 
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has  been  made  of  the  direction  finders  for  determining  the  position  of  a 
ship  or  aircraft  of  some  kind.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  ship  S  which  is 
nearing  the  port,  the  ship  may  get  her  bearings  quite  accurately  in  one  of 
two  ways,  as  indicated  below  :^ 

(a)  The  ship  may  be  fitted  with  a  directional  receiver,  and  the  stations 
A,  B,  C,  D  may  be  fitted  with  non-directional  transmitters  continually 
sending  out  different 
identifying  letters.  The 
operator  on  board  the 
ship  is  assumed  to  know 
the  positions  of  the  sta- 
tions Af  Bf  C  and  D  on 
his  chart.  He  would 
obtain  the  angles  a,  /3,  y 
(see  Kg.  77)  by  mani- 
pulating his  directional 
receiver.  By  plotting 
the  points  A,  B,  C,  D 
and  the  angles  a,  fi,  y 
the  position  of  the  ship 
may  be  obtained. 

(6)  The  ship  may 
be  fitted  with  a  non- 
directional  transmitter 
continually  sending  out 
some  identifying  letter, 
and  the  stations  A,  By 
C,  D  may  be  fitted  with 
directional  receivers. 
The  operators  at  ^1,  iB, 
C,  D  would,  by  manip- 
ulating their  direc- 
tional receivers,  obtain  Yiq,  77.— Arrangement  of  shore  station  around  a  port  to 
the    angles   which    the  furnish  radio:  compass  service  to  incoming  ships. 

lines  SA,  SB,  SC,  SD 

make  with  the  north  and  south  line  and  report  these  angles  by  telephone 
to  a  central  station  F,  where  the  angles  are  plotted  and  the  position 
of  the  ship  is  determined.  Station  F  will  then  transmit  the  position  of 
the  ship  by  radio  to  the  operator  on  board  the  ship. 

^  Ships  desiring  radio  compass  service  must  be  fitted  to  receive  on  450  meters  in 
American  ports  and  800  meters  in  European  ports;  thus  a  ship  sailing  from  American 
ports  should  now  have  receiving  equipment  calibrated  at  300  and  600  meters  (man- 
datory) as  well  as  450  and  800  meters. 
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This  latter  method  is  the  one  used  in  the  port  of  New  York  and  eeems 
to  be  preferable  to  the  former,  in  so  far  as  this  requires  the  presence  of  a 
skillful  operator,  capable  of  plotting  the  ship's  position,  on  boaid  eub 
ship,  whereas  in  the  other  case  all  the  plotting  is  done  in  one  single  cen- 
tral station,  where  much  greater  accuracy  may  be  obtained. 

So  far  we  have  shown  how,  by  means  of  the  single  coil  antenna  or  by 
means  of  a  goniometer,  we  may  be  able  to  determine  the  plane  panDd 

to  which  the  electromagnetic  waves  are 
acting;  but  we  have  not  yet  detennined 
the  exact  direction  of  the  incoming  waves. 
Thus,  we  have  been  able  to  find  that  die 
B  waves  may  be  acting  along  the  line  AB, 
but  not  whether  they  are  coming  from  i 
or  from  B;  this  determination  is  tedisi- 
cally  known  as  the  ''  elimination  of  the 
180°  uncertainty/'  In  most  instances  the 
direction  from  which  the  waves  are  ooming 
is  known,  especially  in  communicatioD 
between  ship  and  shore  and  vice  versa; 
but  sometimes  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  180°  uncer- 
tainty the  single-{K>il  antenna  or  the  doubk- 
coil  antenna  of  a  goniometer  is  aooon)- 
panied  by  a  vertical-wire  antenna  located 
in  the  axis  of  the  coil  or  coils,  as  shovn 
for  the  case  of  the  single  coil  antenna  of 
Fig.  78,  where  A  BCD  is  the  coil  antenna 
PG  the  vertical-wire  antenna,  connectec 
to  groimd  in  series  with  the  tuning  in- 
ductance H  and  the  key  K.  The  in- 
ductance H  is  loosely  coupled  to  tiie  cot 
N  inserted  in  series  with  the  coil  antenna 
The  operation  of  obtaining  the  direcUon  d 

the  incoming  waves  would  be  as  follows: 

Fig.  78.--TO   eliminate   the   ISC'*         /jj  ^^^^    w  g;   ^p^   and   the  ea 

uncertainty  it  is  neoeasaryto  use        ,  x  j  •   x  -x*      «.k^« 

a  simple  antemia  in  connection  ^*^^^  ^"^"^  "^^  «>?"«   P^^^*^  ^"f 

with  the  coil  antenna.  *^e  signals  may  be  easdy  heard,  tune  the 

coil  antenna  circuit  to  the  incoming  wave- 
frequency  by  means  of  condenser  P. 

(2)  Close  K,  and,  without  changing  condenser  P,  adjust  H  until  the 
circuit  of  the  vertical  wire  antenna  is  timed  to  the  frequency  of  the  incom- 
ing waves,  which  will  be  denoted  by  maximnrn  noise  in  the  receivers  cod* 
nected  in  the  detecting  apparatus. 


To  detectiBf 
apparfttus 
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(3)  Again  open  key  K.  Turn  the  coU  antenna  until  the  signals  dis- 
appear or  become  a  minimiim.  The  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  when 
in  this  position  represents  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  incoming 
waves. 

(4)  With  key  K  still  open  turn  the  coil  antenna  90^  from  position  of 
(3).     Maximum  signal  strength  will 
then  be  obtained. 

(5)  With  the  coil  antenna  in  the 
position  of  (4)  depress  key  K.  The 
signal  strength  will  either  increase  or 
decrease  relative  to  that  of  (4),  de- 
pending upon  the  exact  direction  from 
which  the  waves  are  coming.  If  the 
signal  stiength  decieases  upon  closmg 
K  the  waves  are  coming  from  a  cer- 
tain direction,  and  if  it  increases  the 
waves  are  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  Whether  it  is  one  direction 
or  the  other  may  be  told  by  previously 
calibrating  the  entire  apparatus. 
Waves  are  used  for  this  caUbration 
which  are  known  to  come  from  a 
definite  direction. 

The  reason  for  the  behavior  of  the 
vertical-wire    antenna  together  with 
the  coil  antenna  is  as  follows:   Con-  Fig.  79.~Direction  of  assumed  positive 
sider  Fig.  79  and  let  the  eurows  repre-      e.m.f.  induced  in  the  conductors  of 
jent  the   assumed  positive  directions      ^«  *^°  antenme  of  Fig.  78. 
3f    the    electromotive   forces   in   the 

^res  ABj  FG,  CD.  Let  the  direction  of  the  incoming  waves  be  as  repre- 
^nted  by  W,  and  let  the  plane  of  the  coil  be  parallel  to  the  direction 
>f  the  waves. 


laU 


El  sefifective  value  of  e.m.f.  produced  in  wire  AB  due  to 

waves  W; 
E2  =  effective  value  of  e.m.f.  produced  in  wire  FG  due  to 

waves  W; 
^8- effective  value  of  e.m.f.  produced  in  wire  CD  due  to 

waves  W; 
a  wangle  eqmvalent  to  distance  Si  between  AB  and  FGj 

and  between  FG  and  CD; 
£=  effective  value  of  total  e.m.f.  in  coil  antenna  due  to 

waves  W; 
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/2~effectiye  vahie  of  current  produced  in 

the  vertical  wire  antenna; 
£s » effective  vahie  of  ejn.f.  induced  into.V 
by  the  current  in  H. 

Since  the  waves  strike  wire  AB  first  it  is  plain 
that  the  e.m.f.  produced  therein  will  be  ahead  of 
that  of  PG  and  CD  and,  therefore,  the  various 
e.m.f.'8  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  80  below,  where: 

E=Ei-Ez 


OA«OE-OEa 


It  is  plain  that  no  matter  what  the  angle  a 

t?     oix    m.  t    ^    the  vector  E  will  always  be  at  right  ancles  to  E2. 

riQ.  50. — ine  ejn.i.  act-  -n       •  1         • 

ing  in  the  coil  antenna  The   current   h   Will,   smce  the  wure   antenna  is 

(Fig.  79)  is  the  vector  tuned  to  the  incoming  waves,  be  in  {diase  with  the 

difference  of  the  e.m.f.  e.m.f .  E2.    The  e.m.f .  En  induced  in  N  will  be  90' 

inite  two  sideB  and  is  behind  the  current  I2  or  180^  from  the  e.m.f.£. 

own  a         ,  curren    g^^  ^j^^  toisL  e.m.f.  producing  the  current  in  the 
flowing    m  the  simple  '^ 

antenna  is  shown  at  Oh  ^^^  antenna  is  £-  ^m,  this  e.m.f .  will,  in  this  case, 

and  this  induces  a  volt-  be  Oil,  less  than  if  the  coil  antenna  alone  were 
age  in  the  coU  antenna  acting,  when  the  total  e.m.f .  would  be  E. 
equal  to  OE^.  jfow  consider  the  case  when  the  waves  are 

coming  from  the  opposite  direction  to  W.    Let 

the  symbols:   J^i,  E^^,  E'sj  E^,  1%  Em  represent  quantities  correspond- 
ing to  £1,  E2f  Esf  E,  hf  En,  with  the  waves  from  the  direction  opposite 

to  W.     In  this  case  the  waves  will 

strike  conductor  CD  first,  and  hence 

the  e.m.f.  produced  therein  will  lead 

the   e.m.f.'8   of  PG  ajid  A  B.    The 

vector  diagram  will  then  be  as  shown 

in  Fig.  81.    As  before  E'^E'i-E'z 

and  will  be  always  perpendicular  to 

E'2'    The  e.m.f.  E'n  will  now  be  in 

phase  with  E'  and  the  total  e.m.f. 

(E^+^n)  producing  the   current  in 

the  coil  antenna  will,  in  this  case, 

be  OA,  larger  than  if  the  coil  anten- 
na alone  were  acting,  when  the  total 

e.m.f.  would  be  E\ 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  if  the 


^ 


Fia.  81. — This  diagram  shows  how  the 
phase  relations  of  the  various  ejnJ.  « 
Fig.  80  change  if  it  is  assumed  that  the 
signal  waves  are  coming  from  the  appo- 
site  direction  to  that  assumed  in  Fis.  81 


waves  are  coming  from  W,  Fig.  80,  the 

action  of  the  current  in  the  vertical-wire  antenna  is  to  diminish  the  curren: 

in  the  coil  antenna  (and  hence  the  strength  of  signals),  while  if  the  waves 
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ire  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  the  action  of  the  vertical-wire 
mtenna  is  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  signals.  It  will  be  understood 
hat  whether  the  signal  strength  is  increased  or  decreased  by  the  action 
)f  the  vertical-wire  antenna  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  direction  of 
ncreasing  waves,  but  also  upon  the  direction  of  the  winding  on  the  coils 
?  and  N  and  the  position  of  these  coils  relative  to  each  other.  This  is 
he  reason  why  the  entire  apparatus  has  to  be  caUbrated  beforehand, 
h  the  case  of  a  goniometer  the  vertical  wire  antenna  is  coupled  to  both 
i  the  coil  antennae,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  apparatus  is  similar  to 
hat  for  the  single-coil  antenna. 

Incomplete  Extinction  of  Signals. — Unless  special  precautions  have 
)een  taken  coil  antennse  do  not  give  zero  signal,  in  any  position;  the 
ignal  goes  to  a  minimum,  but  is  not  extinguished.  This  effect  is  pro- 
luced  by  the  coil  acting  to  some  extent  like  a  simple  antenna.  The 
wo  wires  leading  from  the  coil  to  the  detecting  apparatus  unbalance  the 
oil  electrically,  one  of  them  going  directly  to  groxmd  (filament  circuit 
f  detecting  tube)  and  the  other  connecting  to  groimd  only  through  a 
ery  high  impedance.  This  asymmetry  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  "  silent  " 
etting  to  be  made  with  the  coil,  because  the  antenna  effect  gives  an 
.m.f.  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  coil  effect.  By  a  suitable  auxiliary  cir- 
uit  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  this  antenna  effect,  tbuis  getting  a  more 
ccurate  setting,  if  necessary. 

Reliability  of  Direction  Finders. — The  precision  with  which  a  direction- 
nding  receiving  coil  can  be  set  (under  laboratory  conditions)  is  probably 
»s  than  1°;  in  general  an  operator  can  set  more  precisely  for  minimum 
ignal  strength  than  for  maximum  unless  two  coils,  at  right  angles  to 
Srch  other,  are  used  and  one  of  them  arranged  for  conmiutation.  In 
liis  scheme  the  combination  of  coils  is  so  placed  that  one  coil  (the  one 
ithout  the  conmiutator)  Ues  approximately  in  the  direction  of  the 
gnal,  thus  being  set  for  maximum  reception..  The  other  coil  (evidently 
it  for  minimum  signal)  is  connected  in  series  with  the  first  by  means  of 
le  commutator.  The  operator  then  orients  the  apparatus  until  the 
Dmmutation  of  the  one  coil  makes  no  difference  in  the  signal  strength, 
he  precision  of  setting  with  this  apparatus  is  probably  much  better 
lan  1°. 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  increase  the  precision  of 
irection  finders  beyond  that  now  attainable,  because  of  the  non-linear 
ropagation  of  radio  waves.  With  short  waves  there  is  not  much  devia- 
on  from  straight  line  propagation,  imder  ordinary  conditions;  with  the 
)ng-wave-signals,  however,  the  propagation  seems  to  be  rather  erratic.^ 
i^ith  signals  from    10,000-20,000   meters  long,  an  apparent  change  in 

^See  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  353,  reporting  experiments  by 
.  H.  Taylor. 
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direction  of  a  transmitting  station  of  as  much  as  90^  may  occur,  the  Asm 
occurring  quite  rapidly  (as  much  as  several  degrees  per  minute).  Thi? 
variation  occurred  when  the  two  stations  were  less  than  200  miles  apar 
and  might,  of  course,  been  greater  if  the  distance  had  been  g^neater.  The 
change  in  direction  is  undoubtedly  due  to  refractions  caused  by  conditions 
of  conductivity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  surface  conditions;  one  mi^: 
expect,  for  example,  lai^  deviations  when  transmitting  along  a  ^le 
line. 

In  view  of  Taylor's  experiments  it  seems  hardly  advisable  to  use  higjiy 
directional  receiving  antennse  for  communication  between  long-wave- 
stations.  It  would  seem  as  though  many  experiments  on  attenuatioc 
measurement  with  long  waves  must  be  of  extremely  doubtful  value,  if 
the  receiving  antenna  was  at  all  directional. 

Setting  up  tiie  Steady  State  in  an  Antenna. — ^It  has  been  noted 
previously  that  after  the  sending  key  is  depressed  it  may  be  an  apprecial^ 
time  before  the  current  reaches  the  value  predicted  by  the  steady  state 
equations;  some  of  the  effects  obtained  are  shown  in  Figs.  82,  83,  and  Si 
In  getting  the  film  shown  in  Fig.  82  the  impressed  frequency  was  such  a? 
to  set  the  artificial  antenna  into  quarter  wave-length  oscillation;  the 
three  ciuves  on  the  film  show  the  voltage  impressed,  voltage  half  waj 
along  the  antenna,  and  voltage  at  the  open  end.  They  are  not  shown  is 
the  film  to  the  same  scale  as  the  voltage  at  the  open  end  measured  W 
volts,  that  at  the  middle  212  volts  while  the  voltage  impressed  was  onK 
20  volts. 

It  took  this  artificial  antenna  about  20  cycles  to  obtain  its  stea^ir 
state  values;  in  an  actual  antenna  it  may  take  100  cycles  or  mare 
before  the  steady  state  is  reached,  i.e.,  before  normal  radiation  i§ 
established. 

By  examination  of  the  film  it  may  be  seen  tliat  the  voltage  at  the  baae 
(a  nodal  point)  is  90^  out  of  phase  with  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  tk 
antenna;  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  brought  out  in  discussing 
Fig.  73. 

In  getting  the  film  of  Fig.  83  the  frequency  was  increased  to  three 
times  the  value  for  quarter  wave-length  oscUlation.  It  may  be  fom^ 
from  measurement  of  the  film  that  it  took  the  first  pulse  three-quarteis  of 
a  cycle  to  travel  from  the  beginning  of  the  antenna  to  the  end.  Furtbe- 
more,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  steady  state  the  voltage  at  C  (end  d 
antenna)  is  180°  out  of  phase  with  the  voltage  at  B,  as  predicted  in  Eg. 
73,  and  voltage  at  A  is  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  voltage  at  B. 

In  establishing  the  steady  state  it  may  happen  that  one  section  of  the 
antenna  builds  up  to  a  voltage  higher  than  it  has  in  the  steady  state-: 
this  is  indicated  in  Fig.  84  in  which  the  impressed  frequency  had  no  paru> 
ular  relation  to  the  fundamental  frequency  of  the  antenna. 
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FiQ.  83. — Here  the  artificial  antenna  was  forced  to  vibrate  at  tluee  timee  its  fimdanrDU 
frequency ;  it  will  now  be  noted  that  the  voltages  at  B  and  C  are  in  oppoatle  pb.* 
in  the  steady  state.  From  the  film  it  can  be  seen  that  the  original  pulse  urne 
at  C  one-half  a  cycle  after  paasiog  point  B. 


Fia.  84.— While  the  steady  state  is  being  set  up  some  sections  of  the  antouia  maja"? 
currents  greater  Ihan  the  steady  state  valura. 
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Efiect  of  Pulse  Excitation  of  an  Antenna. — In  Fig.  85  is  shows 
the  effect  of  putting  a  square  pulse  of  current  into  the  antenna  and  thee 
disconnecting  the  antenna  from  earth;  an  oscillatory  current  is  set  up  in 
the  antenna  (as  shown  by  the  middle  curve)  the  frequency  of  which  for 
the  conditions  used  is  that  of  the  half  wave-length  oscillation  of  the  antenm 
Thus  pulses  of  ^'static"  alwa3rs  excite  an  antenna  to  oscillate  at  its  natural 
period. 


CHAPTER  X 


WAVE-METERS  AND  THEIR  USE 


Relation  between  Frequency  and  Wave-length. — ^It  has  already  been 
10 wn  (see  p.  183)  that  a  definite  relationship  exists  between  the  wave- 
tngth  of  the  energy  radiated,  the  frequency  of  oscillation,  and  the  velocity 
[  propagation,  which  may  be  expressed  as  follows 


here 


X  =  wave-length  in  meters; 
V  =  velocity  of  propagation  in  meters  per  second  ; 
/= frequency  of  oscillations  in  cycles  per  second. 


Since  the  velocity  of  propagation  V  is  the  same  for  all  cases,  i.e., 
X 10*  meters  per  second,  corresponding  to  the  speed  of  Ught,  the  wave- 
ngth  may  thus  be  immediately  determined,  if  the  frequency  is  known, 
id  vice  versa. 

Principle  of  the  Wave-meter. — Therefore,  an  instrument  by  means 
*  which  the  frequency  may  be  determined  may  also  be  used  to  measiu^ 
le  wave-length,  and  instead  of  having  its  indicating  scales  graduated 

frequencies,  may  have  them  calibrated  directly  to  read  the  wave-length, 
ich  an  instrument  is  called  a  wave-meter,  and  represents  the  most  use- 
1  and  important  measuring  device  employed 

radio-engineering.    The  instrument  consists 
ndamentally  of  a  circuit,  thenatural  frequency 

which  is  adjustable  and  known  at  all  set- 

igs.     This  circuit  is  brought  into  resonance 

th   the  frequency  to  be  measured,  which  f,q.  i.— The  simplest  wave- 

iy  then  be  read  at   once  from  the  setting      meter  consists  of  a  fixed 

the  wave-meter  (indicated  in  wave-length). 
In  its  usual  form,  it  consists  of  a  simple 

ies   circuit,  containing  an  inductance  and 

pacity  and  an  indicating  device,  e.g.,  a  hot- 
re  ammeter,  to  show  the  resonant  condition. 

OS  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
For  varjdng  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit,  the  capacity  is  usually 

kde  variable,  as  being  the  more  practical  and  convenient,  while  the 

781 


ooil,  L,  of  as  low  resistance 
as  feasible,  in  series  with  a 
continuously  variable  con- 
denser C,  and  a  hot-wire  am- 
meter, Af  for  indicating 
resonance. 
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inductance  is  fixed  in  value.  The  relation  between  natural  frequency, 
wave-length,  and  the  circuit  constants  has  already  been  derived  (see  page 
212)  as 

/= -7=  cycles  per  second 

where  L  and  C  are  measured  in  henries  and  farads, 
and  X  =  1885  VLC  meters 

in  which  L  and  C  are  n^easured  in  microhenries  and  microfarads. 

As  the  condenser  capacity  is  varied,  a  pointer  attached  to  the  moving 

'  element,  moves  over  a  graduated  scale,  which  may  be  calibrated  to  indicate 

the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit  at  the  different  settings.      Usually. 

the  scale  is  caUbrated  in  wave-lengths,  as  already  mentioned,  due  to  the 

custom  of  expressing  frequencies  in  terms  of  wave-length. 

Extending  the  Wave-length  Range. — Assuming  a  coil  of  consUDt 
inductance  L,  the  wave-length  range  which  may  be  covered  by  the  meter 
is  limited  by  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  variable  condenser. 
and  the  internal  capacity  of  the  coil  being  used.  The  wave-meter  may 
be  required  to  measure  wave-lengths  from  very  small  values,  for  exampk, 
50  meters,  up  to  wave-lengths  of  10,000  meters  and  above,  and  to  attranpt 
to  cover  this  range  with  one  value  of  inductance  would  require  a  very 
lai^e  variable  condenser,  with  a  correspondingly  crowded  scale,  and  deter- 
minations would  be  difficult  and  inaccurate.  It  is  therefore  usual  to  supply 
several  coils  of  different  inductance  with  the  instrument,  the  larger  value^ 
of  inductance  being  inserted  in  the  circuit,  when  higher  wave-lengths  aiE 
to  be  determined.  Similarly,  the  smaller  inductances  would  be  uaed  ir 
small  wave-length  measurements. 

To  increase  the  range  beyond  the  maximum  and  rniniTniiTn  wavE^ 
lengths,  which  can  be  measm*ed  with  the  inductances  supplied  with  tL 
instrument,  the  procedxire  would  be  as  follows,  assuming  that  the  induc- 
tance of  the  coils  supplied  is  not  known. 

For  Wave-lengths  below  the  Minimum  Range. — Assmne  the  majdmm^ 
wave-length  which  can  be  measured  with  the  lowest  wave-len^^  ooi: 
in  circuit  as  100  meters.  Adjust  some  exciting  soiu^ce  to  radiat^e  at  ol' 
meters,  the  wave-meter  being  loosely  coupled  to  the  radiating  carcuir. 
which  may  be  a  transmitting  set  or  a  simple  buzzer-excited  circuit.  Egt> 
mate  the  coil  inductance  as  accurately  as  possible  from  the  diraension^ 
and  turns  of  the  coil  in  circuit,  and  construct  a  coil  with  approxunate.;. 
one-quarter  (or  somewhat  greater)  of  this  inductance.  Insert  tliis  nev 
coil  in  circuit  in  place  of  the  standard  coil,  and  again  couple  looselj'  r^: 
the  radiating  circuit,  which  is  still  adjusted  to  radiate  at  50  meters.  I: 
should  be  found  that  the  wave-meter  is  now  in  resonance  with  the  variable 
condenser  adjusted  to  about  the  100-meter  graduation. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  definite  proportionality  between  the  readingo 
obtained  with  the  new  and  old  coil  (for  example  2  to  1),  remove  turnr 
from  the  improvised  coil  until  resonance  occm^  when  the  capacity  is  set 
at  100  meters.  The  true  wave-length  being  50  meters,  a  multiplying 
factor  of  i  must  thus  be  applied  to  all  readings  obtained  when  using  the 
new  coil.  The  maximum  wave-length  of  the  new  minimum  wave-length 
coil  has  therefore  been  cut  in  half,  and  low  wave-length  determinations 
may  now  be  more  easily  and  accurately  made.  Of  course  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  the  new  coil  have  such  an  inductance  as  to  cut  the  wave- 
length scale  in  two.  Suppose  that  the  new  coil  gives  resonance  with  the 
wave-meter  set-  at  97  meters;  then  the  proper  wave-length  reading  for 
the  new  coil  will  be  50/97  that  for  the  smallest  wave-meter  coil. 

For  Wave-lengths  above  the  Maximum  Range. — For  this  case  the 
procedure  is  exactly  as  outlined  above,  with  the  exception  that  the  induc^ 
tance  would  be  increased  instead  of  decreased.  Thus  if  the  range  is  to 
be  doubled,  and  the  maximiun  wave-length  with  the  maximum  induc- 
tance L  in  circuit  was  2000  meters,  the  inductance  to  be  added  to  the' cir- 
cuit would  be  3  L  (the  total  inductance  thus  being  4  L),  and  the  maximum 
wave-length  which  could  be  measured,  thus  doubled  to  4000  meters. 
Calibration  would  be  carried  out  by  adjusting  a  sending  set  to  radiate  at 
2000  meters,  and  then  adjusting  the  added  inductance  until  resonance 
is  indicated  at  the  1000-meter  mark.  A  multiplying  factor  of  2  must 
then  be  applied,  to  obtain  the  true  wave-length  from  that  indicated  on 
the  condenser  scale,  and  the  wave-length  range  has  therefore  been  doubled. 

If  the  inductances  of  the  coils  furnished  with  the  instrument  are 
accurately  known  (this  is  usually  the  case),  and  means  are  available  to 
construct  accurately  the  desired  additional  inductances,  the  laboratory 
caUbration  described  above  would  not  be  required.  It  would  be  desirable, 
however,  to  make  a  check  measurement  in  all  cases  when  possible. 

Schemes  for  Indicating  Resonance. — The  wave  meter  circuit  will  be 
in  resonance  when  its  natural  frequency  coincides  with  the  frequency  of 
the  induced  e.m.f.,  or  when 


'tndaeed  e.m.f. 


=/o  = 


27r  VLC' 


Under  this  condition,  the  impedance  of  the  wave-meter  circuit,  will 
be  a  minimum  (loose  coupling  assumed)  and  will  be  equal  to  the  effective 
resistance  R  of  the  circuit.    Thus  the  current  will  be  a  maximiun  and  any 
device  whose  indications,  whether  audible  or  visible,  vary  with  the  ciurent 
value,  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  resonant  condition. 
The  following  devices  are  appUcable  for  this  purpose: 
a.  Hot-wire  ammeter. 
6.  Crystal  detector  and  phones. 
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c.  Thermo-couple  and  galvanometer. 

d.  Crystal  detector  and  galvanometer. 
6.  Tube  filled  with  rarefied  gas  (neon). 
/.  Small  mcandescent  lamp. 

a.  Hat-^re  Ammeter. — ^This  instrument  may  be  connected  directly  in 
series  in  the  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  or  may  be  shunted  across  one  or 

more  turns  of  the  inductance,  as  shown  in 
Kg.  2. 

The  latter  scheme  is  more  usually  employed, 
due  to  the  high  resistance  of  the  ammeter. 
The  instruments  used  in  wave-meters  are 
Fig.  2.— Sometimes  the  senm-  never  called  on  to  measure  very  large  currents, 
tive,  high-resistance,  am-  as  the  current  may  always  be  limited  by  the 
meter  used  in  a  wave-meter  coupling  between  the  wave-meter  and  the 
is  shunted  across  a  few  turns  exciting  ch-cuit.  The  current  carrying  element 
of  the  mductance  as  this  may   ,        i7\-ii.       ^        '  ^      ^i^      ^  -  j 

introduce  less  resistance  in  (^  be^^^)  is  therefore  of  rather  fine  Wire,  and 

the  wave-meter  circuit  than  possesses    considerable    resistance,    which,  if 
if  the  meter  were  connected  placed  directly  in  series  in  the  circuit,  would 
directly  in  series,  as  in  Fig.  1.  geriously  increase  the  meter  decrement,  as  dis- 
cussed later. 
The  ammeter  should  be  made  as  sensitive  as  possible  so  that  large 
deflections  may  be  obtained  without  coupling  the  meter  too  cloeely  to 
the  circuit  being  tested.     It  consists  essentially  of  a  very  thin  wire  or 
strip,  through  which  the  cireuit  current,  or  portion  thereof,  passes.     The 
wire  is  under  tension  and  as  it  expands,  due  to  the  heating  effect  of  the 
current  flowing  through  it,  it  causes 
a  shaft  to  rotate.     The   pointer  of 
the  instrument  is   rigidly   attached 
to  this  shaft.    This  arrangement  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  3. 

The  heat  loss  in  the  wire,  and 
therefore  its  elongation  and  the 
meter  indication  is  evidently  pro- 
portional to  P.  In  order  that 
the  pointer  deflections  be  truly 
proportional  to  P,  it  is  necessary 
that  R  should  be  constant  over 
the  frequency  range  at  which  the 
instrument  will  be  used.    For  this 

reason  very  thin  wire  is  employed,  having  negUgible  skin  effect.  The 
resistance,  however,  is  correspondingly  high,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
directly,  as  already  mentioned.  A  typical  sensitive  instrument,  e.g.,  has 
a  resistance  of  8  ohms  and  gives  full  scale  deflection  with  30  milliamperes. 


t 


7^ 

-   Thin  wire  of 
'  hiflrh  expansion 
coefficient 


Pine  thread 
or  wire 


Zero  adjustment 
attached  here 


Sprinff 


Fio.  3. — Sketch  showing  how  the  averacP 
hot-wire  meter  is  oonstnicted;  aometimcs 
the  expansion  of  the  wire  is  still  further 
magnified  by  one  more  stiong  attach- 
ment. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  various  measurement's  used  with  wave- 
meters  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  absolute  value  of  current  be  known, 
but  only  relative  values  are  required,  therefore  there  is  no  objection  to 
connecting  the  meter  in  shimt,  since  the  variations  in  frequency  are  so 
small  during  any  one^measurement  that  the  accuracy  of  the  result  is  not 
affected  (due  to  change  in  the  shunt  impedance). 

When  the  current  to  be  measured  exceeds  3  amperes,  as  for  instance 
the  antenna  current  of  a  transmitting  set,  the  size  of  the  wire  required, 
were  it  attempted  to  use  but  one  conductor,  would  be  so  large  that  its 
resistance  would  no  longer  be  independent  of  frequency.  For  this  case 
a  squirrel-cage  element,  consisting  of  a  number  of  fine  wires  or  strips  con- 
nected in  parallel,  is  used.    See  Fig.  12,  page  123. 

For  currents  larger  than  20  amperes  a  current  transformer  may  profit^ 
ably  be  employed.  This  transformer  may  be  air-  or  iron-cored,  the  latter 
being  used  to  the  greatest  extent,  as  it  insures  close  coupling  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  turns.  The  core  is  of  toroidal  form,  made  of  very 
thin  iron  plates,  and  at  radio  frequencies  the  ciurent  ratio  is  given  approxi- 
mately by  the  turn  ratio,  i.e., 

h    ni 

where,  n2  =  number  of  secondaiy  turns  in  series; 

rti  =  number  of  primary  turns  in  series; 
h  *=  secondaiy  current; 
/i=  primary  current. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  deflections  of  the  hot-wire  ammeter 
are  proportional  to  Pj  or  to  the  watts  (PR)  lost  in  the  instrument  itself. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  erroneously  called  a  watt-meter,  when  the  scale 
is  graduated  in  (amperes)^  and  not  in  amperes.  The  ammeters  used  in 
modem  wave-meters  are  graduated  in  either  of  these  ways,,  in  fact,  the 
(ampere)^  graduation  is  the  more  convenient  for  certain  measurements. 
It  should,  however,  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  the  instrument  is  not 
really  a  watt-meter  in  the  ordinary  sense;  the  scale  calibration  generally 
gives  the  watts  used  in  the  instrument  itself, 

b.  Crystal  Detector  and  Phones. — The  hot-wire  ammeter  is  appUcable 
only  when  the  wave-meter  is  to  be  coupled  to  a  circuit  of  considerable 
power,  so  that  appreciable  currents  are  caused  to  flow  in  the  wave-meter 
circuit.  When  the  induced  currents  are  exceedingly  small,  as  when  the 
wave-meter  is  coupled  to  a  receiving  antenna,  or  a  buzzer-excited  wave 
generator,  only  the  most  sensitive  of  ciurent  indicating  devices  may  be 
used.  The  crystal  detector  and  phones,  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  reception  of  spark  signals  (see  page  339) 
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are  eminently  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  various  schemes  for  connecting 
these  into  the  wave-meter  circuit  have  been  tried.  These  schemes  are 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  also  shows  the  relative  sensibility  of  the  different 
arrangements.^ 

Scheme  No.  1  is  probably  the  most  generally  used,  and  its  operatioti 
and  action  is  exactly  similar  to  that  involved  in  the  reception  of  spark 
signals  (see  page  339).  It  illustrates  what  is  known  as  the  ''diieet' 
connection  of  the  detector  and  phones.  Circuit  No.  4  represents  what  'n 
called  the  '^  imilateral  "  connection,  the  phones  and  detector  being  com- 
nected  in  a  closed  loop,  which  is  connected  to  the  wave-meter  circuit  at 
one  point  only.  This  scheme  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent,  due  to  its 
poor  sensibility,  but  possesses  an  advantage  in  that  the  calibration  of  the 
wave-meter  is  not  affected  appreciably,  by  the  character  of  the  detector- 


Circuit  No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Relative  audibility 

56 

86 

46 

10 

40 

16 

Fig.  4. — Various  Bchemes  of  connecting  crystal  rectifier  and  telephones  for  indicatiu; 
resonance  in  a  wave-meter  excited  by  a  very  low-powered  aouroe. 

phone  circuit.  Thus  in  circuit  No.  1,  the  leads  going  to  detector  and 
phones  may  possess  considerable  capacity  (as  indicated  diagrammaticaUy 
by  the  dotted  condenser),  which  capacity  is  in  parallel  with  the  wst^ 
meter  condenser.  The  wave-meter  calibration  will*  thus  no  longer  apply. 
since  the  circuit  capacity  has  been  augmented  by  an  uncertain  amount, 
and  the  determinations  are  therefore  inaccurate.  The  amount  of  ems 
produced  evidently  depends  on  the  relative  value  of  the  variable  wa\^ 
meter  capacity,  and  the  external  fixed  capacity.  This  error  will  be  a 
maximum  when  the  variable  condenser  is  set  at  the  minimum  vahie, 
the  meter  reading  being  less  than  the  true  wave-length  which  is  bw4 
measured.  As  the  variable  capacity  is  increased,  the  error  decreases, 
and  may  become  negligible  at  the  larger  wave-lengths. 

With  the  "  unilateral "  connection,  however,  the  wave-meter  circuit 
constants  are  unaltered,  regardless  of  the  characteristics  of  the  detector* 

^  Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  74,  p.  105. 
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phone  drcuit,  and  any  pair  of  phones  with  associated  leads,  etc.,  may  be 
employed.  The  action  of  this  connection  is  essentially  one  of  electro- 
cnagnetic  induction.  The  high-frequency  magnetic  field  linking  L  links 
ilso  the  closed  loop  of  the  phone  detector  circuit  (the  coupling  is  very 
onaU,  however,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  low  sensibility),  and 
nduces  in  it  a  radio  frequency  e.m.f.,  which  will  cause  rectified  radio 
requency  wave-trains  of  current  to  flow  in  the  loop.  Electrostatic  effects 
dso  play  a  considerable  rdle  in  the  operation  of  this  detecting  scheme. 

The  connection  has  an  important  appUcation  to  portable  or  field-type 
vave-meters,  which  may  thus  be  used  with  phones  whose  leads  vaiy  in 
ength  and  other  characteristics,  i.e.,  size,  insidation,  and  configuration. 
Since  the  wave-meter  is  independent  of  these  variations,  accurate  determi- 
lations  can  be  made,  if  the  audibihty  requirements  do  not  necessitate 
oupling  the  wave-meter  too  closely  to  the  exciting  circuit,  while  varying 
legrees  of  error  would*  occur  with  connection  No.  1,  which  requires  the 
srave-meter  to  be  used  with  the  phone-detector  circuit  with  which  it  was 
alibrated,  if  accmracy  is  to  be  obtained. 

Circuit  Nob.  2,  3,  and  5  all  operate  through  the  trapping  of  a  charge 
n  one  condenser  plate  (by  means  of  the  rectifier)  during  the  passage 
f  the  wave-train,  the  condenser  then  discharging  through  the  phones, 
iving  an  audible  cUck.  Thus  in  circuit  No.  2,  if  we  assume  that  the 
etector  will  permit  current  to  flow  downward,  but  not  upward,  it  is  evident 
bat  a  positive  charge  will  accimiulate  on  the  lower  condenser  plate  during 
be  passage  of  a  wave-train.  After  the  group  has  passed,  the  condenser 
ischaiges  downward  through  the  phones  (it  cannot  discharge  up  through 
[le  detector)  and  up  through  the  inductance  of  the  wave-meter  circuit 
ntil  the  charges  on  its  plates  are  neutraUzed. 

The  action  of  circuit  No.  3  is  similar  to  that  of  circuit  N[o.  1. 

In  circuit  No.  5  the  charge  is  trapped  on  one  plate  of  the  condenser 
in  the  phone-detector  circuit.  If  we  again  assume  the  detector  to  be 
inducting  for  downward-flowing  current,  then  the  right-hand  plate  of 
le  condenser  will  accumulate  a  positive  charge.  Current  will  also  flow 
irough  it  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  phones,  but  with  difficulty 
ue  to  greater  impedance  of  the  phones.  The  condenser  charge,  caused 
Y  the  a83nnmetrical  flow  of  current,  is  discharged  upward  through  the 
tiones  (it  cannot  pass  through  the  detector)  and  causes  the  phones  to  cUck 
ice  per  wave-train  as  in  previous  circuits. 

Circuit  No  6  is  better  suited  to  large  currents,  the  telephone  and 
itector  being  replaced  with  a  small  hot-wire  ammeter,  when  particularly 
rge  currents  are  to  be  indicated.  If  a  small  power  exciting  source  is 
mpled  to  the  wave-meter,  the  energy  transferred  from  the  wave-meter 
rcuit  to  the  aperiodic  detector  circuit  is  too  small  to  give  clearly  audible 
dications,  unless  the  coupling  between  the  exciting  circuit  and  the  wave- 
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meter  is  increased  to  an  excessive  value,  which  would  be  undesirable,  due 
to  obscurity  in  the  resonance  point,  and  consequent  inaccuracy.  It 
possesses  the  same  advantage  as  circuit  4,  in  that  the  wave-meter  cali- 
bration is  nearly  independent  of  the  detecting  circuit  characteristics.  Thege 
two  schemes  (No.  4  and  No.  6)  also  possess  the  advantage  that  the  decre- 
ment of  the  wave-meter,  upon  which  the  sharpness  of  tuning  depends, 
is  but  little  affected  by  the  detector  circuit.  In  the  other  four  arrange- 
ments, the  decrement  is  appreciably  increased,  scheme  No.  3  producing 
the  greatest  increase  (about  300  per  cent  on  the  average)  while  No.  5  pro- 
duced the  least  (about  100  per  cent  on  the  average). 

c.  Themuhcouple  and  Galvanometer. — Very  small  currents  may  be 
indicated  by  a  thermo-couple  and  sensitive  galvanometer.  The  hot- 
wire ammeter  may  also  be  used,  but  a  limit  is  reached  in  this  type,  how- 
ever, when  the  wire  becomes  so  fine  as  to  make  the  instrument  too  delicate 
for  practical  pmposes,  and  for  currents  beyond  this  limit  the  thermo- 
couple and  galvanometer  are  generally  used. 


...  j^^^ ^.  ■  High  rreQuency 

current 


>  Welded  or 
soldered 
To  galvynometer   f      Joint  TogO^l^onieter 

Fig.  5. — ^Two  types  of  thermo-couples  for  use  with  comparatively  large  currents;  tbf 
most  sensitive  couples  use  an  extremely  fine  welded  joint  at  the  contact,  and  are 
mounted  in  a  small  evacuated  glass  bulb. 

The  thermo-couple  consists  of  two  crossed  wires  of  dissimilar  metals, 
the  two  wires  being  Ughtly  soldered  or  welded  together  at  the  junctios 
point.  This  junction  is  connected  into  the  circuit  in  which  the  high- 
frequency  current,  whose  value  is  to  be  determined,  is  flowing,  the  coo- 
nection  being  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  illustrates  two  types  d 
couple  in  use. 

The  high-frequency  current  flowing  through  the  junction  raises  its 
temperature,  which  causes  a  unidirectional  e.m.f.  to  be  ^nerated,  whicL 
in  turn  causes  a  direct  ciurent  to  flow  in  the  galvanometer  circuit.  The 
current,  and  therefore  the  galvanometer  indication,  is  proportional  to 
the  voltage  produced,  which  in  turn  is  proportional  to  the  temp»erature 
rise  of  the  junction.  The  galvanometer  deflections  are  therefore  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  high-frequency  current. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  thermo-couple  depends  on  the  thermo-electric 
properties  of  the  wires  used  and  resistance  of  the  junction;  if  the  win^ 
are  short,  their  length  has  some  effect  on  the  sensitivity.     The  air  pressure 
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also  affects  the  sensitivity  as  this  determines  the  rise  in  temperature;  the 
best  couples  are  enclosed  in  an  evacuated  glass  bulb. 

The  metals  usually  used  in  the  couple  are  constantan  and  steel,  or 
constantan  and  maganin,  the  former  metal  being  a  copper-nickel  alloy 
while  manganin  represents  an  alloy  of  copper,  manganese,  and  nickel. 
The  materials  are  not  expensive  and  their  combination  possesses  perfectly 
satisfactory  thermoelectric  properties.  A  tjrpical  constantan-steel  thermo 
element  would  have  wires  of  about  0.02  mm.  in  diameter  and  4  mm.  long. 
Such  an  element  has  a  resistance  of  about  1  ohm  and  with  15  milliamperes 
of  high-frequency  current  flowing  through,  it  will  generate  about  40 
micro-volts.  The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  used  with  the  couple 
should  be  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  couple  itself;  with  such 
a  combination  a  deflection  of  100  mm.  would  thus  be  produced  on  a  galvan- 


FiG.  6. — ^The  thermo-couple  may  be  comiected  directly  in  the  wave-meter  circuit  or  may 
be  coxmected  in  the  secondary  of  a  transformer  having  suitable  ratio. 


ometer  with  a  sensitivity  of  0.25  mm.  per  microvolt,  by  15  milliamperes 
of  the  high-frequency  current. 

The  sensibility  of  galvanometers  used  with  wave-meters  is  not  as  high 
as  this  and  is  not  really  required,  as  the  high-frequency  currents  flowing 
in  the  circuit  may  be  readily  increased  by  increasing  the  coupling  of  the 
wave-meter  to  the  exciting  circuit.  Also,  the  construction  of  such  a  sen- 
sitive galvanometer  would  be  very  deUcate,  and  not  appUcable  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  wave-meter,  for  which  it  must  be  of  portable  con- 
struction. The  coupling  for  the  thermo-couple  and  portable  galvanom- 
eter will  in  any  case  be  very  much  less  than  that  required  by  the  direct- 
reading  hot-wire  anuneter,  and  the  sharpness  of  tuning  and  accuracy 
thus  increased. 

Fig  6A  iUustrates  a  wave-meter  circuit,  equipped  with  thermo-couple 
and  galvanometer.  The  sensitivity  may  possibly  be  increased  by  using 
a  current  transformer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6B.  This  also  increases  the 
effective  resistance  of  the  radio  frequency  circuit,  but  has  the  possible 
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advantage  that  the  galvanometer  is  not  metaUicaUy  connected  to  the 

main  circuit.    This  arrangement  hf^  had  little  appUcation  to  wave-meter 

circuits. 

d.  Crystal  Detector  and  OaJvanometer. — This  scheme  is  similar  to  tkt 

indicated  in  Fig.  4,  diagram  No.  1,  except  that  a  sensitive  galvanometer 

has  been  substituted  for  the  phones, 
the  resonant  condition  thus  being 
visibly  indicated.  The  oonnectioos 
are  shown  in  Fig.  7.  This  arran^ 
ment  is  equivalent  to  the  thermo- 
couple-galvanometer     scheme     dis- 

Fia.  7. — In  case  the  resonanoe  curve  of  cussed  above,  and    possesses  the  ad- 
the  wav<>.meter  is  to  be  plotted  the  vantage  that  the  increase  in  effectiTe 

phones  of  Fig.  4  may  be  replaced  by  a        .  ,  ^   .^  ^        i 

galvanometer;  this  should  be  of  about  f^sistance  of  the  wave-meter,  due  to 
the  same  resistance  as  the  detector,  i^i  is  less  than  in  the  former  scheme 
generally  several  thousand  ohms.  For  and  the  sharpness  of  tuning  b 
suitably  low  voltages  (say  less  than  therefore  better.  It  possesses  the 
one  volt)  the  readings  of  the  galva^-  disadvantage,  however,  of  requiring 
ometer  will    be   proportional  to  the  _.         i     i       ,  ^-       ^    i. 

„^„— «  ^t  ^\s^  ^„««jr*  ;^  *\s^  ««,«.  An  external  shunt  connection  to  be 
square  of  the  current   m   the   wave 

meter  circuit.  made  across  the  variable  condenser. 

decreasing  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  has  already  been  discussed  for  the  similar  circuit  using  phones. 

The  galvanometer  indications  will  be  proportional  to  the  mean  curieot 
(or  d.c.  component)  flowing  through  it.  For  large  a.c.  voltages  the  cur- 
rents may  be  proportional  to  the  voltage,  while  they  are  proportiona! 
to  higher  powers  of  the  voltage  at  very  low  voltages  in  fact,  proportiona! 
to  the  square  of  the  voltage  when  it  is 
sufliciently  low.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  curves  in  Fig.  60,  page  347. 

6.  Neon  Tube. — This  indicator  de- 
pends on  the  luminous  effect  which  oc- 
curs,when  theelectricpotentialimpressed 
on  a  gas  at  low  pressure  is  increased  to  a  Fia.  8. — When  the  wave-meter  b  used 
value  where  cumulative  ionization  (by  ^  ^^^8  *  high-powered  circuit  and 
impact)  occurs.  The  connections  of 
the  tube  are  indicated  in  Fig.  8. 

As    the     wave-meter    circuit     ap- 
proaches resonance,  the  drop  across  the 

condenser  and  tube  increases,  and  at  resonance  become  a  maximum,  under 
which  condition  the  tube  glows  at  maximum  briUiancy.  This  scheme  is 
simple  and  determinations  are  quickly  and  easUy  made.  The  accuracr 
obtainable,  however,  is  not  so  good  as  with  the  previous  circuits,  as  it  b 
difficult  to    judge  exactly  the  point  of  maximum  brightness,  especiaDy  if 


a  resonanoe  indicator  (as  contnsted 
to  a  measuring  device)  only  is  re- 
quired, a  small  glass  tube  filled  with  s 
rarefied  gas,  such  as  neon,  isapplicabie. 
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small  powers  are  involved,  in  which  case  close  coupling  may  be  required 
to  cause  the  tube  to  glow,  still  further  decreasing  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurement.  Actually  this  scheme  is  good  only  for  testing  on  high- 
power  sets;  a  buzzer-excited  circuit  would  not  produce  sufficient  current 
in  the  wave-meter  to  make  the  tube  glow,  no  matter  how  tight  the  coupling. 

/.  Incandescent  Lamp. — This  device,  in  its  manner  of  indicating  reso- 
lance,  is  similar  to  the  neon  tube  discussed  above.  It  is,  however,  con- 
nected directly  in  series  in  the  wave-meter  circuit,  as  indicated  in  the 
liagram  of  connections  (Fig.  9).  The  lamp  is  a  low  voltage  lamp  (2- 
)r  4-volt  battery  lamp)  and  is  usually  con- 
lected  into  the  circuit  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
imall  lamp  socket,  which  is  short-circuited 
\rhen  the  lamp  is  not  in  use. 

This  scheme  possesses  the  same  advantages 
i,nd  disadvantages  which  were  mentioned  in 
onnection  with  the  neon  tube.     It  also  pos-  yiq.  9.— In  some  wave-meters 
esses  the  disadvantages  of  inserting  a  con-      a  small,  low  resistance,  in- 
iderable  additional  resistance  in  the  wave-      candescent  lamp  has  been 
aeter  circuit,  while  the  neon  tube  arrangement      ^^^  ^  resonance  indicator. 
\as  the  disadvantage  of  connecting  a  leakage 

f  uncertain  value  across  the  wave-meter  condenser,  as  discussed  before 
1  connection  with  previous  circuits.  The  effect  of  the  parallel  connec- 
ion  of  the  neon  tube  is  of  course  to  raise  the  effective  series  resistance 
I  the  wave-meter  circuit  somewhat,  the  amoimt  of  increase  depending 
pon  the  intensity  of  glow  in  the  tube.  There  is  little  to  choose  between 
he  lamp  and  tube. 

Classification  of  Resonance  Indicators. — The  above  schemes  for  indi- 
ating  resonance  of  the  wave-meter  circuit  may  be  classified  as  to  whether 
lie  results  obtained  are  quantitative  or  quahtative,  and  the  power  of  the 
ireuit  to  which  the  wave-meter  is  coupled.  Those  schemes  which  permit 
curve  of  high-frequency  current  (or  indication  proportional  thereto)  to 
e  plotted  against  the  wave-length  readings  on  the  wave-meter  condenser, 
re  considered  as  quantitative,  while  those  which  permit  only  the  resonant 
ave-length  adjustment  to  be  obtained,  are  considered  qualitative. 

Those  schemes  which  indicate  visibly  are,  in  general,  in  the  quantitative 
lass.  The  neon  tube  and  incandescent  lamp  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
ad  are  in  the  qualitative  class.  The  hot-wire  ammeter,  the  thermo- 
3uple  and  d.c.  galvanometer,  and  crystal  and  galvanometer,  are  arrange- 
lents  which  will  give  quantitative  results.  Audible  schemes  are  usually 
ualitative,  as  illustrated  by  the  crystal  and  phones.  It  should  be  noted 
lat  this  device  may  be  made  quantitative  by  shunting  the  phones  with 
variable  resistance,  as  in  the  audibility  meter,  but  the  results  obtained 
re  not  accurate.     It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  quantitative  measurements 
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by  varying  the  coupling  between  the  wave-sieter  and  exciting  circuit,  so 
as  to  keep  the  note  heard  in  the  phones  at  a  fixed  loudness  as  the  waT^ 
meter  condenser  is  varied.  This  method  is  also  inaocurate  and  is  addom 
used. 

The  hot-wire  ammeter,  thermo-couple  and  galvanometer,  neoD  tube 
and  incandescent  lamp  are  emfdoyed  where  the  current  in  the  exdtiog 
circuit  is  of  considerable  nuignitude,  as  in  the  case  of  a  transznittiiii;  set. 
For  measurements  of  low  power  circuits,  i.e.,  receiving  circuits,  the  detector 
and  phone  arrangement  is  the  most  important,  and  is  used  exchisiTely 
when  quantitative  results  are  not  required.  The  detector  and  sensiti^ 
galvanometer  are  used  when  quantitative  data  are  to  be  obtained. 

Use  of  Special  Condenser  to  Bfake  Wave-meter  Scale  UnifdniL- 
Since, 

X„..„- 1885  VL^C^, 

the  subscripts  Indicating  micro  units,  where  L  is  usually  fixed  in  value 
(or  variable  in  fixed  steps  only)  this  equation  naay  be  re-written  as  follows: 


or 


Xm«un  « 1886  VoC, 

Xmeun = KVc,  whcrc  K  =  1885 Va. 


Fio.  10. — With  circular  plates  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser  is  nearly 
proportional  to  the  angle  through 
which  the  movableplates  are  rotated. 


In  the  usual  t3rpe  of  variable 
condenser  the  movable  element  cot* 
sists  of  semicircular  plates  whid 
may  be  rotated,  so  that  more  c: 
less  of  their  area  intersects  the  are» 
of  the  fixed  element,  as  shown  in 
Kg.  10. 

Since  the  capacity  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  superim- 
posed areas,  which  in  turn  vaiy 
directly  with  the  angle  of  rotaticc 
the  capacity  varies  with  the  ang^e  of 
rotation,  i.e., 


and  since 
it  follows 


.   .  (r 


Thus  if  the  condenser  scale  were  graduated  to  read  directly  in  wave- 
lengths instead  of  the  capacity  value,  such  scale  would  be  crowded  at  the 
smaller  wave-lengths  and  opened  up  at  the  higher  values,  which  wouU 
tend  to  make  the  readings  difficult  and  increasingly  inaccurate  at  tk 
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lower  wave-length  values.    These  conditions  are  graphically  illustrated 
in  Hg.  11. 

The  wave-length  curve  indicates  the  rapid  variation  of  wave-length 
with  capacity  (C)  at 
thesmaller  capacity 
values  (necessitat- 
inga  crowded  scale) , 
ind  the  very  grad- 
jal  change  at  the 
arger  values  (ne- 
cessitating an  open 
)cale).  This  varia- 
ion  is  uneconomi- 
cal of  space  and 
indesirable  because 
)f  theprobableerror 
t  may  introduce. 

It  may  be  desir- 
kble  to  design  the 
hape  of  the  mova- 

>Ie  condenser  element  so  that  the  wave-length  shall  vary  directly  with 
he  angle  of  rotation,  i.e., 

nd  the  wave-length  scale  be  uniform  throughout  its  length.  The  required 
orm  of  the  moving  condenser  plates  to  produce  this  relationship  may  be 
eadily  derived  as  follows: 
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Fig.  11. — ^A  condenser  guch  aa  that  pictured  in  Fig.  10  will,  if 
used  in  a  wave-meter,  give  a  wave-length  calibration  scale 
crowded  at  the  shorter  wave-lengths  and  opening  out  at  the 
longer  wave-lengths. 
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r, 


VC-X'^  where  li:'=-|, 


The  capacity  is  also  proportional  to  the  area  intersected  by  the  movable 
ad  fixed  elements;  this  area  is  expressed  by: 


-i/ 


owsmce 
e  have. 


i4  =rt  I  ^^^^  (iii  polar  coordinates). 


(2) 


•         •         • 


.         . 


(3) 
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Differentiating  expressions  (2)  aod 
(3)  with  respect  to  6  and  equaling 
we  obtain 


-v^iStf-aVM. 


Fig.  12  illustrates  the  form  of  thf 
movable  plates  when  designed  accord- 
Fio.  12.-By  suitably  tonning  the  rotat-  j^g  to  this  expression,  the  fixed  <^ 

ing  plaUa  uid  ktcatiiiE  the  shaft  eccen-  .  l  •  n  j  -  ■     i 

tricaUythe  capacity  of  the  condenser  ment  being  usuaUy  made  semicirculu 

may  be  made  to  vary  aa  the  square  ot  fo""  convenience. 

the  angle  of  rotation.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  ital 

the  capacity  variation  [ler  depn 
rotation  is  relatively  small  at  the  smaller  values  of  capacity,  thus  teodiiif; 
to  spread  the  wave-length  scale.  At  the  hi^ber  values  of  capacity,  ilie 
capacity  variation  per 
degree  rotation,  ia 
large,  and  tends  to 
make  the  scale  close 
up.  ActuaUy,  the  ca- 
pacity varies  aa  the 
square  of  the  deflec- 
tion and  the  wave- 
length scale  is  unifonn 
over  the  entire  range. 
These  conditions  are 
indicated  in  Fig.  13. 

To  provide  clear- 
ance for  the  shaft  of 
this  moving-plat«  sys- 
tem a  circular  area  must  be  cut  from  the  fixed  plates.  If  this  is  to  tf 
taken  into  account,  the  equation  of  the  boundary  curve  of  the  mo\-at.fc 
plates  must  be  corrected  as  follows  (assuming  the  radius  of  circuhr 
area  cut  from  stationary  plates  equal  to  ra) : 
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Fio.  13. — With  a  condenser  of  the  form  sbown  in  Fig.  U 
the  capacity  varying  as  the  square  of  the  an^e  of  tou- 
tioD,  the  wave-length  calibration  scale  is  uniform.  I 
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then 


=y  (r2-r22)dfl, 


^.=|(r3-r.2)  =2W. 


or 


r^VM+r?, 


Fixed 
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Fig.  14. — A  simple  form  of  condenser  in  which 
the  capacity  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
setting  of  the  movable  plates. 


(5) 

This  is  the  form  of  condenser  used  in  modern  wave-meters,  having 

practicaDy  superseded  the  semicir- 
cular form,  due  to  its  greater  con- 

(renience  and  accuracy  of  reading. 
A  simpler  form,  utilizing  rect- 

ingular  plates,    but    not  having 

;onmiercial   application,    due    to 

}pace  requirements,   is  shown  in 

Fig.  14. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  in- 

/crsected  area  of  the  fixed  and 

novable  elements  (and   thus  the 

japacity)  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  movement.    Thus  the 

¥ave-length   scale,  placed  as   shown,  would  have   a  imiform  marking, 

as  in  the  case  of  the  rotating 
plate  condenser  previously  de- 
scribed. 

Autodjrne  Wave-meter. — It 
has  been  previously  shown,  in 
the  description  of  the  "  beat  " 
method  of  receiving  undamped 
waves  (see  page  614),  that  the 
beat  frequency  reduces  to  zero 
when  the  incoming  and  local 
high-frequencies  are  made  equal. 
Therefore  if  the  local  high  fre- 

'^iG.  15.— If  an  oscillating  tubTcircuit  (calibrat-  quency  is  known,  the  incoming 

ed  for  frequency  or  wave-length  of  the  closed  frequency  is  at  once  determined, 

oscillating  circuit)  is  available  it  may  be  used  This  principle  is  utilized  in  the 

as  a  autodyne  wave-meter;    when  the  beat  so-called  autodyne  wave-meter 

note  (heard  in  the  phones)  is  reduced  to  zero,  .,,      .  _ ,    j  •     -cv      i  r 

^i_       1  1    -xu  •   *u  *u  I  illustrated  m  Fig.  15. 

the  unknown  wave-length  is  the  same  as  that  => 

given  by  the  calibration  curve  of  the  oscU-         The    wave-meter    must    be 
lating  tube.  completely  cahbrated  by  means 

of  known  high  frequencies,  and 
his  calibration  must  be  frequently  checked  as  the  constants  of  the  tube 
thange  with  time.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  capacity  of  the  tube  from 


drcuit  in  which  oscillationt 
of  unknown  wavelength 
are  flowhiff. 
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grid  to  ground  (assuming  C#  omitted)  is  in  parallel  with  C,  and  Hk 
capacity  will  therefore  effect  the  wavelength  of  the  local  oscillatkm 
It  has  been  shown  (see  page,  432)  that 

CgM  to  grouiid  =^v7grid  to  lllameiit~h(M'^l)^crtd  to  ptete 

.  also  that  /i  is  changed  somewhat  when  the  filament  current  or  plate  voiuip 
is  changed.  Indirectly,  therefore,  a  change  in  filament  current  or  pl&te 
voltage  causes  a  change  in  the  frequency  (or  wave-length)  of  the  oscilk- 
tions. 

To  limit  this  change  of  frequency  with  filament  ciuiient  or  plate  voltage 
the  grid  condenser  Cg  is  inserted  in  the  circuit.  Cg  bein^  small  couy- 
pared  to  Cg-g  (the  capacity  from  grid  to  groxmd),  and  fixed  in  value,  tbe 
capacity  in  shimt  across  C  is  practically  constant.  The  total  capadh 
of  the  oscillating  circuit  is  thus  made  more  nearly  independent  of  Ct-h 
and  the  generated  frequency  thus  also  made  constant  and  independect 
of  variations  in  filament  current  or  plate  voltage.  It  is  also  desirable  tkt 
the  moving  element  of  condenser  C  should  be  on  the  ground  side.  (See 
page  635.) 

If  this  wave-meter  is  used  to  measure  the  frequency  of  an  oscillating 
tube  generator,  producing  upper  harmonics  in  addition  to  its  fundamcDtaL 
there  exists  the  possibility  of  an  upper  harmonic  frequency,  instead  of 
the  fimdamental  frequency,  being  measm^.  This  should  be  avoided 
by  making  careful  deteraoinations  over  the  entire  range  of  possible  values. 
particularly  at  the  low  wave-lengths.  The  note  obtained  when  the  ware- 
meter  is  set  to  the  fimdamental  is  much  stronger  than  that  obtained  witl: 
the  upper  harmonics,  which  are  relatively  weak.  In  fact,  they  are  so  weak 
that  this  error  can  only  be  made  when  the  wave-meter  is  close  to  tbe 
source  of  power.  At  greater  distances,  only  the  fimdamental  will  hare 
sufiScient  power  to  give  an  audible  note  in  the  wave-meter  phones. 

Actual  Metiiod  for  Measuring  the  Wave-lengtii  of  a  Transmitting 
Set. — The  set  is  first  carefully  adjusted  as  for  normal  operation  and  ik 
wave-meter  then  very  loosely  coupled  to  the  antenna  circuit.  It  is  veiy 
important  that  the  meter  be  coupled  to  a  portion  of  the  antenna  circuit 
where  the  fluxes  set  up  are  truly  representative  of  the  high-frequency 
current  flowing.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  V,  page 
330,  the  complex  resultant  flux  which  links  the  oscillation  transfomie: 
does  not  fulfill  this  requirement  and  the  wave-meter  is  therefore  always 
coupled  to  a  portion  of  the  circuit  remote  from  the  oscillation  transformer. 
It  may  be  coupled  to  the  loading  inductance  if  this  is  connected  in  tbe 
circuit.  It  is  customary,  however,  since  this  loading  inductaDoe  may 
not  be  in  service,  to  insert  in  the  circuit  a  small  inductance  of  one  or  two 
turns  only,  to  which  the  wave-meter  may  be  conveniently  coupled.  T& 
coil  has  an  inductance  which  is  negligible  in  value  compared  to  the  total 
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inductance  of  the  circuit,  and  hence  will  not  appreciably  affect  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  set.  This  coil  may  be  arranged  for  mounting  directly 
on  the,  wave-meter,  one  terminal  being  connected  to  ground,  while  the 
other  is  connected  to  the  antenna  through  the  oscillation  transformer. 

The  coupling  between  the  small  inserted  inductance,  called  a  search 
coil,  and  the  wave-meter  itself,  must  always  be  as  loose  as  possible  and 
yet  permit  definite  indications  to  be  obtained.  This  is  so  that  the  current 
in  the  wave-meter  may  not  produce  an  appreciable  reaction  back  on  the 
circuit  whose  wave-length  is  being  measured,  which  would  cause  its  own 
indications  to  be  in  error.  This  is  similar  to  the  case  of  instruments  which 
are  used  to  measure  pressure:  a  voltmeter  must  draw  so  little  current 
as  to  alter  inappreciably  the  electrical  pressure  at  the  points  to  which 
it  is  connected,  or  a  gauge,  inserted  in  a  gas  tank,  must  not  have  so  much 
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Fig.  16. — In  meamiring  the  wave-length  of  a  transmitting  set,  a  search  coil  (generally 
one  turn)  is  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  antenna,  and  the  wave  meter  coupled  very 
loosely,  to  the  search  coil.  The  Marconi  Ck>.  has  used  an  additional  ''link"  circuit 
to  permit  easy  adjustment  of  coupling. 

space  within  itself,  as  to  decrease  materially  the  pressure  of  the  gas  which 
it  is  supposed  to  measure. 

The  simplest  manner  of  varying  the  coupling  is  to  vary  the  distance 
between  the  wave-meter  and  the  search  coil.  An  intermediate  circuit 
whose  coupling  to  the  wave-meter  and  search  coil  may  be  conveniently 
varied  is  also  largely  employed.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  16, 
and  is  used  by  the  Marconi  Company  in  their  station  type  wave-meter. 

It  is  very  important  that  very  loose  coupling  be  employed  when  making 
the  initial  adjustment  of  the  wave-meter,  as  otherwise  the  delicate  hot- 
wire ammeter  may  be  burned  out  when  the  resonant  adjustment  is  attained. 
The  coupling  may  easily  be  increased  when  it  is  found  that  the  value  used 
gives  deflections  which  are  too  small  for  accuracy.  The  best  adjustment 
is  that  which  results  in  definite,  readable  indication  with  minimum  coupling. 

When  the  preliminary  adjusting  of  the  wave-meter  indicates  this  con- 
dition, the  adjustment  of  the  set  should  be  carefully  repeated,  and  wave- 
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length  readings  taken  a:t  each  position  of  maximum  current.  If  the  coupling 
between  the  antenna  and  closed  circuits  is  small,  but  one  such  poiat  rl 
be  obtained^  indicating  that  the  eneigy  is  concentrated  more  or  less  into 
the  one  wave-length.  If  the  coupling  were  increased,  two  such  points 
would  be  obtained,  the  corresponding  wave-length  readings  indicating 
the  length  of  the  **  coupling  waves  "  which  now  exist  simultaneously  in 
the  circuits.  Where  a  partial  quenching  action  is  obtained,  three  sucii 
points  may  appear,  the  corresponding  wave-length  readings  reprcsenti^ 
the  fimdamental  wave-length,  at  which  most  enei^  is  radiated,  after 
the  quenching  action  has  occurred,  and  the  two  coupling  waves,  at  whid 
most  energy  is  radiated  before  the  quenching  action  takes  place. 

The  above  covers  specifically  a  spark  transmitter,  but  the  prooedurtr 
with  an  undamped  wave  set  is  exactly  similar.  In  this  case  only  oce 
point  of  maximmn  ciurent  will  be  obtained,  and  this  point  will  be  veiy 
sharp  and  clearly  defined,  as  the  energy  is  radiated  at  one  wave-leng-A 
only  (neglecting  upper  harmonics),  which  is  fixed  by  the  speed  of  the 
generator  (Alexanderson,  Goldschmidt),  or  the  circuit  constants  (Poukeii 
arc  and  vacumn  tube). 

If,  however,  the  wave-meter  be  coupled  too  tightly  to  a  low-^x>wem 
circuit  of  the  latter  type,  e.g.,  an  oscillating-tube  generator,  the  reactioc 
of  the  wave-meter  circuit  current  on  the  tube  circuit  will  cause  the  in- 
quency  of  the  tube  circuit  to  change.  It  may  raise  or  lower  the  frequenrr 
of  the  tube  circuit,  depending  upon  its  setting.  This  condition  is  evid^th 
undesirable,  and  the  coupling  should  be  reduced  until  the  reaction  of  the 
wave-meter  on  the  tube  circuit  becomes  n^ligible.  If  the  hot-wire 
anmieter  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  indicate  accurately  under  tlus 
condition,  it  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  more  sensitive  type  of  viaKt 
indicators,  e.g.,  thermo-couple  and  galvanometer. 

The  antenna  ammeter  may  also  be  used  as  the  wave-meter  indicatisi 
device  when  measuring  the  wave-lengths  of  a  tube  set.  Thus  fliffqiTnin# 
the  connections  shown  in  Fig.  16  (spark  transmitter  replaced  with  s 
tube  generator),  as  the  wave-meter  adjustment  reaches  the  resonant  value 
the  wave-meter  current  increases  suddenly  (although  this  increase  m^j 
be  too  small  to  deflect  the  wave-meter  hot-wire  ammeter),  and  the  losses 
in  the  wave-meter  become  a  maximum.  Since  these  losses  are  supplk^i 
from  the  antenna,  this  amoimts  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the  antenna  resist- 
ance, and  the  antenna  current  will  therefore  suddenl^^- decrease,  this 
decrease  being  indicated  by  the  antenna  ammeter.  Thts,  this  dip  ii 
antnnea  current  is  an  indication  that  the  wave-meter  is  in  resonant  adjur- 
ment  and  the  wave-length  of  the  set  is  therefore  determined. 

Energy  Distribution  of  a  Set  from  a  Wave-meter. — In  addition  to 
determining  the  wave-length  of  the  set,  i.e.,  the  wave-length  at  whici 
maximum  energy  is  radiated,  the  wave-meter  may  also  be  used  to  dete?- 
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mine  the  distribution  of  aU  the  energy  radiated  by  the  set.  The  procedure 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  foregoing,  with  the  exception  that  instead  of 
noting  only  the  wave-length  readmgs  at  points  of  maximum  current, 
readings  are  taken,  at  a  number  of  condenser  settings,  of  both  the  wave- 
length and  the  wave-meter  current  or  "  current  squared  "  if  the  hot-wire 
ammeter  scale  has  been  cahbrated  in  this  way. 

Referring  to  Fig.  16,  as  the  variable  condenser  is  adjusted  to  the  several 
wave-lengths  in  succession,  the  current  in  the  ammeter  will  successively 
increase  as  the  resonant  adjustment  is  approached,  and  then  decrease  as 
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■•"iG.  17. — Energy  distribution  curves  of  a  spark  transmitter,  with  three  different  coup- 
ling values  used  in  the  oscillatfon  transformer. 


he  Brdjustment  again  departs  farther  and  farther  from  that  of  resonance, 
f  the  coupling  M  between  the  antenna  and  closed  circuits  is  loose  the 
urve  plotted  between  the  anameter  and  condenser  scale  (X)  readings  will 
lave  the  form*  shown  in  Fig.  17  (Ay. 

As  the  coupling  M  is  tightened,  the  energy  radiated  at  Xo,  the  wave- 
3ngth  for  which  the  set  has  been  adjusted  increases,  as  shown  in  curve 
?,  but  further  increase  of  coupling  causes  the  formation  of  the  coupling 
raves  and  a  spreading  of  the  energy  as  shown  in  curve  C.    These  curves 

^  These  ciurves  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  46,  p.  332,  and  are  here  repro- 
uced  for  convenience. 
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have  already  been  briefly  disciugNsed  in  Chapter  V  (see  page  326),  and  are 
called  the  ''  energy-distribution  "  curves,  since  they  show  the  amount 
of  energy  radiated  at  the  different  wave-lengths. 

Significance  of  Energy  Distribution  Curve. — CJonsidering  the  wbt^ 
meter  simply  as  a  calibrated  receiving  circuit  having  a  very  small  decre- 
ment, the  curves  indicate  proportionately  the  amoxmt  of  eneigy  ndiich 
would  be  received  (and  therefore  the  strength  of  signal),  by  each  one  of 
a  nmnber  of  such  receiving  circuits  assumed  equidistant  from  the  trans- 
mitting  station,  and  each  tuned  to  a  different  wave-length.  Thus,  that 
circuit  which  is  tuned  to  Xo  (assuming  Af  to  be  loose  or  medium  coupUng) 
would  receive  a  maximum  amount  of  eneigy  and  the  strongest  signal 
This  would  be  the  station  for  which  the  signal  is  intended.  The  other 
receiving  stations  would  also  receive  some  energy;  this  eners^  vrould 
decrease,  as  the  adjustment  from  Xo  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and 
signals  so  received,  represent  interference  to  the  receiving  stati<m.  If 
we  consider  W  as  the  energy  required  for  audibility  at  the  several  stations, 
then  Xi  to  X2  represents  the  range  of  timing  over  which  interference  will 
occm*  if  the  transmitter  coupling  M  is  loose.  Similarly,  X'l  to  \%  and 
X"i  to  X''2  represent  the  range  of  wave-lengths  over  which  interference 
occurs  as  the  coupling  is  tightened.  It  is  therefore  evid^it  that  ti^t 
coupling  should  be  avoided  except  under  emergency  conditions  (SOS  caD), 
so  that  interference  to  other  receiving  stations,  which  may  be  tuned  to 
wave4engths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Xo,  \^  minimised. 

It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  set  is  radiating  eneigy  at 
all  the  different  wave-lengths,  and  each  receiving  station  is  in  tune  vntk 
the  energy  which  is  causing  the  signal  to  be  heard.  That  is,  each  receiving 
drcuit  picks  out  its  own  particular  wave-length  to  which  it  is  tuned, 
and  its  received  signal  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  energy  which  the 
transmitter  is  sending  out  at  that  wave-length. 

Wave-meter  CovtpUng. — When  determining  the  energy  disttibutiGD 
curves  for  the  ^et,  the  coupling  between  the  wave-meter  and  search  cd 
should  first  be  adjusted  so  that  a  full  scale  defiection  is  obtained  on  the 
hot-wire  ammeter  when  the  resonant  condition  is  obtained  with  the  trans- 
mitter coupling  (Af ,  Fig.  16)  adjusted  to  its  proper  value.  This  coufding 
between  the  wave-meter  and  search  coil  should  remain  undisturbed 
throughout  the  determination  of  the  several  energy  distribution  curves. 
The  curves  obtained  will  thus  have  maximmn  permissible  ordinate  values, 
making  any  error  in  their  determination  a  minimum,  and  the  eneigy 
radiation  under  the  different  coupling  adjustments  will  be  comparative 
in  a  quantitative  as  well  as  a  qualitative  sense. 

Energy  Distribution  for  Undamped  Wave-transmitter. — For  an 
undamped  wave-transmitter,  the  energy  is  all  radiated  at  the  fundaments 
wave-length,  neglecting  the  small  amount  radiated  by  the  upper  harmomcs. 
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which  are  relatively  weak.  If  the  wave-meter  circuit  had  zero  decre- 
menty  that  is,  no  resistance,  the  signal  would  be  received  by  that  wave- 
meter  only,  which  is  tuned  to  Xo.  The  energy  distribution  curve  in  this 
ideal  case  would  be  a  straight  line  ordinate  at  Xo  (Fig.  18). 

Since  the  wave  meter  always  possesses  a  decrement,  however  smaU, 
the  distribution  curve  will  appear  as  shown  by  the  curve  A,  Fig.  18. 
The  greatly  decreased  interference  is  indicated  by  the  small  difference 
between  Xi  and  X2.  Assimiing  receiving  circuits  with  a  decrement  equal 
to  that  of  the  wave-meter  only  those  tuned  within  this  range  would  receive 
interference,  while  the  set  for  which  the  signal  is  intended  receives  a  stronger 
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PiQ.  18. — ^The  energy  distribution  curve  obtained  from  an  undamped  wave  trans- 
mitter is  veiy  narrow,  being  determined  entirely  by  the  decrement  of  the  wave-meter 
itself.;  if  the  wave-meter  had  sero  decrement  the  energy  distribution  curve  obtained 
would  be  a  straight  vertical  line. 

dgnal,  due  to  all  the  energy  being  radiated  by  the  transmitter  at  the  wave- 
length (Xo)  for  which  the  wave-meter  is  timed.  The  greater  selectivity 
uid  efficiency  of  the  undamped  wave-«et,  as  indicated  by  the  above 
characteristics,  are  rapidly  causing  its  increasing  use  in  the  art,  and  it 
[nay  eventually  supersede  the  damped  wave-set  altogether. 

Determination  of  Decrement  of  a  Spark  Ttansmitter  from  Energy 
Distribution  Curve  and  Known  Decrement  of  the  Wave-meter. — If  we 
consider  a  wave-meter  circuit  coupled  loosely  to  an  undamped  wave- 
5enerator  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  then,  when  the  wave-meter  circuit  is  tuned 

J,  its  reactance  (Lw— ^^— 1  is  equal  to  zero  and  the  current 

is  limited  only  by  the  resistance  in  the  circuit,  or 

^'    R' 


to  resonance, 
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where  E  is  the  voltage  induced  in  the  wave-meter  circuit.  Now,  if  the 
condenser  adjustment  be  altered  from  its  resonant  value  Cr,  the  react- 
ance  in  the  circuit  is  no  longer  equal  to  zero,  that  is, 
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FiQ.  19. — Connection  of  wave-meter  to  a  source  of  continuous  waves  for  detenninatki 
of  the  decrement  of  the  wave-meter  itself.  Ck>nditions  must  be  so  adjusted  that  ^* 
the  wave-meter  setting  is  changed  the  current  in  the  power  circuit  shows  no  chfingr: 


Since  Lo)=p^ — ,  this  reactance  may  be  expressed  as. 


Cf<a     C(a 


^0, 


and  the  cxirrent  is 


E 


E 


xRS^'nFS^ 


.  .  (6; 


or. 


It  may  be  shown^  that  the  decrement  is  expressed  by, 

1      tR 


CrO)       d  ' 


R 

*  From  Formula  (20),  page  214,  we  have  h  —tt:, 


smoe 


'     2r' 


R     wR 
2^ 


also 


<aL  =  — -,  therefore  6  ^vRCfW 
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Substituting  this  expression  in  the  above  expression  for  current,  we 
have 

f=  :     „f  ,--^= (7) 


and 


fi2  + 


Solving  this  expression,  we  obtain 


-  Cr-C     I      P 

6  =7r  — 


T~\17^^ ^^^ 


The  value  of  5  so  obtained  is  the  decrement  of  the  wave-meter  itself. 
This  will  be  referred  to  again  later  in  the  discussion  of  wave-meter  decre- 
ment and  its  measurement. 

For  an  exciting  source,  the  oscillations  of  which  are  damped,  e.g.,  a 
spark  transmitter,  it  has  been  shown  ^  that  a  derivation  such  as  that 
given  above  yields  an  expression  which  gives  the  sum  of  the  decrements 
of  the  impressed  voltage  and  of  the  wave-meter  itself;  that  is,  we  have 


where  6i=the  decrement  of  the  circuit  under 

measurement; 
62=  the    drecrement    of   the    wave-meter 

circuit. 
This  formula  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  if 

1.  5i+«2  is  small  compared  to  2ir. 

C  — C 

2.  -^ —  is  small  compared  to  unity. 

3.  If  the  wave-meter  is  loosely  coupled  to  the  wave-meter  circuit. 
The  procedure  for  determining  5i,  assuming  62  known,  may  be  out- 
lined as  follows: 

1.  An  energy  distribution  curve  is  obtained  as  showh  in  Fig.  20. 
(Coupling  between  the  closed  circuit  and  the  antenna  circuit  of  the  trans- 
mitting set  assumed  to  be  loose.) 

2.  The  value  of  Cr  is  then  determined  from  this  curve.     The  value  of 

1  See  Chapter  IV,  page  272. 
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C  is  preferably  obtained  for  that  point  of  the  curve  where  /^  =4-,  anct 
then 


and  the  calculation  becomes  simpler. 

3.  Knowing  Ct  and  C\,  as  obtained  from  the  curve,  and  substituticg 
in  the  equation 

3i  +  &=x— ~ — , (Sfl 

the  value  of  6i+&  is  readily  obtained,  from  which  the  known  decrement 

fe  of  the  wave-meter  is  subtracted  to  determine  the  unknown  decremeot. 

It  is  evident  that  two  values  of  capacity,  one  greater  and  one  less  than 

P 

the  resonant  value,  will  cause  P  to  become  equal  to  -r-,  as  indicated  ia 

Fig.  20.    Therefore,  the  foDowing  expression  may  also  be  used: 


Since  the  energy  distribution  curve  is  never  quite  synmietrical,  the 
value  of  bi  as  determined  by  the  two  expressions  using  Ci  or  C2,  will  be 
sUghtly  different.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  average  the  results  directly, 
using  the  expression 

C2— Ci 


5l+52 


C2+C1  A/ 7,2-/2 


This  expression  does  not  involve  a 
measurement  of  Cn  which  is  usually 
more  difficult  to  determine  accurately 
due  to  the  resonance  curve  being  flat  a: 
that  point,  than  either  C2  or  Ci,  which 
are  read  at  a  point  where  P  is  vaniiK 
rapidly  with  capacity.  This  expressior 
is  therefore  usually  employed  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  involving  Cr.  (Equation? 
(8),  (8a),  and  (86).) 
Fig.  20.— In  getting  decrement  from  As  an  illustration,  referring  to  Fig 
the  energy  distribution  curve  the  20,  assume  that  the  coupling  betweei 
values  of  capacity  are  determined  the  wave-meter  and  the  search  coil  h&5 
for  those  two  points  (above  and  ^eej^  adjusted,  SO  the  wave-meter  ar- 
below  resonance)  which  reduced  the         ,  j      ^rv/rox     i.  ti,  . 

*      /         ♦M  *    ^«   k„K  meter  reads  .40  (/r)  at  resonance,    it" 

wave-meter   (current)'  to  one-half  •      1  -i    u 

its  maximum  value  as  well  as  the  capacity  is  then  decreased  until  the  aiL- 

capacity  required  for  resonance.        meter  reads  .20  {P)  and  the  value  of  (i 
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noted  as  96.0.  It  is  immaterial  what  imits  the  condenser  scale  reads — 
whether  actual  capacity  or  simply  degrees  rotation,^  if  the  ordinary  semi- 
circular plate  condenser  is  used,  as  has  been  assimied  in  this  problem. 

The  condenser  value  is  then  increased  through  the  resonant  value 
to  C2,  at  which  point  the  ammeter  again  reads  P  =  .20  and  C2  is  noted 
as  104. 

Substituting  in  Eq.  (9)  we  have, 


5i+fe=ir 


104-96.0    xX8 


200 


200 


.125 


Assuming  d2  =  .040  (this  may  be  obtained  from  the  calibration  curves 
of  the  instrument  or  determined  as  described  below), 
we  obtain  3i=.085. 

If  the  scale  is  graduated  in  wave-lengths  and  wave-length  values  are 
ead,  the  following  expression  should  be  used. 


^1  +  62  ^TT 


X22+X,2 


on 


(10) 


since  \=-KVc  and  \^=K'C. 
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Pig.  21.— If  the  ooupling  of  the  oscillation  transformer  is  too  tight  a  double-humped 

resonance  curve  is  obtained  from  the  wave-meter  reading;  the  resonance  curve  for 

each  of  the  component  frequencies  of  the  curves  may  be  obtained  by  the  scheme 

shown  in  Fig.  22. 

If  the  coupling  of  the  set  is  increased  to  some  considerably  higher  value, 
i  double-peaked  energy  distribution  curve  is  obtained,  due  to  the  separate 
[K)int8  of  resonance  for  the  two  coupling  waves.    If  this  curve  has  well 

^  This  statement  assumes  that  the  condenser  capacity  is  zero  at  zero  scale  setting. 
[n  case  the  amount  of  capacity  with  zero  setting  is  appreciable,  compared  to  the  actiial 
capacity  used,  a  suitable  correction  must  be  made,  if  the  setting  of  the  condenser,  instead 
>f  actual  capacity,  is  used  in  the  calculation. 
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separated  peaks,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  curve  C,  the  decrement  of  each 
oscillation  may  be  determined  from  the  two  peaks  by  the  method  outliced 
above  for  the  one-peaked  curve.  The  curve  may,  however,  have  the 
appearance  illustrated  in  Fig.  21,  in  which  case  this  procedure  c^umot  be 
followed,  since  both  oscillations  are  simultaneously  effective  in  the  wave- 
meter. 

The  decrement  of  each  oscillation  may  then  be  determined  by  coupling 

the  wavenneter  to  the  primary 
and  secondary  circuits  of  the  set, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 

The  higher-frequencycurrents 
in  the  primary  and  secondaiT 
circuits  are  out  of  phase  approxi- 
mately 180®  and  by  proper  ad- 
justments of  the  coupling  M  and 
M'y  these  oscillations  may  be 
neutralized  in  the  wave^mete: 
circuit.  The  decrement  of  the 
lower-frequency  oscillations  may 
then  be  determined  as  previoush- 
described,  after  which,  one  of  the 
coupling  coils  may  be  reversed. 

x^    ««     «       ..  Li  ,.     xt.  X     Mid  the  lower-frequency  oscffla- 

FiG.  22. — ^By  suitably  coupling  the  wave-meter  ^.  /i-v  .       i_         ..i 

to  both  cloeed  circuit  and  antenna  of  the  ^^^^  (^^"^  ^^  ^  phase  in  the 
transmitting  set,  a  resonance  curve  may  be  pnmary  and  secondary  circuits 
obtained, for  each  of  the  two  frequencies  of  the  set)  be  thus  neutralized 
generated  by  the  set.  and  the  decrement  of  the  hi^ 

frequency  oscillations  similarlT 
determined.  The  enei^  distribution  curves  determined  for  each  oscillatioc 
will  appear  somewhat  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  curves  in  Fig.  21. 

Determination  of  Wave-meter  Decrement  Using  an  Undamped 
Wave  Source. — It  has  already  been  indicated  how  the  decrement  &  d 
the  wave-meter  may  be  obtained  by  exciting  the  instrument  from  aa 
undamped  wave-source.    In  this  case, 


5i+fc=ir 


becomes, 


smce, 


&  =^  ^^  .  ^  =  decrement  of  wave-meter 


C2+C1 


5i=0. 


This  measurement  may  conveniently  be  made  by  any  one   of  the 
several  generators  of  high-frequency  continuous  oscillations  described  ii 
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Chapter  VII.  The  high-powered  tube  circuit  is  preferable  for  this  purpoee, 
due  to  the  frequency  being  fixed,  and  the  exciting  circuit  being  of  Bufficient 
power  to  be  unaffected  by  the  proximity  of  the  wave-meter  circuit.  How- 
ever, in  caae  the  tube  a  not  oscillating  powerfully,  the  OBcillaUona  may 
be  affected  when  the  wave-meter  is  coupled  to  the  circuit.  To  prevent 
this,  it  is  desirable  to  use  very  weak  coupling  and  have  an  ammeter  in 
the  circuit  supplying  power  to  the  wave-meter  circuit.  The  indication 
of  this  meter  should  re- 
main constant  throu^- 
out  the  decrement  de- 
termination showing 
that  the  power  gener- 
ated by  the  tube  was 
Dot  appreciably  affect- 
ed by  the  wave-meter 
tuning. 

The  wave  -  meter 
coupling,  if  made  too 
great,  may  also  affect 
the  frequency  of  the 
tube  oscillations  as  well 
as  their  amphtude.  The 
effect  of  this  frequency 
variation  on'  the  de- 
crement determination 
may  be  analyzed  with 
the  help  of  Fig.  23. 

If  the  «fq)acity  of 

the    wave-meter    con-        ■ • < --fj  '  f^K' 

denser  is  leas  than  that  w^remewr  cttpaoity 

required  for  resonance,  ^^  ^_jj  ^^  ™ve-meter  ia  coupled  too  tightly  (to  a 
then     a     current     will       low^powered  set)  the  energy  diatribution  curve  will  be 
flow  in  the  wave-meter      unrelisble  beoiuae  of  the  reactions  of  the  wave-meter 
circuit  which  is  leading      on  the  power  circuit, 
with    respect     to    the 

induced  e.m.f.  The  effect  of  this  leading  current  on  the  tube  cir- 
cuit is  to  increase  the  apparent  inductance,  causing  the  wave-meter 
indication  to  correspond  to  a  point  on  the  resonance  curve  of  a  circuit 
whose  resonant  frequency  is  below  that  given  by  C,.  Similarly,  a 
lading  current  in  the  wave-meter  circuit  (wave-meter  capacity  greater 
than  resonance  value)  decreases  the  apparent  inductance,  the  wave- 
meter  indication  corresponding  to  a  point  on  a  resonance  curve,  the  reso- 
nant frequency  of  which  is  above  that  given  by  C,.     These  effects  have 
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been  mathematically  derived  in  Chapter  I,  as  expressed  by  Eq.  (So. 
page  91. 

The  result  of  this  action,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  23,  is  to  squeeze  thp 
apparent  energy  distribution  curve  together.  The  observed  decrenieo: 
may  therefore  be  quite  inaccurate,  and  will  dlways  be  less  than  the  tiue 
value.  This  effect  should  be  guarded  against  by  decreasing  the  ooopIiD^ 
to  as  small  a  value  as  possible. 

Detennination  of  Wave-meter  Decrement  Using  Impulse  EzcitatioiL- 
Although  the  above  method  represents  the  most  direct  and  simple  mem 
for  determining  k,  undamped  wa^re-generators  may  not  always  be  avail- 
able, in  which  case  impulse  excitation  may  be  employed.  In  its  ideal 
application,  the  condenser  of  the  instrument  would  first  be  chai^ged  to 
a  given  potential,  and  allowed  to  discharge  through  the  circuit.  A  kson 
resistance  is  then  inserted  in  the  wave-meter  circuit  and  the  condeoet? 
again  chai^d  to  the  same  potential  as  before  and  permitted  to  discfaar^ 
In  both  cases  the  enei^  dissipated  in  the  circuit  is 

from  which 

.   ^-^«7I^«' ^^' 

where  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  wave-meter  circuit  and  AR  the  insene: 
resistance,  h^  and  /i^  represent,  respectively,  the  reading  of  the  ware 
meter  ammeter,  with  and  without  inserted  resistance,  these  readings  beir^* 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  wave-meter  current.  Knowing  thf 
capacity  C  and  inductance  L  of  the  wave-meter,  the  decrement  is  readDj 
obtained  from  the  relations: 

R  Ic 

for  any  wave-length. 

The  above  ideal  case  is  approximated  closely  by  some  form  of  impar. 
excitation,  for  which  a  spark  transmitting  set,  equipped  with  a  suitat^r 
quenched  gap  (such  as  is  used  in  spark  transmitters  operating  on  impae 
excitation)  and  with  the  antenna  circuit  open,  may  be  convenient]; 
utilized  as  an  impulse  generator.  The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  it- 
scribed  above,  but  the  energy  is  not  exactly  equal  for  the  two  condition 
of  different  resistance,  and  a  constant  K  is  therefore  introduced  in  iix 
energy  expression  as  follows: 

Ii^R^KhHR+^R) 
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It  has  been  shown  ^  that 


X-U 


AS 


where 


^1  is  the  decrement  of  the  exciting  circuit; 
J2  is  the  decrement  of  the  instrument  circuit; 
A6  is  the  additional  decrement  due  to  inserting  A/2  in  the 
wave-meter  circuit. 
For  impulse  excitation  di  is  very  large  compared  to  62  and  K  is  essentially 
equal  to  unity;  therefore 


i2=A/? 


h^-h^ 


as  before. 


If  resistance  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  imtil  h^  =  ih^,  then 

ind  is  thus  directly  and  conveniently  determined. 

The  Decremeter. — To  facilitate  the  rapid  and  accurate  measurement 
)f  decrement,  without  necessitating  the  accurate  determination  of  an 
energy  distribution  cmire,  an  instrument  called  a  decremeter  has  been 
leveloped  by  the  Btueau  of  Standards  ^  which  directly  measures  the  decre- 
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Fio.  24. — ^Arrangement  of  circuits  in  the  decremeter. 

lent  of  radio  frequency  oscillations.  This  instrument  is  similar  to  the 
rave-meter,  but  is  equipped  with  a  variable  condenser  of  special  design, 
ermitting  a  direct-reading  decrement  scale  to  be  attached  to  the  rotating 
lement.  The  connections  of  the  instrument  are  shown  in  Kg.  24,  which 
lustrates  the  similarity  to  the  wave-meter,  differing  only  in  that  a  fixed 

^  Liehrbuch  der  Drahtlosen  Telegraphic,  Zenneck,  1913|  page  142. 
s  The  instrument  is  generally  called  a  Kolster  decremeter,  as  Dr.  F.  A.  Kolster  was 
sponsible  for  its  development. 
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capacity  is  shunted  across  the  special  variable  condenser.    The  fuoction 
of  this  fixed  condenser  is  described  later. 
It  will  be  recalled  that 

«i+«2-irg^J,for/«  =  i/A 

The  fundamental  requirement  of  a  variable  condenser  which  is  to 
be  used  in  the  decremeter  is  that  the  fradUonal  change  in  its  capacity 
must  be  directly  proportional  to  the  angular  movement  of  the  rotating 
element  and  independent  of  the  final  value  of  capacity,  or, 

-T^— wwW. 

/.  log,C«m^+A, 

and 

C«^*+»-a€-^, (13.- 

where 

If  d-0, 

Co»a€^sasinitial  value  of  capacity.  This  is  the  fixed  conden^r 
connected  across  the  variable  condenser  as  indicated  in  Fig.  24  and  pI^ 
viously  referred  to. 

The  maximum  capacity  is  also, 

and  the  ratio  of  maximum  to  minimum  capacity  is  therefore, 

Cl80     fl€' 


Co 


^t^^^K (14 


The  capacity  of  the  fixed 'condenser  Co  is  determined  experimeotaDy 
and  is  made  of  such  value  as  to  make  K  of  the  most  suitable  value  for 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  decremeter.  Since  K  is  thus  deter- 
mined, m  will  be  obtained  by  means  of  Eq.  (14)  given  above. 

A  rotary  condenser  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  above  req[uiJ^ 
ments,  with  a  fixed  capacity  Co  connected  in  parallel,  so  chosen  as  to  giv? 
the  desired  ratio  between  the  maximum  (Ciso)  and  minimum  capacity 
(Co)  of  the  combined  condensers,  has  been  found  to  give  a  calibratioL 
curve  in  exact  agreement  with  the  theoretical  value. 

The  derivation  of  the  equation  for  the  boundary  curve  of  the  momg 
element  is  as  follows: 

From  Eq.  (13) 

Therefore 
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where 
and 
Also 


A  is  the  active  area  of  the  moving  plate, 
B  is  the  angular  displacement. 


dA 


mde, 


or, 

But,  referring  to  Fig.  25, 


dA  ^bmt'^He. 
dA^\{p^-r^)de, 


Fixed  PlatM 


Movable  Platot 


ehere 


ind 


Fio.  25. — Form  of  plates  used  in  the  decremeter  condenser. 

4 

p  is  the  radius  vector  from  the  axis  to  the  enveloping 
curve, 


r  is  the  radius  of  the  circular  space  occupied  by  the 
separating  washers  between  the  plates, 
liquating  the  above  expressions  for  dA,  we  have, 


>r 


p  =  V2&m€**+r2, 


(15) 


ehere  h  and  m  are  design  constants,  which  determine  the  minimum  and 
naximum  values  of  the  capacity  to  be  used  (6  ^K'a  while  m  is  the  same 
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as  in  previous  expressions).  These  are  arbitrarily  chosen  to  suit  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  special  instrument. 

Fig.  25  illustrates  the  form  of  the  movable  plate  when  desigiKfi  in 
accordance  with  the  above  expreesioD.  The  stationary  plate  is  midF 
semicircular  for  convenience.  In  Fig.  26  is  shown  a  view  of  the  inside 
of  a  decremeter,  showing  the  peculiarly  shaped  plates  of  the  condeiw. 
This  cut  is  taken  from  Circular  74  of  the  Bureau  of  Standaids,  a  boot 
every  student  of  radio  should  possess. 

The  Msnipulstion  of  tiie  Decremeter — ^Measurcanent  of  Decrement- 
The  mauipulatioa  of  the  decremeter  is  quite  similar  to  that  ouUined  for 


Fia.  26. — Arrangement  of  the  difFereut  parte  of  a  Kolster  decremeter.  | 

the  wave-meter.  The  instrument  is  loosely  coupled  to  the  exdtii^  cir- 
cuit as  shown  in  Fig.  24  and  tuned  to  resonance,  as  indicated  by  a  mannnzc 
reading  on  the  hot-wire  ammeter,  this  instnunent  usually  being  gradu-  j 
ated  to  read  P.    The  condenser  value  is  then  decreased  to  Ci,  the  hot- 

72 
wire  ammeter  then  reading  -~.    The  decrement  scale  is  then  set  to  »i^ 

and  clamped  to  the  condenser  shaft,  after  which  the  condenser  is  rotatet  i 
until  the  value  Ca  is  reached,  at  which  point  the  ammeter  indication  e 
again  one-half  of  that  obtained  at  resonance.     The  reading  of  tbe  decip 
ment  scale  then  gives  the  sum  of  the  two  circuit  decrements  ji  and  i; 
directly.     It  has  been  found  that  the  angular  deflection  of  the  coodeiaf  l 
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element  for  commercial  decrements  is  very  small,  and  the  decrement  scal^, 
if  connected  directly  to  the  condenser  shaft,  would  be  crowded  and  difficult 
to  read  acciu^tely.  Therefore  it  is  usual  to  gear  the  scale  to  the  con- 
denser shaft,  the  relative  angular  motion  of  the  decrement  scale  and 
capacity  element  being  about  6:1. 

The  decrement  of  the  meter  for  all  values  of  C  and  for  each  of  three 
fixed  inductance  coils  which  may  be  used  is  known  from  curves  supplied 
with  the  instruments.  These  decrements  vary  from  about  .07  to  .02,  the 
larger  value  corresponding  to  a  large  value  of  C  and  smallest  value  of  L. 
The  smaller  value  is  obtained  with  C  at  its  minimum  value  and  the  largest 
inductance  inserted  in  the  circuit. 

MeasuremeoLt  of  Resistance. — Knowing  $i,  the  decrement  of  the 
circuit,  the  resistance  is  at  once  known  at  the  frequency  of  oscillation  from 
the  following  relations,  which  have  previously  been  deduced: . 

5i  ^tRwC  ^-j —  ^tR'^y* 

The  capacity  C  and  inductance  L  of  the  circuit,  if  unknown,  are  simply 
determined  by  means  of  a  wave-meter  as  outlined  on  page  814.  The 
decremeter  is  thus  valuable  as  a  means  of  determining  high-frequency 
resistance. 

Measurements  of  Wave-length. — The  Kolster  decremeter  described 
above  is  evidently  also  applicable  to  the  measurement  of  wave-lengths, 
and  the  variable  condenser  is  therefore  equipped  with  a  scale  indicating 
directly  the  wave-lengths  in  meters  corresponding  to  the  condenser  adjust- 
ment. The  instrument  as  usually  furnished,  is  equipped  with  three 
inductances  to  cover  the  range  of  wave-lengths  required,  this  being  about 
300  to  2500  meters. 

Measurement  of  Phase  Difference  of  a  Condenser.^ — The  decremeter 
may  also  be  used  to  measure  the  phase  difference  of  a  condenser,  since 

A  X 

phase  difference  i/=^R(aC» —  (in  radians),     ....     (16) 

or, 

^  =  18.24  A5  (in  degrees),      ....     (16') 

where  A  5  is  the  increase  in  total  decrement  due  to  inserting  the  condenser 
in  the  circuit. 

The  condenser  is  inserted  in  the  decremeter  circuit,  which  is  then 
tuned  to  an  xmdamped  wave-exciting  soiu*ce.  The  decrement  measured 
under  these  conditions  is  the  sum  of  52  and  A$,  where  h  may  be  obtained 
from  the  caUbration  curves  furnished  with  the  instrument.  Substituting 
Ad  in  the  above  expressions,  the  phase  difference  ^  is  readily  obtained. 

^  See  Chapter  II,  page  171. 
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Use  of  Wave-meter  to  Measure  L  and  C. — A  wave-meter  may  be  used 
to  measm^  an  imknown  inductance  or  capacity,  provided  a  known  capacity 
or  inductance  respectively  are  available.  The  procedure  then  is  simply 
to  connect  the  imknown  inductance  and  known  condenser  (or  knomi 
inductance  and  imknown  condenser),  into  an  oscillatory  circuit,  as  sboini 
in  Fig.  27,  excited  by  means  of  a  buzzer.  Loosely  coupled  to  this  primary 
circuit  is  the  wave-meter,  by  means  of  which  the  wave-length  of  the  test 
circuit  oscillations  may  be  obtained. 

When  making  this  determination,  it  is  important  that  the  coupIiDg 
between  the  two  circuits  be  very  loose,  if  accurate  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Also  the  leads  used  in  making  up  the  test  circuit  should  be  as  short  as 
possible,  to  minimize  the  error  due  to  the  distributed  capacity  (shown  in 
figures  in  dotted  lines),  and  inductance  of  the  leads  which  would  tend 
to  increase  the  measured  wave-length.    It  may  be  found  impossible  to 


.^!PB^^ 


Test  Circuit  WaveHaeter 

Fig,  27. — ^Use  of  wave-meter  to  measure  L  or  C 


tune  out  the  signal,  in  which  case  the  coupling  should  be  decreased,  and 
all  direct  induction  effects  from  the  buzzer  circuit  (to  which  this  cod- 
tinuous  note  is  due)  minimized  or  eliminated  by  making  the  buzzer  cir- 
cuit ^  compact  as  possible.  If  no  point  of  maximum  note  occurs  as  the 
wave-meter  condenser  is  varied,  it  is  probable  that  the  wave-length  d 
the  test  circuit  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  instrument.  The  remedy  if 
evidently  to  change  the  known  value  of  inductance  (or  capacity)  in  the 
test  circuit,  or  to  try  others  of  the  various  coils  with  which  the  wa\T- 
meter  is  equipped. 

After  the  wave-length  has  been  determined,  the  unknown  value  d 
inductance  (or  capacity)  is  given  at  once  by  the  formula, 

Xmeten  =  ISSSVLC, 

L  and  C  being  measured  in  micro  units. 

Equivalent  results  are  obtained  if  the  wave-meter  is  employed  as  the 
exciting  circuit.  The  coimections  are  then  as  shown  in  Fig.  28.  Tk 
wave-length  of  the  wave-meter  oscillations  is  varied  until  a  maximus: 
note  is  heard  in  the  phones  across  the  test  circuit,  under  which  eonditics: 
the  natural  frequency  of  both  circuits  is  in  agreement. 
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The  same  precautions  are  to  be  observed  in  this  case  as  for  the  preced- 
ing method,  with  especial  reference  to  the  phone  circuit  connected  across* 


J         ; 

^L 

T  _i_ 

J 

1      ? 

■        1        ^ 

,  r. 

(*r     ] 

T       ! 

Teft  Circuit  Wave-meter 

Fig.  28. — ^Another  method  of  measuring  L  or  C,  using  the  wave-meter  as  a  buzzer  excited 
inrave  generator,  of  known  calibration.  Note  that  the  calibration  of  a  given 
"wave-meter  will  generally  be  different  when  used  as  here  shown  than  when  used  as 
in  Fig.  27. 
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Search 
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To  Vacuum  Ttibt 

Generator  oC 
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Oeeillatioof 


the  test  circuit.  Long,  twisted  leads  must  especially  be  avoided  as  these 
will  cause  large  error,  due  *to  their  distributed  capacity  (conventionally 
shown  in  dotted 
lines,  Pig.  29)  par- 
ticularly if  the  test 
circuit  capacity  is 
small.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  wave- 
meter  will  have  a 
different  caUbration 
when  used  with  a 
hot-wire  meter  for 
indicator,  and  when 
detector  and  phones, 
or  buzzer,  is  connect- 
ed in  parallel  with 
its  condenser.  The 
amount  of  correction 
reqiured  is  greatest 
for  the  lowest  set- 
tings of  the  wave- 
meter  condenser. 

Use  of  Wave- 
meter  to  Measure 
the  Constants  of  an 
Antenna.  —  Another 

important  measiu'ement  involving  the  use  of  the  wave-meter  is  that 
of  the  constants  of  an  antenna.  The  loading  coils,  short-wave  con- 
denser and  oscillation  transformer  are  first  removed  from  the  antenna 


FiQ.  29. — ^To  measure  the  natural  wave-length  of  an  antenna 
the  antenna  is  coupled  (by  a  small  search  coil)  to  a  source 
of  continuous  wave  power  of  variable  frequency.  When  the 
antenna  ammeter  reads  a  maximum,  the  wave-meter  is  used 
to  read  wave-length  of  power.  If  a  d.c.  generator  is  used  in 
the  plate  circuit  of  the  tube  generator  the  phones  and  detec- 
tor may  be  used  for  getting  resonance,  the  commutation 
ripples  being  audible;  otherwise  an  ammeter  will  be  used  in 
the  wave-meter  circuit. 
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circuit  and  a  search  coil  of  n^igible  inductance  inserted  in  the  circuit 
as  shown  in  Fig.  29. 

The  antenna  is  then  excited  by  undamped  wave-oscillations,  using 
a  vacuum-tube  generator  of  sufficient  power  and  with  the  coupling  made 
loose  enou^  to  prevent  any  appreciable  variation  of  plate  current  doe 
to  reactive  effects  of  the  antenna  circuit.  The  generator  frequency  is 
varied  until  the  antenna  ammeter  A  indicates  a  maximum  and  the  w^\^ 
length  of  the  tube  circuit  for  this  adjustment  is  then  determined  by  means 
of  the  wave-meter.  This  value  represents  the  natural  wave-length  of 
the  antennai  and  is  expressed  by, 

Ao  =  1885\/L^, 

when  Lo  and  Co  are  the  effective  inductance  and  capacity  of  the  antezms 
for  the  quarter  wave-length  oscillation.  In  the  figure  the  antenna  ammeter 
represents  a  sensitive  current  meter,  involving  a  thermo-couple  and  gal- 
vanometer, or  similar  device. 

To  determine  Lo,  an  additional  known  inductance  Li  is  inserted  in 
the  antenna  circuit  and  the  new  wave-length  Xi  determined  for  this  con- 
dition.   Thus:  ^  

Xi  -  1885V(Lo+Li)Co. 
Therefore, 

(1885)^  ~  (I«+I/i)Co— LoCb 

—  ZjoCo+ LiCo — LoCo 

-LiCo 
or* 

Substituting  this  value  for  Co  in  the  above  expression  for  Xo,  Lo  is 

obiained  as  foUows: 

Xo*         ^  ^      Lo(Xi2-Xo2) 


(1886)2    --'-"       (1886)2Li  ' 

^=V^:x? (18) 

The  following  alternative  method  may  also  be  employed.  The  known 
inductance  Loserted  in  the  circuit  is  assumed  to  be  the  only  inductance 

I  In  the  equatioDB  given,  the  wave-length  is  expressed  in  meters,  while  inductance 
and  capacity  are  expessed  in  microhenries  and  microfarads  respectively. 

'  This  deduction  is  a  very  simple  one  and  suffices  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  actually  Co,  the  same  as  I/O)  is  not  a  constant,  but  varies  as  dif- 
ferent values  of  loading  are  used.  For  an  analysis  of  this  point  see  Morecioft,  ''Sook 
Experiments  with  Long  Electrical  Conductors/'  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Dec.,  1917,  and  MiDer 
'*  Electrical  Oscillations  in  Antennse  and  Inductance  Coils,  Ph)c.  I.  R.£.  (June,  1919;. 
also  discussion  of  Miller's  paper  in  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Dec.,  1919. 
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present,  i.e.,  Lo  is  negligible  compared  to  L\,    This  requires  that  Li  be 

large  enough  to  give  the  antenna  a  wave-length  about  five  times  as  great 

as  its  natural  wave-length. 

Then  we  may  put  

Xi  =  1885  VLiCo, 
and 

Xi2 


Co- 


1885^Li 


The  known  inductance  is  now  removed  from  the  circuit  and  the 

natural  wave-length  of  the  antenna  is  accurately  measured. 

Then, 

X2  =  1885  v%Co, 
and 

X22       .  ^     Lo  J^ 


1885^ 


=  LoCo-f^ 


Li  1885 


2» 


or 


Xr 


^^0=^^  L\, 


Induction 
^Coll 


Lvwv^ 


If  the  value  of  Lo  obtained 
from  this  equation  shows  it  to 
be  negligible  compared  to  Li,  as 
assimied,  then  the  determina- 
tions for  Z/Q  and  Co  may  be 
accepted.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  obtained  value  for  Lq 
must  be  added  to  Li  and  the 
Spark  Gsn,  Calculation  for  Co  repeated . 


Fig.  30. — ^In  case  a  very  short  spark  gap,  a  low-powered  induction  coil,  and  very  weak 
coupling  are  used  the  phones  and  crystal  detector  may  be  used  for  getting  resonance 
in  the  wave-meter,  otherwise  the  anmieter  will  be  used  to  indicate  resonance. 

Where  undamped  oscillations  are  not  available  an  induction  coil  or 
low-powered  transformer  may  be  used  to  excite  the  circuit  as  shown  in 
Fig.  30. 

In  this  case  the  gap  resistance  has  been  inserted  in  the  circuit  and  the 
>bt3erved  wave-length  may  therefore  be  slightly  greater  than  with  the 
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previous  method.    An  alternative  method  is  shown  in  Kg.  31,  with  which 
arrangement  the  antenna  is  charged  to  battery  voltage  when  the  bimer 

contact  is  open  and  then  dischargee 
throng  the  buzzer  contact  when  this 
closes. 

The   methods  described  above  max 

ft 

also  be  used  for  determining  the  wave- 
length of  the  antenna  circuit  with 
various  loading  coils,  oscillation  trans- 
former or  short 
wave -condenser 
connected  into 
the   circuit.    In 

all      cases     the 

Fio.  31. — Use  of  buzzer  for  determining  the  natural  wave-length  of  closed   circuit  d 

an  antenna.  ^^e        transmit- 

ting set  should   be  open  to  prevent  interference  effects. 

When  the  inductance  of  the  search  coil  required  for  coupling  to  the 
generator  circuit  (Kg.  28),  is  not  negligible,  the  natural  wave-length 
Xo  cannot  be  determined  directly,  but  is  determined  from  two  measu^^ 

ments  as  follows:  

Xi  -  1886V(Lo+L.)Co,  («' 


High 
resiitanoe 


where  Lc=»  inductance  of  search  coil, 

X2  =  1886V(Lo+L.+L'.)Co, 


(h) 


where  L.\«  additional  known  inductance  inserted  which  is  made  equal 
to  L,. 


/|5^orx2  =LoCo+2L^/Jo'-LoCo—L /Jo 


or 


Co- 


CoL\ 
Xa^-Xi^ 


Substituting  in  (a), 


Xr 


(1885)2L'/      •     • 
(Lo+L'.)(X22-Xi2) 


(18) 


or 


18852  18852L'.         ' 

L\Xi2  -  Lo(X22  -  Xi2) + L'.(X22  -  Xi^) 

.      L\(2Xi2-X22)  ..p, 

Knowing  Co  and  Lo,  the  natural  wave-length  Xo  is  obtained  from  the 

relation :  

Xo  « 1886  VX^. 
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In  the  above  it  has  been  afisumed  that  L'»^L»,  This  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  relationship  and  it  is  usually  preferable  to  make  L%  larger  than 
this,  say  five  or  ten  times  Z/«,  so  that  the  difference  between  Xi  and  X2  is 
increased  and  the  experimental  errors  involved  in  the  measurement  thus 
decreased. 

Detennination  of  Mutual  Inductance  and  Coefficient  of  Coupling. — The 
wave-meter  also  forms  a  convenient  instrument  for  readily  determining 
the  mutual  inductance  existing  between  the  closed  and  open  circuits  of 
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<*IG.  32. — From  an  energy  distribution  curve,  obtained  with  non-quenching  gap,  the 
coefficient  of  coupling  may  be  obtained  from  the  spacing  of  the  two  resonance 


,  transmitting  set.  If  we  know  the  coefficient  of  coupling  K,  the  mutual 
[iductance  M  {M^Ky/LiL2,  where  Li  and  L2  are  the  total  inductance 
f  the  closed  and  open  circuits,  respectively)  is  readily  obtained,  L\  and 
!/2  being  determined  as  described  on  page  814. 

The  following  two  methods  may  be  used: 

(a)  An  energy  distribution  curve  is  determined  for  the  set  as  shown 
1  Fig.  32,  from  which  Xi  and  X2,  corresponding  to  the  peaks  in  the  curve, 
re  readily  determined. 
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Since 
and 
we  have, 


Xi  =  XoVl-if, 

X2  =  Xo  VT+X, 
Xi^     1-g 

X22"i+jk:' 

X22-X12 


K^ 


X22  +  Xi2' 


(20 


Since 


Xf  is  approximately  equal  to 


and 


we  have, 


or 


Xf^  is  approximately  equal  to 


X2+X1 
2    ' 

X22+X12 


ij:= 


(X2~Xl)(X2  +  X,)       (X2-X,)(2Xr) 


2X,2 
jr  _,  ^2~^i  =  9  ^^  ""  ^* 


2X,2 


X. 


X2+X] 


(21 


The  latter  forms  are  somewhat  simpler  than  the  more  accurate  expres- 
sion, as  no  squared  terms  are  involved.  They  are,  however,  accuraie 
enough  for  most  commercial  determinations.  The  last  form  is  perhaps 
the  most  desirable,  as  it  eliminates  all  measurement  of  X,. 

(b)  The  second  method  is  as  follows:  The  oscillation  transformer  pri- 
mary and  secondary  are  connected  in  series  in  the  closed  circuit  as  showii 
in  Fig.  33. 


Step-up  power 
tiaiiifomier 


OMUiation 
trantformer 


ToBOO^ 
alteimator 


FiQ.  33. — Unless  a  very  short  spark  gap  (hence  low  power)  is  used  the  hot-wire  ammeto' 
(or  similar  indicator)  would  be  used  in  place  of  the  phones  and  detector. 

To  get  greater  accuracy  the  loading  coils  should  be  disconnected  and 
removed  from  the  secondary  circuit,  so  that  only  those  inductances  are 
involved  which  are  coupled  during  the  operation  of  the  set,  i.e.,  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  of  the  oscillation  transformer.    Damped  osciUation* 
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are  then  set  up  in  this  circuit  as  in  the  normal  operation  of  the  transmitter 
and  the  wave-length  noted.  Calling  this  wave-length  Xi,  L',  the  total 
inductance  in  the  circuit,  is  obtained  from 

L'==i^ Li^2M+L2. 

I885V1 

'  The  connections  to  one  coil  are  then  reversed  and  the  readings  repeated. 
In  this  case, 

L'-L"  =  4Sf 

M=^^-^ (22) 


Therefore 


or 


according  as  L'  is  greater  than  V  or  vice  versa. 

Then  when  the  set  is  in  normal  operation,  using  loading  coils,  etc., 
we  find  the  coupling  coefficient  from  the  relation 

where  Li  is  the  total  inductance  in  the  primary  circuit  under 

normal  operation; 
I/21  is  the  total  inductance  in  the  secondary  circuit  under 
normal  operation,  i.e.,  the  inductance  of  the  oscil- 
lation transformer  secondary  +  the  effective  induc- 
tance of  the  antenna+the  inductance  of  the  loading 
coil  (if  inserted). 

The  above  methods  are  exactly  equivalent  in  result  and  may  be  used 
indiscriminately.  Method  (b)  is  perhaps  the  better,  since  the  consider- 
able amoimt  of  data  needed  to  plot  accurately  an  energy  distribution 
curve  is  uot  required.  Sometimes,  however,  this  curve  is  required  as  illus- 
trating an  operating  characteristic  of  the  set,  and  the  coupling  is  then 
most  simply  determined  by  the  relationships  developed  in  Method  (a). 

How  to  Improvise  a  Wave-meter. — The  varied  and  important  uses 
of  the  wave-meter  as  described  on  the  preceding  pages  have  made  it  a 
Fundamental  and  essential  part  of  any  radio  laboratory  or  station  equip- 
ment. Now  and  then  occasions  may  arise  where  this  instrument  may 
not  be  available,  through  loss,  damage,  etc.,  and  in  this  case,  a  "  home- 
made "  instrument  must  be  devised.  Also,  a  large  majority  of  amateur 
operators  prefer  to  construct  their  own  meters  for  the  enjo3nxient  and 
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experience  which  such  constructive  work  brings  to  them.  For  these  tea- 
sons  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  pto- 
cedure  to  be  followed. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  be  decided  is:  What  shall  be  the  inaximuni 
wave-length  which  the  wave-meter  to  be  designed  is  to  measure?  Ve 
will  assume  this  to  be  2000  meters.  A  suitable  veriable  condenser  mus: 
next  be  chosen,  and  as  one  or  more  variable  condensers  are  normally 
available  in  even  the  simplest  installations  we  will  consider  that  such  coc- 
densers  are  available  in  this  case.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the  se^ 
condensers  should  be  measuiied,  either  electrically,  or  from  their  dimen- 
sions, by  means  of  the  expression  given  on  page  165,  Eq.  (30). 

The  wave-meter  condenser  should  have  about  .001  microfarad  capadty 
per  1000  meters  maximum  wave-length  to  be  measured.  Thus,  for  tins 
problem,  the  capacity  should  be  .002  microfarad  and  that  condenser  should 
be  chosen  which  possesses  at  least  this  capacity. 

The  maximum  wave-length  and  capacity  thus  being  detennined,  tbe 
required  inductance  is  readily  obtained  from 


\mtmB^lSS5VLi^ 


or 


2000  =  1885  VL^X. 002 
1.125  =  L^X.002 

L  »563  microhenries. 

This  inductance  should  then  be  designed  (generally  in  the  form  of  s 
single  layer  solenoid)  in  accordance  with  the  formula  given  on  page  145 
Eq.  (11).  The  coif  should  be  woimd  with  finely  stranded  mie,  the  ina- 
viduial  strands  being  insulated  to  minimize  the  resistance  of  the  wave- 
meter. 

A  small  hot-wire  ammeter  (0—100  milliamperes  preferable)  should 

then    be   obtained  and  ae- 


)  Telephones 
j  Biuier 


sembled  with  the  condenser 
and  coil,  the  connection 
being  made  as  shown  h 
Kg.  34. 

All    connections  shouM 
be  well  made  and  the  cir- 
cuit made  as  compactly  as 
Fig.  34— a  convenient  arrangement  of  terminals  possible   SO    as    to  minimis 

for  a  wave-meter.  .i  .  ,  -  ,, 

the  resistance  of  the  wav^ 

meter.   This  equipment  msy 

then  be  enclosed  in  any  wooden  box  of  convenient  size,  with  only  the 

ammeter  and  condenser  index  and  associated  scale  visible.     AdditaoEul 
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binding  posts  may  be  added  for  phones,  detector,  and  buzzer  circuit  as 
shown. 

The  wave-meter  is  then  ready  lor  caUbration,  which  may  be  accom- 
plished by  coupling  the  instrument  to  a  transmitter  which  may  be  adjusted 
to  radiate  at  several  known  wave-lengths.  A  few  points  on  the  scale  may 
be  approximately  determined  by  using  the  wave-meter  (with  detector 
azid  phones  as  indicating  devices),  as  the  closed  circuit  of  a  receiving  set, 
coupled  very  loosely  to  the  antenna.  A  few  stations  of  known  wave- 
length may  generally  be  heard  in  this  way,  and  so  a  few  points  of  caUbra- 
tion  obtained.  A  curve  should  then  be  plotted  between  the  known  wave- 
lengths and  corresponding  positions  of  the  condenser  index  (the  condenser 
scale  is  usually  graduated  in  degrees  or  in  100  divisions  to  the  semicircle). 
This  curve  will  have  an  appearance  similar  to  the  wave-length  curve  in 
Fig.  1 1.  The  decrement  of  the  meter  may  also  be  measmred  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  above,  and  should  not  exceed  .10  for  an  average  value 
of  the  condenser. 


CHAPTER  XI 
AMPLIFIERS 

Amplifiers  in  GenenL — ^An  amplifier  is,  as  the  name  impties,  &a 
apparatus  for  increasing  the  strength  of  incoming  signals.  It  pedowL 
in  modem  radio  communication!  and  also  in  ordinary  wire  communicatiQi. 
a  very  important  fimction,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  possible  the  detectkm  o: 
very  feeble  signals  and  thus  increases  the  practical  range  of  transmissbi 

The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  signals  receive: 
in  radio  transmission  consist  of  very  hi^-frequency  currents  and  vduig&. 
.  which  may  be  of  constant  or  var3ring  amplitude,  depending  upon  the  syr^^^ 
used.  These  signals  are  generally  "  heard  "  in  telephone  receivers  hj 
first  reduciog  the  frequency  of  the  incoming  currents  and  voltages  bm 
a  veiy  high  value  to  an  "  audible  value/'  and  thereafter  causing  tbe 
''  audio-frequency  "  currents  to  flow  through  the  receivers.  In  usng  u 
amplifier  either  of  the  following  two  schemes  may  be  resorted  to: 

(a)  The  amplifier  may  be  so  connected  that  the  incoming  hip 
frequency  currents  and  voltages  are  first  strengthened  and  thereafte 
reduced  in  frequency. 

(b)  The  amplifier  may  be  so  connected  as  to  strengthen  the  corren^ 
and  voltages  after  they  have  been  reduced  in  frequen<y. 

The  above  forms  the  basis  of  the  division  of  amplifiers  rato  two  gjsaesi 
classes,  i.e.,  "  high-frequency  "  and  "  low-frequency." 

While  these  two  general  types  of  amplifiers  are  fundamentally  ui 
same,  yet  the  constants  of  the  apparatus  used  in  their  construction  i^i 
often  so  different  that  the  two  types  cannot,  in  general,  be  used  intr- 
changeably. 

The  amplifiers  used  in  radio  communication  consist  invariabhr  d 
one  or  more  three-electrode  vacuum-tubes  with  other  suitable  apparar^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  imtil  the  advent  of  the  vacuum-tube  th:-* 
suitable  amplifiers  could  be  constructed  and  operated.  The  characle^ 
istics  of  a  good  amplifier  should  be  such  that  the  signal  currents  b.^ 
strengthened  without  any  distortion;  the  vacuum-tube  can  be  made  '- 
fulfill  these  two  conditions  admirably,  and  it  is  practically  the  oslV 
apparatus  which  can.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  brief  outUne  that  c 
amplifier  must  be  a  kind  of  trigger  which,  actuated  by  the  very  weu 
voltages  impressed  by  the  antenna,  releases  from  a  local  energy  supply  ss 
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amount  of  energy  much  greater  than  that  actuating  the  antenna.  The 
suitability  of  the  three-electrode  tube  for  this  purpose  is  at  once  evident 
from  the  analysis  of  its  action  given  in  Character  VI. 

The  General  Characteristics  of  Triodes* — These  have  been  quite 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Chapter  VI;  on  pages  570  et  seq.  the  possibility 
of  using  a  tube  as  an  amplifier  was  pointed  out  and  an  elementary  analysis 
given. 

The  "  static  "  relation  between  the  plate  current  and  grid  and  plate 
potentials  was  shown  to  be  expressible  by 

h^AiE.+iM^Ec)',       (1) 

and  it  was  also  pointed  out  that,  for  small  variations  in  the  tube  poten- 
tials, the  exponent  might  be  treated  as  unity. 

It  was  further  shown  that,  if  a  sufficiently  small  sine  wave  e.m.f  was 
^  impressed  on  the  grid,  the  pulsations  in  the  plate  current  would  be  sinu- 
soidal in  form,  and  the  constant  (l/A)  acquires  the  significance  of  ''  alter- 
nating current  plate  circuit  resistance." 

We  then  have  the  equation  which  was  used  throughout  Chapter 
VI  in  analyzing  tube  action,  i.e.  : 

Ip^l-(Ep+^E,),       (2) 

where  /,» effective  value  of  alternating  component  of  plate  cur- 

rent; 

i2y=  alternating  ciurrent  plate  circuit  resistance; 

£,»  effective  value  of  alternating  component  of  grid 
voltage; 

£y«  effective  value  of  alternating  component  of  plate 
voltage. 

We  must  point  out  again  the  limitations  of  the  applications  of  this 
relation.  The  steady  values  (c.c.  components)  of  grid  and  plate  poten- 
tials must  be  so  chosen  that,  for  the  value  of  £,  impressed  the  linear 
relation  of  Eq.  (2)  holds  good.  This  requires  in  general  that  Ee  and  £» 
of  Eq.  (1)  above  be  properly  related. 

As  pointed  out  on  page  577  and  illustrated  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  184, 
page  576,  when  there  is  considerable  outside  impedance  in  the  plate  circuit 
the  plate  current  changes  linearly  with  respect  to  Eg  over  much  wider  ranges 
than  might  be  judged  from  the  static  characteristic.  This  is  conventionally 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  With  no  external  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit 
the  static  characteristic  of  a  tube  might  be  as  shown  by  curve  A,  whereas 
if  a  resistance  is  put  in  series  with  the  plate  (about  equal  to  Rp)  and  the 
plate  voltage  £»  be  increased  sufficiently  to  make  h  (for  £,  »0)  the  same 
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as  for  curve  A,  then  curve  B  will  be  obtained,  which  is  evidently  of 
a  shape  as  to  satisfy  Eq.  (2)  over  a  change  in  Eg  from  perhaps— 4  vdu 
to  zero. 

Hence  if  the  value  of  Ee  is  chosen  as  —2  volts  the  tube  having  char- 
acteristics shown  in  Fig.  1  would  operate  satisfactorily  with  an  impressed 
alternating  grid  signal  of  2  volts  maximum  value. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  even  with  the  grid  potential  positive,  cum 
B  is  still  nearly  straight  so  that  it  might  seem  possible  to  operate  the  tube 


8 


2 


1  0  1 

Grid  Voltage 


2 


8 


Fig.  1. — Showing  the  effect  on  the  plate  current — grid  potential  curve  of  a  tube  •( 
putting  external  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit;  a  tube  which  by  itself  gives  cb:- 
acteristic  A,  will  give  characteristic  B  if  sufficient  external  resistance  is  put  in  ti: 
plate  circuit  and  the  voltage  in  this  circuit  suitably  increased. 


satisfactorily  with  signals  suflSciently  intense  to  make  the  grid  swicc 
positive.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however;  if  the  grid  is  allowed  to  beconrt 
positive  it  takes  current  (it  takes  negligible  current  as  long  as  it  is  ncf- 
ative),  and,  as  will  be  explained  later,  this  seriously  interferes  with  proper 
amplification. 

In  order  to  keep  the  grid  of  an  amplifier  suitably  negative  either  i 
small  dry  battery  may  be  inserted  in  the  grid  leak  resistance  circuit,  (»r 
the  leak  resistance  may  be  attached  to  a  point  in  the  filament  ciirii* 
which  is  sufficiently  negative  with  respect  to  the  filament.  These  t^ 
schemes  are  indicated  in  Fig.  2,  a  and  b;  in  scheme  b  an  extra  reast- 
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Fig.  2. — ^To  keep  the  grid  of  an  amplifier  tube  negative 
either  a  small  battery  of  dry  cells  may  be  used  (a) 
or  a  resistance  inserted  in  the  negative  leg  of  the 
filament  may  be  employed  (b). 


Since  R  is  put  in  series  with  the  filament  having  such  a  resistance  that 
pvhen  normal  filament  flows  through  it  the  IR  drop  is  the  required  amoimt. 
[n  some  multi-stage  amplifiers  (several  tubes  repeating  one  into  the  other) 
the  filaments  are  all  connected  in  series  to  the  A  battery,  the  filament 
>f  the  preceding  tube  may  serve  as  the  resistance  R,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
J.  In  the  operation  of 
tubes  as  amplifiers  the 
'ollowing  quantities  play 
i  very  important  part: 

(a)  A.C.  resistance  of 
>late  to  filament  or  out- 
put circuit  of  tube. 

(6)  A.C.  resistance  of 
^id  to  filament  or  input 
drcuit  of  tube. 

(c)  Capacity  of  grid  to 
ilament  under  static  con- 
litions  and  under  actual 
operating  conditions. 

All  of  the  above  quantities  have  been  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  and 
he  reader  will  do  well,  before  proceeding  with  the  study  of  this  chapter, 

0  go  over  the  fimdamental  principles  of  three-electrode  tubes  as  outlined 
Q  the  beginning  of  Chapter  VI.  The  fact  should  here  be  emphasized 
hat  the  capacity  of  the  grid  to  filament,  while  small  imder  static  con- 
ditions, may  attain  com- 
paratively large  values 
under  actual  operating 
conditions.  Again  the 
circuit  from  plate  to  fila- 
ment or  grid  to  filament 
is  made  up  of  a  resist- 

7    ^     ^  ,  ,  ^  ,  .  ,    .    .    ance  in  multiple  with  a 

iG.  3. — In  case  several  tubes  are  used  m  cascade  it  is  .  ^      u*i      wi* 

possible  to  connect  aU  filaments  in  series  and  connect  capacity,  and,  wmie  ordl- 
the  leak  resistances  behind  the  filament  of  the  preced-  narily  the  impedance  of 
ing  tube.  This  makes  the  grid  of  each  tube  negative  either  circuit  is  practi- 
with  respect  to  its  filament  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  cally  equal  to  its  resist- 
7/2  drop  of  the  filamente.  ^^^     ^^^^     ^^      ^3^ 

when   the   frequency  is 

igh  enough  to  make  the  impedance  much  less  than  the  resistance.    That  is, 

he  capacity  reactance  of  the  circuits,  shunting  the  resistance,  may  be 

)w  enough  to  determine  the  impedance  of  the  path. 

EfiFect  of  Eztemal  Resistance  in  the  Plate  Circuit. — As  pointed  out 

1  Chapter  VI  the  function  of  a  triode  when  used  as  ampUfier  is  to  make 
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available  in  the  external  plate  circuit  a  voltage  similar  to  that  impiesKd 
on  the  grid,  and  as  much  larger  as  feasible.  The  amount  of  incron 
depends  upon  the  /lo  of  the  tube  used,  and  on  the  impedance  introduced 
in  the  plate  circuit. 

If  a  resistance  R  is  put  in  the  external  plate  circuit  the  total  impedaitte 
of  the  plate  circuit  is  Rp+R.  The  magnitude  of  alternating  cuirait  set 
up  in  the  plate  circuit  by  a  sine  voltage  £#  acting  between  grid  and  fik- 
mant  is  given  by 


Ip 


Rp+R' 


(3 


and  this  alternating  current  flowing  through  the  resistance  R  gives  &l 
available  voltagie  in  the  plate  circuit  of 

R 


IpR  —  Eff/o 


Rp+R' 


(4 


This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  4  and  experimental  curves  showing  how  tk 
amplifying  power  of  a  tube  varies  with  the  value  of  R  used  are  given  h 
Rg.  181  of  Chapter  VI. 

It  is  evident  that  if  resistance  is  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  more  vohap 
must  be  supplied  by  the  B  battery  to  maintain  the  pkUe  voUage  at  h 

proper  value.    Unless  this  is  done  the  expected  amplification  /^o  s-td 

does  not  increase  with  R  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected  because  as  ii 

is  increased  the  plate  voltage  (whici 
is  equal  to  E^^hR)  decreases  an*! 
as  pointed  out  on  page  425,  this  gim 
an  increase  in  Rp.  Hence  if  resir* 
ance  is  used  in  the  plate  circuit  of  &c 
amplifying  tube  the  B  battery  e.mi 
must  be  considerably  greater  thim  ratec 
plate  voltage  of  the  tube,  ordinaril; 
two  or  three  times   as  much.     If  the 

Fia.  4.—Amount  of  amplified  voltage  external  resistance  R  is  taken  equs! 
with  resiatance  in  plate  circuit.      ^  ^he  tube  resistance   Rp  the  B  batteiy 

must   have   a   voltage    twice   as  gra* 
as  the  rated   plate  voltage  of  the  tube,  and  the   amount   of  volta^ 

amplification  obtainable  is  ^. 

The  amplifying  power  of  a  tube  of  having  the  grid  at  diflferent  poten- 
tials, Ee,  is  well  brought  out  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  183,  page  575.  It  t 
there  seen  that  not  only  must  a  proper  plate  resistance  be  used,  but  ak 
the  grid  must  be  at  a  proper  potential  if  the  mATimnm  possible  ampb- 
fication  is  to  be  obtained. 
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Effect  of  Reactance  in  the  Plate  Circtiit. — If  we  use  in  the  plate  circuit, 

a  low-resistance  reactance,  instead  of  a  resistance,  the  amplifying  qualities 

of  the  tube  are  much  better.    Thus  if  we  put  in  series  with  the  plate, 

Z  =  R+j(aL,  we  shall  then  have  the  relation  shown  in  Fig.  5.    We  must 

have  from  Eq.  (2) 

fioEg 


/p  = 


^(R^+Ry+<^L^' 


and  hence  the  available  drop  in  the  external  circuit  is 

Z 


Egfjo 


^{R^+Ry+<^L' 


(5) 


ZaR+i«L 


It  is  to  be  pointed  out  here  that  R  and  L  are  the  alternating  current 

constants  of  coil  Z,  measured  under  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the 

actual   use  of  the  coil;  i.e.,  R  and 

L    must   be   measured   in    an    a.c. 

bridge  (or  similar  scheme)  with  the 

Frequency  and  magnitude  of  voltage 

to  which  the  coil  is  subjected  when 

used  in  the  tube  circuit.    Also  when 

these  measurements  are  made  there 

must   be  jQowing  through  the   coil 

i  continuous  current   equal   to    the 


V=Eg/«0 


iverage    plate    current,    /&.     These  Fig.  5.— Amount  of  amplified  voltage  with 
precautions    in    determining   Z    are  inductance  in  plate  circuit, 

not  necessary  if  an  air  core  coil  is 
used,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case;  generally  an  iron  core  coil  is  used. 

If  now  the  resistance  R  is  small  compared  to  Rp  and  qdL  we  can  write 
the  voltage  ampUfication  of  the  tube  and  circuit  as 

IpuL  •  EgfiO 


The  voltage  amplification, 


^R,'+uL' 


(6) 


(t)j 


AtO 


^ 


=5» 


,2+a)L^ 


nay  be  made  nearly  equal  to  fioy  by  making  cdL  sufficiently  lai^  and  at 
the  same  time  the  B  battery  need  have  a  voltage  only  equal  to  the  actual 
iroltage  of  the  tube  (on  the  assimiption  that  the  resistance  of  the  coil  is 
legUgible  compared  to  Rp). 

Classification  of  Amplifiers. — ^An  amplifier  generally  consists  of  two 
>r  more  vacuum  tubes  so  arranged  that  the  varying  signal  voltage  is 
mpressed  Upon  the  grid  of  the  first  tube,  thus  producing  a  variation  of 
he  plate  current  in  this  tube;  this  varying  plate  current  is,  then,  made 
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to  produce  a  varying  voltage  between  the  grid  and  filament  of  the  secood 
tube,  and,  similarly,  the  varying  voltage  is  relayed  from  the  second  to  the 
third  tube,  etc.,  until  the  plate  circuit  of  the  last  tube  is  reached,  wherein 
are  placed  the  telephone  receivers  or  any  other  device  used  for  makii^ 
the  signals  readable.  From  this  brief  description  it  is  plain  that  the  agnals 
must  be  "  repeated  "  from  one  tube  into  the  next.  Amplifiers,  either 
for  low-frequency  or  for  high-frequency,  are  divided  into  the  foDowing 
classes,  according  to  the  arrangement  used  for  "  repeating." 

(1)  Transformer-repeating  ampUfiers. 

(2)  Resistance-repeating  ampUfiers. 

(3)  Inductance-repeating  amplifiers. 


Tubef 


Tttbe  2 


Tabes 


Fig.  6. — ^A  transformer  repeating  amplifier  for  audio-frequencies. 


A  tube,  together  with  all  co-acting  apparatus,  is  known  in  amplifie: 
work  as  a  '^  stage  of  amplification  ";  and  an  amplifier  consisting  of  ^ 
tubes  is  known  as  an  n-stage  amplifier. 

The  two  terminals  of  the  amphfier  upon  which  the  incoming  sign^^ 
voltages  are  impressed  are  known  as  the  "  input "  terminals,  while  the  t^ 
terminals  across  which  exist  the  amplified  signal  voltages  are  known  :>s 
the  "  output  "  terminals. 

Tran^ormer-repeating  Amplifiers. — These  are  generally  used  k 
ampUfying  audio-frequency  signals  and  we  will  discuss  their  principle  of 
operation  by  referring  to  Fig.  6,  which  is  intended  to  represent  an  audio- 
frequency transformer-repeating,  three-stage  amplifier. 

The  audio-frequency  varying  voltage  is  connected  at  D  and  stej^- 
up  by  means  of  the  transformer  T,  after  which  it  is  appUed  between  tb 
grid  and  filament  of  the  first  tube;  this  produces  a  corresponding  vsi> 
ation  of  the  plate  current  of  Tube  1.  .  The  varying  current  flowing  throui 
the  primary  Pi  of  the  transformer  T\  induces  an  e.m.f.  in  the  secondar. 
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Si.  This  e.m.f.  is  applied  to  the  grid  and  filament  of  the  second  tube, 
and  thus  the  varying  signal  voltage  is  '^  repeated  "  from  the  first  into  the 
second  tube  and  finally  from  the  second  into  the  third  tube,  the  varying 
plate  current  of  which  is  caused  to  affect  the  telephone  receivers. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  in  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  while 
each  tube  itself  is  always  amplifying,  the  advantage  of  this  may  be  lost 
by  a  poor  repeating  device.  The  object  to  be  gained  is,  of  coiu'se,  to  make 
the  varjdng  voltage  between  the  grid  and  filament  of  each  tube  greater 
than  for  the  preceding  tube.  This  requires  correct  proportioning  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  of  the  repeating  transformers  Ti,  T2;  otherwise 
the  grid-filament  voltage  of  the  second  tube  may  be  but  slightly  larger, 
or  even  smaller,  than  for  the  first  tube.  This  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
in  poorly  designed  "  amplifiers." 

We  will  study  the  repeating  action  from  the  first  into  the  second  tube. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  may  assume  that  the  repeating  transformer 
has  neither  leakage  inductance  nor  resistance  and  also  that  the  mag- 
netizing current  is  zero;  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  transformer 
is  ideal.  In  so  far  as  the  alternating  current  relations  of  the  circuit  are 
concerned,  such  a  transformer  may,  if  the  secondary  is  loaded  by  means 
of  a  non-inductive  resistance,  be  replaced  by  a  fictitious  resistance  placed 
in  the  primary  and  equal  to  the  secondary  circuit  resistance  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  ratio  of  transformation.    Let: 

Egi  ==  effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  between  grid 

and  filament  of  Tube  1; 
£^=  effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  between  grid 

and  filament  of  Tube  2; 
Rpi  =  plate-filament  a.c.  resistance  of  Tube  1; 
Rg2  =  grid-filament  a.c.  resistance  of  Tube  2; 
iuo  =  amplifying  constant  of  Tube  1 ; 
V= effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  across  primary 

of  repeating  transformer,  Ti ; 
n=  repeating  transformer  ratio  expressed  as  the  ratio  of 
secondary  to  primary  voltage. 

The  above  quantities  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  The  action  of  Egi  upon 
the  plate  current  of  Tube  1  is  the  same  as  if  an  alternating  voltage  equal 
to  fjLoEffi  had  been  impressed  upon  the  plate  circuit,  in  addition  to  the 
battery  e.m.f.  This  alternating  voltage  /no^^i  is  impressed  upon  a  circuit 
which  may  be  simplified  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  and  consisting  of  the  plate 
resistance  of  the  first  tube  in  series  with  the  equivalent  resistance  of  the 
repeating  transformer  transferred  to  the  primary.  This  is  probably  the 
simplest  way  to  treat  the  problem  when  the  coupling  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  of  the  transformer  is  tight  and  the  load  circuit  of  the  trans- 
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former  is  resistive  only.  For  the  more  general  case,  i.e.,  leaky  trans- 
former and  reactive  secondary  load,  the  action  of  the  tube  is  best  analynd 
by  using  for  the  external  impedance  in  the  plate  circuit  the  resistance  and 
reactance  of  the  primary  of  the  transformer  as  calculated  from  the  general 
-equations  given  on  pages  86-^. 

From  Fig.  8  the  following  equation  is  easily  derived: 


y=. 


Rv.-\- 


R 


'fJioE^  = 


mRi 


n^Rp,+Rt 


E. 


(7) 


n2 


K  **'»    ..  H 


Fig.  7.  Fia.  8. 

Fig.  7. — Circuit  detail  of  the  amplifier  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  8. — Under  ideal  conditions  (transformer  requiring  no  magnetising  current,  having 
lero  internal  impedance,  and  secondary  load  resistive  only)  the  circuit  of  Fig.  7 
may  be  replaced  by  the  one  above. 

The  voltage  between  grid  and  filament  of  the  second  tube  is  equal  to  th^ 
voltage  across  the  transformer  primary  multipUed  by  the  ratio  of  trans- 
formation; thus: 

and 

E^  ^    iMjuR^  /Q\ 

E^'n'R^+R^ ^''^ 

Eq.  (9)  may  be  written  as: 

a        •    • 

Egt     mna  ^-^, 

J?«""n2+a' ^^"^ 

where 

Rgt 

E 

It  will  be  noted  from  Eq.  (10)  that  the  ratio  -^r  varies  directly  with 

the  amplifying  constant  of  the  first  tube  and  it  also  varies  in  a  complex 

manner  with  Rpt/Rjn  &nd  with  n.    It  will  further  be  noted  that: 

R 
1st.  If  fM)  and  n  are  kept  constant  and  the  ratio  •—  increased  from 
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a  low  value,  then  ■=r  will  constantly  increase  towards  the  limiting  value 

R 
yon  which  will  be  theoretically  reached  when  ^  «  oo . 

R 
2d.  If  MO  and  -^  are  kept  constant  and  the  value  of  n  changed  then 

E 

■^  may  be  shown  to  have  a  maximum  when: 


R, 


n^-w" (11) 


It  follows  that  the  resistance  i2^  should  be  made  as  high  as  possible, 
and  that,  once  this  has  been  done,  a  transformer  should  be  chosen  with 

a  transformation  ratio,  about  equal  to  -W  n^*    It  is  not  always  possible 

adequately  to  satisfy  this  latter  condition,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
later.  The  resistance  R^  is  made  high  by  preventing  the  potential  of 
the  grid  of  Tube  2  from  ever  becoming  positive,  for,  in  this  case,  the  grid- 
filament  resistance  is  theoretically  infinite;  this  is  accomplished  by  keep- 
ing the  grid  at  a  negative  potential  by  a  suitably  connected  battery,  or 
by  any  of  the  circuit  arrangements  already  explained  on  page  827.  Prac- 
tically, on  account  of  gas  in  the  tube  and  the  leakage  from  grid  to  filament 
outside  of  the  tube,  the  grid-filament  resistance,  while  very  large,  is  at 
the  most  of  the  order  of  one  million  to  10  million  ohms,  and  may  in  some 
cases  be  as  low  as  a  few  hundred  thousand  ohms.    For  the  ideal  value 

E 
of  n^  the  ratio  r=p  would  be  foimd  by  substituting  (11)  in  (10);  thus: 

If  the  tubes  used  for  the  various  stages  of  amplification  are  similar,  which 
is  almost .  alwa3rs  the  case,  the  transformers  may  have  the  same  ratio 
throughout.' 

The  results  indicated  by  Eqs.  (11)  and  (12)  have  been  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  ideal  transformers  having  neither  leakage  inductance  nor  coil 
resistance  and  requiring  no  magnetizing  current.  The  effect  of  all  of 
these  in  a,n  actual  transformer  would  be  such  as  to  alter  the  best  value 
of  the  transformation  ratio,  and,  more  than  this,  to  diminish  the  ideal 
ratio  E^/Eot  as  given  by  Eq.  (12).  The  leakage  inductance  and  coil 
resistance  of  the  transformer  can  be  made  quite  small  and  negligible  as 
compared  with  the  resistance  £#,  and  their  effect  will,  therefore,  be  but 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  important  to  make  the  magnetizing 
current  very  small,  or,  in  other  words,  to  mak:e  the  no-load  reactance  of 
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the  transformer  primary  very  high.  This  will  be  made  clearer  by  a  study 
of  the  diagram  Fig.  9,  which  is  similar  to  Fig.  8,  with  the  exception  of  the 
introduction  of  Xo  in  multiple  with  Rg^/n^,  where:  Xo=re&ctanoe  of 
transformer  primary  at  no  load. 

A  resistance  should,  in  the  above  diagram,  be  inserted  in  series  with 
Xo  to  represent  the  core  losses,  but  we  have  omitted  it  for  the  sake  of 

o  simplicity   and   also   because   in   such 

^^  transformers  the  core  losses  am  made 

jcRn         ^|wvvwv\WW/W|p  negligibly  small. 

r^-mtMm ♦       .        4 — .  The  diagram  shows  that  Xo  is  in 

multiple  with  Rgjv?  and  therefore 
diminishes  the  equivalent  impedance 
of  the  circuit  fl-P;  if,  then,  Xo  were 
very  low  the  voltage  drop  across  U-? 

^  _  and,  therefore  the  secondary  voltage 
Fig.  9.— In  order  to  take  care  of  the  .^  .  „^„ij  i^  orv*«ii  T4^  ;«  \^.^^^^, 
magnetizing  current  of  the  trarn^  ^f  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^'  }^  ^  unportant, 
former  the  diagram  of  Fig.  8  must  be  t^^en,  to  make  Xo  as  high  as  possible, 
changed  as  above,  the  value  of  Xo  or,  in  other  words  the  primaiy  mur. 
being  equal  to  the  primary  reactance,  have  a  very  large  number  of  turns 
with  secondary  open.  Th^re    is    a    point,    however,    bejrond 

which  it  is  uneconomical  to  increase 
the  value  of  Xo,  since  the  gain  in  amplification  is  too  small  to  make  it 
worth  while.  To  show  this  we  have  worked  out  the  theoretical  curvee 
of  Fig.  10,  after  having  assumed  the  following: 

iuo=6, 

ft,  ^  10,000. 

For  Rg^  two  diflferent  values  were  chosen,  i.e.: 

fl^ =250,000  ohms  and  Rg^  =  1,000,000  ohms. 

For  Rgt  of  250,000  ohms  the  best  transformer  ratio  for  an  ideal  trans- 


^^ 


\\  000  000 
for  iZft  of  1,000,000  the  best  transformer  ratio  would  be  \   lonon    ^^^ 

From  Formula  (12)  we  have: 

Maximum  possible  value  of  -^  for  72^  of  250,000  =  6 Xf  =  15. 

Maximum  possible  value  of  -^  for  Rg^  of  1,000,000 =6XY  =30. 

^9V 
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The  points  on  the  curves  have  been  plotted  by  assuming  different 
values  of  Xo  and  then  obtaining  the  voltage  across  H-P  and  also  the 
secondary  voltage  £^,  after  which  EgJEg^  was  computed.  The  assump- 
tion was  made  that  the  transformer  had  no  leakage  inductance,  no  coil 
resistances,  and  no  core  losses.    Curves  were  drawn  for  two  dififerent 


6         8        10        12        14        16        18        20       22        24       26        28 
Nooload  reactance  of  repeating  transformer  primary  in  10* ohms 

'iG.  10. — Calculated  values  of  voltage  amplification  using  transformers  of  different 
ratios  and  tw6  different  values  of  input  circuit  resistance  of  the  second  tube.  The 
curves  show  the  effect  of  varying  the  no-load  reactance  of  the  primary  of  the  trans- 
former abcissse  being  no-load  reactance  in  thousand  ohms. 


9,tios  of  transformation,  i.e.,  4  and  5  for  /£#,  of  250,000  and  3  and  4  for 
J^  of  1,000,000  ohms.    They  show: 

1st.  That  for  low  values  of  Xo  the  ratio  EgjEg^  may  be  very  small, 
^en  smaller  than  the  amplifying  factor  of  the  tube,  which  is  in  this  case 

Thus,  a  transformer  with  low  no-load  reactance  might  make  the  result 
r  two  tubes  no  better,  or  even  worse,  than  for  one  tube  alone. 
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2d.  That  for  £^  of  10^  ohms  the  ratio  of  Eg^/E,^  is  larger  than  for 
Rg^  of  250,000  ohms,  for  the  same  transformer  ratio,  even  though  the  value 
of  n  used  for  Rg^  of  250,000  ohms  is  much  nearer  the  ideal  value  than  for 
Rg^  of  10^  ohms. 

3d.  Beyond  certain  values  of  Xo  the  ratio  EgJEg^  does  not  increase 
much  with  increase  of  Xo.  Not  only  is  it  of  no  advantage  to  increase 
the  reactance  Xo  above  a  certain  amount,  but  it  is  actually  disadvan- 
tageous. The  Xo  is,  of  course,  increased  by  increasing  the  cross-eectioD 
of  the  core  or  the  number  of  turns  in  the  primary  winding.  The  fonner 
of  these  expedients  is  objectionable  because  it  increases  the  space  require^ 
ments.  As  regards  increasing  the  number  of  primary  turns,  it  must  be 
noted  that,  if  this  is  done,  the  secondaiy  turns  must  be  proportionately 
increased  if  the  ratio  of  transformation,  n,  is  to  be  constant.  Now,  the 
higher  the  number  of  transformer  tiums  the  higher  become  the  intercfll 
resistance  and  leakage  reactance  of  the  transformer,  which  have  so  far 
been  neglected  ih  our  discussion. 

A  hi^  internal  transformer  impedance  may  produce  a  lai^  internal 
drop  due  to  the  ''  load  "  attached  to  secondary,  i.e.,  the  grid-filament 
resistance  and  reactance  of  the  tube  into  which  the  transformer  is  repeat- 
ing, and  also  the  internal  distribiUed  capacity  of  the  secondary  winding 
itseJS;  the  final  result  would  be  that  the  voltage  applied  to  the  grid-filament 
mii^t  be  far  less  than  that  calculated  on  the  basis  of  negligible  interna! 
transformer  drop.  This  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that,  for  a  givec 
frequency,  the  higher  the  number  of  turns  used  the  more  does  the  ratio 
of  terminal  voltages  (secondary  to  primary)  depart  from  the  turn  ratk> 
n,  being  only  a  fractional  part  of  n.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
transformer  turns  to  such  an  extent  (more  especially  if  the  ratio  be  hi^, 
say:  10  to  1),  that  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  secondaiy  (when  used  in 
the  tube  circuit)  is  Use  than  the  voUage  impressed  upon  the  primary  winding. 
The  above  phenomenon  may  take  place  if  the  number  of  turns  is  kepi 
constant  and  the  frequency  raised.  In  practice  the  value  of  Xo  for  as 
amplifier  to  be  used  at  constant  audio-frequency  is  made  equal  to  about 
once  or  twice  the  value  of  the  plate-filament  a.c.  resistance. 

4th.  The  higher  the  ratio  of  transformation  the  greater  the  ampli- 
fication. In  connection  with  this  it  will  be  noted,  however,  that  a  point 
may  be  reached  beyond  which  it  is  uneconomical  to  increase  the  ratio, 
since  the  gain  in  amplification  is  too  small,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of 
curves  A  and  B  for  transformer  ratios  of  4  and  5  respectively.  As  a  maUer 
of  fact  if  we  consider  that,  for  a  constant  number  of  primary  turns,  ibe 
increase  in  ratio  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  secondaiy  tuim 
and  that  simultaneously  the  internal  impedance  of  the  transformer  and 
effect  of  the  distributed  capacity  of  the  secondary  are  increased,  it  vnH  he 
apparent  that,  due  to  the  large  internal  drop,  the  voltage  across  the  sec- 
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ondary  may  be  smaller  for  a  high  than  for  a  low  ratio  of  transformation. 
This  effect  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  value 
of  Xo  and  plays  such  an  important  part  in  connection  with  the  trans- 


Formation  ratio  that  it  has  been  found  advisable,  in  practice,  to  keep 
the  value  of  this  ratio  below  about  4  or  5. 

By  means  of  the  cm-ves  of  Fig.  10  we  have  plotted  another  set  of  curves 
^hich  is  given  as  Fig.  11,  and  which  shows  how  the  frequency  affects  the 
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ratio  of  E^/Eg\  for  different  values  of  no-load  inductance  of  the  primary 
of  the  repeating  transformer.  The  values  chosen  for  this  inductance  are 
2,  5,  10  henries.    The  curves  bring  out  the  following  very  important  fact«: 

1st.  For  every  value  of  inductance  there  is  a  frequency,  below  which 
the  amplifying  action  of  the  tube  and  transformer  varies  very  widely, 
and  above  which  the  amplifying  action  varies  but  little. 

2d.  If  the  frequency  is  too  low  the  amplifying  action  may  be  veiy 
poor;  hence  an  amplifier  may  work  very  well  on  comparatively  higfi 
audio-frequency  and  fail  to  work  on  lower  frequencies. 

3d.  If  the  amplifier  is  to  be  used  over  a  wide  range  of  frequencies, 
as  in  the  case  of  amplification  of  telephone  or  radiophone  currents,  then 
it  is  extremely  important  to  choose  a  value  of  transformer  inductance 
such  that  the  amplifying  action  will  be  nearly  the  same  over  the  entire 
range  of  frequencies,  otherwise  the  low-frequency  components  would  sof- 
fer,  and  speech  would  thereby  be  distorted.  Thus,  assuming,  as  is  gener- 
ally done,  that  the  speech  frequencies  vary  over  an  average  range  of  30D 
to  2000  or  more  cycles  per  second,  an  inductance  of  10  henries  would, 
in  our  case,  be  sufficiently  high  to  amplify  all  frequencies  equally  well 
provided  that  the  internal  leakage  reactance  and  capacity  do  not  oome 
into  the  question;  any  higher  inductance  than  this  would  not  produce 
sufficient  gain  either  in  ampUfication  or  in  equality  of  amplification  for 
different  frequencies  to  warrant  its  use,  in  fact  due  to  its  high  internal  drop 
it  would  probably  make  the  amplification  of  the  higher  frequende? 
poorer. 

4th.  Much  greater  amplification  is  obtained  at  nearly  all  frequencies 
and  nearly  all  values  of  no-load  primary  inductance  for  R^  of  1,000,000 
ohms  than  for  Rg^  of  250,000  ohms. 

Our  analysis  shows  that,  while  theoretically,  the  ratio  of  transfor- 
mation should  be  equal  to  ViJ^/&|  and  the  value  of  Xo  should  be  verr 
large,  yet,  practically,  the  transformation  ratio  should  not  be  made  muci^ 
larger  than  4  or  5  and  Xo  should  not  be  much  larger  than  once  or  twiet 
the  plate-filament  resistance.  Where  the  amplifier  is  to  be  used  for  tek- 
phone  cmrents  it  is  important  that  the  primary  no-load  inductAnoe  ot 
the  repeating  transformer  be  chosen  high.  In  every  case  a  large  grid- 
filament  resistance  is  effective  in  producing  large  amphfications,  and 
this  condition  should  always  be  striven  for  by  preventing  the  grid  froe 
assuming  a  positive  potential. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  transformer  T  (see  Fig.  6)  it  may  be  i^own  by 
a  method  similar  to  that  used  for  the  other  transformers  that  the  idesL 
ratio  of  transformation  is  given  by: 


(13 
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where  S  =  ratio  of  secondary  to  primary  voltage  for  transformer  T; 

A » Resistance  connected  in  series  with  the  primary  of 
transformer  T. 

The  resistance  R  may  be  that  of  the  plate-filament  circuit  of  some  other 
tube  or  of  a  telephone  line  or  anything  else  which  may  be  in  series  with 
the  transformer  primaiy. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  transformers,  the  no-load  inductance 
of  the  primary  should  be  high,  and  the  ratio  S  should  not  be  made  so  high 
as  to  permit  the  internal  capacity  of  the  transformer  to  have  much 
effect. 

Constraction  of  Ttansformers  for  Low-frequency  Amplifiers, — In 
order  to  make  the  no-load  reactance  of  the  primary  of  the  transformer 
high  it  should  be  constructed  with  a  good  quality  of  iron  suffering  but 
small  losses  and  having  high  permeability.  The  flux  leakage  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils  should  be  very  low. 

The  main  difficulty  in  connection  with  a  transformer  of  this  type 
is  to  so  arrange  the  windings  that  they  will  have  as  little  distributed 
capacity  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  saving  space  the  large 
reactances  of  the  coils  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  very  large  number  of 
layers  of  fine  wire  placed  on  a  comparatively  small  core;  hence  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  the  capacity  between  layers  small.  Ordinarily  sheets 
of  insulation  are  placed  between  adjacent  layers  so  as  to  make  the  distance 
larger  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  thus  diminishing  the 
capacity. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  large  capacity  connected  either 
across  the  secondary  or  across  the  primary  or  both  lowers  the  no-load 
impedance  of  the  transformer  and  reduces  amplification.  As  long  as  the 
internal  capacity  of  the  transformer  is  small  compared  to  the  capacity  of 
the  input  circuit  to  which  the  secondary  is  connected,  it  will  be  of  little 
importance  in  determining  the  behavior  of  the  amplifier. 

Impedance  of  Telephone  Receivers. — ^The  receivers  used  in  the  plate 
circuit  of  the  last  tube  of  the  amplifier  should  be  suitably  chosen.  The 
impedance  of  a  telephone  receiver  is  made  up  of  the  following  four  com- 
ponents: 

1st.  The  static  reactance. 
2d.  The  static  effective  resistance. 
3d.  The  motional  reactance. 
4th   The  motional  resistance. 

The  first  two  components  are  due  to  the  constants  of  the  electric  and 
DQagnetic  circuits  of  the  receiver  and  the  losses  taking  place  therein  and 
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are  the  effective  reactance  and  resistance  measured  with  the  diaphragm 
"  locked." 

The  motional  reactance  and  resistance  are  produced  by  the  motioo 
of  the  diaphragm  and  are  to  be  added  to  the  static  reactance  and  reskt- 
ance  respectively.    It  is  plain  that  the  motional  resistance  is  the  resist- 
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Fio.  12. — ^Resistance  and  reactance  of  such  a  receiver  as  is  used  in  radio  work 
function  of  the  frequency;  one  set  of  curves  gives  the  characteristicB  with 
phragm  free  to  move  and  the  other  with  it  clamped  tight. 


ance  equivalent  of  the  power  expended  in  moving  the  diaphragm  to  and 
fro  part  of  which  is  useful  in  producing  sound;  in  other  words,  Ux  a  cer- 
tain receiver,  the  greater  the  motional  resistance  the  greater  will  be  the 
receiver  response  to  a  certain  value  of  incoming  alternating  current.  The 
value  of  this  resistance  varies  with  the  frequency  and  is  a  maximum  at 
about  900  to  1000  cycles  per  second.  Curves  are  given  in  Fig.  12,  showins: 
the  relation  between  frequency  and  resistance  and  reactance  of  a  reoerrer 
with  the  diaphragm  locked  and  with  the  diaphragm  vibrating.^     In  view 


^  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  where  the  motional  resistance  is  negative,  the 
phragm  is  not  acting  like  a  generator,  giving  off  electric  power  due  to  its  motioii;  the 
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of  the  many  components  of  the  impedance  of  a  receiver  and  their  variation 
with  the  frequency  it  is  diflBcult  to  lay  down  any  set  rules  for  the  choice 
of  a  receiver.  We  may,  however,  simplify  matters  by  first  assuming  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  receiver  having  nothing  but  motional  resistance. 

Let  Rm  =  motional  resistance  of  receiver; 

i2p = plate-filament  a.c.  resistance  of  last  tube; 
/io£a=  effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  impressed  upon 
the  plate  circuit  of  the  last  tube; 
7p~  effective  value  of  the  alternating  current  component 

in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  last  tube; 
P»»  power  expended  in  Rm> 


Then 


-*»  — 


and 


Rm+Rp 


(Rm+Rp)^ 


Pm  =  Ip^R^^T^^^rWT2Rm (14) 


For  maximum  response  in  the  receivers  the  power  (Pm)  expended  in  the 
motional  resistance  should  be  a  maximum,  and  since  the  expression  of 
Eq.  (14)  is  a  maximum  when  Rm  =  Rp,  we  conclude  that  if  the  receiver 
had  nothing  but  motional  resistance  then  maximum  response  would  be 
obtained  by  making  the  motional  resistance  equal  to  the  plate-filament 
a.c.  resistance  of  the  last  tube. 

In  the  case  of  a  practical  receiver  containing  motional  and  static  resist- 
ance and  reactance  it  is  apparent  that  the  larger  we  make  the  number 
of  turns  of  copper  wire  the  more  we  increase  all  the  components  of  the 
impedance,  including  the  motional  resistance,  and  the  greater  is  Ukely 
to  be  the  receiver  response.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  theo- 
reticaUy  how  far  we  should  go  on  increasing  the  number  of  turns  and  the 
total  impedance.  In  practice,  a  receiver  is  generally  chosen  whose 
total  impedance  is  about  equal  to  the  a.c.  resistance  from  plate  to 
filament. 

Connections  of  Transifonner-repeating  Low-frequency  Amplifiers 
for  the  Reception  of  Damped  and  of  Undamped  Waves. — The  diagram 
of  Fig.  6,  page  830,  shows  in  a  schematic  manner  a  low  frequency  trans- 
former repeating  amplifier  without  any  connections  to  any  receiving 
apparatus.  Fig.  13  shows  how  such  an  amplifier  would  be  connected 
to  another  tube  for  the  reception  of  damped  waves  or  of  radiophone 

negative  motional  resistance  merely  signifies  that  the  diaphragm  in  motion  (in  the  right 
motional  phase)  absorbs  less  power  as  eddy  currents  and  hysteresis  than  if  it  is  locked 
and  so  imable  to  move. 
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messages.    Rg.  14  shows  a  crystal  detector  receiver  for  damped  waves 
and  the  maimer  in  which  it  would  be  attached  to  the  amplifier,  iMe 
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Fig.  15  shows  an  autodyne  tube  receiver  for  undamped  waves  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  connected  to  the  amplifier.    Coosideni^ 
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<^g.  13  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rectifjdng  tube  is  connected  in  the  standard 
nanner  abeady  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  page  451,  with  a  grid  condenser 
knd  leak  resistance,  and  that, 
n  this  case,  the  telephone  re- 
vivers, which  would  ordinarily 
)e  connected  to  the  points  Q 
tnd  S,  have  been  replaced  by 
he  amplifier.  The  condenser 
7  is  of  a  fairly  large  capacity 
'5000  iJLfjf  or  more)  and  is  used 
or  the  purpose  of  carrying 
whatever  high-frequency  cur- 
"ents  flow  in  the  plate  circuit 
)f  the  rectifying  tube;  these 
ligh-frequency  currents  flow 
•eadily  through  the  low  im-     "=== 

)edance  which  the  condenser  yiq.  14.— How  a  crystal  detector  set  would  be 

7  has  at  high-frequency,  while,  connected  to  the  amplifier. 

>n  the  other  hand,  the  audio- 

requency  currents  which  are  to  be  amplified  take  the  path  of  the  primary 

)f  the  transformer  T.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  repeating  transformers 

uch  as  T,  Ti,  72,  have  such  a  high  distributed  capacity,  on  account  of 


To  Pointi  Q  &  9 
of  Amplifler 


Tickler 


To  Pointi  Q  &  S 
of  Amplifier 


ho.  15. — ^Ho^  an  autodyne  tube  receiving  continuous  wave  signals  would  be  connected 

to  the  amplifier. 


he  very  large  number  of  layers  of  wire  enclosed  in  a  small  space,  that 
he  by-pass  capacity  C  may  often  be  dispensed  with,  in  which  case  the 
listributed  capacity  of  transformer  T  carries  the  high-frequency  currents. 
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The  amplifier  shown  in  Fig.  13  has  batteries  Ki,  K2,  K3  in  series  with 
the  grids  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  at  an  average  negative  poten- 
tial; it  will  also  be  noted  that  a  single  battery  (A2)  is  being  used  for  the 
filaments  of  all  the  amplifying  tubes,  and  that  the  battery  B2  feeds  the 
plates  of  all  the  amplifying  tubes.  Instead  of  using  the  grid  batteries 
Ki,  K2,  Kb  the  lower  ends  of  the  secondaries  of  the  repeating  trans- 
formers may  be  connected  to  the  filament  battery  circuit  at  a  point  of 
suitable  negative  potential.  This  has  been  discussed  on  page  827  and 
is  exemplified  in  the  amplifier  circuit  of  Fig.  16,  page  845.  Figs.  14  and  15 
hardly  need  any  explanation  and  show  in  every  case  that  the  amplifier 
is  connected  in  place  of  the  telephone  receivers. 

Transformer-repeating  Amplifiers  for  High  Frequencies. — These  are 
similar  to  the  amplifiers  for  audio  frequency  with  the  exception  of  diflFerent 
electrical  constants  for  the  transformers,  made  necessaiy  by  the  use  of 
radio  frequencies.  A  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  16  showing  a  three-stage 
high-frequency  transformeriamplifier  connected  for  the  reception  of 
undamped  waves.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  grid  of  the  first  amplifying 
tube  is  connected  directly  across  the  receiving  tuning  condenser.  Q  and 
S  are  the  input  terminals  of  the  amplifier  while  Qi  and  Si  are  the  output 
terminals;  the  latter  are  shown  connected  to  an  autodine  rectifying  tube, 
and  the  telephone  receivers  are  placed  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  rectify- 
ing tube.  The  grids  are  maintained  at  an  average  negative  potential 
by  making  use  of  proper  resistances  in  series  with  the  negative  sides 
of  the  filaments.  If  grid  batteries  should  be  used  instead  they  should 
be  connected  on  the  lower  side  of  the  secondaries  of  the  repeating  trans- 
formers; if  connected  next  to  the  grid  they  will  increase  the  free  capacity 
of  the  grid  connection  and  thus  reduce  to  some  extent  the  voltage  impressed 
on  the  grid  itself. 

This  type  of  amplifier  is  not  a  very  efficient  one,  and,  in  fact,  we  might 
say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  construct  an  efficient  amplifier  for  veir 
high  frequencies.  We  will  discuss  the  main  features  and  difiScuIties 
encountered  in  this  amplifier,  and  will  find  later  that  these  difi&culties 
exist  in  all  types  of  high-frequency  amplifiers. 

The  repeating  transformers  T\,  22,  Is  are  generally  constructed  with- 
out any  iron,  in  order  to  prevent  the  excessive  eddy  ciurent  and  hysteresis 
losses  which  would  take  place  at  radio  frequencies. 

The  optimum  electrical  constants  of  the  transformers  cannot  be  derive^J 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  repeating  transformers  of  the  low-frequemy 
amplifiers  for  the  reason  that  the  high-frequency  transformers  do  no' 
approach,  even  to  a  small  extent,  the  ideal  transformer  without  leakage. 
Consider  the  plate  and  grid  circuits  of  two' adjacent  amplifying  tubes  3.< 
represented  in  Fig.  17.  Assume,  for  the  sake  of  simpUcity,  that  the  gni 
takes  no  current,  or,  in  other  words  that  its  resistance  is  infinite.     We  wil^ 
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first  discuss  the  action  of  the  transformer  without  considering  either  the  dis- 
tributed capacity  of  the  coils  Li  and  L2  or  the  capacity  of  the  grid-filament 

9 


ircuit  of  the  second  tube;  all  these  capacities  play  a  very  important  part 
d  the  operation  of  the  amplifier  and  wiU  be  taken  into  consideration  later. 
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/lo  » amplifying  constant  of  first  tube; 
En  « alternating  grid  voltage  of  Ist  tube; 
£?M= alternating  grid  voltage  of  2d  tube; 

/,  =  alternating  component  of  plate  current  of  Ist  tube; 

<a  =  angular  velocity  of  radio  frequency  currents; 

Jlf= mutual  inductance  between  Li  and  L2; 

M 

k  "-coefficient  of  coupling  between  Li  and  L2  =    , 


Tubel 


Tube  2 


Fig.  17. — Circuit  detail  of  the  high-frequency  transformer. 

Since  the  circuit  of  Z/2  is  assumed  of  infinite  impedance  it  follows  that 
Egt  is  equal  to  the  e.m.f .  induced  in  1/2,  or 

Eg, « <aMIp = <aIpky/LiL2 
but 

fM)Egi 


/,» 


therefore 


£« 


and 


fjbo<aEgJcy/  L1L2 


Eft      fioo^ky/  L1L2 


Eg,       V(co2Ll2+/2,2) 

The  ratio  Eg^/Eg^  varies  directly  with  k  and  VT2  but  it  varies  in  a  com- 
plex manner  with  L\.  If  all  other  quantities  are  kept  constant  and  L\ 
only  varied,  it  may  be  shown  that  Eg^/Eg^  is  a  maximum  when 

«Li  =  Rp (16 

U 

Rp  =  10,000  ohms  (previously  assumed  value) 
and 

«=3X10®  (about  600  meters  wave-length) 

then,  for  maximum  value  of  Eg^f-Eg^, 

Li  = — Qy./x6 —  =3300  microhenries. 
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An  inductance  of  3300  microhenries  cannot  be  constructed  to  have  an 
internal  capacity  which  is  negligible  at  a  frequency  of  500,000  cycles  per 
second,  especially  if  the  space  requirements  prohibit  much  space  between 
layers.  Even  if  such  internal  capacity  is  very  small,  say,  20  ma^>  the 
natural  wave-length  of  the  coil  would  be  given  by : 

natural  wave-length  of  coil  In  =  1.885  xV3300x  20  =485  meters. 

In  other  words,  the  coil  whose  inductance  is  Li  may  have  a  natural  wave- 
length within  the  range  of  wave-lengths  of  the  signals  received  by  the 
amplifier.      It   follows   that  when 


Tubel 


Tube  2 


the  wave-length  of  the  incoming 
signal  is  equal  to  the  natural  wave- 
length of  the  coil  Li,  then  the  coil 
will  act  like  a  high  resistance:  this 
equivalent  high  resistance  of  the 
coil,  connected  in  series  with  the 
smaller  plate  resistance,  Rp,  will 
cause  the  changing  iioJ^Pi  to  be 
impressed  practically  wholly  upon 
the  coil  Za,  and  hence  the  repeat- 
ing action  from  Li  into  L2  will 
be  very  good  at  the  wave-length 
under  consideration.  For  other 
wave-lengths  than  that  equal  to 
the  natural  wave-length  of  Li  the 
repeating  action  will  not  be  so 
good  and  may  be  very  poor.    This  is,  of  course,  objectionable. 

The  remedy  to  the  above  may  be  found  in  making  Li  small  and  placing 
a  tuning  condenser  in  multiple  with  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.  The  timing 
condenser  Ci  would  be  adjusted  so  that  Li-Ci  are  timed  to  the  incoming 
frequency.  When  this  is  done  the  resistance  between  the  points  H  and 
J  would  be  so  large  that  the  resistance  of  the  plate  to  filament  of  the  fin^t 
tube  may  be  neglected.  The  results' will  be  the  same  as  if  the  voltage 
/xoJ?ft  were  applied  directly  across  H-J  without  any  drop  in  the  plate  circuit. 
Assume  this  to  be  the  case  and  let: 


Fig.  18. — ^When  receiving  fixed  wave-lengths 
the  use  of  a  condenser  Ci  in  parallel  with 
a  low-inductance  primary,  is  preferable 
to  a  primary  which  by  itself  has  suitably 
high  reactance. 


h 


alternating  component  of  current  in  Li; 
MoE„, 


tuJcEffi'vL2 
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■ 

and 

(17) 


Egg        jLtofc  V  L2 


This  last  equation  shows  that  when  Li-Ci  is  tuned  to  the  inconung 
frequency  the  ratio  EgjEg^  varies  inversely  as  VXT;  hence  it  is  advisable 
to  make  Li  very  small,  a  condition  which  is  very  desirable,  since  then 
the  distributed  capacity  is  negligible.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  decreas- 
ing Li,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of  a  multiple  resonatiDg 
circuit  such  as  Li-C\  will,  after  decreasing  Li  below  a  certain  value, 
decrease  and  will  thus  cause  a  much  lower  voltage  to  be  applied  across 
the  points  H-J  of  Mg.  18.  This  effect  can  be  calculated  from  Eq.  (50), 
page  72,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  effective  resistance  of  the 
parallel  circuit,  at  resonance,  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  L  to  ft;  the 
smaller  L  is  made  the  lower  in  the  ratio  L/R  unless  large  well-Btranded 
conductors  are  used.    * 

As  regards  L2,  it  should  be  made  large,  yet  if  it  be  so  made  its  dis- 
tributed capacity  may  be  such  as  to  practically  short-circuit  the  grid- 
filament  of  the  second  tube  and  make  the  ratio  EgJEo^  practicaUy  zero. 
Hence,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  L2  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  reasonable 
amplification.    W^  will  illustrate  by  means  of  the  following  example: 

Take  /*o=6; 

A;=0.3; 

Li  =36iuA; 

Z/2  =256  /iH. 
Then  

Eg^    6X0.3XV256 


Eg,  V36 


=4.8, 


which  is  a  small  value  as  compared  with  8.5  to  9.5  for  audio-fiequencj 
amplifier. 

Of  course  we  could  increase  I/2  above  256,  but,  in  so  doing,  its  distrib- 
uted capacity  would  begin  to  affect  the  grid  voltage  adversely  and  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  the  increase  in  I/2. 

The  effect  of  the  grid-filament  capacity  must  now  be  considered 
This  capacity  is  comparatively  small  under  static  conditions  but,  as  shown 
on  page  432,  Chapter  VI,  it  increases  very  much  under  the  conditions 
present  in  amplifiers;  of  course  the  reactance  of  this  capacity  is  in  parallel 
with  the  grid-filament  circuit  and  causes  the  voltage  across  the  grid  to 
fall  to  a  small  value,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  we  may  have 
been  taken  in  designing  the  repeating  transformer.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  shown  in  Chapter  VI  that  the  higher  the  alternating  voltage  produced 
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at  the  output  terminals  of  the  tube  the  lower  becomes  the  capacity  react- 
ance of  the  input  circuit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  better  the  repeating 
transformer  the  poorer  may  the  amplification  be.  Thus  the  capacity 
of  the  input  circuit  of  an  amplifying  tube,  may  be  50  to  76  ti^if.  Assuming 
a  value  of  50  mm/  the  reactance  of  this  capacity  at  600  meters  would  be 
only  6400  ohms! 

This  is  the  most  important  difficulty  encountered  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  all  high-frequency  amplifiers,  a  difficulty  which  makes 
such  amplifiers,  especially  for  short  wave-lengths,  very  difficult  to  con- 
struct. The  only  remedy  is  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  input  circuit 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  area  of  the  grid  as  small  as  feasible,  and 
keep  the  wires  connecting  to  the  grid  as  far  from  the  other  wires  of  the 
tube  as  possible  and  use  a  tube  having  a  low  mo.  Some  very  small  tubes 
have  been  built  for  high-frequency  amplifiers  with  these  ideas  incorpo- 
rated.^ The  MO  of  such  tubes  is  generally  low,  probably  not  more 
than  3. 

In  case  tuned  plate  circuits  are  used  for  a  high-frequency  amplifier 
it  is  evident  that  unless  all  the  timing  condensers  are  controlled  by  one 
handle  the  adjustment  of  the  amplifier  for  signals  of  various  frequencies 
would  be  tedious  and  difficidt. 

Resistance-repeating  Amplifiers. — We  will  first  discuss  this  t3rpe  of 
amplifier  relative  to  audio-frequency  amplification.  The  diagram  of  Fig. 
19  shows  such  an  amplifier  for  three  stages.  The  incoming  signal  voltage 
is  applied  to  the  points  QS  and  is  caused  to  affect  the  grid  of  Tube  1 
through  the  means  of  the  high  resistance  R,  The  grid  and  filament  of 
Tube  1  are  connected  across  the  resistance  R  through  the  comparatively 
large  condenser  Ci;  a  leak  resistance  n  is  connected  from  the  grid  to  the 
filament.  The  purpose  of  the  leak  resistance  and  of  the  condenser  C\ 
will  be  explained  later,  but  it  will  be  presently  imderstood  that  any  vari- 
ations^of  potential  difference  across  R  will  be  impressed  upon  the  input 
circuit  of  Tube  1  with  the  exception  of  any  drop  of  potential  which  may 
take  place  in  the  condenser  Ci. 

The  variations  of  the  grid  potential  of  Tube  1  will  cause  a  correspond- 
ing variation  of  the  plate  current  in  this  tube,  and  hence  a  varying  differ- 
ence of  potential  will  exist  across  the  high  resistance  Ri,  Since  the  point 
0  is  at  constant  potential  it  is  plain  that  the  potential  difference  between 
the  points  k  and  o  will  be  varied  and,  as  the  battery  resistance  is  com- 
paratively low,  the  variation  of  this  potential  difference  must  necessarily 
be  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  across  R\, 

The  grid  and  filament  of  Tube  2  are  connected  across  h  and  o  through 
the  comparatively  large  condenser  C2,  and,  therefore,  any  variation  in 
the  potential  difference  across  A;  and  o  will  be  impressed  upon  the  grid 
^  Such  a  tube  is  shown  at  0  in  Fig.  21  of  Chapter  VI,  page  389. 
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of  Tube  2,  or,  in  other  words  the  signal  will  be  repeated  into  the  seooDd 
tube  by  means  of  the  repeating  resistance  Ri, 

In  a  similar  manner  the  signal  will  be  repeated  from  Tube  2  to  3, 
where  it  will  be  picked  up  on  the  receivers.    The  purpose  of  the  grid 

^-^  condensers  C2  and  fa 

spectively  from  the 
batteries  Bi  and  B2. 
Thus,  if  condenser  C2 
were  removed  it  is 
plain  that  the  g;rid  of 
Tube  2  would  then  be 
connected  to  battery 
£1  through  the  resist- 
ance Ru  and  the 
batteiy  would  impress 
such  a  high  positi^^ 
potential  upon  the 
grid  as  to  probably 
spoil  the  tube.  A 
similar  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  the  case  of 
grid  condenser  Ci  in 
so  far  as  it  insulates 
the  grid  of  tube  1  from 
any  high  direct  electro- 
motive force  whict 
may  be  to  the  left  of 
the  points  QS;  some- 
times; as  will  be  shown 
later,  it  is  possible  to 
dispense  with  the  grid 
condenser  Ci  and  the 
resistances  n  and  R 
for  the  first  tube. 

Asr^ards  the  leak 
resistances  ri,  r2,  1^ 
they  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  use  of  the  insulating  grid  condensers  Ci,  €2,  and  Cs.  It  has 
already  been  found  in  Chapter  VI,  page  410,  that,  when  a  condenser  is 
connected  Id  series  with  the  grid,  if  the  grid  is  very  highly  insulated,  the 
operation  of  the  tube  is  very  uncertain.    The  accumulation  of  electrons 


in 
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in  the  grid  generally  forces  it  to  assume  a  negative  potential  of  one  or  two 
(Tolts,  this  amount  depending  upon  filament  current,  etc.  If  a  sudden  pulse 
rf  e.m.f.  (such  as  given  by  a  "stray")  is  impressed  on  the  grid  it  probably 
^11  accumulate  suf&dent  electrons  to  force  the  plate  current  to  zero  and 
his  dccumulated  charge  of  electrons  in  the  grid  has  no  way  of  escaping. 

Of  course  as  long  as  the  plate  current  of  one  tube  is  zero  the  amplifier 
s  "  dead  ";  it  is  said  to  be  "  paralyzed/'  or  "  blocked."  The  grid  of 
i  triode  should  never  be  left  "  free  "  or  "  floating,"  as  the  behavior  of 
Jie  tube  will  then  always  be  erratic.  As  to  just  how  much  leak  resistance 
s  required  from  grid  to  ground  to  make  the  tube  stable  depends  upon  the 
ize  of  the  tube  and  d^ree  to  which  it  has  been  pxmiped;  it  may  be  any- 
hing  between  10^  and  10^  ohms  for  the  «mall  tubes  used  for  amplifiers. 

Suitable  Values  of  Repeating  Resistances. — Confining  our  attention 
o  the  repeating  resistance  from  tube  1  to  tube  2,  i.e.    Ri  (Fig.  19)  let: 

jB^  =eflfective  value  of  alternating  voltage  impressed  upon 

the  grid  of  first  tube; 
S^,=  effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  impressed  upon 

the  grid  of  second  tube; 
Jy^  effective   value   of   alternating   component   of   plate 

current  of  Tube  1; 
/lo  =ampUfying  constant  of  Tube  1; 
i2p=a.c.  resistance  of  plate-filament  for  first  tube. 

If  we  assinne  that  the  impedance  of  the  circuit  h-C2-h-^o  is  very 
Lgh  as  compared  with  the  resistance  Ri,  then  the  impedance  between 
le  f>oints  k  and  o  will  be  made  up  practically  entirely  of  the  resistance 
!i,  hence  we  may  write: 

h-fh- (18) 

gaiiij  assuming  that  the  reactance  C2  is  very  low  as  compared  with  that 
:  the  grid-filament  of  tube  2,  there  will  be  a  negligible  drop  of  potential 
irer  C2  and  the  voltage  of  the  grid  to  filament  for  Tube  2  will  be  given  by: 


id 

Ef,      fioRi 


Ef,    B,-\-Ri 


(20) 


q.  (19)  shows  that  the  ratio  EgJEg^  increases  continously  with  increase 
'  It\  and  it  approaches  a  maximum  which  will  be  reached  when  /ii  is  so 
rge  that  flp  may  be  neglected;  this  maximum  will  be  given  by: 

Maximum  possible  value  of -]^  =1X0 (21) 

^91 
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This  result  is  to  be  compared  with  that  given  by  Eq.  (12)  and  apphing 
to  the  case  of  a  repeating  transformer  amplifier,  for  which: 

Maximum  possible -^= /A)-: (21a  i 
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Bnpffltfcig  naistanoe  in  Thouaand  Ohms 

Fio.  20. — ^Variation  in  the  amplif3ring  power  of  a  resistaQce-repeating  tube  as  the  Yabe 

of  the  external  resistance  used  in  the  plate  circuit  is  varied. 

In  order  to  study  more  fully  the  relation  expressed  by  Eq.  (20)  we  have 
plotted  curve,  Fig.  20,  for  which: 

Aio=6 

Rp  =  10,000. 

The  curve  shows  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  increase  R\  beyonl 
about  30,000  ohms  for  this  particular  tube,  for  the  gain  in   E^  Eg^  n 
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thereafter  too  small  for  even  very  large  increases  of  fli.  Puthermore, 
it  miist  not  be  forgotten  that  the  insertion  of  a  resistance  in  series  with 
the  plate  requires  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  voltage  of  the  B  battery 
as  previously  pointed  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  tube  would  prob- 
ably not  be  used  with  more  than  20,000  ohms  in  the  plate  circuit.  This 
tvould  require  a  B  battery  of  twice  the  volta,ge  required  if  there  was  no 
IR  drop  in  the  external  plate  circuit  and  will  give  a  voltage  amplification 
rf  2/3  of  no  (in  the  above  case,  4). 

As  regards  the  first  repeating  resistance  R  it  may  be  shown  that  it 
should  be  very  high  as  compared  with  the  resistance  in  series  with  it;  the 
atter  may  be  the  plate-filament  resistance  of  another  tube  or  the  resist- 
mce  of  a  telephone  line,  etc. 

The  repeating  resistances  used  are  made  up  in  units  of  small  dimen- 
dons,  approximately  J  inch  in  diameter  and  2  to  3  inches  in  length.  There 
ire  three  general  types  in  use:  Type  1  consists  of  a  tube  of  insulating 
naterial  wound  with  high  resistance  wire  and  coated  with  enamel;  it 
s  made  up  in  units  up  to  about  5000  ohms.  Type  2  consists  of  a  tube 
)f  insulating  material  woimd  with  a  few  turns  of  carbon  filament  contain- 
ng  a  large  percentage  of  clay  and  thus  having  a  very  high  resistance;  it 
s  made  up  in  units  up  to  50,000  ohms.  Type  3  consists  of  an  evacuated 
jlass  tube  upon  the  inside  walls  of  which  there  is  "  sputtered  "  a  film  of 
-ungsten  which  is  very  thin  and  therefore  of  very  high  resistance;  it  is 
nade  up  in  units  up  to  2,000,000  ohms. 

In  every  case  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  matter  what  type  of 
esistance  is  used  for  repeating  purposes  it  must  have  a  current-carrying 
sapacity  such  as  will  enable  it  to  carry  the  average  current  flowing  in  the 
)late  circuit  of  the  tube  wherein  it  is  to  be  connected  without  overheating. 
rhus,[^in  the  case  of  a  tube  whose  average  plate  current  is  4  milliamperes 
k  rep)eating  resistance  of  50,000  ohms  should  be  able  to  dissipate  0.8  watt 
dthout  overheating. 

The  repeating  resistance  should  have  negligible  distributed  capacity, 
or,  this  would  lower  the  value  of  its  impedance  and  cause  a  reduction 
a  the  amplification. 

Another  important  point  regarding  the  resistances  used  for  repeating 
omes  up  in  connection  with  internal  noises  in  an  amplifier.  It  seems 
hat  some  of  the  high  resistance  imits  are  "  microphonic,"  that  is,  their 
esistance  continually  varies  by  a  very  small  amoimt.  It  will  be  at  once 
vident  that  such  a  resistance  will  give  rise  to  noises  in  the  amplifier, 
specially  if  the  microphonic  resistance  is  in  one  of  the  first  stages  of  the 
mplifier.  In  general  the  higher  the  resistance  the  more  likely  is  it  to 
e  microphonic 

Suitable  Value  of  Grid  Condenser. — ^The  grid  condenser  must  have  a 
oriall  reactance  as  compared  with  the  circuit  from  grid  to  filament,  which 
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circuit  consists  of  the  leak  resistance  and  the  capacity  and  resistance  of 
grid  to  fdament;  the  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  variation  of  poten- 
tial difference  existing  between  the  points  k  and  o  (see  Fig.  19)  shcNild 
be  made  to  suffer  but  a  negligible  drop  over  the  reactance  of  the  grid 
condenser,  so  that  it  may  be  appUed  very  nearly  in  its  entirety  to  the 
grid-filament  circuit.  For  audio-frequencies  the  reactance  of  the  c^ncitT 
of  the  grid  to  filament  is  very  high,  i.e.,  one  to  two  million  ohms  and  do^ 
not  appreciably  affect  the  impedance  between  the  grid  and  filament, 
which  is  ahnost  entirely  made  up  of  the  leak  resistance  and  the  internal 
grid  to  filament  resistance  in  multiple,  which  make  up  a  resistance  of  the 
order  of  200,000  ohms.  In  this  case  the  grid  condenser  may  be  allowed 
to  have  a  reactance  of  50,000  ohms  without  seriously  affecting  the  grid 
voltage,  or,  in  other  words,  for,  say,  1000  cycles  per  sec.  the  capacity 

of  the  grid  condenser  may  be  about  _- ^^-^X6280  or,  roughly,  3000  m^/- 

oU,OUU 

If,  however,  the  amplifier  is  used  for  high  frequencies,^  say  X=6(>) 

meters,  then  the  impedance  of  grid  to  filament  is  made  up  almost  whoUj 

of  the  grid-filament  capacity  reactance,  which,  for  the  amplifying  tubes 

generally  used,  is  of  the  order  of  about  6000  ohms,  hence  the  grid  condenae: 

reactance  should  be  of  the  order  of  about  1500  ohms  or  less;  its  capacity 

may  then  be  as  low  as  200  ma^  without  decreasing  the  value  of  E^  more 

than  20  per  cent.     It  is  then  apparent  that  smaller  values  of  grid  condenser 

capacity  may  be  used  at  high  than  at  low  frequencies.     In  any  case  i: 

is  not  advisable  to  use  any  larger  capacity  than  just  necessary,  for  in 

doing  so,  the  amplifier  is  too  likely  to  block  for  longer  periods  of  time  than 

necessary.    If  a  pulse  of  e.m.f.  is  impressed  on  the  amplifier  all  of  these 

repeating  condensers  will  become  charged  and  so  cut  the  various  plate 

currents  to  probably  zero.    Before  the  amplifier  can  ftmction  the  plat^ 

cturents  must  come  back  to  normal  value  and  this  requires  that  all  tht^^ 

condensers  (Ci,  C2,  C3,  etc.)  discharge  themselves.    The  time  required  for 

discharge  is  fixed  by  the  time  constants,  RC,  of  these  condensers.     Mor^ 

over  if  Cz  and  C2  discharge  themselves  before  Ci  does  they  will  chaige  up 

again  when  Ci  discharges,  due  to  this  discharge  sending  another  pulse  ot 

e.m.f.  through  the  amplifier.    It  is  then  evident  that  the  time  constant 

RC  should  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  between  two  "  dots  "  of  s 

signal,  for  example,  if  the  blocking  is  not  to  interfere  with  reading  the  signal 

Hence  RC  must  be  made  small  and  this  mtist  be  accomplished  by  nuAriTy 

C  as  small  as  permissible  because  if  the  leak  resistance  R  is  made  small  it 

would  decrease  the  impedance  of  the  grid-filament  circuit  so  much  that 

too  large  a  proportion  of  the  voltage  IpRi  would  be  used  up  across  the  ^d 

1  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  amplifier  as  alranged  in  Fig.  19  will  not  vap&v 
high-frequency  spark  signals;  the  condensers  in  series  with  the  grids  rectify  Hie 
trains  so  that  in  the  later  stages  of  the  amplifier,  only  low-frequency  signals  occur. 
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(ondenaer,  thus  cutting  down  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid.  The 
>rop>er  relative  values  of  R  and  C  to  keep  RC  small  must  therefore  be  a 
iompromise. 

Suitable  Value  of  Leak  Resistance. — The  leak  resistance  should  be 
IS  high  as  possible  without  causing  any  of  the  tubes  to  "  block."  The 
>locking  would  occur  in  case  the  grid  became  so  negative  as  to  make  the 
>late  current  zero;  the  signal  would,  then,  not  go  through  imtil  some  of 
he  electrons  had  escaped  off  the  grid. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  exact  rules  or  formulse  as  to  the 
)est  value  of  the  leak  resistance  since  some  of  the  quantities  which  affect 
t,  such  as  the  number  of  electrons  collected  on  the  grid  are  somewhat 
ndeterminate.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  a  low  leak 
•esistance  reduces  the  total  impedance  between  points  k  and  o  on  Fig. 
L9  and  hence  makes  the  drop  over  the  repeating  resistance  very  small, 
hus  diminishing  the  amplification,  and  that  a  high  leak  resistance  may 
;ause  the  tube  to  "  block."  In  most  amplifiers  the  leak  resistance  is  in 
}he  neighborhood  of  1  to  5  million  ohms. 

The  resistances  conmionly  used  for  "  leaks  "  are  made  up  of  a  thin 
jtrip  of  carboard,  clamped  between  two  terminals,  over  which  there  is 
I  coating  of  dried  ink  extending  between  the  two  terminals.  The  whole 
s  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube.  India  ink  is  a  poor  conductor,  and  such  a 
yype  of  resistance  as  here  described  may  be  made  up  in  units  ranging 
Tom  ^  to  5  million  ohms,  depending  upon  the  thickness  and  length  of 
lihe  ink  line.  Of  course  the  power  capacity  of  such  resistances  is  extremely 
imited,  and  care  should  .be  taken  not  to  overload  them;  they  are  meant 
to  be  used  on  low-voltage  tubes  only. 

Another  type  of  resistance  used  for  "  leaks  "  is  the  glass  tube  with 
bhe  tungsten  film  deposited  thereon  already  described  on  page  853. 

As  regards  the  connections  of  the  low-frequency  resistance-repeating 
unplifier  to  the  rectifying  devices  for  damped  or  undamped  waves  they 
ire  exactly  similar  to  the  connections  for  the  low-frequency  transformer- 
repeating  amplifier  shown  in  Figs  13,  14,  15. 

In  every  case  the  rectifying  device,  be  it  for  damped  or  undamped 
graves,  is  to  be  connected  to  the  input  points  Q  and  S  (Fig.  19)  of  the 
resistance-repeating  amplifier. 

Resistance-repeating  Amplifier  for  High  Frequency. — The  connec- 
tions of  this  tjrpe  of  amplifier  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  imdamped 
waves  are  shown  in  Fig.  21,  where  the  last  tube  is  an  autodyne  rectifying 
tube.  The  input  terminals  of  the  amplifier  are  shown  at  QS  and  the  out- 
put terminals  at  QiSi.  The  varying  signal  voltage  existing  across  the 
terminals  of  the  receiving  condenser  C  is  applied  to  the  grid  of  the  first 
tube  and  repeated  from  tube  to  tube,  and  it  is  finally  made  to  affect  the 
grid  of  the  rectifying  or  autodyne  tube  after  several  stages  of  amplifica- 
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tion.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  grid-filament  of  the  autodyne  tube  is  coc 
nected  not  only  across  the  output  terminals  of  the  amplifier  but  also  across 


rHWrtl^^ 


the  condenser  Ci  of  the  local  oscillating  circuit;  hence  it  will  have  impresBB: 
upon  it  both  the  local  oscillations  and  the  incoming  antenna  06cillatic£& 
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In  the  case  of  the  incoming  waves  being  damped  the  same  arrange- 
ment may  be  used  as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  after  reducing  the  coupling  between 
the  grid  and  plate  coils  of  the  rectifying  tube  to  the  point  where  no  oscillations 
are  generated  by  it.  The  rectifying  tube  may,  in  the  case  of  damped 
waves,  be  connected  in  the  simpler  manner  shown  by  Fig.  22.  The  high 
frequency  resistance-repeating  amplifier  is  in  no  way  different  from  the 
low-frequency  amplifier  of  the  same  type  and  the  two  may  be  used  inter- 
changeably.  The  only  point  thali  must  be  noted  in  this  respect  is  that 
the  grid  condenser  may  be  made  much  smaller  for  the  high-frequency 
than  for  the  low-frequency  amplifier,  as  already  discussed  on  page  854, 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  very  important 
that  in  the  high-frequency  amplifier 
the  repeating-resistances  be  made 
with  the  least  amount  of  distributed 
capacity,  otherwise  their  impedance 
will  be  lowered  and  the  amplification 
diminished. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  transformer- 
repeating  high-frequency  amplifier 
the  resistance-repeating  amplifier  suf-  p^^^  22.-In  caae  the  resurtance-repeating 
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amplifier  is  used  to  amplify  spark  signals 
it  will  be  found  imnecessary  to  use  a 
rectifying  tube  with  condenser  in  series 
witli  grid  for  detector;  the  high-frequen- 
cy signal  will  be  changed  to  radio-fre- 
quency before  going  through  the  ampli- 
fier very  far. 


f ers  from  the  fact  that  at  high^  radio 
frequencies  the  condensive  reactance 
of  the  grid-filament  circuit  becomes 
so  low  as  practically  to  short-circuit 
the  repeating  resistance,  and  con- 
sequently reduces  the  amplifying 
action.  Thus  a  resistance-repeating 
amplifier  which  operates  very  successfully  at  audio-frequency  may  fail 
to  amplify  at  all  at  radio  frequency,  not  because  of  any  fault  of  the 
amplifier,  but  because  of  the  capacity  of  the  grid  to  filament  of  each 
tube. 

Inductance-repeating  Amplifiers. — This  type  is  similar  to  the  resist- 
ance-repeating amplifier,  except  that  instead  of  a  resistance  in  the  plate 
circtdt  of  each  amplifying  tube  an  inductance  is  used  whose  reactance  at 
the  frequency  for  which  the  amplifier  is  designed,  is  high.  The  theory 
upon  which  the  repeating  action  from  tube  to  tube  is  based  is  exactly 
the  same  as  for  the  resistance-repeating  amplifier  and  will  not  be  gone 
into  here  again.  This  method  of  repeating  has  an  advantage  over  resist- 
3.Tice  repeating  in  so  far  as  the  repeating  inductance  offers  but  little 
3pposition  to  the  flow  of  the  direct  current  through  the  plate  circuit  and 
lence  the  B  battery  may  be  of  lower  voltage  than  if  resistance  repeating 
s  used.  For  this  reason  the  inductance-repeating  amplifier  is  to  be  pre-r 
'erred  to  the  resistance  repeater  for  low  frequencies;   but  for  high  fxe- 
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quencies  the  distributed  capacity  of  the  inductance  introduces  difficulties 
which  make  it  less  desirable  than  the  resistance  repeater. 

Suitable  Value  of  Repeating  Inductance. — Let  Xi  =  reactance  of  the 
repeating  inductance  at  the  given  frequency.  Then,  using  the  same 
83rinbols  and  making  the  same  assumptions  as  in  the  similar  discussion 
on  the  repeating  resistance  given  on  page  851,  we  have: 

Egt         iuoXi 


E^'   V/2,2+Xi2' 


(22) 


The  value  of  the  ratio  EgJE^  increases  continuously  with  increase  of 
Xi  and  has  a  maximum  of  mo  which  will  take  place  when  Xi  =  oo .  lie 
relation  between  E^jEg^  and  Xi  for  a  typical  case  is  shown  by  the  curve 
of  Fig.  23,  for  which  /xo  =6  and  Rp  =  10,000  ohms.  Comparing  this  curve 
with  the  similar  one  for  the  resistance  repeater  (Pig.  20),  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  value  of  EgJE^^  rises  much  more  sharply  for  the  inductaDce 
repeater  than  for  the  other,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  same  value 
of  repeating  impedance  the  resistance  ampUfier  gives  a  smaller  ratio 
EgJEg^  than  the  inductance  amplifier. 

The  curve  shows  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  using  a  repeat- 
ing reactance  larger  than  about  20,000  ohms,  or  twice  the  resistance  of 
the  plate  to  filament.  On  the  basis  of  20,000  ohms  for  the  repeating 
reactance  the  inductance  would  need  be  about  3  henries  for  1000  cycles 
per  second  and  0.006  henry  for  600  meters. 

Of  course  the  repeating  inductance  for  audio-frequency  is  built  on  an 
iron  core  in  view  of  its  very  large  value.  The  construction  of  this  indu^ 
tance  is  regulated  by  the  same  principles  as  the  construction  of  the  repeat- 
ing transformers  for  audio-frequency  amplifiers,  i.e.,  low  iron  losses  and 
small  distributed  capacity  together  with  small  dimensions. 

In  the  case  of  the  inductance  for  600  meters,  as  given  above,  it  nill 
be  noted  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  build  an  ironless  inductance  d 
0.006  henry  to  fit  in  a  comparatively  small  space  and  with  Uttle  distributed 
capacity.  The  effect  of  the  distributed  capacity  is  to  cause  best  repeating 
action  to  take  place  at  a  wave-length  equal  to  the  natural  wave-length 
of  the  repeating  coil;  for  other  wave-lengths  the  repeating  action  will 
not  be  so  good  and  may  be  very  poor,  A  similar  difficxilty  was  noted  in 
connection  with  the  radio-frequency  repeating-transformer  amplifier,  as 
discussed  on  page  848.  A  straight  inductance-repeating  amplifier  is 
very  poor  for  short  wave-amplification.  It  may  be  improved,  however, 
by  connecting  a  variable  condenser  across  the  repeating  inductance  and 
adjusting  it  so  that  the  condenser  and  inductance  are  tuned  to  the  incomiEi: 
frequency;  the  equivalent  impedance  of  the  combination  will  then  be 
very  high,  while  the  value  of  the  inductance  may  be  made  quite  low 
and  the  condenser  may  be  relied  upon  to  tune  up  to  the  required  f  requenc}- 
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A  similar  tuned  plate-circuit  impedance  has  already  been  discussed  for 
the  case  of  transformer  amplifiers. 

Fields  of  Use  of  Radio-frequency  and  Audio-frequency  Amplifiers. — 
For  amplifying  wire  telephone  or  wire  telegraph  currents  the  audio- 
frequency amplifier  is,  of  course,  to  be  used.    For  receiving  radio-tele- 
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FiQ.  23. — ^Amplifying  characteristics  of  a  tube  using  an  inductance  in  the  plate  circuit; 
the  amplification  obtainable  is  much  greater  than  with  the  same  number  of  ohms  of 
resistance. 


g:raph  or  radio-telephone  currents  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  to  amplify 
the  received  high-frequency  ciurents  first  and  then  rectify  them  or  to 
rectify  them  first  and  then  amplify  them.  The  former  of  these  two 
methods  requires  the  use  of  a  radio-frequency  amplifier  and  the  latter 
of  an  audio-frequency  amplifier.  The  advantage  of  using  a  radio-fre- 
quency amplifier   Ues   in    the  fact  that  atmospheric  disturbances  and, 
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other  so-called  "  static  interferences,"  which  are  alwa3r8  more  or  kss 
seriously  affecting  the  reception  of  signals,  produce  audio-frequency  ciarenii^ 
which  are  amplified  but  little,  or  not  at  all  by  the  radio-frequency  amfJi- 
fier;  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  final  effect  upon  the  telephone  receivers, 
or  any  other  device  used  for  detecting  the  signals,  is  due  more  to  the  ampli- 
fied radio-frequency  signal  currents  than  to  the  unamplified  low-frequency 
interfering  currents.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  audiofre- 
quency amplifier,  this  will  amplify  not  only  the  rectified  radio-frequency 
signal  currents,  but  the  atmospheric  disturbances  as  well,  so    that  the 
telephone  receivers  will  be  subjected  to  both  the  signal  and  the  inter- 
fering currents  which  have  been  equally  well  amplified.     It  would  seem, 
then,  as  if  the  radio-frequency  amplifier  would  have  the  field  entirely  to 
itself,  but,  unfortunately,  the  radio-frequency  amplifier  is,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  very  difficult  of  construction  for  low,  or  even  moderate. 
wave-lengths,  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the  grid-filament  capacity  of 
the  tubes  upon  amplification.    Tubes  have  been  built  where  the  grid- 
filament  capacity  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  value  and  they  have 
been  employed  with  some  success  in  the  construction  of  high-frequency 
ampUfiers,  but  they  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.    An  amplifier 
quite  extensively  used  during  the  war  had  three  high-frequency  air  core, 
transformer-repeating  stages  feeding  into  a  detecting  tube  which  in  turn 
fed   into   a  three-stage   low-frequency   amplifier.     (The  advantage  d 
amplifying  the  high-frequency  signal  as  much  as  possible  before  putting 
it  into  the  detector  tube  will  be  realized  at  once  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  detecting  efficiency  of  a  three-electrode  tube  increases  with  tlie 
square  of  the  signal  voltage.)     The  overall  voltage  amplification  of  this 
set  was  probably  of  the  order  of  10,000. 

With  the  tubes  at  present  available  a  good  amplifier  may  be  con- 
structed for  frequencies  of  the  order  of  50,000  cycles  per  second,  and  sinc^ 
this  frequency  is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  most  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances, the  latter  will  not  be  amplified,  as  much  as  the  signal  curreni'; 
of  50,000  cycles  will  be.  In  an  amplifier  originated  by  E.  H.  Armstroae 
the  difficulty  of  amplifjdng  a  high-frequency  signal  has  been  ihgenioush' 
overcome;  in  it  the  incoming  high-frequency  currents  are  fiirst  reduced 
by  the  heterodyne  or  autodyne  method  to  about  50,000  cycles  per  second 
then  amplified  through  a  nimiber  of  stages  and  finally  reduced  again  by 
another  and  last  autodyne  process  to  audio-frequency  and  transferred  to 
the  receivers.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  a  simple  form  in  the  schematic 
diagram  of  Fig.  24.  It  might  seem  that  such  an  arrangement  is  very 
complicated  to  handle,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  no  more  so  than  the 
ordinary  single  tube  autodyne  set  for  receiving  undamped  waves.  For. 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  inductances  and  capacities  in  the  second  autodyne 
tube  are  fixed,  and  their  values   are   originally  adjusted  so  that,  whec 
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electromotive  forces  of  60,000  cycles  are  induced  in  the  circuit  of  Ly-Cj 
by  the  amplifier,  the  telephone  receivers  will  be  subjected  to  a  rectified 
current  of  1000  cycles;  in  other  words,  the  last  autodyne  tube  is  definitdy 
adjusted  to  oscillate  at  a  frequency  of  either  49,000  or  51,000  cycles  per 
second.  The  only  operation  that  the  operator  needs  to  perform,  then, 
is  to  adjust  the  receiving  inductance  Li  and  receiving  capacity  Ci  so  that 
the  signal  may  be  heard  in  the  phones;  when  this  is  the  case  the  frequency 
of  the  currents  passing  through  the  amplifier  is  either  50,000  or  48,000 
cycles  (assuming  that  the  last  autodyne  tube  is  adjusted  to  oscillate  at 
49,000  cycles  per  second). 

As  already  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  transfonner-repeating 
amplifier  for  radio-frequenci^  given  on  page  845,  the  plate  circuits  of 
the  various  amplifier  tubes  may  be  tuned  to  the  frequency  to  be  amplified, 
by  means  of  condensers  placed  across  the  primaries  of  the  repeating  trans- 
formers. This  may  be  very  easily  done  in  the  case  of  the  Armstrong; 
amplifier  without  subtracting  from  the  flexibiUty  of  the  apparatus,  since 
the  condensers  C,  C,  C  shown  in  Fig.  24  need  not  be  variable,  but  adjusted 
once  for  all  to  resonate,  together  with  the  primaries  of  the  transfonners, 
to  50,000  cycles. 

Instead  of  a  transformer-repeating  amplifier  one  may  use  a  resistance- 
repeating  or  else  an  inductance-repeating  amplifier  whose  plate  circuits 
have  preferably  been  tuned  to  50,000  cycles  by  means  of  fixed  condensers 
connected  across  the  repeating  inductances. 

If  the  amplifier  be  either  a  transformer-repeating  or  an  inductance- 
repeating  one  the  transformers  or  the  inductances  pay,  for  this  com- 
paratively low  radio  frequency,  be  constructed  with  iron  cores  provided 
the  laminations  be  made  very  thin  (laminations  of  the  thickness  of  1.5 
mils  have  been  used)  or  still  better,  iron  dust;  ^  in  this  case  the  number 
of  turns  necessary  to  give  the  required  reactance  at  50,000  cycles  for  i 
tube  of  Rp  =  10,000  ohms  need  be  comparatively  small  and  they  can  easily 
be  constructed.  If  transformers  or  inductances  with  iron  are  used  it  k 
not  necessary  to  tune  the  plate  circuits  by  means  of  condensers,  for  the 
required  reactance  may  be  obtained  without  them.  But  if  no  iron  is 
used  the  number  of  turns  of  the  repeating  transformers  or  inductances 
would  have  to  be  made  so  large  as  to  require  the  use  of  shimting  condensers 
aroimd  the  coUs  to  bring  the  impedance  up  to  the  required  value. 

The  effect  of  the  grid-filament  capacity  in  a  50,000-cycle  amplifier  is, 
of  course,  not  negligible,  as  in  the  audio-frequency  amplifier,  but  it  is  not 
such  as  to  affect  seriously  the  amplifying  action.  Thus,  ft««iiTnfng  as 
we  did  previously,  the  grid-filament  capacity  to  be  50  iifjf,  we  have: 

Reactance  of  grid-filament  capacity  at  50,000  cycles  per  sec.  =64,000 
ohms,  which  reactance,  while  not  as  high  as  might  be  desired,  is  yet  suf- 

» See  page  138. 
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ficiently  high  to  prevent  serious  interference  with*  the  action  of  the 
repeating  devices,  provided  the  tube  itself  has  a  sufficiently  low  plate 
resistance,  say  Rp  — 10,000  ohms. 

DesirabQity  of  Different  Characteristies  for  Various  Stages  of  Anqili- 
fication. — It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  manner  in  which  an  amplifier 
operates  is  to  cause  an  increase  of  voltage  to  be  applied  across  the  grid 
and  the  filament  of  any  one  tube  over  that  for  the  preceding  tube,  so  that 
finally  the  variations  of  the  grid  potential  of  the  very  last  tube  are  many 
times  larger  than  for  the  first  tube.  Thus,  aasuming  a  low-frequency 
transformer  amplifier  in  which  the  ratio  of  grid  voltages  of  two  succeeding 
tubes  is,  say,  7  and,  assuming,  in  addition,  that  the  same  ratio  is  main- 
tained from  the  first  to  the  last  tube,  then,  we  have: 

Ratio  of  grid  voltage  of  last  tube  of  an  n  tube  amplifier  to  grid 
voltage  of  first  tube  =7*"^ 
We  give  below  the  values  of  7*~*  for  various  values  of  n. 

Number  of  tubes  7"~* 

3 49 

5 2,400 

7 :. 118,000 

[t  is  apparent,  therefore,  that,  as  the  number  of  tubes  increases,  the  grid 
voltage  appUed  to  the  end  tubes  increases  enormously.  It  might  seem, 
therefore,  that  different  types  of  tubes  should  be  used  for  succeeding  stages, 
Dut  such  is  not  the  case  unless  some  loud-speaking  apparatus  is  to  be 
operated  from  the  amplifier.  In  that  case  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  last 
tube  of  the  amplifier  will  feed  into  a  group  of  low-resistance  tubes  con- 
aected  in  parallel. 

In  one  successful  amplifier  there  were  two  tubes  in  cascade,  each  giving 
ivith  its  associated  circuit  a  voltage  amplification  of  32,  the  two  thus 
amplifying  the  impressed  voltage  about  1000  times.  This  amplified 
dgnal  was  supplied  to  the  grids  of  three  other  tubes  all  connected  in  par- 
lUel.  The  /xo  of  these  tubes  was  about  4  and  their  a.c.  plate  resistance 
L500  ohms.  Thus  the  three  plate  circuits  in  parallel  had  a  resistance 
)f  only  500  ohms.  In  the  common  plate  circuit  was  the  primary  of  a 
$tep-up  transformer  having  a  ratio  of  30  to  1,  this  voltage  being  supplied 
.o  a  very  high  impedance  load.  The  overall  voltage  amplification  of  this 
mtfit  was  about  30,000. 

For  ordinary  amplifiers  of  radio  signals,  however,  it  is  not  necessary 
,o  change  the  type  of  tube  used  in  the  various  stages  because,  for  the 
oudest  signal  an  operator  could  stand  the  grid  of  the  last  tube  of  the 
amplifier  need  have  an  impressed  e.m.f.  of  perhaps  1  volt;  a  comfortably 
oud  signal  is  obtained  with  a  fraction  of  this  value.  As  practically  any 
)ut  the  very  highest  impedance  tubes  operate  very  satisfactorily  with 
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an  impressed  grid  voltage  even  greater  than  this  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
entirely  needless  to  change  the  type  of  tube. 

Filters.^ — By  the  term  "  filter  "  is  understood  a  network,  or  combi- 
nation of  resistances,  inductances,  and  condensers  (or  merely  two  of  these 
kinds  of  circuits)  which  ''  passes  through  "  signals  of  one  frequency  better 
than  it  does  others;  in  other  words  it  is  a  selective  conductor,  of  soine 
sort.  If  filters  have  resistances  and  inductances,  or  resistances  and  cod- 
densers,  they  are  aperiodic,  having  no  natural  period  of  their  own.  If 
they  contain  inductances  and  condensers  they  may  be  periodic  0-^> 
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FiQ.  25. — Characteristics  of  dififerent  types  of  filters  a  and  h  having  eitha-  resistaoct 
and  capacity  or  resistance  lind  inductance  while  e  and  d  must  have  resistaiife, 
inductance,  and  capacity  properly  combined. 


having  one  or  more  natural  periods  of  oscillation)  depending  uix>n  how 
much  resistance  is  associated  with  the  network. 

The  characteristic  of  a  filter  is  generally  given  by  supposing  a  signal 
of  fixed  amplitude  and  variable  frequency  to  be  impressed  on  the  input 
terminals  and  plotting  against  frequency,  the  voltage  at  the  output 
terminals.  For  different  types  of  filters  we  may  get  characteristics  such 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  25,  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d).  The  first  two  (a  and  I 
have  only  resistance  and  inductance  or  resistance  and  capacity  used  ii 

^  For  an  excellent  mathematical  discussion  of  the  properties  of  various  types  cf 
filters  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XVI  of  Pierce's  "Electric  Oscillations  and  Qec- 
trie  Waves." 
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their  structure,  while  the  other  two  have  inductance,  resistance  and 
capacity. 

A  filter  is  generally  applied  to  high-frequency  amplifiers  and  may  be 
constructed  to  serve  either  one  or  both  of  two  different  purposes,  i.e. : 

(1)  To  prevent  signals  from  all  transmitting  stations,  except  one, 
from  being  amplified,  and  hence  to  keep  interfering  signals  from  reaching 
the  operator's  ear. 

(2)  To  prevent  currents  due  to  "strays,"  " static,"  etc.,  from  being 
amplified  as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  be  and  hence  to  keep  static 
interference  from  reaching  the  operator's  ear. 

These  two  purposes  of  the  filter  might  be  carried  out  as  shown  in 
Fig.  26.  This  figure  represents  a  high-frequency  resistance-repeating 
amplifier.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  incoming  cmrrents  which  go  past  the 
tuned  receiving  circuit  (a),  will  produce  varying  voltages  across  the  grid- 
filament  of  the  first  tube  and  be  thereby  amplified  into  the  plate  circuit 
of  this  tube.  Across  the  points  Y  and  0  there  is  connected  the  circuit 
C3-H1-K1-O;  the  circuit  from  Hi  to  Ki  consists  of  Ly-Ci  in  multiple 
with  the  grid  condenser  C4,  the  leak  resistance  n  and  the  grid-filament 
of  the  second  tube.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  this  part  of  the  amplifier 
circuit  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  27.  The  condenser  C3  serves  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  battery  Bi  from  sending  any  direct  current  into  the  circuit 
from  Hi  to  0,  and  may  be  made  quite  large,  so  as  to  have  a  low  reactance 
at  as  low  a  frequency  as  1000  cycles  per  second  or  less.  The  circuit  Li-Ci 
is  one  that  is  tuned  to  the  frequency  which  it  is  desired  to  amplify,  and, 
of  course,  at  this  frequency  it  has  a  very  high  impedance,  while  at  all 
other  frequencies,  higher  or  lower,  it  oflfers  a  lower  impedance. 

The  characteristic  of  this  filter  is  given  by  curve  (c)  of  Fig.  26.  The 
result  is  that  the  circuit  of  C3,  Hi,  Li-Ci,  Ki  will  practically  short-circuit 
the  resistance  from  F  to  0  at  all  frequencies  except  the  one  to  which  Li 
and  Ci  are  timed,  and,  therefore,  the  repeating  resistance  Ri  will  repeat 
but  poorly  all  frequencies  except  the  desired  one.  Of  course  the  fre- 
quencies nearest  the  desired  one  will  be  repeated,  though  not  strongly, 
into  the  second  tube  and  these  frequencies  are  still  further  weakened 
in  the  process  of  repeating  from  the  second  into  the  third  tube,  so  that, 
finally,  the  output  currents  will  contain  the  component  of  the  original 
input  currents  of  the  desired  frequency  strongly  amplified  and  components 
of  other  frequencies  very  much  weakened  or  totally  suppressed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  t3rpe  of  filter  acts  as  a  barrier  not  only  to  high- 
frequency  interfering  currents,  but  also  to  low-frequency  static  inter- 
ference. It  has  the  objection  of  requiring  the  filtering  circuits  Li-Ci, 
L2-C2,  etc.,  to  be  timed  to  the  incoming  signal  frequency,  and,  if  this  is 
a  variable  one,  the  tuning  complicates  the  operation  of  receiving.  The 
steady  state  impedance  from  Hi  to  Ki  of  the  parallel  circuit  Li-Ci,  is 
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about  as  shown  in  curve  c  of  Fig.  28,  where  /o  is  the  frequency  of  the  sigial 
which  it  is  desired  to  amplify.  The  exact  expression  from  which  tie 
curve  can  be  plotted  is  given  on  the  bottom  of  p.  71.    It  must  be  noted 
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that  this  impedance  curve  holds  only  for  the  steady  state,  and  hecoe 
gives  no  idea  as  to  how  the  circuit  will  react  to  pulses  or  highly  damped 
signals.  In  fact  just  because  of  the  behavior  of  this  circuit  to  pulses  t 
is  really  a  very  poor  filter  to  use  with  an  amplifier  for  reasons  now  to 
be  given. 


Tia.  27. — Circuit  detail  to  show  action  of  filter; 
the  circuit  between  H,  and  K,  pncticKlly  short 
circuits  any  frequency  except  that  for  which  it 
18  tuned. 


It  was  ahown  on  pages  268  et  seq.  that  when  a  damped  wave  of  e.m.f. 
i  used  for  exciting  a  tuned  circuit  two  distinct  effects  are  produced.  A 
orced  current,  of  the  same  fre-         ^^ ,  ^^  . 

[uency  as  the  impressed  e.m.f., 
lows  in  the  circuit,  and  another 
urrent  of  the  same  frequency 
s  the  natural  frequency  of  the 
ircuit  is  also  set  up.  The  relar 
ive  amplitudes  of  these  two 
urrenta  are  discussed  in  Chap- 
er  IV,  page  270.  It  is  there- 
Dre  evident  that  any  impulsive 
.m.f.  will  start  the  circuit  Li-Ci 
scillating  at  its  natural  fre- 
[uency  which  is  practically  the 
ame  frequency  as  that  for 
rhich  the  amplifier  is  best 
djusted;  this  [lulse  of  e.m.f. 
atmospheric  disturbance)  will 
herefore  be  sent  throi^  tube 
of  the  amplifier  as  a  pulse 

ut  after  passing  the  filter  Li-Ci  it  will  be  propagated  through  the  rest 
f  the  amplifier  as  a '  damped  wave-»iff7uU  of  practically  the  same  fre- 
quency as  that  for  which 
the  amplifier  is  adjusted, 
tiie  damping  of  this  apuri- 
ous  signal  being  fixed  by 
the  damping  constant  of 
circuit  Li~€i. 

This  is  an  effect  which 
must  be  carefully  guarded 
agunst  in  the  des^n  of 
amplifiers.  With  suitable 
filtering  circuits  the  pulse 
A,  -lilg.  29,  can  be  so 
affected  that  it  comes 
o.  28.— The  impedance  between  H,  and  K,  varies  with  though  the  amplifier  with 
impreased  frequency  eis  shown  here;   the  lower  the  r^  ,  ve     ,■ 

resistance   in   the   L^-C^  circuit  the  eharper  is  this   ""<*     '^.   amplification 
resonance  curve,  tl"Ul  th^   signal  B.      But 

if  tuned  filter  circuits  are 
ed  it  may  be  that  the  pulse  will  be  changed  to  a  damped-  signal  and  be 
[kplified  to  practically  the  same  extent  as  the  signal  B. 
This  timed  type  of  filter  is  excellent  for  differentiating  between  two 
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continuous  wave-signals  of  nearly  the  same  frequency.  For  a  oontinuous 
wave-signal  (the  "  dot  "  of  which  lasts  for  several  hundred  cycles  of  the 
signaling  frequency)  curves  like  those  of  Fig.  25  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
relative  selectivity  of  the  filter,  and,  as  the  selection  takes  place  pro- 
gressively as  it  goes  from  one  section  of  the  filter  (Li-Ci)  to  the  others 
(L2-C2,  etc.),  the  disturbing  signal  is  completely  nullified.  If  for  example 
the  desired  signal  is  /o  and  the  interfering  signal  is  f,  it  may  be  tha: 

one  section  of  the  filter  wHH 
cut  down  the  interference  to 
.2  of  its  initial  value  and  the 
desired  signal  to  .98  of  its 
impressed  value.  After  goiii| 
Time  through  three  sections  of  surii 

a  filter  the  signal  will  be  cj* 
down  to  .98^  or  about  M  d 
its  impressed  value,  wher^ 
the  interfering  signal  will  In 
reduced  to  .2^  =.008  of  iu 
impressed  value.  If  the  am- 
plifying power  of  the  tube? 
(apart  from  the  filtering  &r-j 
rangement)  is  100  times  i: 
voltage,  the  signal  wiU  cocjt 
throu^  the  amplifier  with  s 
voltage  amplitude  94  times  ^^ 
Fig.  29.— In  a  well-designed  amplifier  the  pulse  great  as  its  input  ampUtuiir. 
A  wiU  come  through  much  less  amplified  than  whereas  the  interference  would 
thesignal^for  which  the  amplifier  IS  designed:  ,  i_   x     o     i*  ^x     •        a 

when  filtem  uaing  inductance  and  capacityar^  ^^^  ^"*  -^  ^^  »*«  "^put  air- 
used,  however,  tuned  to  the  signal  B,  it  is  likely  phtude. 

that  the  pulse  A  will  be  changed  into  a  damped  For  differentiating  betweci 
wave  signal,  of  same  frequency  as  B,  and  will  spark  stations  the  rehtiv? 
be  amplified  as  much.  selectivity  is  not  as  good,  \^ 

cause  of  the  natural  oscillatiorj 
set  up  in  the  filter  sections  by  the  interfering  signal;  in  fact  for  sept- 
rating  highly  damped  spark  signals  this  filter  is  of  practically  no  value. 

Non-resonant  Filters. — A  simpler  filter  which  acts  to  weed  out  lew- 
frequency  interference  much  more  than  it  does  high-frequency  sign^^i 
is  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  30. 

This  diagram  is  similar  to  the  one  of  Fig.  26  except  that  the  resistance 
R'l  is  here  substituted  for  the  timed  circuit  Li-Ci  of  Fig.  26.    The  generi 
characteristic  of  this  type  of  filter  is  shown  in  Fig.  25,  curve  (a).    If  i  I 
given  ampUtude  of  voltage   of  variable  frequency,  is  impressed  acrw 
the  points  QS  (of  Fig.  30)  and  the  resultant  voltage  across  MS  >• 
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measured  it  will  be  found  to  have  somewhat  the  form  of  the  ciurve  (a) 
of  Fig.  26. 

While  no  definite  design  of  such  a  filter  can  be  given  here  (it  depend- 
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g  upon  the  tubes  used,  etc.)  it  has  proved  satisfactory  to  make  the  react- 
Lce  of  Cs  and  C4  for  the  signal  frequency  about  one-fifth  of  the  resist- 
ice  B\.    In  addition  to  this  consideration  the  reactance  of  C3  and  C4  in 
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series  must  be  small  compared  to  the  impedance  between  points  M-N,  and, 
furthermore,  the  impedance  of  the  network  C^-R^-C^-ri,  etc.,  as  measured 
between  the  points  Y-O  must  be  high  compared  to  the  resistance  £i; 
and  this  resistance  Ri  should  be  about  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  plate 
circuit  of  the  tube.  With  this  design  of  filter  and  amplifier  circuit  tlie 
voltage  amplification  per  stage  is  about  /io/3. 

As  an  example  of  how  a  filter  of  this  kind  differentiates  between  signak 
of  different  frequencies  a  case  has  been  worked  out  in  Fig.  31.  Pdnts 
0-Y  on  the  figure  would  normally  connect  across  the  plate  circuit  resist- 
ance of  one  tube,  and  points  3f-A' 
would  connect  to  the  input  dicuil 
of  the  next  tube  of  the  amplifier. 
Power  from  Generators  foi 
Amplifiers. — ^By  using  a  suitabk 
filter  it  is  possible  to  use  a  smaS 
generator  for  lighting,  the  fila- 
ments or  for  furnishing  the  plate 
current  of  an  amplifier.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  indicated  in  Eg. 
32.    The  amoxmt  of  filter  required 

will  depend  upon  the  q[uality  d 
FiQ.  31. — A  section  of  a  resistajice  capacity  ...         *  .«  «  .  i 

«!♦  -  *v  u  u-  u  ennnn  i  •  ^^  commutatiou  of  the  machine.  A« 
filter,  through  which  50,000  cycles  18  propa-    ,  ,.  .        ^_ 

gated  with  but  Uttle  attenuation,  whereas  *be  ordmary  commutation  fr^ 
5000  cycles  is  cut  down  to  one-tenth  of  its  quency  is  about  1000  per  secocd 
incoming  amplitude.  the  reactance   of  each  condaiser 

used  in  shunting  the  line  should 
be  small,  at  this  frequency,  compared  to  the  inductive  reactance  of  tk 
coils  (perhaps  one-tenth  as  much).  Iron  core  coils  may  be  used,  tk 
dimensions  of  Li,  Li,  etc.,  being  necessarily  much  larger  than  Zi2»  1% 
etc.,  because  of  the  greater  current  they  have  to  carry. 

Stability  of  Amplifiers — *'  Squealing." — ^An  amplifier,  esi)ecial]y  if  of 
the  inductance  or  transformer-repeating  type,  is  very  likely  to  produce 
in  the  telephone  receivers  audio-frequency  sustained  notes  which  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  incoming  signals;  this  action  is  known  ss 
"  squealing,"  and  is  extremely  objectionable  and  very  difficult  to  ove- 
come.  The  squealing  of  an  amplifier  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  th&: 
the  circuits  of  the  various  tubes  are  capable  of  oscillating,  and  may  osdh 
late  if  the  conditions  are  favorable;  this  applies  to  both  high-frequencr 
and  low-frequency  amplifiers.  Thus  assume,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
that  a  single  tube  is  connected  by  itself  as  it  would  be  connected  w^ 
it  used  in  the  low-frequency  transformer-repeating  amplifier  of  fig.  U 
page  842,  and  let  Fig.  33  represent  it.  The  coils  of  the  repeating  trans- 
formers Ti  and  T2  have  a  large  amount  of  distributed  capacity,  and  beaoe 
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the  circuit  may  be  roughly  represented  by  its  equivalent  of  Fig.  34.  It 
will  be  noted  that  LiCi  is  an  oscillating  circuit  and  the  grid  is  connected 
across  it;  furthermore  the  circuit  L2-C2  may  have  a  high  impedance 
to  currents  of  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit  Li-Ci.  Any  oscillations 
started  in  Li-Ci  will  produce  a  change  in  grid  potential  which  will  pro- 
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luce  a  change  in  plate  current;  the  latter  will  cause  a  variation  of  plate 
)Otential  to  take  place,  in  view  of  the  impedance  of  I/2-C2  being  connected 
n  series  .with  the  plate  battery,  and  finally  the  variation  of  plate  poten- 
ial  may,  throu^  the  capacity  of  plate  to  filament  and  grid  to  filament, 
eact  back  upon  the  grid,  and  may  impress  a  higiher  voltage  across  the 
drcuit  Li-Ci  than  at  first  existed.    Such  a  condition  would,  of  course, 
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be  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  currents  of  the  natural  frequency  of 

The  tube  may  also  oscillate  at  the  natiu*al  frequency  of  L2r^2;  whether 
it  oscillates  at  the  frequency  of  Li-Ci  or  of  L2-C2  depends  entirely  upoc 
which  of  these  frequencies  gives  correct  phases  of  e.m.f.'B  and  the  smaller 

losses  in  the  entire  circuit. 
If  the   frequency   at   whieh 
the  tube  oscillates  is  audible. 
the  currents  produced  there- 
by will  be  heard  in  the  tel^ 
phones  connected  in  the  plak 
circuit  of   the    last   tube  of 
the  amplifier,  and   will  thus 
produce  squealing.      If  the 
Fig.  33. — Circuit  detail  of  a  transformer  repeating  frequency    is    inaudible  the 
amplifier;   it  may  weU  be  that,  due  to  internal  telephone  will   give  no  indi- 
capacities  of  the  coils  (giving  the  circuit  a  natural       i'        f  fU  i      \ 

period)  and  the  coupling  between  plate  and  grid  ^  -ii       ■ 

circuit  inside  the  tube,  self-«u8tained  oscillations  currents,  but  they  will  sen- 
are  set  up  in  the  circuit.  ously  interfere  with  the  am- 
plifying action  of  the  tubes. 
In  the  case  of  a  high-frequency  transformer-repeating  amplifier  the  tu'tie 
circuits  may  also  oscillate,  but  they  will  do  so  at  radio  frequencies  and  wiZ 
not  be  heard,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  amplifier  as  a  whole  may  be  seriously 
impaired  by  the  presence  of  these  interfering  currents. 

On  the  other  hand  inductance  repeating  high-frequency  amplifia^. 
oscillating  at  radio  frequency,  sometimes  produce  an  audible  tone  in  the 
telephones  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
grid  condensers  may,  as  a  result  of 
the  oscillations,  become  so  highly  nega- 
tive as  to  cause  the  plate  current  to 
become  zero  and  thus  stop  the  oscil- 
lations; after  a  time  the  electrons 
collected  on  the  grid  will  leak  off  and 
the  plate  current  will  start  flowing; 
but  the  oscillations  wil}  again  start 
in  and  again  make  the  plate  current 
zero,  etc.  This  starting  and  stopping 
of   the  oscillations,    with  consequent 

pulsations  in  plate  current,  may  take  place  at  audio-frequency,  in  whicL 
jase  the  amplifier  will  "  squeal."  This  phenomenon  is  similar  to  tk 
one  fully  discussed  on  page  523  in  connection  with  oscillating  reoeiviEf 
tubes  equipped  with  grid  condensers. 

In  the  discussion  given  above  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  simplidiy 


Fig.  34. — ^The  transformer  oofls  of  Fx 
33,  with  their  internal  capacitiee  gm 
a  circuit  as  shown  here. 
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considered  the  action  taking  place  in  each  individual  tube,  which  may 
be  caused  to  oscillate  due  to  the  varying  currents  in  the  plate  circuit  of 
that  one  tube  reacting  back  upon  the  oscillating  circuit  to  which  the  grid 
and  filament  of  the  same  tube  are  connected.     Of  course  each  tube  may 
be  caused  to  oscillate  in  the  same  manner  at  the  same  or  a  slightly  different 
frequency  from  every  other.    What  does  happen,  however,  is  that  all 
tubes  are  subjected  to  one  single  frequ«icy  and  the  value  of  this  frequency 
is  the  one  at  which  it  is  "  easiest "  for  the  entire  amplifier  to  oscillate, 
that  is,  the  one  frequency  at  which  the  losses  in  the  whole  amplifier  (for 
a  given  strength  of  oscillation)  are  a  minimum;  of  course  if  these  losses 
are  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  plate  battery  through  tiie  reactions 
of  each  plate  upon  each  grid  circuit  the  amplifier  will  fail  to  oscillate  at 
that  frequency  or  at  any  other  frequency  for  which  this  condition  prevails. 
It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  output  circuit  of  the  amplifier  is 
coupled,  either  magnetically  or  electrostatically,  or  both,  to  the  input 
circuit,  in  which  case  the  amplifier  may  oscillate,  even  if  it  would  not 
otherwise  do  so.     Thus,  consider  the  three-stage  transformer-repeating 
amplifier  oi  Fig.  6,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  13.    Assume  that  oscil- 
latory currents  start  in  the  secondary  of  transformer  T;   these  currents 
will  be  repeated  and  amplified  from  tube  to  tube;  if  now  the  plate  circuit 
of  the  last  tube  is  so  related  to  the  grid  circuit  of  the  first  that  the  var3dng 
currents  in  the  former  can  produce  varying  voltages  in  the  latter,  which 
are  sufficiently  large  and  in  the  right  phase  to  increase  and  sustain  the 
currents  started  in  the  secondary  of  transformer  T,  then  the  amplifier 
will  oscillate.    It  will  be  easily  understood  that  if  there  is  coupling  between 
the  output  and  input  circuit  it  is  not  a  necessary  condition,  in  order  for 
the  amplifier  to  oscillate,  that  the  oscillations  shall  start  in  the  grid  cir- 
cuit of  the  first  tube,  for,  they  may  start  in  the  grid  circuit  or  even  the 
plate  circuit  of  any  one  of  the  tubes,  including  the  last,  and,  in  every  case, 
the  amplifying  action  of  the  apparatus  may  make  it  Ukely  that  oscillations 
be  sustained,  even  if  the  coupling  between  the  output  and  input  circuits 
IB  feeble. 

Again,  while  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  assumed  that  the 
plate  circuit  of  the  last  tube  is  coupled  to  the  grid  circuit  of  the  first  tube 
bhe  amplifier  may  oscillate  even  if  the  plate  circuit  of  an  intermediate 
tube  is  coupled  to  the  grid  circuit  of  the  first  tube  or,  in  general,  it  may 
>scillate  if  the  plate  circuit  of  any  one  tube  is  coupled  to  the  grid  circuit 
>f  any  of  the  preceding  tubes.  For,  as  long  as  any  ciurents  started  in 
ihe  oscillatory  circuit  of  any  one  tube  are  sustained  by  the  reactions  of 
;he  other  tubes  the  amplifier  as  a  whole  may  oscillate. 

Remedies  for  Amplifier  Squealing. — It  must  be  stated  at  the  outset 
hat  the  more  an  amplifier  amplifies  the  more  lijcely  it  is  to  squeal;  in 
>ther  words,  a  silent  amplifier  is  not  nr^Q^ssarily  better  than  one  which 
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shows  tendency  to  self  oscillation;  in  fact  if  a  series  of  tubes  connecied 
in  cascade  show  no  tendency  to  squeal  it  is  likely  that  the  combination 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  overall  amplification  is  much  lower  than  it  should 
be.  Even  when  all  precautions  against  squealing  have  been  taken  it 
may  be  found  upon  testing  the  amplifier  that  it  squeals  most  objection- 
ably.   In  general  the  following  points  should  be  observed: 

(a)  An  amplifier  without  any  oscillatory  circuits  is  not  very  apt  to 
squeal.  A  resistance-repeating  amplifier  may  be  constructed  practically 
without  any  oscillatory  circuits,  although  it  must  be  understood  that 
even  a  short  pair  of  wires  from  an  oscillatory  circuit,  with  a  very  high 
natiu*al  frequency  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  an  osciUatoiy  circuit. 
Hence  even  a  resistance  amplifier  may  oscillate  at  very  high  frequency 
and  yet  be  "  heard  "  if  the  grid  condensers  intermittently  "  block  "  the 
plate  current.  Resistance-repeating  amplifiers  (with  an  overall  volt^ 
amplification  of  about  25,000)  have  been  constructed  which  do  not  squeal 

(b)  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  output  and  input  circuits  of 
an  amplifier  be  coupled  together  even  in  the  feeblest  manner.  It  is  best 
to  use  for  both  of  these  circuits  short  twisted  leads  and  the  output  and 
input  circuits  should  be  kept  as  far  apart  as  possible.  The  twisted  leads 
should  be  ''  shielded  "  by  enclosing  them  in  a  grounded  flexible  metallic 
casing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  advisable  that  all  plate  circuit  leads  be 
kept  from  being  coupled  to  grid  circuit  leads  of  previous  tubes;  hence 
the  leads  inside  of  the  amplifier  box  should  be  run  with  this  very  important 
point  in  view. 

(c)  Each  tube  and  its  holder  should  be  placed  in  a  shielded  chamber, 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  copper  connected  to  ground;  this 
prevents  any  electrostatic  or  magnetic  field  from  one  tube  from  appre- 
ciably affecting  the  adjacent  tubes  or,  in  other  words,  it  prevents  coupling 
between  adjacent  tubes,  since  the  energy  contained  in  any  vaiyii^  fields 
produced  by  one  tube  is  absorbed  by  the  currents  created  in  the  surround- 
ing copper.  This  precaution  should  always  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
high-frequency  amplifiers  especially. 

(d)  Wherever  possible,  separate  plate  batteries  and  filament  batteries 
should  be  used  for  each  tube,  for  in  this  manner  a  means  of  coupling 
between  the  tubes  is  done  away  with.  Unfortimately,  separate  batteries 
for  all  tubes  add  so  much  to  the  weight,  size,  and  cost  of  an  amplifier  as 
to  make  the  arrangement  impossible  for  any  but  special  laboratory  work. 
In  any  case  both  of  these  batteries  should  be  of  as  low  a  resistance  as 
feasible. 

(e)  All  leads  should  be  rigidly  held  in  their  proper  places  and  all  con- 
nections be  well  soldered. 

Even  when  all  these  precautions  have  been  taken  it  may  be  that  an 
amplifier  known  to  be  correctiy  built,  and  of  previous  good  behavi(H' 
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gives  loud  ''  sputtering  "  noises  in  the  telephones,  even  when  the  input 
circuit  is  short-circuited.  This  may  be  due  to  a  "  bad  "  tube  somewhere 
in  the  ampUfier  (to  be  discussed  in  the  next  section)  or  it  may  be  due 
to  either  the  A  or  B  batteries.  A  storage  battery  is  practically  always 
used  for  filament  heating,  so  it  is  evident  that  this  battery  has  a  low 
resistance,  but  it  will  be  foimd  that  if  a  good  amplifier  (high  amplification) 
is  used  with  an  A  battery  nearly  discharged  (say  lower  than  1.8  volts 
for  a  lead  cell)  all  sorts  of  odd  noises  may  be  heard  in  the  amplifier, 
whereas  if  a  normally  charged  A  battery  is  substituted  the  amplifier  is 
quiet. 

The  same  remark  holds  true  regarding  the  B  battery  to  an  even 
greater  degree;  the  small  dry  cells  generally  used  for  the  plate  battery 
develop  a  very  high  variable  resistance  towards  the  end  of  their  life,  and 
if  there  is  one  such  "  worn-out "  cell  in  the  battery  it  will  result  in  very 
bad  noises  in  the  amplifier.  A  test  of  the  cells  with  a  low  resistance  volt- 
meter will  at  once  show  of  the  defective  cell. 

Tube  Noises. — ^Another  feature  which  causes  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  operation  of  an  amplifier  is  the  "  noise  "  produced  by  the  tubes. 
The  reader  will  realize  that  any  slight  change  in  the  currents  flowing  in 
the  plate  or  filament  circuit  of  an  amplifier  tube,  especially  if  it  be  one 
of  the  first  tubes,  may  be  so  amplified  as  to  finally  produce  a  very  lar^ 
change  in  the  plate  current  of  the  last  tube,  and  hence  a  loud  click  in  the 
phones.  Sometimes  these  chcks  are  frequent  and  almost  deafening  as 
compared  with  the  signals,  hence  very  objectionable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  these  noises  form  one  of  the  limitations  of  amplifiers  in  so  far  as  the 
number  of  stages  is  concerned,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  J 
minute  changes  of  currents  in  the  first  tubes,  which,  if  repeated  and 
amplified  through  a  large  number  of  stages,  may  finally  ''  swamp  "  the 
legitimate  signals.  These  minute  changes  of  current  in  the  tube  circuits 
may  take  place  due  to  several  causes,  the  most  conunon  of  which  are: 

(1)  Sudden  slight  changes  in  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  vari- 
ous batteries  (discussed  in  previous  section). 

(2)  Mechanical  vibration  of  the  elements  of  the  tubes. 

(3)  A  slight  amount  of  gas  causing  ionization,  or,  what  is  more 
difficult  to  overcome,  actual  irregularities  in  the  rate  of  emis- 
sion of  electrons  from  the  filaments.  This  is  probably  due 
to  surface  impurities  of  the  hot  filament. 

It  is  evident  that  mechanical  vibrations  of  the  tube  elements  will 
vary  the  distance  between  the  grid  and  filament  and,  of  course,  the  plate 
current  will  change  accordingly;  the  same  is  true  of  any  changes  in  the 
distance  between  plate  and  filament  and  plate  and  grid.  Hence  the 
elements  should  be  firmly  supported.    Of  course,  no  matter  how  firmly 
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supported,  they  may  alwa3rs  be  made  to  vibrate,  though  imperoeptiUy, 
and  yet  enou^  to  be  detected  by  the  amplifier;  hence  the  care  must 
be  exercised  in  supporting  the  elements.  The  importance  of  this,  pomt 
was  not  at  first  fully  realized,  and  tubes  were  used  for  aeroplane  work 
the  elements  of  which  were  not  sufficiently  well  supported,  with  the  result 
that  an  amplifier 'consisting  of  these  tubes  became  practically  useless. 
The  matter  of  supporting  the  tubes  themselves  is  extremely  important 
in  this  connection  and  should  be  given  the  greatest  attention.  Amplifier 
tubes  are  generally  supported  on  thick  pieces  of  soft  spongy  rubber  or 
else  on  light  springs;  the  point  to  strive  after  is  to  obtain  a  support  sudi 
that  if  the  tube  as  a  whole  is  caused  to  vibrate  it  will  do  so  at  a  very  low, 
inaudible,  frequency,  and,  furthermore,  it  will  not  be  able  to  comimmicate 
the  vibrations  to  the  elements  of  the  tubes,  the  natural  frequency  of  which 
is  very  high  in  view  of  the  rigid  suspension  of  the  elements. 

It  will  be  realized  that  the  behavior  of  the  first  tube  of  a  multi-stage 
amplifier  must  be  extremely  regular  if  it  is  to  produce  inappreciable  noises 
in  the  telephones  at  the  output  end.  Assuming  an  amplifier  which  multi- 
plies the  input  voltage  by  10^  having  a  resistance  (or  reactance)  in  the 
first  plate  circuit  of  50,000  ohms  and  assuming  that  a  voltage  of  .02  on 
the  grid  of  the  last  tube  will  give  an  audible  signal  in  the  telephones,  i: 
may  be  seen  that  a  change  in  current  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  first  tube 
of  only  lO*"^^  ampere  will  produce  an  audible  noise.  This  migiht  be  a 
variation  in  the  plate  current  of  the  first  tube  of  only  one  part  in  ten 
nuUion!  But  if  we  try  to  conceive  of  the  surface  conditions  of  the  hot 
metal  from  which  the  electrons  are  being  boiled  out,  it  seems  impossibk 
thai  the  emission  of  electrons  should  be  steady  enough  to  eliminate  such 
a  slight  irr^ularity.  In  fact  it  seems  that  with  present  tubes  a  much 
larger  variation  of  the  plate  current  is  continually  occurring. 

Again  any  outside  disturbances  impressed  on  the  input  tenniiuls 
even  as  small  as  10~~^  volt  will  produce  an  audible  noise  in  the  telephone. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  if  the  input  circuit  of  an  amplifier 
is  not  subject  to  interfering  signals  as  great  as  10'®  volt  an  amplifier  mar 
usefully  be  employed  with  a  voltage  amplification  of  between  10*  and 
10^,  if  quiet  tubes  are  used  in  the  first  stages;  with  present  tubes  more 
than  this  (or  as  much  as  this  in  most  cases)  is  not  worth  while;  the  signal 
may  be  made  louder  by  using  perhaps  one  or  two  more  tubes,  but  in 
general  it  is  no  more  readable. 

Arrangement  of  Apparatus  in  Amplifiers. — In  Fig.  35  is  shown  a  three- 
stage  audio-frequency  amplifier  using  transformer  repeating.  The  tubes 
used  have  /io=7  and  the  transformer  ratio  is  about  3.5;  in  series  mth. 
the  negative  lead  from  each  filament  is  a  small  piece  of  resistance  irire. 
so  that  the  grids  are  held  at  a  negative  potential,  with  respect  to  each 
filament.    The  filaments  are  in  parallel  the  currents  being  controUed  hy 
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a  common  rheostat;  the  battery  used  in  the  plate  circuit  (the  same  battery 
serves  all  tubes)  should  be  about  40  volts.  An  over-all  voltt^  ampli- 
fication of  about  3000  is  obtained,  but  there  ia  generally  an  audible  tube 
noise  present,  making  it  useless  for  reading  very  weak  signals. 

In  Figs.  36  and  37  is  shown  a  very  carefully  designed  amplifier  having 
ita  best  performance  for  a  signal  of  6000  meters  wave-length.  Induc- 
tance repeating  is  used,  the  coils  being  toroids  with  iron-dust  cores;  they 
have  a  reactance  of  about  50,000  ohms.  The  tubes  used  have  fiQ  equal 
to  35  and  use  a  plate  potential  of  130  volts.    The  total  voltage  ampli- 


Fia.  36.— A  compftct  transformer-repeating  audiofrequency  aii4>lifier;  the  tubee  ue  in 
spring  BuspeDBioDs,  each  in  its  separate  metallic  compartment.  It  has  a  voltage 
amplification  of  about  3O0O.  /  ^ 

fication  possible,  without  squealing,  ia  about  50,000,  but  its  useful  ampli- 
fication for  very  weak  signals,  is  only  about  5000. 

This  question  of  useful  amplification  is  seldom  mentioned  in  texts, 
but  is  really  very  important.  It  may  be  that  two  amplifiers  are  com- 
pared in  the  laboratory  and  it  is  found  that  one  gives  a  voltage  ampU- 
fication  ten  times  as  much  as  the  other.  It  may  be  that  this  comparative 
figure  checks  when  different  tests  are  made  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
regarding  its  accuracy.  It  might  be  then  assumed  that  if  a  signal  giving 
%  certain  current  in  the  antenna  is  just  readable  with  amplifier  -4  {the 
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Fia.  S6. — ^External  appesnnce  of  a  very  well-deagaed  amplifier  for  a  frequency  of 
60,000  cyclw ;  the  input  circuit  can  be  connected  to  vsrious  sta^ee  by  means  of  tbe 
plug  and  flexible  cord.  The  total  amplification  of  thia  instnimetit  is  about  S0,OjC 
but  it  can  seldom  be  used  efficiently  with  an  amplification  ^renter  than  tboui 
SOOO  becaiue  of  tube  noises. 


FiQ.  37.— Arrangement  of  the  apparatus  of  the  amplifier  sbown  in  Fig.  3 
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poorer  one)  that  when  amplifier  B  is  used  the  signal  would  be  readable 
if  the  antenna  current  were  decreased  to  one-tenth  its  former  value.  It 
will  probably  be  found,  however,  that  when  amplifier  B  is  used  an  antenna 
current  about  one-half  that  used  with  amplifier  A  is  the  least  audible 
signal,  instead  of  one-tenth,  as  is  naturally  assumed.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  ''  background ''  of  noise  (from  tubes  and  other  sources)  present 
to  a  greater  extent  with  B  than  with  A.  And  the  presence  of  the  noisy 
backgroimd  requires  a  much  stronger  signal  in  the  phones  when  using 
amplifier  B  than  is  required  when  A  is  used. 


CHAPTER  XII 
EXPERIMENTS  WITH  RADIO  CIRCUITS 

In  this  chapter  is  indicated  a  brief  course  of  selected  experiments  to  be 
performed  in  the  radio  laboratory.  As  in  any  branch  of  engineering,  a 
laboratory  course,  to  parallel  the  theoretical  studies,  is  essential  if  the 
principles  and  actions  of  the  apparatus  investigated  are  to  be  fully  under- 
stood and  the  greatest  good  obtained. 

The  experiments  have  been  selected  primarily  to  give  the  student 
training  in  the  manipulation  and  operation  of  vacuum  tubes  in  their 
several  applications  of  detection,  amplification,  generation,  and  modu- 
lation; the  first  few  experiments/  however,  are  designed  to  investigate 
the  action  of  coupled  circuits,  receiving  circuits  and  spark  transmitters. 
The  apparatus  requirements  have  been  made  as  simple  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  satisfactory  results,  and  most  of  the  equipment  specified 
should  be  found  readily  available  in  any  laboratory  intended  for  investi- 
gation of  radio  engineering  problems. 

EXFERIMBITT  NO.  1 

Object 

To  investigate  the  phenomena  of  resonance  in  a  simple  aeries  circuit 
and  in  two  circuits  coupled  together  by  mutual  inductance.  To  find  the 
effect  of  coupling  upon  the  form  of  the  resonance  cxurve  and  to  study 
the  effect  of  mistuning  the  secondary  circuit. 

Apparatus^ 

Two  fixed  condensers  Ci  and  C2.  (These  should  be  of  suitable  value 
and  may  be  equal  in  value,  although  not  necessarily  so.) 

Two  fixed  inductances  Li  and  L2.  (These  inductances  should  have 
such  value  that,  when  combined  with  Ci  and  C2  respectively,  the  oscil- 
lation frequencies  are  at  the  middle  of  the  range  of  frequencies  obtain- 
able with  the  alternator  available.) 

I  In  this  experiment,  as  well  as  those  which  follow,  suitable  values  of  apparmtas 
constants  have  been  suggested  wherever  considered  desirable,  and  in  the  specific  dino 
tions  for  each  test,  such  suggested  apparatus  has  been  considered  as  available. 
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Alternator.  (The  speed  should  be  widely  variable  so  that  a  wide 
range  of  frequencies  may  be  covered.) 

One  alternating  current  voltmeter. 

Two  alternating  current  anuneters  (to  measure  primary  and  secondary 
current). 

Frequency  indicator.  (Tachometer  or  speed  counter  will  probably 
be  found  convenient  as  the  voltage  may  be  too  low  for  the  commercial 
frequency  meter.) 

One  variable  non-inductive  resistance. 

Operatioii 

Note:  In  each  test  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  alternator  should  be 
held  constant  throughout.  A  preliminary  run  should  be  made  to  insure 
all  meters  reading  on  scale  at  the  resonant  frequency  and  to  prevent 
damage  to  meters  and  apparatus. 

Test  No.  1. — (a)  Obtain  the  resonance  curve  for  the  circuit  connected 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  using  as  low  resistance  in  the  circuit  as  possible. 

(b)  Repeat  test  1  (a)  with  same  alternator  voltage,  using  a  high  resist- 
ance in  the  circuit. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Readings  of  current  and  frequency  should  be  taken,  about  ten  or 
twelve  readings  at  least  being  taken  over  the  range  of  available  frequencies. 
The  readings  may  be  spread  out  where  the  current  changes  but  Uttle 
with  frequency  and  should  be  concentrated  on  the  more  rapidly  curving 
portions  of  the  resonance  curve. 

Test  No.  2. — (o)  Determine  the  resonance  curves  for  coupled  circuits 
connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  being 
tuned.  A  suitable  alternator  voltage  will  be  about  twice  the  value  used 
in  test  1.    Use  a  coefficient  of  coupling  -K  of  approximately  0.05.    If 

necessary,  measure  M,  L\  and  L2,  in  order  to  determine  KlK^^ ). 

\       VL1L2/ 
Read  the  current  in  each  circuit  and  frequency,  as  the  frequency  is  varied, 
following  the  procedure  indicated  for  Test  No.  1. 
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(b)  Repeat  Test  No.  2  (a),  using  a  coefficient  of  coupling  of  approxi- 
mately 0.15. 

(c)  Repeat  Test  No.  2  {a),  using  a  coefficient  of  coupling  of  approxi- 
mately 0.40. 

Test  No.  3. — Using  a  high  value  of  coupling  (say  0.40),  determine 
the  resonance  curves  for  coupled  circuits,  with  the  secondary  circuit 
mistuned  about  50  per  cent.  (Increase  or  decrease  C2  so  that  =Vl^ 
=  1.6 VLiCi  or  .5VL1C1,  choosing  that  variation  which  may  be  most 
convenient  to  make  with  the  apparatus  at  hand.) 

Curves 

Plot  resonance  curves  for  each  of  the  six  runs  specified  above.  Illustra- 
tive curves  are  shown  in  Chapter  I,  Figs.  53,  54  and  95.  For  tests  No& 
2  and  3,  calculate  w'  and  «",  using  formulae  (101),  (102),  (103)  and  (IQi}, 
Chapter  I.  It  is  suggested  that  the  student  review  that  part  of  Chapter 
I  dealing  with  coupled  circuits  before  attempting  to  carry  out  the  fore- 
going tests. 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  8 

Object 

Use  of  a  buzzer-wave  generator;  setting  up  and  adjusting  a  receiving 
circuit  using  a  crystal  detector;  characteristic  curves  of  a  crystal  rectifier 
by  continuous  current  test;  operation  of  a  crystal  rectifier  on  alternating 
current. 

Apparatus 

Two  dry  cells. 

Fixed  inductance  L'  (about  150  microhenries). 
Fixed  capacity  C  (about  .005  microfarad). 
Buzzer  rheostat. 
Buzzer. 

Variable  inductance  L  (0-5000  microhenries). 
Variable  capacity  C  (O-.OOIO  microfarad). 
Phones. 

Crystal  rectifier. 

Micro-anmieter  ((^-1000  micro-amperes). 
Potentiometer. 
Low-reading  d.c.  voltmeter. 

Source  of  low  potential  alternating  current.     (May  be  conveniemly 
obtained  from  an  alternator  operated  with  its  field  circuit  open.) 
Lo^-reading  a.c.  voltmeter. 
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Operation 

Test  1. — Connect  the  buzzer  wave-generator  in  accordance  with 
Fig.  3.  Vary  the  buzzer  adjustment  and  series  resistance  until  a  pure 
musical  note  is  obtained. 

Test  2. — Connect  the  receiver  circuit  in  accordance  with  Fig.  4. 
Couple  this  circuit  closely  to  the  buzzer  generator,  and  adjust  the  recti- 
fying crystal  until  a  loud  signal  is  heard  in  the  phones.  Jar  the  crystal 
and  note  how  easily  its  adjustment  is  spoiled.  Note  how  easy  or  difficult 
it  is  to  find  another  good  rectif3dng  point  on  the  crystal. : , 

Test  3. — ^With  tight  coupling,  and  holding  the  inductance  constant, 
vsry  the  capacity  until  resonance  is  obtained  (maximum  signal  in  phones). 
N^ote  the  range  of  condenser  adjustment  oyer  which  the  signal  is  heard. 
This  is  a  measure  of  the  sdecUvity.  (See  Note.)  Repeat  this  test  with 
v'arious  values  of  coupling,  and  note  the  relation  between  selectivity  and 
coupling. 


c 


JttA^L 


^ 


p" 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Note:  A  circuit  is  said  to  be  selective  when  it  is  necessary  (in  order 
o  get  a  maximum  strength  of  signal)  to  adjust  closely  the  value  of  induc- 
tance or  capacity  being  used  for  tuning  the  circuit.  If  the  signal  is  of 
bbout  the  same  strength  for  widely  different  values  of  the  tuning  con- 
lenser  or  inductance,  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  non-selective;  or  it  may 
>e  said  that  the  tuning  is  broad  for  such  a  circuit,  while  a  selective  circuit 
9  said  to  have  sharp  tuning.  A  circuit  which  has  no  natural  period  is 
aid  to  be  "  aperiodic." 

Test  4. — ^VS^th  loose  coupling  make  the  inductance  as  low  as  possible, 
obtain  resonance  by  var3dng  the  condenser,  and  note  the  strength  of 
ignals  and  selectivity.  Repeat,  using  a  very  high  inductance.  Com- 
pare the  strength  of  signals  and  selectivity  in  the  two  cases. 

Test  6. — Obtain  the  continuous  ciurent  characteristic  of  the  rectifier 
in  this  case  a  crystal),  making  the  connections  as  indicated  in  Fig.  5. 
iTary  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  crystal  from  plus  one  volt  to  minus 
me  volt.  Gret  a  reading  of  the  current  for  each  0.1  volt  between  the 
Lmits  named.  The  above  test  shoidd  be  made  for  a  point  on  the  crystal 
vhich  shows  good  rectification  in  the  receiving  circuit  of  Fig.  4.  Obtain 
knother  cxurve  for  a  second  point  on  tlie  crystal  which  shows  poor  detection 
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when  tried  with  the  buzzer.     Make  a  note  of  which  side  of  the  detector 
is  positive  when  the  larger  current  flowa 

Test  6. — Replace  the  battery  shown  in  Fig.  6  by  a  low  potential  alter- 
nating current  source  and  connect  the  a.c.  vdt- 
'I'  I    meter  directly  across  this  source.    Starting  with  a 

potentiometer  setting  which  gives  the  lowest  volt- 
age, get  a  series  of  readings  of  the  micro-ammeter 
and  of  the  impressed  voltage,   and   note  how  the 

— /aV^^ )  rectification    varies   with    the    impressed   voltage. 

^""^  The    voltage   impressed   across    the    crystal   and 

Fig.  5.  galvanometer  is  to  be  calculated  from  the   meas- 

ured voltage  of  the  a.c.  generator  and  the  position 
of  the  potentiometer  contact;  the  resistance  used  in  the  potentiomet^ 
must,  of  course,  be  low  compared  to  that  of  the  crystal. 

Questions 

1.  If  in  a  buzzer  circuit  L  =  100  microhenries  and  (7 =.0004  micro- 
farad, what  is  the  wave-length?  If  C  =  .O0O2  microfarad,  what  value 
must  L  have  to  generate  a  wave-length  of  600  meters? 

2.  Judging  from  your  experimental  results  is  tight  coupling  or  loose 
coupling  generally  desirable  under  actual  field  conditions  where  much 
interference  is  likely  to  occur? 

3.  A  circuit  is  timed  for  an  incoming  signal  with  certain  values  of 
L  and  C,  If  L  is  increased  four  times  what  change  must  be  made  in  C 
to  maintain  the  tuning? 

4.  What  three  characteristics  should  a  good  crystal  rectifier  possess? 

EXPERDAENT  NO.  8 

Object 

Study  of  the  wave-meter;  use  of  the  meter  for  measuring  the  wave- 
length of  low-  and  high-powered  circuits,  i.e.,  receiving  and  transmit  tine 
circuits;  measurement  of  inductance  and  capacity  by  means  of  the  wave- 
meter,  using  the  meter  as  a  detecting  circuit  or  as  a  calibrated  wave 
generator. 

Apparatus 

Two  dry  cells. 

Coil  A — standard  fixed  inductance  (about  50  microhenries). 

Coil  B — ^unknown  fixed  inductance  (one  designed  for  low  voltage 
service). 

Coil  C — unknown  fixed  inductance  (antenna  loading  coil  or  one  a»l 
of  an  oscillation  transformer). 
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Condenser  D — ^unknown  fixed  condenser.  (Small  capacity  intended 
for  low  voltage  service.) 

Condenser  E — ^unknown  fixed  condenser.  (Condenser  used  for  high 
voltage  service,  e.g.,  in  the  closed  circuit  of  a  spark  transmitter,  2  or  3 
I^eyden  jars  in  parallel  would  be  suitable.) 

Condenser  F — ^unknown  variable  condenser  (such  as  used  in  receiving 
circuit — is  to  be  adjusted  only  for  maximiun  capacity). 

Wave-meter  (range  to  at  least  1000  meters). 

Buzzer. 

Buzzer  rheostat. 

Crystal  rectifier. 

Source  of  power  for  high  power  test  (Test  No.  7).  This  is  most  con- 
veniently obtained  by  disconnecting  the  normal  closed  circuit  capacity 
and  inductance  from  an  ordinary  spark  transmitter,  no  change  being 
made  in  the  low-tension  circuit,  step-up  transformer  or  spark  gap  con- 
nections.   (See  Kg.  7.) 


J    /♦^AAAA- 


Operatioa 

Test  1.  Inq^ectioii  of  Wave-meter. — Open  and  inspect  in  detail 
whatever  wave-meter  may  be  available.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  con- 
nections, and  study  carefully  the  various  parts.  Note  how  the  unilateral 
connection  of  the  detector  and  phones  may  be  obtained. 

Test  2.  Measurement  of  Capacity. — Set  up  a  buzzer-excited  circuit 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  6  and  consisting  of  A  and  D.  (See  Note.)  Measure 
by  means  of  the  wave-meter,  the  wave- 
length of  the  oscillations  generated,  using 
no  tighter  coupling  than  necessary  (weak 
coupling  is  necessary  if  an  accurate 
setting  of  the  wave-meter  is  to  be 
obtained).  From  the  measured  wave- 
length and  the  known  value  of  the 
inductance  calculate  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser. 

Note:  In  this  and  in  subsequent  tests  make  connections  with  short 
leads.  Use  particularly  short  leads  in  the  oscillating  circuits.  The 
capacity  of  the  leads  connecting  the  condenser  to  the  inductance  or  to 
the  detector  circuit  or  to  the  buzzer  acts  as  part  of  the  capacity  of  the 
oscillating  circuit,  thus  making  the  capacity  of  the  circuit  greater  than 
that  of  the  condenser  and  giving  an  error  proportional  to  the  capacity 
of  the  leads.  The  error  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser;  for  large  condensers  the  efifect  is  small,  but  for  condensers 
of  100  micro-microfarads  or  less  an  error  of  25  per  cent  may  easily  be  made. 
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Fig.  6. 
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A  similar  error  occurs  due  to  the  inductance  of  the  leads  in  the  oscillating 
circuit. 

Test  3.  Measurement  of  Capacity. — Repeat  Test  2,  substitutiDg 
condenser  E  for  condenser  D. 

Test  4L  Measurement  of  Capacity;  Computation  of  Capadty  from 
Dimensions. — Repeat  Test  2,  substituting  condenser  F  (set  for  maximum 
capacity)  for  condenser  D.  Before  performing  this  test  take  apart  con- 
denser Fy  obtain  the  dimensions  and  number  of  plates,  and  compute 
capacity.    Compare  the  computed  with  the  measured  capacity. 

Test  6.  Measurement  of  Inductance;  Computation  of  Inductance 
from  Dimensions. — Calculate  the  value  of  inductance  of  Coil  B  from 
its  dimensions,  and  then  measure  it,  using  for  a  standard  capacity  such 
a  combination  of  condensers  D,  E,  and  F  as  will  produce  a  wave-laigm 
within  the  range  of  the  wave-meter.  This  value  of  wave4ength  is  to  be 
calculated  from  the  known  values  of  the  capacities  and  the  computed 
value  of  the  inductance. 

Test  6.  Wave-length  of  an  Oscillating  Circuit  Excited  by  a  Buzzer.— 
Measure  the  wave-length  produced  by  the  combination  of  Coil  C  and 

condenser  E,  using  a  buzzer  cinniit 
as  in  previous  tests. 

Test  7.    Wave-lengtii  of  an  Os- 
cillating Circuit  Excited  by  a  Power- 
set — Transfer  C  and  E  to  the  hi^- 
power  circuit  shown  in   Fig.  7,  and 
again  measure  the  wave4ength.    It 
should  be  f  oimd  that  the  wave4eDgtli 
for  tests  6  and  7  is  the  same. 
Test  8.    The  Wave-meter  as  a  Wave-generator.— Connect  the  wav^ 
meter  as  a  wave-generator  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8  and  couple  to  it  the  ose3- 
lating  circuit  consisting  of  coil  A  and  condenser  D,  with  detector  and 
phones  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
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vie.  Vary  the  wave-length 
generated  by  the  wave-meter 
until  the  test  circuit  indi- 
cates resonance;  the  wave- 
length of  the  test  circuit  is 
then  read  from  the  wave- 
meter.    From  this  and  the 

known  inductance  compute  the  capacity.  It  should  be  foimd  that  ihe 
capficity  thus  obtained  agrees  with  that  found  in  Test  2,  when  the  ware- 
meter  was  used  as  the  detecting  circuit.  What  small  difference  occurs 
is  due  to  the  capacity  and  inductance  of  leads,  personal  error,  etc. 
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Questions 

1.  If  the  wave-length  of  a  circuit  is  to  be  increased  from  600  meters 
to  2500  meters  how  much  must  the  L  of  the  circuit  be  increased,  the  C 
of  the  circuit  remaining  the  same? 

2.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the  condenser  of  a  certain  wave-meter 
is  5500  micro-micro-farads.  Its  maximum  wave-length  is  6200  meters. 
What  is  the  inductance  of  the  coU  used?  If  the  range  of  the  meter  is 
to  be  increased  to  12,000  meters  how  much  inductance  must  be  added 
to  that  of  the  meter? 

3.  A  solenoidal  coil  has  a  winding  5  inches  long,  25  turns  to  the  inch, 
and  is  4  inches  in  diameter.  What  is  L  in  cm.  and  in  microhenries  and 
in  millihenries? 

4.  A  sliding  plate  condenser  has  eleven  fixed  plates  and  ten  movable 
plates.  The  plates  are  3  inches  by  4f  inches  and  the  separation  of  adjacent 
plates  is  ^  inch.    What  is  the  capacity  in  cm.  and  in  microfarads? 


EXPERIMENT  NO.  4 

Object 

To  set  up  and  adjust  a  transmitting  set,  using  inductive  coupling; 
to  investigate  the  effect  on  antenna  current  of  tuning  the  antenna  circuit 
to  the  closed  circuit;  effect  of  coupling  on  the  amoimt  of  antenna  current 
and  wave-lengths  radiated;  energy  distribution  cmre;  determination 
of  the  decrement  of  the  set;  conductive  coupling. 

Ai»paratus 

Source  of  alternating  current  supply  (500<^  or  60^^)  and  step^p 
power  transformer  designed  for  radio  service  (about  1  kw.  rating).  Spark 
gap  (plain  open  gap).  Oscillation  transformer  (the  inductances  used 
may  be  of  the  flat  spiral  type,  should  be  insulated  for  high  voltages,  and 
have  a  maximiun  inductance  of  about  40-50  microhenries). 

High-voltage  condensers  for  primary  and  secondary  circuits.  (These 
may  conveniently  consist  of  Leyden  jars,  properly  connected.  The 
amoimt  of  capacity  will  depend  on  the  wave-length  for  which  it  is  decided 
to  adjust  the  set,  but  will  probably  not  exceed  .005  to  .010  microfarad 
for  either  circuit.) 

Hot-wire  ammeter  for  antenna  circuit. 

Wave-meter. 

Loading  inductance  (may  or  may  not  be  needed,  depending  on  relative 
values  of  closed  and  open  circuit  inductance  and  capacity). 
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Loading  resistance  (may  be  found  necessary  to  limit  current  in  antama 
circuit  to  a  safe  value  and  will  probably  not  be  more  than  5  or  10  ohms). 

Switch  for  controlling  the  low-voltage  supply  to  the  step-up  trans- 
former (usually  a  S.  P.  S.  T.  switch). 

Operatioii.    Inductively  Coupled  Transmitter 

Test  1.  Connections. — Make  connections  as  shown  in  Fig.  9  with 
the  exception  of  the  antenna  circuit,  which  is  to  be  left  open;  use  short 
wires  arranged'  in  direct  and  orderly  fashion.  The  high-voltage  wiring 
between  the  power  transformer  and  the  primary  winding  of  the  oscillaticm 
transformer  is  dangerous,  and  must  be  so  arranged  that  accidental  contact 
with  it  is  not  likely.  Before  turning  power  on  the  set  ask  the  instructor 
to  look  over  the  connections  and  to  set  the  spark  cap  to  a  suitable  lengtL 
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Test  2.  Adjustment  of  Closed  Circuit. — When  the  gap  is  sparking 
properly,  place  the  wave-meter  in  proximity  to  the  primary  of  the  oscil- 
lation transformer  and  read  the  wave-length  which  is  being  generated. 
Change  the  amoxmt  of  inductance  used  until  the  set  is  generating  the 
wave-length  for  which  the  set  is  to  be  adjusted.  Keep  the  antenna  cir- 
cuit open. 

Test  3.  Tuning  of  Antenna  Circuit  to  Closed  Circuit. — Close  the 
antenna  circuit  or  secondary  oscillating  circuit.  In  one  of  the  ^Kxnnect- 
ing  wires  take  two  or  three  turns,  making  a  loose  coil  about  3  inches  is 
diameter.  This  coil  is  for  exciting  the  wave-ineter;  it  must  be  left  fixed 
and  treated  as  part  of  the  inductance  of  the  secondary  circuit;  although 
its  inductance  is  small  it  will  generally  be  large  enough  to  effect  the  wave- 
length of  the  set  and  so  must  not  be  altered  when  investigating  the  effect 
of  other  changes  in  the  circuit.  It  might  seem  that  the  wave-meter 
should  be  coupled  to  the  secondary  of  the  oscillation  transformer  to  read 
the  wave-length  of  this  circuit,  but  this  must  not  be  done;  the  wave- 
meter  indication  when  excited  by  the  magnetic  field  of  ibe  oscillatioG 
transformer  may  lead  to  entirely  incorrect  conclusions.  The  coil  ised 
for  exciting  the  wave-meter  will  be  known  as  the  ''  search-coil." 
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Tune  the  secondary  to  the  primary  circuit  in  the  following  manner 
with  loose  coupling:  Vary  the  niunber  of  tmms  used  in  the  secondary 
until  the  ammeter  shows  maximum  cturent;  at  this  point  the  secondary 
and  primary  circuits  are  tuned.  Check  this  by  adjusting  the  secondary 
turns  so  as  to  give  maximum  secondary  current  and  reading  the  wave- 
length; it  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  primary  has 
been  adjusted.  Hence  if  the  primary  circuit  of  a  set  is  calibrated  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  wave-meter  to  tune  the  secondary  circuit;  an 
ammeter  in  this  circuit  is  aU  that  is  necessary. 

Test  4.  Relation  of  Antenna  Current  to  Turns  of  Secondary  of  Oscil- 
lation Transformer. — ^To  show  more  exactly  the  effect  of  timing  on  the 
antenna  cmrent  obtain  a  series  of  readings  between  antenna  current  and 
number  of  secondary  tiuns,  and  plot  a  curve.  Before  getting  this  series 
of  readings  adjust  the  coupling  of  the  oscillation  transformer  so  that 
with  tuned  circuits  the  anuneter  reads  well  up  on  its  scale.  This  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  maximum  deflection  will  not  exceed  the  range  of  the 
instrument. 

« 

Test  6.  Energy  Distribution  Curves. — ^With  the  two  circuits  properly 
timed,  and  tight  coupling  in  the  oscillation  transformer,  couple  the  wave- 
meter  loosely  to  the  search  coil.  Vary  the  setting  of  the  wave-meter 
until  a  maximiun  reading  of  the  wave-meter  ammeter  is  obtained;  increase 
the  coupling  of  the  meter  to  search  coil  imtil  the  wave-meter  ammeter 
reads  about  one-half  full  scale  value.  Keep  the  adjustment  of  the  wave- 
meter  coupling  constant  while  getting  the  three  runs  indicated  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

Take  a  series  of  readings  of  the  wave^neter  ammeter  for  various  set- 
tings of  the  wave-meter  condenser;  get  enough  points  to  plot  an  accurate 
curve  between  wave-meter  settings  and  anmieter  readings.  This  curve 
shows  the  energy  distribution  of  the  oscillations  in  the  secondary  circuit. 
The  wave-meter  corresponds  to  a  timed  receiving  set  and  its  indica- 
tions show  how  strong  a  signal  (relatively)  variously  tuned  receiving 
stations  would  receive  from  this  transmitting  set.  Get  similar  energy 
distribution  curves  for  medium  coupling  and  for  loose  coupling. 

It  will  be  found  that  for  tight  coupling  two  distinct  waves  are  gener- 
ated, neither  of  them  being  that  for  which  the  set  is  tuned.  One  of  them 
is  higher  than  the  proper  wave-length  and  one  of  them  is  lower.  The 
amount  by  which  the  two  waves  differ  depends  upon  the  coupling,  the 
difference  diminishing  as  the  coupling  is  weakened;  for  very  weak  coupling 
they  merge  together. 

Test  6.  Effect  of  Coupling  upon  Antenna  Current  and  upon  Energy 
Radiated  at  Tuned  Wave-length. — Set  the  wave-meter  to  the  tuned  wave- 
length, vary  the  coupling  between  the  primary  and  secondary  of  the 
oscillation  transformer,  and  read  the  antenna  ammeter  and  the  wave- 
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meter  ammeter  for  various  values  of  coupling.  It  vnH  generally  be  fofund 
that  the  antenna  eturent  continually  rises  as  the  coupling  is  increased, 
but  the  amount  of  energy  radiated  at  the  true  vxwe4ength  of  the  set  (indicated 
by  the  reading  of  the  wave-meter  ammeter,  the  wave-meter  being  a  tuned 
receiving  set)  will  be  a  maximxmi  at  some  value  of  coupling  considerably 
less  than  the  maximxmi  obtainable  with  the  set.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point;  a  set  should  not  be  adjusted  for  maximum  antenna  curreat. 
but  to  radiate  a  maximum  power  at  that  vxwedength  for  which  the  set  is  timed 
(and  hence  that  for  which  the  listening  stations  are  tuned.) 

Test  7.  Conductively  Coupled  Transmitter. — Carry  out  the  timing 
test  for  a  conductively  coupled  oscillation  transformer,  using  the  primary 
of  the  transformer  for  the  coupler,  and  making  connections  as  in  Fig.  10. 
Adjust  the  primary  to  the  same  wave-length  for  which  the  set  was  adjust^ 
in  Test  2,  with  the  antenna  circuit  open.    Close  the  antenna  circuit  and 
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adjust  the  turns  included  in  this  circuit  until  the  antenna  ammeter  gLve^ 
a  TUftTfTniiTn  indication.  With  this  adjustment  take  an  energy  distribtj- 
tion  curve  by  means  of  the  wave-meter. 

Test  8*  Adjustment  of  the  Spark  Gap. — Carry  out  the  foUowiLc 
tests  on  spark  gap  adjustment  with  the  antenna  circuit  open.  Place  a 
suitable  hot-wire  ammeter  in  the  primary  of  the  oscillation  transformer. 
Set  the  gap  to  ^  inch,  and  note  current  and  character  of  sparking;  repea: 
the  gap  settings  of  },  i^,  i,  ^,  f  inch.  It  will  be  noted  that  if  the  gap 
is  made  too  short  for  the  voltage  the  set  is  generating  the  spuurk  yrH 
change  from  a  white  snappy  spark  to  a  more  or  less  transparent  arc. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  gap  surfaces  are  rough  and  dirty. 

The  arcing  type  of  spark  makes  a  transmitting  set  practically  inopera- 
tive because  of  the  very  small  amoimt  of  high-frequency  power  generate! 
with  such  a  spark.  If  the  gap  of  a  set  acts  in  this  manner  it  should  fir?: 
be  cleaned  thoroughly  and  then  the  voltage  of  the  set  reduced  or  the  lengtk 
of  the  gap  increased.  It  will  be  noted  in  support  of  this  statement  tha: 
when  the  gap  has  the  arcing  character  the  reading  of  the  hot-wire  ammeter, 
showing  the  amount  of  high-frequency  current,  is  small  compared  to  tbe 
leading  when  the  spark  has  the  snappy,  noisy,  and  white  appearance. 
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Questions 

1.  A  spark  gap  is  set  to  break  down  at  5000  volts;  the  closed  circuit 
condenser  has  a  capacity  of  .0009  microfarad;  there  are  350  sparks  per 
second.  How  many  watts  of  high-frequency  power  are  generated  in  the 
closed  circuit?  If  60  per  cent  of  this  power  is  transferred  to  the  antenna 
circuit  and  the  efifective  resistance  of  the  antenna  is  8  ohms,  what  will 
the  antenna  ammeter  read? 

2.  An  open  spark  set  is  timed  for  410  meters;  the  coupling  is  30  per 
cent.  What  wave-lengths  are  radiated?  If  the  coupling  is  decreased 
to  8  per  cent  what  two  waves  would  be  radiated?  Would  th^  appear 
Bs  two  waves  with  an  ordinary  receiving  set? 

3.  Calculate  the  decrement  of  your  transmitting  set  for  one  of  the 
adjustments  for  which  an  energy  distribution  curve  was  obtained,  using 
that  curve  showing  the  purest  radiation.  Assume  the  wave-meter  decre- 
ment is  .03,  if  it  is  not  known. 

4.  From  the  energy  distribution  curve  for  the  tighest  coupling  used 
in  your  experiment  calculate  the  percent  coupUng  for  that  adjustment? 

EXPERIMEirr  NO.  6 

Object 

To  measure  the  natural  wave-length,  inductance  and  capacity  of  an 
antenna  and  its  variation  with  loading,  etc.  If  time  permits,^  to  measure 
antenna  resistance. 

Apparatus 

Lai^  and  small  antenna,  variable  known  inductance  of  about  4000 
microhenries.  Receiving  coupler,  phones,  and  detectors  to  set  up  aperi- 
odic detecting  circuit,  wave-meter  for  wave-generator.  Variable  known 
condenser  from  about  .001  microforad  to  zero. 

Operation 

Test  1.  To  measure  the  natural  wave-length  of  an  ant-enna  we  use  two 
other  circuits  coupled  loosely  to  the  antenna  and  so  arranged  that  no  energy 
can  get  directly  from  one  into  the  other. 

The  wave-meter,  used  as  a  wave-generator,  is  coupled  to  the  antenna, 
using  only  one  or  two  small  turns  in  the  antenna  for  the  coupling.  The 
detecting  circuit  made  up  of  one  or  two  turns  of  the  primary  of  a  coupler 
in  the  antenna  and  all  of  the  secondary  coil,  used  with  crystal  detector 
and  phone,  forms  the  detecting  circuit. 
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This  detecting  circuit  responds  equally  well  to  all  frequencies,  being 
aperiodic.  The  antenna  will  absorb  most  energy  from  the  wave^neter 
driver  when  the  natural  period  of  the  antenna  and  that  being  generated 
by  the  wave-meter  are  the  same. 

The  aperiodic  circuit  wiU,  therefore,  give  a  maximum  of  noise  in  the 
phones  when  the  wave  meter  is  impressing  on  the  antenna  a  wave  of  it$ 
own  natural  frequency.    This  is  then  read  directly  from  the  wave-meter. 

Carry  out  this  test  for  both  antennae,  using  as  small  an  amount  of 
added  inductance  (for  coupling)  as  is  possible. 

Test  2.  To  measure  the  capacity  of  the  antenna,  measure  its  wave- 
length (by  method  just  described)  when  enou^  known  inductance  has  been 
added  in  the  base  of  the  antenna  and  increase  its  wave-length  at  least  four 
times.  Knowing  the  value  of  this  added  inductance  (and  neglecting  the 
inductance  of  the  antenna  itself)  the  capacity  of  the  antenna  is  calculated. 

Knowing  the  capacity  of  the  antenna  and  also  the  natural  wave- 
length (no  added  inductance)  the  inductance  of  the  antenna  may  be  cal- 
culated. 

The  capacity  of  the  antenna  may  then  be  more  accurately  calculated 
by  using  the  total  inductance  (the  known  inductance  added  in  the  base 
plus  the  antenna  inductance).  This  corrected  value  will  generally  check 
the  approximate  value,  obtained  by  neglecting  the  antenna  inductance, 
withm  1  or  2  per  cent. 

Test  3.  The  wave-length  of  the  antenna  is  to  be  measured  for  various 
values  of  loading  inductance  and  for  various  values  of  series  condense. 
exactly  as  was  described  above. 

About  ten  points  should  be  obtained  for  each  curve,  so  selecting  the 
values  of  inductance  and  condenser  that  the  points  obtained  are  uniformly 
distributed  with  respect  to  wave-length. 

If  time  permits  make  the  third  run  by  putting  a  maximum  loadini 
in  the  antenna  and  shunt  the  condenser  across  the  loading  coil.  Find 
the  wave-length  of  the  antenna  for  a  very  low  value  of  capacity  shimted 
arotmd  the  inductance  and  take  several  more  readings  of  antenna  wave- 
length as  the  amount  of  shunted  capacity  is  gradually  increased. 

Test  4. — ^The  resistance  of  an  antenna  is  obtained  (for  any  given 
wave-length)  by  exciting  from  a  sending  set,  having  a  hot-wire  ammeter  in 
the  base  of  the  antenna.  Use  no  more  power  than  is  necessary  to  give  a 
good  deflection  on  the  lowest  range  hot-wire  meter  available.  Now  add  in 
series  with  the  antenna  (at  its  base)  a  non-inductive  resistance  of  suflSci^t 
value  to  cut  down  the  current  in  the  antenna  to  50  per  cent  its  former 
value,  leaving  the  exciting  circuit  exactly  the  same. 

Neglecting  a  certain  small  correction,  the  value  of  which  depends 
upon  the  ratio  of  the  decrements  of  the  antenna  circuit  and  driving  circuit, 
the  value  of  the  added  resistance  is  just  equal  to  the  antenna  resistaDoe. 
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In  case  a  quenched  gap  is  used  in  the  exciting  circuit,  the  value  of  resist- 
ance obtained  should  be  increased  by  about  20  per  cent. 

Another  method  for  getting  the  resistance  is  by  getting  the  decrement 
of  the  antenna  at  various  wave-lengths,  using  quenched  spark  excitation. 
The  resistance  is  then  obtained  by  the  relation 

8--tRVC/L 

If  C  and  L  are  not  known  the  decrement  may  be  obtained  after  a  small 
non-inductive  resistance  has  been  added  in  the  base  of  the  antenna.  This 
combined  with  the  decrement  obtained  before  the  addition  of  resistance, 
will  give  the  antenna  resistance  even  if  L  and  C  are  not  known. 

The  tests  outlined  above  are  for  damped  wave  excitation;  the  results 
of  the  test  should  be  checked  by  measurements  with  continuous  wave 
excitation  after  Ex.  11  has  been  carried  out. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  few  tm-ns  in  the  coupling  coils,  when 
measuring  natural  wave-length?  How  could  you  tell  (approximately) 
the  natural  wave-length  of  a  ship's  antenna?  About  how  much  is  the 
capacity  of  a  ship's  antenna? 

2.  How  many  microhenries  of  inductance  would  you  add  in  the  base 
of  such  an  antenna  to  increase  the  wave-length  to  1000  meters?  to  2500 
meters? 

.  3.  Using  the  same  width  spreader,  how  much  might  the  capacity  of 
a  4-wire  aerial  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  wires  to  eight? 
Explain. 

4.  Would  the  capacity  of  a  ship's  aerial  change  as  coal  is  taken  on 
board?  Why?  How  much?  How  much  would  such  a  change,  alter  the 
natural  length  of  the  aerial? 

5.  Why  are  aerials  always  operated  at  a  wave-length  greater  than 
the  natural  wave-length? 

6.  Of  what  two  general  components  is  the  total  resistance  of  antenna 
composed? 

7.  How  do  these  vary  with  the  wave-length  radiated  from  the  antenna? 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  shape  of  resistance  cm^es  of 
a  land  station  and  a  ship  station? 

9.  If  a  land  station  shows  a  high  ground  resistance,  how  would  you 
attempt  to  remedy  it?    Why  is  a  high  ground  resistance  objectionable? 

10.  Show  by  sketches  the  distribution  of  current  and  voltage  in  an 
antenna  for  the  three  cases,  first,  antenna  by  itself;  second,  antenna  with 
loading  coil  in  base;  third,  antenna  with  series  condenser  in  base. 
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11.  Explain  how  the  series  condenser  cuts  down  the  natural  wave- 
length of  an  antenna. 

12.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  antenna  resistance  of  adding  loading 
coil  in  base  of  antenna  and  also  of  adding  series  condenser? 

13.  How  will  the  decrement  of  an  antenna  vary  as  the  amount  of 
loading  inductance  is  increased? 

14.  What  is  likely  to  happen  to  a  series  condenser  in  the  base  of  an 
antenna?    Why?    How  may  it  be  prevented? 

15.  In  what  part  of  a  ship's  antenna  is  the  current  a  maximum? 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  6 

Object 

n  To  determine  the  continuous  current  characteristics  of  a  three-electrode 
tube,  using  a  tube  suitable  for  receiving  and  amplifying  radio  signals. 
Free  grid  potential.  Effect  of  low  plate  voltage  or  low  filament  current 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  tube.  Effect  of  reversed  plate  battery  or 
reversed  filament  battery. 

Apparatus 

One  vacumn  tube  (receiving  type,  as  for  instance,  the  Western  EJectric 
Co.'s  VT-1,  or  General  Electric  Co.'s  .VT-ll). 

Vacuum  tube  receptacle. 

Two  dry  cells  (to  be  used  for  grid  potential). 

Ammeter  (for  filament  current). 

Milliameter  (for  plate  current). 

Micro-ammeter  (for  grid  current). 

Potentiometer  (should  be  of  high  resistance). 

Voltmeter  (for  reading  plate  voltage). 

Low  range  voltmeter.  (For  reading  grid  voltage.  If  voltmeter  for 
measuring  plate  voltage  is  equipped  with  low-range  scale,  this  instrumerit 
will  not  be  required.) 

Rheostat  for  filament  circuit. 

Dry  battery  for  plate  circuit  (about  40  volts). 

Storage  battery  (for  filament  circuit). 

Operation 

Test  1.  Tube  Characteristic  under  Normal  Conditions  of  Plate 
Voltage  and  Filament  Current. — Grid  voltage  vs.  plate  current  and  Grid 
voltage  vs.  Grid  current  curves  should  be  plotted  for  each  of  the  tests 
indicated,  plotting  current  on  the  Y  axis. 
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Ckmnect  the  tube  in  accordance  with  Fig.  11  with  the  negative  side 
of  the  filament  as  the  common  jmiction.  With  plate  voltage  about  20 
volts,  filament  current  =  1.1  ampere, 
vary  grid  potential  from  +2  to  —2 
volts  in  steps  of  0.2  volt,  and  read 
plate  current  and  grid  current  for 
each  adjustment  of  grid  voltage. 

Test  2.  Free  Grid  Potential 
under  Normal  Conditioiis  of  Plate 
Current. — Determine  the  free  grid 
potential  by  reading  the  plate  cur- 
rent with  grid  entirely  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  From 
this  reading  of  the  plate  current  and  the  tube  characteristic  curve 
obtained  in  Test  1,  the  free  grid  potential  may  be  obtained. 

Test  3.  Tube  Characteristic  with  Reduced  Plate  Voltage. — Repeat 
Tests  1  and  2,  using  about  half  plate  voltage,  filament  current  =  1.1  ampere. 

Test  4*  Tube  Characteristic  with  Reduced  Filament  Current — 
Repeat  Tests  1  and  2,  using  normal  plate  voltage,  filament  current  :=  0.8 
ampere. 

Test  6.  Tube  Characteristic  under  Normal  Conditions  of  Plate  Volt- 
age and  Filament  Current  with  Plate  Battery  Reversed. — ^Repeat  Tests 
1  and  2  with  plate  battery  reversed. 

Test  6.  Tube  Characteristic  under  Normal  ConditiQas  of  Plate  Voltage 
and  Filament  Current  with  Filament  Battery  Reversed. — Repeat  Tests 
1  and  2  with  filament  battery  reversed,  the  positive  side  of  filament  now 
being  the  common  junction. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  normal  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit  of  the  type  of  tube 
used  in  this  experiment? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  space  charge  in  a  vacuima  tube  ahd  what 
is  the  effect  of  the  grid  potential  upon  its  action? 

3.  What  effect  does  a  low  plate  voltage  have  upon  the  characteristic 
curves  of  a  tube?    What  effect  does  a  low  filament  current  have? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  characteristic  curves  of  a  tube  of  using  as 
the  conunon  junction  the  positive  side  of  the  filament  instead  of  the  negative? 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  7 

Object 

Study  of  the  connections  and  use  of  the  three-electrode  vacuum  tube  as 
a  detector  of  high-frequency  damped  waves  with  and  without  suitable 
grid  condenser.    Effect  of  the  grid  condenser  leak.    Effect  of  using  too 
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large  or  too  small  a  grid  condenser.  Effect  of  filament  current  and  pkte 
voltage  upon  the  detector  action  of  the  tube.  Effect  of  reversed  pkt€ 
battery  or  reversed  filament  battery.  Comparison  of  the  vacuum  tube 
and  rectifying  crystal  as  detectors. 

Apparatus 

Vacuum  tube  (similar  to  that  used  in  Experiment  No«  6). 

Vacuum  tube  receptacle. 

Storage  battery  for  filament  circuit. 

Dry  battery  for  plate  circuit  (about  40  volts). 

Two  dry  cells  for  buzzer  circuit. 

Ammeter  for  filament  circuit. 

Voltmeter  for  measuring  plate  voltage. 

Phones. 

Buzzer  and  rheostat. 

Two  fixed  inductances  (about  50  and  150  microhenries). 

One  fixed  condenser  for  buzzer  circuit  (about  .002  microfarad). 

One  fixed  condenser  for  shunting  phones  (about  .005  microfarad). 

Three  fixed  condensers  for  grid  circuit  (about  .005,  .0001  and  1  micro- 
farad). 

Three  leak  resistances  for  grid  circuit  (about  2  megohms,  50,000  ohms 
and  10,000  ohms). 

One  variable  condenser  (about  .001  microfarad  maximum  capacity). 

One  crjrstal  rectifier. 

One  filament  circuit  rheostat. 

Two  D.  P,  D.  T.  switches  (one  to  be  a  reversing  switch). 

One  8.  P.  8.  T.  switch. 

Operation 

Caution. — In  making  the  tests  indicated  below,  it  is  important  that 
the  receiving  circuit  be  excited  only  by  the  high-frequency  oscillations  gei- 
erated  by  the  buzzer-wave  generator.  If  the  receiving  circuit  is  placed 
near  to  the  buzzer  leads,  which  are  carrying  pulsating  current  of  audible 
frequency,  current  of  this  frequency  will  be  induced  directly  into  the 
receiving  circuit,  and  so  heard  in  the  phones.  The  signal  thus  received 
cannot  be  timed  out  and  may  result  in  wrong  conclusions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, important  that  the  buzzer  leads  be  short  and  kept  remote  from  the 
receiving  circuit. 

If  an  audibiUty  meter  is  available  it  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
phones,  and  its  indications  may  be  used  instead  of  var^dng  the  eouplii^ 
between  receiving  circuit  and  buzzer  generator.  The  audibility  meter 
must  be  of  the  constant  impedance  type. 
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Test  L  Connectioiis  and  Adjustment  of  Crystal  Rectifier. — Connect 
up  the  apparatus  as  indicated  in  Fig.  12,  and  adjust  the  buzzer  to  give 
a  clear  musical  note.  With  close  coui)ling  adjust  crystal  until  a  dear 
signal  is  heard  in  the  phones.  Loosen  coupling  until  signal  is  just  audible 
and  yet  distinct,  and  note  distance  between  the  secondary  and  primary 
coils. 

Test  2.  Detector  Action  of  Tube;  All  Conditions  Normal.— The 
positive  side  of  the  filament  battery  should  be  connected  to  the  common 
junction.  With  plate  voltage  and  filament  current  adjusted  to  normal 
value,  and  grid  condenser  =  100  micro-microfarads,  grid  leak  of  two 
megohms,  connect  tube  to  receiving  circuit  and  again  vary  distance 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  until  a  signal  of  same  strength  as  in 
Test  1  is  obtained.    Note  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  tube  as  compared 
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to  the  crystal  detector,  as  indicated  by  the  greater  separation  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 

Test  3.  Detector  Action  of  Tube;  All  Conditions  Normali  Plate 
Battery  Reversed. — Repeat  Test  2  with  plate  battery  rieversed. 

Test  4.  Detector  Action  of  Tube;  All  Conditions  Normal,  Filament 
Battery  Reversed. — Repeat  Test  2  with  filament  battery  reversed.  Neg- 
ative side  of  battery  now  connected  to  conunqn  jxmction. 

Test  6.  Detector  Action  of  Tube;  Plate  Battery  Voltage  Reduced, 
all  Other  Ccmditions  Normal. — Repeat  Test  2  with  plate  voltage  reduced 
to  about  50  per  cent  of  normal  value. 

Test  6.  Detector  Action  of  Tube;  Filament  Current  Reduced,  All 
Other  Conditions  Normal. — Repeat  Test  2  with  filament  current  reduced 
to  about  75  per  cent  of  normal  value. 

Test  7.  Detector  Action  of  Tube  with  Different  Grid  Condenser 
Capacities  and  All  Other  Conditions  Normal. — Repeat  Test  2  using 
grid  condenser  capacities  of  1  microfarad,  5000  micro-microfarads,  100 
micro-microfarads,  0,  and  short-circuit  across  grid  leak. 
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Test  8.  Detector  Action  of  Tube  with  Different  Grid  Leak  Reast- 
anceSi  All  Other  Conditions  Normal. — Repeat  Test  2  using  grid  leak 
resistanoes  equal  to  2  megohms,  50,000  oluus,  12,000  ohms,  0  ohm,  aod 
infinite  resistance  (open  circuit). 

Test  9.  Detector  Action  of  the  Tube  without  a  Grid  Condenser  under 
Different  Conditions  of  Plate  Voltage  and  Filament  Current— Try  dif- 
ferent  values  of  plate  voltage  and  filament  current  to  see  if  good  recti- 
fication may  be  obtained  without  the  grid  condenser.  When  best  adjust- 
ment has  been  found  note  sensitiveness  as  compared  with  that  of  Test  2. 

Questions 

1.  When  no  grid  condenser  is  used,  why  is  it  difficult  to  find  a  good 
rectifying  adjustment  of  the  tube? 

2.  Why  would  the  tube  detect  poorly  when  a  grid  condenser  is  used 
without  a  leak  resistance,  assiuning  no  leak  in  the  tube? 

3.  Why  does  a  grid  condenser  with  suitable  leak  make  the  rectifying 
action  of  the  tube  certain  for  a  wide  range  of  values  of  plate  voltage  and 
filament  current? 

4.  A  certain  tube  with  grid  condenser  and  leak  rectifies  weQ  when  the 
group  frequency  of  the  incoming  waves  is  120;  it  rectifies  very  pooiiy 
when  the  group  frequency  is  1000?    Explain. 

BXPRHTMFTn  NO.  8 

Object 

To  determine  (a)  the  geometric  amplifying  factor  (jiq)  of  the  tube  and 
its  variation  with  filament  current  and  plate  voltage;  (6)  the  amplifying 
factor  (m);  which  represents  the  true  amplification  obtained  when  the 
output  circuit  of  the  tube  is  loaded,  and  its  variation  with  external  resist- 
ance in  the  plate  circuit;  (c)  the  internal  plate  circuit  resistance  (jK^)  qi 
a  three-electrode  vacmun  tube  and  its  variation  with  filament  ciuroit 
and  plate  voltage. 

Apparatus 

Vacuum  tube  (similar  to  that  suggested  for  experiment  No.  6). 

Vacuum  tube  receptacle. 

Storage  battery  for  filament. 

Source  of  high-frequency  current.  (About  1000^^.  Source  should 
be  imgrounded.  An  oscillating  tube  generator  may  be  convenientlT 
used  or  a  small  alternator.) 

Plate  battery  (40-volt  dry  battery). 

Phones. 
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Variable  resistance  R  (from  0  to  20,000  ohms).  A  plug  box  resistance 
is  suitable. 

Grid  circuit  battery  (five  or  six  dry  cells  in  series). 

Potentiometer  (to  consist  of  two  plug  resistance  boxes  connected  in 
series — ri  and  r2). 

Hot-wire  milliam meter  (to  be  connected  in  series  with  potentiometer). 


Operation  ^ 

Throughout  the  following  tests  (with  exception  of  test  No.  1  (d)) 
the  grid  voltage  should  be 
adjusted  to  a  certain  value 
and  held  constant  at  this 
value.  This  value  may  be 
arbitrarily  chosen,  although 
it  is  desirable  to  make  Ec 
of  that  value  which  has 
been  foimd  to  give  the  best 
performance  with  the  tube, 
e.g.,  for  reception  or  ampli- 
fication. 

Test  1. — Determination 
of  Ato.  FiQ-  13. 

(a)  With    normal    fila- 
ment current  and  plate  voltage,  open  switch  S,  close  switch  S',  and  adjust 
n,  and  r2  until  no  sound  is  heard  in  the  phones.     Under  these  conditions: 


1000^ 
Source 


notri  =tr2 

where  i  =the  audio-frequency  current  through  n  and  r2,  therefore, 

ir2    T2 

Since  r2  and  ri  are  known,  /ao  is  thus  readily  determined. 

(b)  Repeat  the  above  determination  holding  the  filainent  current  con- 
stant at  normal  value  and  varying  the  plate  voltage  in  fixed  steps. 

(c)  Repeat  the  above  determination,  holding  the  plate  voltage  con- 
stant at  normal  value  and  varying  the  filament  current  in  fixed  steps. 

(d)  Repeat,  holding  plate  voltage  and  filament  current  normal  and 
varying  Ee,  the  grid  voltage  through  as  wide  range  as  convenient. 

Plot  the  readings  taken  in  runs  6,  c,  and  d, 

^  The  student  should  refer  to  Chapter  VI  for  detailed  definitions  of  fio,  m  c^d  Tp 
smd  explanation  of  their  variation  and  significance. 
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Test  2. — Determination  of  /*• 

(a)  With  switch  S  closed  and  S'  open  and  R  set  at  the  value  at  which 

/A  is  to  be  measured,  vary  r2  or  n  imtil  when  S'  is  closed  no  note  is  heard 

in  the  phones.    Under  this  condition  the  alternating  voltage  drop  across 

R  is  equal  to  the  alternating  voltage  drop  across  r2 

or 

ipR^iro—fiiri, 
and 

r2 

ri 

(6)  Repeat  test  (a)  with  various  values  of  R  and  plot  results  obtained. 

Note:  As  i2  is  increased  Et,  must  be  increased  to  keep  Ep  at  its  rated 
value  {Ep  represents  the  voltage  impressed  between  plate  and  filament). 
To  do  this,  note  what  plate  current  flows  when  R  is  made  equal  to  0  and 
Eb  is  at  rated  value  for  the  tube.  Then  keep  Ip  at  this  valye  by  increasmg 
£d  as  A  is  increased. 

Eg  must  be  kept  small  and  should  not  exceed  0.1  volt.  To  make  sure 
of  this,  the  millianmieter  A  is  connected  in  series  with  the  p)otentio- 
meter.  From  its  indications  and  the  known  value  of  ri,  the  value  of  £* 
( =iri)  is  readily  obtained. 

Test  3. — Determination  of  the  internal  resistance  (Rp)  of  the  tube. 

(a)  With  normal  values  of  filament  current  and  plate  voltage  elc^e 
switches  S  and  S'.  Adjust  potentiometer  resistance  so  that  ri==r2  and 
vary  R  until  no  note  is  heard  in  the  phones.     Under  this  condition 

Rp  =  (jM)^l)R 

where  /«o  is  known  from  the  results  obtained  in  Test  1. 

(6)  Repeat  test  (a)  using  various  values  of  plate  voltage,  holding  the 
filament  current  constant  at  normal  value. 

(c)  Repeat  test  (a)  using  various  values  of  filament  current,  holding 
the  plate  voltage  constant  at  normal  value. 

In  case  it  is  not  feasible  to  get  a  balance  with  ri  =r^  then  a  suitable 
ratio  of  n— r2  may  be  chosen,  in  which  case  we  have: 

Rp  =  y^^tM)-ljR. 

The  results  of  tests  b  and  c  should  be  plotted. 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  9 

Object 

To  measure  the  power  output  of  an  oscillating  tube  generator  (with 
separate  excitation)  and  its  variation  with  plate  voltage,  filament  current, 
excitation  and  plate  circuit  external  resistance. 
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This  test  may  be  carried  out  at  radio  frequencies  or  at  audio-frequencies 
(in  fact  60-cycle  excitation  may  be  used).  The  values  given  for  the  supply 
voltage,  resistances,  etc.,  are  made  suitable  for  one  of  the  smaller  tubes 
mentioned  below. 


A|iparatus 

Vacuum  tube.  (For  these  tests  a  power  tube  should  preferably  be 
used.  The  Western  Electric  Company,  VT-2  or  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, VT-12  or  14  would  be  suitable.  Still  better  is  a  larger  tube,  such 
as  the  G.  E.  type  P  or  type  U  pliotron.) 

Vacuiun  tube  receptacle. 

Dry  battery  for  grid  circuit  (about  20  volts). 

Source  of  alternating  voltage  for  exciting  grid  circuit.  (This  may  bo 
conveniently  obtained  by  means  of  another  oscillating  tube  circuit.) 

Anuneter  for  filament  circuit. 

Rheostat  for  filament  circuit. 

D.c.  miUiammeter  for  grid  circuit  (E). 

D.c.  millianmieter  for  plate  circuit  (A). 

Hot-wire  millianmieter  for  plate  circuit  (-4')- 

Plate  battery  or  d.c.  generator  (since  the  normal  plate  voltage  will 
be  about  300  volts,  the  generator  would  probably  be  most  convenient). 

Shunting  condenser  for  plate  battery  and  ammeter  (about'  1  micro- 
farad). 

High  value  fixed  inductance  for  plate  circuit.    This  must  be  sufficiently 

large  to  give,  at  the  fre-  c=3 1 

quency  used,  an  impe-  i"""® ^^^'^^'^  J    ^ 

dance  several  times  as  '  ^  Sv-^'i 

large  as  the  Rp  of  the 
tube  used. 

Condenser  for  load 
circuit  (should  have  such 
capacity  as  will  make 
its  reactance  small  com- 
pared to  the  tube  re- 
sistance at  the  frequency 

used). 

Variable  non-inductive  resistance  for  load  circuit.  This  should  be 
adjustable  in  steps  and  should  have  a  maximum  value  two  or  three  times 
as  large  as  the  a.c.  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit  (output  circuit)  of  the 
tube  used. 
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Operation 

In  all  of  the  tests  outlined  below  care  must  be  exercised  that  the 
amount  of  power  expended  on  the  plate  or  grid  is  not  greater  than  the 
safe  rating  for  the  tube  used. 

Part  I. — ^The  action  of  the  tube  will  first  be  investigated  with  the  plate 
circuit  untuned  since  this  is  the  easier  circuit  to  manipulate.  The  lai^ 
value  of  inductance  should  be  inserted  in  the  plate  circuit  during  the 
following  tests. 

Test  1. — With  suitable  values  of  Egy  Ec^  and  R,  and  with  Ep  nonnaL 
note  the  output  of  the  tube  and  its  variation  as  the  filament  current  k 
varied,  plotting  your  results  in  the  form  of  a  curve.  A  proper  value  for 
R  makes  it  equal  to  the  normal  value  of  Rp. 

Test  2.  Repeat  Test  1,  varying  the  plate  voltage  instead  of  the  fila- 
ment current. 

Test  3. — Repeat  Test  1,  varying  Eg  instead  of  the  filament  current. 
(In  this  test  Ec  must  be  varied  so  as  to  get  maximum  output  at  eadi 
setting  of  Eg,  without,  however,  exceeding  the  safe  rating  of  the 
tube.) 

Test  4. — ^With  all  conditions'  normal,  determine  the  variation  in  out- 
put of  the  tube,  as  the  resistance  (R)  in  the  output  circuit  is  varied. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  tests  the  high-frequency  power  in  the  output 
circuit  is  given  by 

P'^t^R 

where  i  is  the  current  measured  by  the  anuneter  A'.  Due  t^o  the  hi|db 
impedance  of  L  to  high-frequency  currents,  it  may  be  reasonable 
assumed  that  practically  no  high-frequency  current  passes  through  this 
branch. 

Peart  11. — ^The  characteristics  of  the  generator  when  using  a  tuned- 
plate  circuit  will  next  be  investigated.  The  high  inductance  should  there- 
fore be  replaced  by  the  low  inductance  to  permit  tuning  the  parallel  cir- 
cuit LC  to  radio  frequencies.  A  suitable  low  inductance,  such  that  the 
capacity  used  in  parallel  with  it  will  permit  tuning  (parallel  resonance 
to  the  frequency  used  for  grid  excitation. 

Test  1. — ^With  all  conditions  normal,  e.g.,  Ep,  //,  Ec  of  proper  value, 
and  Eff  held  fixed  at  a  certain  value,  find  the  effect  on  the  output  of  the 
tube  of  timing  or  of  not  timing  the  output  circuit  to  the  input  frequency, 
using  a  low  value  of  R. 

^  Ec  should  be  held  constant  at  some  value  which  has  previously  been  fomid  to  br 
most  suitable  for  the  tube  when  acting  as  a  generator  with  all  conditiona  normal.  T^i^ 
will  generally  be  about  80  per  cent  of  the  maximum  value  of  the  excitation  voltage. 
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Test  2. — ^With  the  plate  circuit  tuned  and  all  conditions  normal, 
determine  the  variation  in  output  with  variation  in  R'j  calculating  for 
each  value  of  R'  the  load  circuit  resistance  as  follows: 

R'umA  circuit  ='q  ^  (see  page  72), 

where  L  » inductance  in  henries ; 

C  B  capacity  in  farads ; 
J2»  actual  resistance  in  the  oscillating  circuit. 

Test  3. — With  the  load  circuit  adjusted  for  maximum  output,  find 
the  effect  of  var3dng  Eej  both  above  and  below  its  normal  value. 
Plot  curves  showing  the  results  obtained. 

EXFBRHiBNT  NO.  10 

Object 

Study  of  the  power  tube  as  applied  to  a  typical  oscillating  circuit,^ 
such  as  might  be  applicable  to  a  radio  telephone  set.  Effect  of  the  plate 
inductance,  the  condenser  in  series  wijbh  the  antenna,  the  resistance  in 
the  oscillating  circuit,  the  degree  of  coupling  of  the  plate  to  the  oscillating 
circuit,  the  plate  voltage,  the  filament  current,  the  grid  condenser,  the  grid 
leaky  and  the  grid  potential. 

Apparatus 

Vacuum  tube  (similar  to  that  used  in  Experiment  No.  9). 

Vacuum-tube  receptacle. 

Ammeter  for  filament  circuit. 

Rheostat  for  filament  circuit. 

Plate  battery  or  d.c.  generator  (about  300  volts). 

Ammeter  for  plate  circuit. 

Condenser  for  shunting  plate  battery  and  anuneter  (about  1  micro- 
farad). 

Hot-wire  ammeter  for  antenna  circuit  (may  conveniently  be  a  galvanom- 
eter and  thermo-couple  with  a  maximum  range  of  about  0.5  ampere). 

Wave-meter  of  suitable  range. 

Dummy  antenna.  (The  constants  of  this  antenna  are  arbitrarily 
chosen.    A  representative  one  would  be: 

L  =40  microhenries 

C  =400  micro-microfarads  (mica) 

/2=8  ohms.) 

^  The  circuit  which  is  iavestigated  in  this  experiment  is  discussed  on  page  561  et  seq. 
and  the  student  should  thorou^y  review  the  theory  and  principles  of  operation  as 
given  there,  before  attempting  to  perform  the  tests  specified. 
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Special  low  resistance  inductance  (L),  variable  in  about  12  eqosl 
steps,  for  oscillating  circuit  (total  inductance  may  be  about  2000  micro- 
henries). 

Special  condenser  (Ci),  variable  in  twelve  equal  steps,  for  oscilktisf 
circuit.  (Maximum  capacity. may  be  approximately  3000  or  4000  micro- 
microfarads.)  This  condenser,  the  same  as  C  above,  should  have  neg^Ue 
losses,  preferably  made  with  mica. 

Variable  plate  circuit,  inductance  (maximum  value  about  5000  or 
10,000  microhenries). 

Grid  circuit  battery  (about  20  volts,  with  grid  to  be  made  negative). 

Various  grid  condensers  (from  100  micro-microfarads  to  1  microfarad). 

Various  grid  leak  resistances  (from  12,000  to  2,000,000  ohms). 

Resistance  for  insertion  into  oscillating  circuit  (about  50  ohms). 

All  of  .above  values  are  suitable  for  a  VT-2  or  VT-14  tube  and  the 
result  obtained  indicate  the  behavior  of  one  of  these  tubes  when  used  for 
signaling  between  aeroplanes  and  similar  service. 

Operation 

Test  1.  Adjustment  of  Plate  Inductance. — Misike  connections  as  ii 
Fig.  15,  place  the  coupling  contact  Af  at  Z>  and  the  wave-length  contar. 


CoaWT.DA 


Oondeiuer  wlih 
About  12  step* 


Fig.  15. 


H  at  the  third  step  away  from  Z>,  use  C^^SOO  iJ44,  ii^^  12,000  iixB&, 
C\  =  1200  MMf-  Vary  the  plate  inductance  Lp^  from  its  rninimiiTn  to  iti 
maximum  value  and  read  A  and  Ap  for  each  point  on  the  inductance  L^ 
Note  that  the  circuit  can  be  made  to  oscillate  for  a  limited  range  of  values 
of  Lp,  and  that  when  it  starts  to  oscillate  the  plate  current  decreases 
Note  the  value  of  Lp,  giving  maximum  current  in  the  oscillating  drcuiu 
and  use  it  in  the  following  tests. 

Test  2.  Effect  of  the  Condenser  in  Series  with  the  Antenna.-— THii 
all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  1  vary  the  capacity  C\  in  series  with  tbe 
antenna  from  50  mm/  to  3200  mm/  iii  the  following  steps:  50,  100,  20? 
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400,  800,  1200,  1600,  2000,  2400,  2800,  3200,  and  read  A,  also  measure 
the  wave-length.  Do  not  increase  Ci  beyond  the  point  where  the  circuit 
refuses  to  oscillate.  Note  that  the  circuit  cannot  be  made  to  oscillate 
for  certain  values  of  Ci,  also  that  the  value  of  Ci  affects  the  wave-length. 
Note  the  value  of  Ci  which  gives  the  maximiun  current  in  the  oscillating 
circuit  and  use  it  in  the  following  tests. 

Test  3.  Effect  of  High  Resistance  in  the  Oscillating  Circuit. — With 
all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  2  introduce  a  resistance  of  50  ohms  in 
the  oscillating  circuit  and  note  A.  Compare  this  reading  of  A  with  that 
obtained  in  Test  2  for  best  adjustment  of  Ci. 

Test  4.  Effect  of  Shifting  the  Wave-length  Contact  ZT.— With  all 
other  adjustments  as  in  Test  2  shift  the  wave-length  contact  H  from 
point  D  towards  K  in  steps,  and  note  the  step  number,  the  reading  of  A, 
and  also  measure  the  wave-length.  Note  that,  although  this  is  primarily 
a  wave-length  adjustment,  yet  the  coupling  of  the  plate  circuit  to  the 
oscillating  circuit  is  also  varied  and  hence  the  ciurent  in  the  oscillating 
circuit  is  varied. 

Test  6.  Effect  of  Shifting  the  Coupling  Contact  Af.— With  all  other 
adjustments  as  in  Test  2  shift  the  coupling  contact  M  from  D  towards 
K  in  steps  and  note  the  step  number,  the  reading  of  A  and  also  the  wave- 
length. Note  that  when  the  coupling  contact  is  moved  about  half  way 
down,  the  tube  stops  oscillating.  The  adjustment  for  this  test  is  primarily 
A  coupling  adjustment,  and  should  only  affect  the  current  in  the  oscillating 
circuit,  the  wave-length  being  but  slightly  affected. 

Test  6.  Effect  of  Plate  Voltage. — ^With  aU  other  adjustments  as  in 
Test  2  vary  the  plate  voltage  from  its  normal  value  both  up  and  down 
and  note  A.    Be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  safe  plate  voltage  and  watts. 

Test  7.  Effect  of  Filament  Current — ^With  all  other  adjustments 
as  in  Test  2  decrease  the  filament  ciurent  in  steps  from  its  normal  value 
to  1.0  ampere  and  notQ  A.  Note  that  A  decreases  with  decreasing  fila^ 
ment  ciurent. 

Test  8.  Effect  of  Value  of  Grid  Condenser. — With  all  other  adjust- 
ments as  in  Test  2  make  the  grid  condenser  Cg  100  /x/if,  500  /x/if,  5000 
Mfif,  1.0  m/,  and  note  A  and  Ap.    Note  the  best  value  of  Cg. 

Test  9.  Effect  of  Value  of  Leak  Resistance. — ^With  all  other  adjust- 
ments as  in  Test  2  make  the  value  of  the  leak  resistance  Rg  infinite  (open 
circuit),  2  megdmis,  50,000  ohms,  10,000  ohms,  and  zero  and  read  A  and 
Ap,     Note  the  best  value  of  Rg. 

Test  10.  Effect  of  Holding  the  Grid  at  Different  Negative  Potential.— 
With  all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  2  vary  the  e.m.f.  in  series  with  the 
leak  resistance  from  zero  to  30  volts  in  several  steps  and  read  A  and  A  p. 
Note  that  as  this  e.m.f.  is  increased  the  reading  of  A  may  decrease  some- 
what, but  the  reading  of  Ap  decreases  much  more. 
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1.  Why  is  it  that  in  Test  1  too  low  an  inductance  in  the  plate  dicmt 
will  prevent  the  tube  from  oscillating? 

2.  Why  is  it  in  Test  2  either  too  low  or  too  high  a  value  of  Ci  will 
prevent  the  tube  from  oscillating? 

3.  From  your  results  of  Elxperiments  9  and  10  what  is  the  effect  of 
holding  the  grid  at  various  negative  potentials  upon  the  output  and  e& 
ciency  of  the  tube? 

BZPERIMENT  NO.  11 

Object 

To  measure  the  high-frequency  resistance  of  a  simple  radio  circuit 
and  to  determine  the  variation  of  this  resistance  with  change  in  frequency.* 

Apparatus  « 

Standard  inductance  whose  inductance  is  practically  independent 
of  frequency  (about  500  microhenries). 

Standard  variable  condenser  whose  capacity  is  practically  independ- 
ent of  frequency  (about  0— .005  microfarad).  (An  oil-filled  condenser 
is  most  desirable  due  to  the  large  capacities  obtainable  and  decreased 
losses.) 

Hot-wire  ammeter,  of  low  range. 

Known  resistance  R,  which  does  not  vary  with  frequency;  radio 
cable  of  German  silver  strands  is  most  suitable  for  this. 

Source  of  undamped  high-frequency  current  whose  frequency  may 
be  varied  from  perhaps  50,000  to  300,000  cycles  per  second.  (The  oscil- 
lating tube  circuit  considered  in  Ebcperiment  No.  10,  or  its  equivalent, 
may  be  conveniently  used  for  this  purpose.) 

Wave-meter. 

Operation 

Note:  When  making  the  following  tests,  it  is  important  to  have 
sufficient  power  generated  by  the  tube  and  transferred  to  the  test  circuit 
so  that  the  currents  will  be  reasonably  large  and  easily  read  on  the  hot- 
wire anmieter.  This  will  aid  in  minimiwng  the  errors  involved  in  the 
measurement,  the  accuracy  of  which  depends  largely  on  the  precision 
with  which  the  current  is  measured.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  E. 
the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  test  circuit,  constant  in  value  throughout  the 
measurements. 

^  The  student  is  referred  to  Bulletin  No.  74,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
paged  180-187,  for  a  complete  treatment  and  discussion  of  these  measurements. 
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Where  tuned  circuits  are  specified,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
insure  the  resonant  condition  being  actually  obtained;  otherwise  con- 
siderable error  will  be  introduced  into  the  results. 

Test  1. — Determine  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  containing  L,  C,  and 
the  anuneter  by  means  of 
the  "  resistance  substitu- 
tion "  method,  connections 
to  be  made  as  shown  in 
Fig.  16. 

Set  the  variable  con- 
denser Cto  some  certain 
value  and  with  the  known 
resistance  R  omitted  from 

the  circuit  vary  the  constants  of  the  exciting  tube  circuit  until  resonance 
is  obtained  as  indicated  by  a  maximum  reading  on  the  hot-wire  ammeter. 
Under  this  condition: 

^ (« 


To  8oaro»4»f 

/alg)t  Effioi«iui7 
[  Fovw 


Fig.  16. 


/» 


fi.' 


where  E  is  the  e.m.f .  introduced  into  the  circuit  by  induction  in  the  coil  L, 
Then  insert  the  known  resistance  R  into  the  circuit  as  shown,  and 
slightly  re-tune  the  circuit,  if  necessary;   again  note  the  current,  which 
now  equals: 

^-fi^ (2) 

(The  reading  of  Ai,  and  relative  positions  of  L  and  Li  must  be  the  same 
as  when  making  the  previous' measiu'ement.) 

Combining  this  expression  with  Eq.  (1)  we  obtain  the  value  of  cir- 
cuit resistance  (Rx)  as: 

Rx  ==~T • 


Measure  the  wave-length  of  the  set  to  get  the  frequency. 

Test  2. — Determine  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  for  the  same  frequency 
as  in  Test  1,  using  the  "  reactance  substitution  "  method,  using  the  same 
connections  as  above,  without  the  extra  resistance. 

Carry  out  the  first  step  specified  in  Test  1,  setting  the  variable  con- 
denser to  the  same  value  of  capacity  and  carefully  adjusting  the  exciting 
source  until  tuned  conditions  are  obtained.    As  before: 


T         ^  T2       ^^ 


(1') 


Then  insert  reactance  in  the  circuit  by  changing  the  setting  of  the 
variable  condenser  until  a  considerable  change  in  the  current  has  taken 
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place.     (Be  sure  that  the  current  through  the  primary  exciting  coQ  is 
not  changed  during  this  adjustment;   if  it  does  vary,  as  indicated  hj  a 
hot-wire  ammeter  in  the  tube  circuit,  the  proper  adjustment  should  be 
made  to  hold  it  constant.) 
Under  the  new  condition: 

^'''^R?+X? ^'^ 

Combining  (1')  and  (3)  we  obtain: 


In  this  case: 


7?      X     \-I^ 

Its  --^l-yjr  2_/^2' 


^'^'^\2ifCr'2ifCl)  ^^  ^'^"^--^C^CryJ?^'  '    ' 


(4) 


L  being  known,  Cr  and  Ci  can  both  be  readily  determined  by  noting  the 
resonant  frequency  of  the  circuit  and  then  determining  this  frequency 
by  wave-meter. 

t  The  resistance  of  the  circuit  (Rx)  as  obtained  by  this  test  should 
check  the  result  of  the  previous  measurement  since  all  circuit  apparatcs 
and  the  frequency  has  remained  the  same. 

Test  3. — ^Determine  the  resistance  at  eight  or  ten  different  frequ^des 
from  50,000  up  to  300,000  cycles  per  second,  using  either  of  the  two  methods 
just  outlined. 

Plot  the  results  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  using  frequencies  as  abscisse 
and  the  corresponding  resistance  as  ordinates. 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  12 

Object 

Study  of  the  oscillating  tube  receiving  circuit;  methods  of  deteetkf 
when  a  tube  circuit  is  oscillating  by  indication  of  the  plate  current  ammeter 
and  by  phone  indication;  effect  of  the  degree  of  coupling,  the  oscillatiDg 
circuit  capacity,  the  oscillating  circuit  resistance,  the  plate  volta^  and 
filament  current,  upon  the  oscillations;  periodic  phone  clicks  producel 
in  the  oscillating  tube  circuit  with  grid  condenser  with  impix>p)er  adjust- 
ments; use  of  the  oscillating  tube  circuit  for  the  reception  of  oontinuoi^ 
wave  signals;  use  of  the  regenerative  action  of  the  tickler  coil  for  tlie 
amplification  of  damped-wave  signals. 

Apparatus 

Vacuum  tube  (similar  to  that  used  in  Experiment  No.  6). 
Vacuum-tube  receptacle. 


OSCILLATING  TUBE  AS  RECEIVER 
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Storage  battery,  ammeter,  and  rheostat  for  filament  circuit. 

Dry  battery  for  plate  circuit  (about  40  volts). 

Galvanometer  or  sensitive  milliammeter  for  plate  current. 

Voltmeter  for  plate  voltage. 

Phones. 

Variable  condenser  (C)  for  oscillating  circuit  (one  with  a  maximum 
capacity  of  about  1000  micro-microfarads  would  be  suitable). 

Coupler  (an  ordinary  receiving  coupler  may  be  conveniently  used,  the 
primary  or  ''  tickler "  coil  having  about  500  microhexuries  while  the 
secondary  may  have  about  4000  microhenries). 

Resistance  to  introduce  into  oscillating  circuit  (about  50  ohms). 

Shunting  condenser  for  phones,  plate,  battery  and  ammeter  (about* 
.005  microfarad). 

Grid  condensers,  similar  to  those  specified  in  Experiment  No.  7  (about 
.005,  .0001  and  1  microfarad  in  capacity). 

Grid  leak  resistances,  similar  to  those  specified  in  Ebcperiment  No.  7 
(about  2  megohms,  50,000  and  10,000  ohms). 

Source  of  continuous  high-frequency  oscillations  (see  Experiment  No. 
10  for  tube  circuit  which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose). 

Somxse  of  damped  high-frequency  oscillations  (use  buzzer  wave  gen- 
erator). 


Operation 

Test  1. — ^Effect  of  the  beginning  of  oscillations  upon  the  plate  current 
and  upon  the  phones  when  no  grid  condenser  is  used. 

Make  connections  as  in  Fig.  17.  Make  the  plate  volts^  and  filament 
current  normal.  Set  for  the  weakest  coupling  possible  between  the  tickler 
and  the  oscillating-circuit  induct-  -_-,  _ 

ance.  This  is  done  by  using  very 
few  turns  for  the  tickler  coil  and 
having  the  two  coils  of  the  coupler 
as  far  apart  as  possible.  In  case 
one  of  the  coils  of  the  coupler  re- 
volves, weakest  coupling  is  had 
when  the  two  coils  are  at  right 
angles.  Set  the  condenser  in  the 
oscillating  circuit  at  10  per  cent  of 
its  maximum  value;  now  increase 
the    coupling   by    bringing    the 

movable  coil  more  and  more  within  the  field  of  the  fixed  coil,  and 
note  any  change  in  the  plate  current  and  noise  in  the  phones.  When 
the  coupling  reaches  a  certain   critical   value,  oscillations  will  start. 


Fig.  17. 
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providing  the  two  coils  of  the  coupler  have  the  proper  relative  polari- 
ties. The  starting  of  the  oscillations  produces  a  sudden  change  in 
the  plate  ciu'rent  and  a  resultant  noise  in  the  phones;  this  noise  has 
a  peculiar  quality,  something  like  the  plucking  of  a  rubber  band,  and  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  detect. 

In  case  no  indication  of  oscillation  occurs,  even  when  the  coils  of  the 
coupler  are  close  together,  increase  the  nxmiber  of  turns  in  the  tickler 
coil.  If  the  circuit  still  refuses  to  oscillate,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
relative  polarity  of  the  two  coils  of  the  coupler  is  incorrect,  in  whidi  case 
reverse  the  connections  to  either  coil  and  repeat  the  test,  noting  the  phone 
cUck  at  the  beginning  of  the  oscillations,  also  the  plate  current  before 
and  after  the  oscillations  have  started. 

Repeat  the  test  with  normal  plate  voltage  and  a  filament  current  of 
about  75  per  cent  of  normal,  and  again  with  normal  filament  current 
and  a  plate  voltage  of  about  75  per  cent  normal. 

Test  2. — Effect  of  the  beginning  of  oscillations  upon  the  plate  current 
and  upon  the  phones  when  a  grid  condenser  and  suitable  leak  resistance 
are  used. 

In  the  circuit  of  Fig.  17  introduce  a  grid  condenser  of  ICM)  mm/  and 
a  grid  leak  resistance  of  2  megohms  and  repeat  Test  1  with  normal  plate 
voltage  and  filament  ciu'rent;  akk)  with  normal  plate  voltage  and  reduced 
filament  ciurent,  and  with  reduced  plate  voltage  and  normal  filament 
cm-rent. 

Test  3. — Oscillating  condition  as  indicated  by  the  ''  finger  test "  when 
no  grid  condenser  is  used. 

With  all  adjustments  as  in  Test  1  increase  the  coupling  until  osdl- 
lations  start.  After  the  oscillating  condition  has  been  reached  the  phones 
are  quiet;  they  do  not  indicate  the  presence  of  the  oscillations.  Tl^ 
oscillating  condition  may,  however,  be  tested  for  as  follows:  With  the 
thmnb  on  the  conunon  junction  of  filament  and  grid  circuits  touch  the  grid 
with  one  finger;  this  should  give  a  click  in  the  phones.  Take  the  finger 
off  from  the  grid,  and  the  phones  should  give  a  click.  Now  reverse  the 
connections  to  the  tickler  so  that  the  circuit  does  not  oscillate,  and  try 
the  "  finger  test  "  as  before;  it  will  be  noted  that  no  click  is  heard  in  the 
phones  either  when  the  finger  is  placed  on  the  grid  or  when  removed 
from  it. 

Test  4. — Oscillating  condition  as  indicated  by  the  *'  finger  test  "  wbes 
a  grid  condenser  and  leak  are  used. 

Repeat  Test  3  after  introducing  a  grid  condenser  of  100  mm/  ajud  leak 
resistance  of  2  megohms.  Note  that  when  the  circuit  is  oscillating  a  dick 
is  heard  in  the  phones  both  when  the  finger  is  placed  on  the  grid  and  wber. 
removed  therefrom. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  circuit  is  not  oscillating,  although  a 
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click  is  heard  when  the  finger  touches  the  grid,  it  will-be  found  that  there 
is  little  or  no  click  when  the  finger  is  removed;  this,  however,  may  not 
alwa3rs  be  the  case,  and  the  finger  test  in  this  case  is  not  reliable. 

Repeat  the  "  finger  test ''  both  with  and  without  grid  condenser  suf- 
ficiently to  become  convinced  of  the  following  summary  of  facts: 


Condition  of  Circuit. 

Finger  Placed  on  Qrid. 

Finger  Removed. 

No  grid  condenser  and  no  oscillations . . . 
No  grid  condenser  and  with  oscillations . . 
With  grid  condenser  and  no  oscillations. . 
With  grid  condenser  and  oscillations 

No  click 
CUck 
CUck 
CUck 

No  cUck 
CUck 
Very   Ukely  to  cUck 
CUck 

Check  up  the  points  listed  in  the  above  table  which  are  borne  out 
by  experiment. 

Test  6. — ^Effect  of  a  high  resistance  in  the  oscillating  circuit  upon  the 
coupling  necessary  to  produce  oscillations. 

With  all  other  conditions  as  in  Test  1,  find  the  position  of  the  movable 
coil  of  the  coupler  necessary  to  start  oscillations  and  note  it.  Introduce 
50  ohms  in  the  oscillating  circuit  and  repeat  the  test. 

Test  6- — Effect  of  the  value  of  the  capacity  in  the  oscillating  circuit 
upon  the  coupling  necessary  to  produce  oscillations. 

With  all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  1,  note  and  record  the  position 
of  the  movable  coil  of  the  coupler  necessary  to  start  oscillations  with 
oscillating  circuit  condenser  set  at  100  per  cent,  60  per  cent,  and  10  per 
cent  of  its  maximimi  value.  Note  that  the  smaller  the  capacity  of  the 
oscillating  circuit  the  easier  it  is  to  start  oscillations  as  indicated  by  the 
weaker  coupling  needed. 

Test  7. — ^Effect  of  low  plate  voltage  or  low  filament  current  upon  the 
coupling  necessary  to  produce  oscillations. 

With  all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  1,  note  and  record  the  position 
of  the  movable  coil  of  the  coupler  necessary  to  start  oscillations  for  the 
following  conditions: 

Plate  voltage  =normal  value.    Filam^it  current  =normal  value. 
Plate  voltage  =  normal  value.    Filament  current  =76%  normal  value. 
Plate  voltage =75%  normal  value.    Filament  current  =  normal  value. 

Test  8.  Periodic  Phone  Clicks  when  Grid  Condenser  is  Used. — ^With 
normal  plate  voltage  and  filament  current,  grid  condenser  =  100  /x/if, 
leak  resistance  =2  megohms  and  tight  coupling,  start  with  the  condenser 
in  the  oscillating  circuit  set  at  its  maximum  value,  decrease  it  slowly,  and 
note  the  reading  of  condenser  when  periodic  clicks  start.  If  the  periodic- 
ity of  the  cUcks  is  high  enough,  a  musical  note  results  and  gives  what  is 
known  as  "squealing"  or  "singing"  of  the  tube.    Without  changing 
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the  leak  resistance, -determine  the  setting  of  the  oscillating  circuit  con- 
denser necessary  to  start  periodic  clicks  with  tight  coupling  for  the  follow- 
ing values  of  grid  condenser:  l/if,  5,000  pmA  100  ixiif.  Also  note  the 
frequency  of  the  cUcks.  Repeat  the  test  with  constant  grid  cond^iser 
of  100  nnf  and  grid  leak  resistance  of:  infinity  (open  circuit),  2  in^;ohm8, 
50,000  ohms,  10,000  ohms  and  zero. 

Test  9.  Reception  of  Undamped  Wave-telegraphy  by  Means  of  the 
Oscillating  Tube. — Set  the  circuit  oscillating  with  conditions  aa  in  Test  1 
and  receive  the  undamped  wave-signal  sent  out  by  an  oscillating  tube 
generator  set  up  as  in  Experiment  10.  (A  small  antenna  should  be  con- 
nected to  the  point  H  on  the  transmitter  and  on  the  receiving  circuit 
as  shown  to  increase  the  energy  received.)  This  is  done  by  adjusting 
the  oscillating  circuit  condenser  until  nearly  in  tune  with  the  transmitter, 
when  a  "  whistle  "  will  be  heard  in  the  phones. 

By  interrupting  the  oscillations  of  the  transmitter,  signals  may  easQy 
be  transmitted. 

Test  10.  Regenerative  Action  of  the  Tickler  Coil. — ^Reception  of 
Damped  Waves. — ^With  all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  9,  make  the 
coupling  much  below  that  which  will  start  oscillations,  and  time  by  means 
of  the  condenser  to  receive  the  damped  wave-signals  sent  out  by  the  source 
of  damped  high-frequency  oscillations.  Note  that  the  reception  takes 
place  when  the  tube  is  not  oscillating.  Gradually  increase  the  coupling, 
continually  retuning  the  receiving  circuit  for  the  incoming  signal  and 
note  the  great  increase  in  the  signal  strength  due  to  the  r^^nerative 
action  of  the  tickler  coil  as  the  coupling  is  increased.  Too  great  a  coupling 
results  in  oscillations  and  the  musical  quality  of  the  signal  is  spoiled;  it  b 
therefore  best  to  receive  with  the  circuit  just  out  of  the  oscillating  con- 
dition, when  the  regenerative  action  of  the  tickler  in  amplifying  the 
received  signals  will  be  a  maximum. 

NoTi;:  If  poor  signals  are  received  due  to  the  poor  rectification  of  the 
tube,  introduce  normal  grid  condenser  and  grid  leak. 

Questions 

1.  From  the  results  of  Tests  1  and  2  what  may  the  plate  current  do 
when  oscillations  start  if  no  grid  condenser  is  used,  and  if  a  grid  condenser 
is  used? 

2.  From  the  results  of  your  tests  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  strength 
of  oscillations  of:  loose  coupling,  large  resistance  and  large  capacity  in 
oscillating  circuit,  low  plate  voltage,  and  low  filament  current? 

3.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  singing  of  the  tube  when  a  grid  con- 
denser is  used,  and  how  may  it  be  avoided? 

4.  An  incoming  undamped  wave  signal  of  a  wave-length  of  1000 
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meters  is  being  received;  the  inductance  in  the  receiving  oscillating  cir- 
cuit is  400  microhenries;  what  must  the  capacity  be  in  order  to  receive 
a  beat  note  of  2000  beats  per  second? 

EXPERDiEIlT  NO.  IS 

Object 

(a)  Study  of  the  low-frequency  amplifier  equipped  with  inductance 
"repeater."  Investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  value  of  the  inductance 
in  the  plate  circuit  upon  amplifying  power;  effect  of  the  value  of  grid 
condenser  and  grid  leak  resistance  upon  amplifying  power:  and  effect  of 
plate  voltage  and  filament  current. 

(6)  Study  of  the  low-frequency  amplifier  equipped  with  transformer 
'*  repeater." 

Apparatus 

Two  vacumn  tubes  (similar  to  the  tube  investigated  in  Elxperiment 
No.  6). 

Two  vacuiun-tube  receptacles. 

Storage  battery,  anuneters  and  rheostat  for  filament  circuit. 

Dry  battery  for  plate  circuit  (about  40  volts). 

Voltmeter  for  measuring  plate  voltage. 

Phones. 

Buzzer  wave  generator.  (This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  eqmpment 
described  in  Experiment  No.  7,  to  be  mounted  on  a  small  board  to  permit 
the  whole  circuit  to  be  readily  moved.) 

Variable  tuning  condenser  C  (about  .001  microfarad  maximum  value). 

Fixed  inductance  L  (about  150  microhenries). 

Fixed  inductance  for  Test  4.  (Secondary  of  receiving  coupler  having 
about  4  millihenries  inductance  would  be  suitable.) 

Grid  condensers  (Test  6).  (.0001,  .0005,  .005  and  1.0  microfarad 
would  be  suitable.  These  condensers  have  already  been  used  in  previous 
experiments.) 

Grid  leak  resistances  (Test  7).  (50,000  ohms  and  2  megohms  resist- 
ances may  be  used.) 

D.  P.  D.  T.  switch. 

Crystal  detector  (for  use  in  Tests  9  and  10). 

Shunting  condenser  for  plate  circuit  (about  .01  microfarad). 

Grid  condenser  and  leak  resistance  for  receiving  tube  grid  circuit  (to 
be  normal  value  for  the  tube:  .0001  microfarad  and  2  megohms  would 
probably  be  satisfactory). 

Grid  condenser  and  leak  resistance  for  amplifying  tube  grid  circuit 
(.0005  microfarad  and  1  megohm  respectively). 
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Low  air-core  inductance  (about  3000-5000  microhenries). 

Iron  core  inductance  for  ''  repeating."  (An  inductance  of  10  to  15 
henries  is  required.  This  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  iron-cored 
and  iron-shielded  inductance  wound  with  very  fine  wire,  the  whole  bdng 
about  4  inches  long  and  1^  inches  in  diameter.  The  d.c.  reedstanoe  will 
be  about  2000  ohms.) 

Two  iron-cored  transformers  for  "  repeating "  (Testa  9  and  10). 
(Suitable  transformers  may  be  obtained  which  are  contained  in  a  caae 
about  3X3X2  inches.  The  inductance  of  the  primary  and  secondair 
windings  is  about  3  and  30  henries  respectively,  and  the  turn  ratio  3.2. 

Operation 

Test  1.  Connection  of  a  Tube  Detector  and  Sini^e-stage  Low-fre- 
quency Amplifier  with  Inductance  Repeater. — Make  connections  as  per 
Fijg.  18.    Use  for  G  a  high-inductance  coil  of  about  15  henries,  for  K 


Tabe  No.  1 


Buner  circuit 
■ecured  on  a 


FlO.  18. 


a  500-nfjf  condenser,  and  for  M  a  1-megohm  resistance.  Note  tbat 
tube  No.  1  is  being  used  as  a  detector  of  high-frequency  damped  waves, 
while  tube  No.  2  is  being  used  as  an  amplifier  of  the  low-frequency  cuiroits 
flowing  in  the  plate  circuit  of  tube  No.  1.  The  double-throw  swiicb 
permits  the  phones  to  be  connected  in  the  pl&te  circxiit  of  the  first  tube 
or  of  the  second  tube.  Make  the  grid  condenser  of  the  first  tube  100  tif4 
and  the  grid  leak  2  megohms. 

Test  2.  Measurement  of  flie  Sensitiveness  of  flie  First  Tube  as  a 
Detector. — Connect  the  phones  into  the  plate  circuit  of  the  first  tube, 
make  the  filament  ciurent  and  plate  voltage  normal,  and  by  means  of  the 
variable  condenser  time  to  the  buzzer  signal.  Move  the  entire  buz2^ 
circuit  until  the  distance  between  the  buzzer  circuit  inductance  and  the 
receiving  circuit  inductance  (denoted  by  P  and  S  in  Fig.  18)  is  such  that 
the  phones  give  a  "  just  audible  "  signal  when  ike  two  circuits  are  in  turn: 
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note  and  record  the  distance  between  the  two  inductances.  This  dis- 
tance is,  to  a  (Certain  degree,  a  measure  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tube. 

Test  3.  Sensitiveness  of  the  Two  Tubes  with  Nonnal  Repeating 
Inductance. — Place  phones  into  the  plate  circuit  of  the  second  tube. 
Use  for  G,  K  and  M  (see  Fig.  18)  the  values  specified  in  Test  1.  With 
all  other  conditions  normal,  measure  the  distance  PS  necessary  to  make 
the  signal  just  audible. 

Test  4.  Sensitiveness  of  the  Two  Tubes  witii  Low  Repeating  Induc- 
tance.— Use  for  G  the  low  air  core  inductance,  and  repeat  Test  3  with  all 
other  conditions  the  same  as  in  Test  3. 

Test  6.  Sensitiveness  of  tiie  Two  Tubes  witii  Resistance  Repeater. — 
Use  for  G  a  50,000K)hm  resistance  and  repeat  Test  3  with  all  other  con« 
ditions  the  same  as  in  Test  3. 

Test  6.  Effect  of  the  Grid  Condenser  of  tiie  Second  Tube  iqKm 
Amplification. — With  all  other  conditions  as  in  Test  3,  measure  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  two  tubes  for  values  of  the  capacity  in  the  grid  of  the 
second  tube  of  100  mmT?  5^  mm/,  5000  mm/,  and  1.0  /i/. 

Test  7.  Effect  of  the  Grid  Leak  Resistance  of  the  Second  Tube  on 
Amplification. — With  all  other  conditions  as  in  Test  3,  measiu-e  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  two  tubes  for  values  of  the  leak  resistance  M  (see  Fig.  19) 
of  infinity,  2  megohms,  50,000  ohms,  and  zero. 

Test  8.  Effect  of  Low  Plate  Voltage  or  Low  Filament  Current  upon 
Amplification. — With  all  other  conditions  as  in  Test  3,  measure  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  two  tubes  with  plate  voltage  about  75  per  cent  of  normal 
and  normal  filament  ciurent;  also  with  normal  plate  voltage  and  reduced 
filament  current. 

Test  9.  Connections  of  a  Low-frequency  Amplifier  with  Transformer 
Repeater. — Make  connections  as  in  ^ig.  19.    Note  that  the  rectifying 
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will,  in  this  case,  be  done  by  the  crystal  and  the  amplifying  by  the 
step-up  transformers  and  by  the  tubes. 
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Test  10.  Sensitiveness  of  the  Low-frequency  Amplifier  with  Trans- 
former Repeater. — Use  normal  filament  current  and  plate  voltage.  Dis- 
connect the  primary  of  transformer  1,  and  in  its  place  connect  the  phones; 
measure  the  sensitiveness  of  the  crystal  detector  alone.  Beconnect  tk 
primary  of  transformer  1,  and  connect  the  phones  in  place  of  the  primary 
of  transformer  2;  measure  the  sensitiveness  of  the  combination  of  crystal 
detector,  transformer  1,  tube  1.  Again  reconnect  the  primary  of  traas- 
former  2,  and  connect  the  phones  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  second  tube; 
measiue  the  sensitiveness  of  the  combination  of  crystal  detector  and  two- 
stage  amplifier. 

Note:  In  the  foregoing  tests  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  various 
arrangements  may  be  obtained  by  shunting  the  telephcmes,  instead  of  by 
separating  P  and  S)  the  shimt  used  should  be  of  the  "  constant  impe- 
dance "  iyp^. 

Questions 

1.  In  the  diagram  of  Fig.  1,  what  is  the  object  of  the  following? 

(a)  The  condenser  and  leak  resistance  in  the  grid  circuit  of  the 

first  tube. 
(6)  The  inductance  (G)  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  first  tube. 

(c)  The  condenser  (C)  in  the  plate  of  the  first  tube. 

(d)  The  condenser  {K)  and  leak  resistance  {M)  in  the  grid  of  the 
second  tube. 

2.  From  your  results  of  Test  4,  what  is  the  effect  upon  amplificataoD 
of  a  low  repeating  inductance?  From  the  results  of  Tests  3  and  5,  hov 
does  resistance  repeating  compare  with  inductance  repeating? 

3.  From  the  results  of  Tests  6  and  7,  what  are  the  best  values  of  the 
grid  condenser  and  grid  leak  resistance  for  the  second  tube? 

4.  From  your  results,  how  does  the  two-tube  low-frequency  amplifier 
with  transformer  repeater  (Test  10)  compare  with  the  two-tube  detector 
and  low-frequency  amplifier  with  inductance  repeater? 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  14 

Object 

Study  of  the  radio-telephone  transmitter  and  receiver,  utilizing  equip- 
ment giving  a  range  of  transmission  of  20  to  30  miles.  The  apparatus  is 
small,  of  light  weight,  and  readily  portable,  and  has  foimd  a  wide  applica- 
tion for  establishing  communication  in  military  aeronautics.  Investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  improper  adjustment  of  the  volta^  of  the  griu 
of  the  modulating  tube  and  of  the  modulating  inductance. 
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Apparatus 

1.  The  Receiver. — The  receiver  consists  of  a  detecting  and  amplifying 
tube  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  This  circuit  is  identical  to  that 
illustrated  in  Fig.  18,  Experiment  13,  and  the  apparatus  required  is  as 
previously  specified.  The  D.  P.  D.  T.  switch  is  omitted,  or  may  be  con- 
sidered permanently  thrown  to  the  right  (for  amplifying  action)  in  Fig.  18. 
Hie  several  capacities  and  grid  leaks  should  have  approximately  the  values 
indicated  in  the  diagram. 

2.  The  TransmiUer. — The  oscillating  tube  generator  and  its  associated 
circuit  is  identical  to  that  studied  in  Experiment  10,  and  much  of  the 
equipment  specified  in  that  experiment  may  be  utilized.  For  the  modu- 
lator element  the  following  additional  apparatus  is  required  and  used 
ks  indicated  in  Fig.  21. 

Vacuum  tube  and  receptacle  (similar  to  the  oscillator,  as  specified  in 
Experiment  10). 

Ordinary  telephone  transmitter. 

Dry  cells  for  telephone  transmitter  local  circuit  (five  No  6  dry  cells 
Bhould  give  satisfactory  results). 

S.  P.  S.  T.  switch  for  transmitter  circuit. 

Step-up  audio-frequency  transformer  for  coupling  transmitter  circuit 
to  modulator  grid  circuit.  (This  transformer  measures  about  3X3X2^ 
inches  and  is  of  the  closed  iron  core  type.  The  inductance  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  windings  would  be  about  .04  and  160  henries  respectively, 
the  resistance  of  the  primary  is  2  ohms  while  the  turn  ratio  is  approxi- 
mately 60.) 

Grid  battery  for  modulator  tube  (about  40  volts). 

'^  Modulating  "  inductance.  (This  is  a  high  inductance  having  between 
1  and  2  henries.  The  coil  is  about  2^  inches  high  and  1^  inches  in  diam- 
eter, has  an  iron  core  and  is  assembled  within  a  surrounding  soft  iron 
shield.    The  d.c.  resistance  will  be  about  90  ohms.) 

Low  inductance.  (The  inductance  may  be  any  value  which  may  be 
available  as  long  as  it  is  considerably  less  than  the  preceding  inductance 
which  represents  the  "  normal  "  value.) 

Antennae  for  transmitter  and  receiver.  (These  are  easily  made,  each 
consisting  of  20  or  30  feet  of  wire  well  insulated  and  supported  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  laboratory,  above  the  apparatus.  The  "  lead  in  "  wire  may 
consist  simply  of  a  voltmeter  lead  clipped  onto  this  horizontal  wire  and 
properly  connected  to  the  circuit  beneath.) 

Operation 

Sefore  proceeding  with  the  tests  indicated  below,  the  student  should 
review  thoroughly  the  theory  of  action  of  the  above  circmts,  as  described 
in  Chapters  VIII  and  XI. 
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Test  1.  Connections  of  the  Transmitting  and  Receding  Radio- 
phone Circuits. — Connect  the  transmitting  circuit  according  to  Fig.  21 
and  the  receiving  circuit  according  to  Fig.  20.  Note  that  the  trans- 
mitting circuit  consists  of  the  oscillating  tube  circuit  studied  in  Experi- 
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ment  10  and  in  addition  a  modulating-tube  circuit.  The  receiving  circuit 
consists  of  a  three-electrode  tube  detector  and  a  single-stage  amplifier 
with  inductance  repeater. 

Test  2.    Transmission  of  Speech  under  Normal  Conditions  at  Modo- 
latmg  Inductance  and  of  Potential  of  tiie  Modulating  Tube  Grid.— Use 
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for  the  modulating  inductance  an  iron  cored  inductance  of  about  U 
henries.  Make  the  grid  potential  of  the  modulating  tube  about  22  volts 
(negative)  and  adjust  the  filament  current  and  plate  voltage  of  all  tubes 
to  the  normal  values.  Start  the  oscillating  circuit  of  the  transmitter 
working,  and  adjust  the  wave-length  to  a  suitable  value  by  adjustment 
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of  the  wave-length  contact  and  of  the  condenser  in  multiple  with  the 
antenna  (Ci).  Now  talk  into  the  telephone  transmitter  with  your  Upe 
about  1  inch  from  the  mouth  of  the  transmitter,  while  the  receiving  oper- 
ator endeavors  to  receive  the  speech  by  adjusting  the  variable  condenser 
so  as  to  '^  time  in  "  with  the  transmitting  set.  The  manipulation  of  the 
two  circuits  to  seciue  best  results  is  not  simple,  but  the  adjustments 
should  be  perseveied  m  until  the  best  transmission  of  speech  of  which 
these  circuits  are  capable  is  obtained.  Be  sure  that  the  circuit  constants 
permit  the  two  circuits  to  be  "  timed." 

Test  3.  Transmission  of  Speech  under  Abnormal  Conditions  of 
Potential  of  the  Modulating  Tube  Grid. — Repeat  Test  2  after  adjusting 
the  potential  of  the  grid  of  the  modulating  tube  to  —4  volts.  Note  the 
quality  of  the  transmission. 

Test  4.  Transmission  of  Speech  with  Too  Low  a  Modulating  Induc^ 
tance. — Repeat  Test  2  after  substituting  for  the  modulating  inductance 
an  inductance  of  very  low  value.    Note  the  quality  of  the  transmission. 

Questions 

1.  In  the  diagram  of  Fig.  21  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  iron-cored 
inductance  in  series  with  the  plate  battery? 

2.  Why  must  the  potential  of  the  grid  of  the  modulating  tube  be 
adjusted  to  a  certain  value  for  correct  transmission  of  speech? 

3.  What  was  the  quality  of  the  transmission  in  Test  3,  and  why? 

4.  What  was  the  quality  of  the  transmission  in  Test  4,  and  why? 
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Adjustment  of  oflcillatmg  detectors,  peculiarities  of 622 

Aerial 694 

Alexanderson  alternator,  construction  and  action  of 504 

Alexanderson's  barrage  receiver 088 

scheme  of  modulation 060 

Alternating  current  supply  for  the  plate  of  a  tube 520 

effectiye  value  of 17 

wavoHshape  of 17 

Alternator,  armature  reaction  of 291 

high  frequency  for  continuous-wave  telegraphy 593 

inductor  type 280 

internal  impedance  of 290 

used  for  spark  transmitter,  action  of 287 

use  of  consequent  poles  in  construction  of 290 

Amplification,  distortionless,  of  a  tube,  conditions  for 572 

Amplifying  factor  of  vacuum  tube,  experimental  determination  of 898 

Ampere-turns 18 

Amplifier,  characteristics  of  three-electrode  tube 570 

classification  of 824-820 

connections  of,  for  reception  of  damped  and  undamped  waves 841 

effect  of  R  and  L  in  plate  circuit  on  action  of 827-820 

.  fields  of  use  of  radio  and  audio  frequency  t3rpe8 850 

inductance  repeating 857 

low-frequency,  experimental  study  of 013 

resistance  repeating 840 

BtabiUty  of 870 

test  for  quality  of 577 

transformer  repeating 830 

tube  characteristics  for  different  stages 863 

tube  noises  in  operation  of 875 

Amplifiers,  arrangement  of  apparatus  in 876 

Amplifying  power  of  a  tube  as  affected  by  grid  potential  and  plate  circuit  voltage.  575 

average  potential  of  grid 574 

measurement  of .' 417 

Amphtude  of  vacuum  tube  osdllationB  in  the  steady  state 405 

Antenna,  coil,  as  directional  radiator 711 

receiver 722 

constants,  experimental  determination  of 801 

' '  loading  " * 760 
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Antenna,  natural  wave-length  of 751 

pulse  excitation  of  an 780 

-  radiation,  law  of 730 

reactance 757 

receiving,  current  in 738 

resistance 140,  746 

setting  up  steady  state  in 776 

Antennae,  comparative  merits  of  different  types  of 743 

distribution  of  current  and  voltage  in 755,  760,  763 

effective  height  of 716 

for  aeroplanes  and  airships 723 

imderwater 726 

ground 729 

simple,  mechanism  of  radiation  by  means  of 694 

various  types  of 713 

Arc  generator  or  converter  (Poulsen)  construction  of 589 

Poulsen,  theory  and  action  of 580 

resistance  of 136 

Armstrong,  E.  H.,  type  of  high  frequency  amplifier  due  to 860 

amplification  measurements  by 518 

Attenuation  of  propagated  waves 196 

Audio  circuit  of  spark  transmitter,  analysis  of  action  of 301 

Austin,  L.  W.,  formula  for  range  of  radioHsignal  transmission 357 

Austin's  formula,  analysis  of 200 

for  receiving  antenna  current .' 196 

Autodyne.  method  of  reception  of  continuous-wave  signals 483,  514,  635 

wave-meter 795 
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"Balancing  out"  schemes  for  simultaneous  transmission  and  reception 687 

Baldwin  receiver,  construction  and  action  of 342 

Barrage  receiver 688,  690 

Battery,  polarizing,  function  of,  with  crystal  rectifiers 343 

Beat  frequency,  control  of,  in  reception  of  continuous  wave  signals,  using  heter;> 

dyne  method 638 

in  coupled  circuits 246 

receiver  of  continuous  wave  signals 634 

Bellini  and  Tod  goniometer 767 

Bridge  for  high-frequency  measiu^ments 428 

Buzzer  wave  generator,  use  of ,  882 


C 

Capacity 29 

electrostatic,  general  discussion  of 161 

of  conducting,  isolated  sphere  in  air 162 

^   two  flat  circular  parallel  plates  in  air 162 

single  vertical  wire  in  space 162 

horizontal  wire,  earth  as  other  plate 162 
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Capacity  of  two  horizontal  overhead  wires  with  respect  to  each  other 164 

wire  antenna 164 

a  multi-plate  condenser 165 

internal,  of  a  two-layer  solenoid.' 171 

multiple-layer  coil 175 

mutual,  of  two  horizontal  wires 163 

required  in  closed  circuit  of  spark  transmitter,  calculation  of 299 

specific  inductive 31 

Carrier  frequency  for  radio-telephony 649 

values  of,  for  radio-telephony 653 

Chaffee,  E.  L.,  quenched  spark  gap  of 317 

Charged  body > 2 

Charges,  bound  and  free 6 

induced 6,  7 

positive  and  negative,  difference  between 8 

Child's  formula  for  plate  current  in  a  two-electrode  vacuum  tube 377 

Circuits  having  resistance  and  iron-core  inductance 53 

with  distributed  capacity  and  inductance,  characteristics  of .•.   107 

Coil  antenna 714,  720,  725 

as  directional  radiator  and  receiver 711,  722 

for  submarines 727 

Condenser,  bridging,  application  of 349 

charge  and  discharge  of 37 

charging  of 29 

discharge,  oscillatory,  frequency  of 212 

through  R  and  L,  criterion  for  oscillations 211 

effect  of  condenser  ]eakage  on 210 

theory  of 202 

equivalent  series  or  shunt  resistance  of 168 

grid,  in  connection  with  use  of  vacuum  tube  in  Belf-heterod3me  circuit.  643 

losses  occurring  in 166 

phase  difference  of 171 

special  form  of,  for  wave-meter 792 

variable,  forms  of 165 

Condensers,  construction  of,  for  use  in  spark  transmitters 297 

power,  characteristics  of 169 

Conductor,  constitution  of 364 

Conductors 11 

Consequent  poles,  use  of,  in  radio  alternator 290 

Continuous-wave  generators,  efficiency  of 619 

forms  of 580 

receivers,  action  of 631 

chopper 631 

Goldschmidt  tone  wheel 632 

oscillating  vacuum  tube 634 

rotating  plate  condenser -634 

tikker 634 

signals,  reception  of 629 

telegraphy,  advantages  of 188,  578 

use  of  radiophone  transmitting  set  for 627 

.  transmitters,  methods  of  signaling  with , , , 620 
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Counterpoise 094, 745 

Coupled  circuits,  amplitude  relations  in  (Chaffee,  E.  L.) 230 

analysis  of  oscillations  in 226 

determination  of  the  two  frequencies  of  oscillation 227 

form  of  current  in,  if  primary  circuit  is  opened  at  the  right  tinie. .  247 

formula  for  damping  factors  and  decrements  of  current  in 237 

wave-length  of  oscillations. 231 

frequency  of  beats  in 246 

general  case  of  three 29 

oscillatory  discharge  in  one  circuit  and  non-osciUatory  dischaiige 

in  the  other -249 

possibility  of  no  beats  without  quenching  gap 248 

shape  and  frequency  of  actual  current  in 238 

vector  representation  of  current  in 242 

oscillatory  circuits,  mechanical  analogue  of 223 

pendulums,  analjrsis  of  motion  of 225 

Coupling,  capacitive ^ 80, 84, 279 

,    coefficient  of 27, 79 

conductive 279 

direct 81 

inductive 80 

effect  of  variation  of,  in  tuned  circuits 103 

of  grid  and  plate  circuits  of  an  oscillating  tube  by  capacity. 503 

a  vacuum  tube  by  capacity,  critical  value  of, 

for  oscillations 506 

input  and  output  circuits  of  a  vacuum  tube,  critical  value  of,  for 

oscillations 492 

test  for  detecting  oscillating  condition  of  tubes 520, 522 

various  kinds  of 79 

Critical  coupling  of  osciUatiog  tube  as  affected  by  condenser  in  series  with  grid. . .  518 

Crystal  rectifiers,  characteristics  of 343 

laboratory  investigation  of 882 

Current,  continuous  and  alternating 14 

direction  of  flow  of 11 

distribution  in  conductor  carrying  high-frequency  current 113 

electric,  nature  of 8 

in  a  circuit  containing  resistance  and  a  condenser  in  series 57 

inductance  and  capacity  in  series 58 

with  resistance  only 32, 42 

an  inductive  circuit < 32, 45 

a  condenser 55 

coil  receiving  antenna 740 

parallel  circuits ^ 

simple  receiving  antenna 738 

08.  frequency  in  an  inductive  circuit ^ 

inductively-coupled  circuits 89 

Cumnts,  decaying,  effect  of,  on  neighboring  circuits ^ 

in  a  parallel  resonant  circuit,  oscillogram  of 75 
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Damped  wave,  current,  voltage  and  energy  in 216 

train,  effective  value  of  current  in 221 

Damping  ooefScient,  definition  of 214 

Decrement 62 

effect  of,  on  quality  of  received  speech  in  radio-telephony 678 

measurement  of,  with  wavemeter 801 

Decremeter,  construction  and  uses  of  (Kolster) 809 

Detecting  efficiency  of  three-electrode  tube,  measurement  of 465 

tube  requirements 465 

Detection  of  damped  waves  by  means  of  regenerative  tube  circuit 625,  526 

radio  signals,  visual,  audible 336 

undamped  waves  by  means  of  oscillating  vacuimi  tube  with  no  grid 

condenser 483,  514 

undamped  waves  by  means  of  oscillating  vacuum  tube  with  grid  con- 
denser    486 

undamped  waves  by  means  of  an  oscillating  tube,  analysis  of 514 

Detector  action  of  three-electrode  tube  with  grid  condenser,  analysis  of 455 

illustrated  by  oscillo- 
grams  462 

of  three-electrode  tube  with  grid  condenser  as  affected  by  fre- 
quency and  decrement  of  signal 461 

vacuum  tube  type 350 

Detectors,  action  of 338 

Direction  finders ^ 766 

elimination  of  "180**  uncertainty"  in 772 

incomplete  extinction  of  signals  in 775 

reliability  of 775 

Distance,  transmission  of  radio  telegraphic  signals 357 

Dynatron 634 


E 

Eiffect  of  high  and  low  grid  excitation  upon  the  form  of  Ep  and  Ip  of  a  separately 

excited  power  tube 541 

high  and  low  load  resistance  upon  the  form  of  Ep  and  Ip  of  a  separately 

excited  power  tube 543 

the  local  oscillations  of  a  tube  detector  of  undamped  waves  upon  strength 

of  signals 516 

Efficiency,  calculated,  of  a  separately  excited  power  tube  for  various  forms  of 

plate  current 552 

calculated,  of  a  separately  excited  power  tube  for  various  plate  voltages.  552 

measured,  of  a  separately  excited  power  tube 554 

of  a  three-electrode  tube  as  a  detector,  anal3rs]8  of 446 

Electric  fields 3 

represented  by  lines 4 

Electricity,  nature  of 1 

Electro-magnetic  waves,  discussion  of 181,  702 

Electro-motive  force 10 

induced 23 
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Mectran  bombardment  in  vacuum  tubes 990 

emiflsion  affected  by  condition  of  hot  surface 367 

from  a  condubtor 364 

filament  V8.  filament  current 379 

power  required  for 371 

stream  as  constituting  an  electric  current 698 

Electrons r 1 

current  due  to  velocity  of 369 

distribution  of,  near  surface  of  a  hot  metal 368 

emitted  from  a  hot  body,  theoretical  prediction  of  number  of 364 

number  of,  removable  from  an  atom 3 

velocity  of  emission  of,  from  a  hot  metal 368 

Elimination  of  undesired  frequencies  in  oscillating  tube  circuits 512 

Energy  distribution  curve  of  spark  transmitter 325,  331,  799 

imdamped  wave  transmitter 800 

of  radiated  electric  and  magnetic  fields 182,  696 

water  particles  in  water  waves 181 

stored  in  a  charged  condenser 31 

magnetic  field 26 

supply  of  spark  transmitter,  forms  of 281 

Evacuation  of  a  vacuum  tube 393 

Excitation  of  spark  transmitter,  forms  of 280 

separate,  for  a  group  of  vacuum  tubes 532 

F 

Fan  antenna 713,  718 

Fence  wire  as  receiving  antenna 730 

■ 

Field,  electric,  due  to  an  antenna,  intensity  of 703,  707 

electric,  in  motion 696 

electric,  open  and  closed 5,  699 

magnetic 18 

magnetic,  due  to  an  antenna,  intensity  of 703,  707 

magnetic,  in  motion 696 

magnetic,  open  and  dosed 698,  699 

energy  stored  in 26 

induction 182,  703 

radiaUon 182,  704 

radiated,  at  any  distance  from  an  antenna  consisting  of  a  vertical  wire. ...  705 

a  coil  ant^ma 70S 

Fields,  electric 3 

represented  by  lines 4 

Filament  of  a  vacuum  tube,  unequal  currents  in 379,  403 

resistance  of 404 

Filaments  for  vacuum  tubes,  tungsten  and  oxide  coated. . .  ^ 400 

Filters,  use  of,  in  amplifiers 864 

"Fleming"  valve 372 

Fluorescence  in  vacuum  tubes  with  oxide  coated  filaments 392 

"Freak"  transmission 200 

Frequency  changers,  apphcation  of  rectifier  elements  to 616 

types  of ' 608 
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Frequency  changers,  types  of,  for  tripling  frequency  (Joly): 608 

(Taylor) 611 

for  doubling  frequency  (Epstein-Vallouri) 609 

(Plohl) 610 

lossee  of 613 

audio 186 

effect  of  upon  input  capacity  and  conductance  of  a  tube 439 

of  oscillating  tube  current  for  capacity  coui^ing  of  grid  and  plate  circuits.  506 

an  oscillating  tube,  constancy  of 514 

radio : 186 

transformation 607 

tripling,  use  of  wabbling  neutral  for  obtaining 613 

Finger  test  for  detecting  oscillating  condition  of  tubes 520,  522 

G 

Gas  in  tungsten  filament  tubes,  tendency  of,  to  disappear 396 

a  vacuum  tube,  effect  of 390 

detection  of 394 

Generator,  electric 16 

Generators  of  high  frequency,  undamped  waves,  types  of 580 

use  of,  for  power  supply  to  amplifiers 870 

Goldschmidt  alternator,  construction  of 606 

theory  of  action  of 699 

Goniometer,  Bellini  and  Tosi -. .  767 

Grid 381 

action  of,  in  three-electrode  tubes 382 

condenser  for  three-electrode  tube  when  used  as  detector  of  damped  waves. .  451 

value  of,  for  tubes  used  as  detectors 455,  461 

current  in  well-evacuated  three-electrode  vacuum  tube 399 

normal  potential  of . .- 454 

potential  of  a  three-electrode  tube  when  acting  as  detector  with  grid  condenser  464 

free 402,  410 

Ground  antennse 729 


H 

Harmonics,  upper,  effect  of,  in  reception  of  continuous-wave  signals,  using  hetero- 
dyne receiver 639 

Harp  antenna 713 

Heating  of  the  plate  of  a  three^ectrode  tube 473 

Heising's  scheme  of  modulation 664,  665 

Heterodyne  reception  of  undamped  waves 483,  517,  635 

''Hysteresis"  in  vacuum  tubes 397 

I 

Impedance,  definition 47 

of  a  branched  circuit  containing  L  and  R  in  one  branch  and  C  and  R 

in  the  other 68 

circuit  containing  L,  R  and  C  in  series 68 
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Impulse  excitation  of  a  parallel  reeoDsnt  circuit 266 

oBdUating  circuit 250 

Inductance,  in  grid  and  plate  circuits  of  an  oscillating  tube,  effect  of,  upon  the 

operation  of  tube 570 

mutual,  of  two  single  turns,  coaxial 156 

coaxial,  circular  coils  of  re<^tangular  cross-section 156 

solenoids 157 

of  two  overhead  parallel  wires,  grounded,  at  same  height  from  ground.  157 

between  two  concentric  coils,  as  one  rotates 158 

coaxial  spirals 160 

self-,  discussion  of 143 

of  a  single  straight  vertical  wire  distant  from  all  other  conductors.  144 

circular  turn  of  round  wire 145 

-layer  solenoid  closely  wound 145 

flat  Bpinl 147 

flat  square  coil 151 

toroidal  coil  of  rectangular  cross-section HO 

circular  cross-section 150 

single-layer  square  coil 150 

multi-layer  coils  of  rectangular  cross-section 152 

two-wire  antenna 157 

variable,  design  of 153 

Induction  coil,  action  of 282 

Inductor  alternator,  action  of 287 

Input  circuit  of  a  tube 421 

capacity  and  conductance  of,  ro.  plate  circuit  resistance. . .  435 

conductance  of,  v8,  filament  current 429 

plate  voltage 430 

grid  potential 431 

effective  capacity  of 434 

geometrical  capacity  of 432 

negative  conductance  of 437 

resistance  of 428 

used  as  a  detector,  equivalent  of 454 

Insulators 11 

disruptive  strength  of 13 

effect  of  temperature  on  disruptive  strength  of 13 

Interference,  discussion  of 191,  193 

Interrupter  action,  requirements  of 282 

"hammer  break''  type 282 

Interrupters  for  primary  circuit  of  induction  coils,  types  of 287 

lonisation,  danger  of,  to  vacuum  tubes 392 

in  vacuum  tubes 390 

Iron-core  coils,  resistance  of 134 

K 

Kenotron 373 

Kenotrons  used  for  rectifying  alternating  current  for  supply  to  plate  of  a  vacuum 

tube 629 

Kolster,  F.  A.,  decremeter,  construction  and  uses 809 
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"L,"  inverted,  type  of  antenna 713,  716,  718 

Leak  resistanoe  for  three-electrode  tube  when  used  as  detector  of  damped  waves. . .  451 

value  of|  for  tube  used  as  a  detector 455 

Leyden  jar,  use  of,  in  bpark  transmitter 298, 209 

limitations  of  transmission  formuke 744 

''Loading"  an  antenna 760 

Logarithmic  decrement,  definition  of 214 

formula  for 214,  215 

graphs  for  three-electrode  tubes 421 

Loop  antenna  for  submarine. .  /. 727 

M 

Magnetic  field * 18 

effect  of  iron  in 19 

Marconi,  multi-gap  generator  of  continuous  waves 616 

Mercury  rectifier 372 

Meters  in  alternating  current  circuits 44 

Microphone,  liquid 656 

transmitter 655 

Miller,  J.  M.,  method  for  measuring  /!«  of  a  tube 417 

A.C.  output  resistance  of  a  tube 426 

Modulated  current 649 

wave,  analysis  of 674 

Modulating  frequency 649 

Modulation,  analysis  of 657 

percentage  of 660 

requirements  for 656,  668 

sch  mes  for 661 

Motor,  speed  of,  for  driving  radio  alternator 334 

t3rpe8  of,  for  driving  radio  alternator 200 

Multiple-tuned  antenna 714,  719 

Multiplex  radio-telephony 680 

Mutual  induction 26 


N 

Natural  period  of  multi-layer  coils 177 

Neutralisation  schemes  for  simultaneous  transmission  and  reception 687 

Noises  in  oscillating  tube  detector  circuit ., 523 

O 

Oscillating  conditions  of  a  tube,  criterions  for 520 

power  tube  circuit,  laboratory  study  of  characteristics  of 903 

tubes  in  multiple 527 

receiving  set  for  radio-telephony 677 

tube  circuits  of  very  high  frequency 511 

.  receiving  circuit,  laboratory  investigation  of 908 
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OecillatiDg  tube  under  conditions  of  oecillating  current  comparable  in  value  witii 

plate  current 503 

tube,  use  as  a  continuous  wave  generator 617 

Oscillation  transformer,  construction  of 31g 

experimental  investigation  of  power  output 900 

with  oscillating  circuit  in  grid  circuit 510 

vacuum  tube,  adjustment  for  maximum  output 501 

as  a  detector  of  undamped  waves 483 

circuits,  analysis  of 487 

conditions  for  maximum  output  of 471, 497 

efficiency  of 468, 471 

elementary  analysis  of 469 

excitation  of 469 

output  of 471 

uses  of * 468 

current  and  power  of,  os.  exciting  grid  voltage. . .  480 

conditions  necessary  for  self-excitation 4^ 

Osdllations  of  a  vacuum  tube,  effect  of,  on  grid  and  plate  currents 500 

tube,  effect  of,  upon  plate  current 519 

vacuum  tube  at  other  than  desired  frequency 502, 512 

stability  of 498 

starting  and  stopping 499 

types  of  (of  arc  generators) 586 

Oscillograph 33 

Oscillatory  circuit,  current  and  voltage  relations  in 213 

excited  by  a  damped  sine  wave,  uialysis  of 268 

being   connected  to  a  line  of  alternating  ejni., 

theory  of 252 

continuous  voltage,  theory  of 249 

damped  sine  waves,  resonance  curve  of 227 

energy  stored  in  inductance,  theory  of 250 

pulse,  analysis  of 258 

condition  of  a  vacuum  tube,  prediction  of,  by  placing  total  resistanoe 

equal  to  zero .492 

currents  of  a  spark  transmitter,  discussion  of 321 
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factor 48 
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continuous  current  circuit 38 
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Radio-telephony,  fimdamental  idea 189 

Radio-telephone  transmitter  and  receiver,  experimental  study  of 916 
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Receiving  circuits 190 

adjustment  of,  for  damped  wave  signals 350,  882 

for  damped  wave  signals 340 
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effective 40 
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multiple  circuit 73 
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resistance.of 136 
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transmitter,  adjustment  of 328 
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description  of 275 

experimental  investigation  of 887 

Specific  inductive  capacity,  table  of  values 167 

Static 103 

Steady  state  in  an  antenna,  setting  up  of 776 

Stone,  J.  S.,  equation  for  spark-^p  resistance 219 

Stnays,  classification  of 193 

I        elimination  of 194 

T 

"T"  antenna 713,  716,  725 

Tiibe  constant  of  an  inductive  circuit 33 

a  condenser  circuit 38 

Telephone  receivers,  construction  and  action  of 340 

impedance  of 839 

Telephony,  radio  multiplex 680 

current  in  transmitting  antenna 648 

receiver 652 

receiving  antenna 650 
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principle  of  operation  of  transmitter 647 
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Tabe,  three-electrode 381 
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circuit  resistance 898 
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determination  of 417 
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Wave-length 183 
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of  electro-magnetic  radiations 213 

Wave-lengths,  range  of,  for  radio  communication 187 

used  in  spark  telegraphy! 356 
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"Wave  motion,  discussion  of 179 

propagation,  equation  for 183 

velocity  of 184 

Waves,  attentuation  of 196 

damped 186 

electromagnetic,  discussion  of 181,  702 

transmission  of,  in  water 728 

number  o(>  in  a  tra'n,  formula  for 220 
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undamped 186 
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